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Preface 


The EWIC Project: Results and 
Revisioning 


Volume VI represents the completion of the 
print edition of the Encyclopedia of Women and 
Islamic Cultures. Its publication offers a space to 
assess what has been achieved of the ambitious 
goals with which the EWIC project was launched, 
what might have been but was not achieved, and 
what was not possible with such an undertaking. 
The Editorial Board raised questions for ourselves 
at the beginning of our work: 


What does it mean to produce an encyclopedia of 
women and Islamic cultures? How would we title it 
and would the title convey our vision? Which women 
would be included and which excluded? Which regions 
would be emphasized and which would receive less 
attention? What topics would be covered? How would 
we organize the topics and entries between volumes and 
within volumes? How would we decide on the number 
of words (implying not only research availability, but 
importance) to allocate specific entries? How would 
we find the appropriate authors and judge whether 
their submissions merited publication? What were our 
own limitations as an editorial board to undertake this 
project? How could we overcome some of these limita- 
tions? (Introduction, Volume I, 2003, xxi). 


The questions we posed for ourselves, in retro- 
spect, were modest appreciations of the challenges 
we would face as we proceeded. We framed our 
hopeful approach to some of these questions by 
identifying EWIC’s vision: 

The Encyclopedia of Women and Islamic Cultures 

(EWIC) is an interdisciplinary, transhistorical, and 

global project. It brings together upwards of 1,000 

scholars to write critical essays on women, Muslim 

and non-Muslim, and Islamic cultures in every region 
where there have been significant Muslim populations. 

It aims to cover every topic for which there is significant 

research, examining these regions from the period just 

before the rise of Islam to the present. EWIC hopes both 
to offer the state of the art in the broad sweep of topics 
to inform the general audience and to take on cutting 
edge issues to stimulate new research in new terrains of 
research (Volume I, Introduction, 2003, xxi). 


EWIC accomplished many of these ambitions, 
fell short of some, and came to recognize others as 
not achievable under the current state of scholar- 
ship and the conditions in which we undertook 
this grand research project and its publications. 
However, we can begin now to assess the accom- 
plishments of EWIC. 


WORDS AND ENTRIES 

EWIC produced a total of 1,246 entries in Vol- 
umes I-VI, using a total of 1,944,457 words (not 
counting introductions, prefaces, acknowledg- 
ments, or bibliographies), authored by 907 dif- 
ferent authors (authors who wrote more than one 
entry are only counted once in this figure). (See 
Table 1, EWIC Total Author List: Entries and 
Word Counts Volumes I-VI Summary.) The aver- 
age entry length is 1,560 words, but the entries 
range in length from 150-10,500 words. While 
these are stunning figures in their own terms, they 
are stunning to the editors for a different reason. 
We had expected to produce more than double 
the number of entries, to use 4,000,000 words, 
and to publish over 1,000 authors. Indeed, as 
the Introductions to Volume I and other volumes 
indicate, the editorial board continually negotiated 
with Brill to increase our word count, cheering 
each time we were allocated another 200,000- 
500,000 words until we had permission to use 
4,000,000 words. But our appetite for words was 
greater than what we could effectively consume. 
In the end, the 1,500,000 words Brill originally 
envisioned when they first proposed the project 
to me in 1994 was closer to what we produced. 
However, Brill’s original allocation of 1,500,000 
words was for only three volumes (with smaller 
print). With the 1,944,457 words, we produced six 
volumes, double the number originally planned. At 
one point Brill offered us enough additional words 
to produce 9 volumes. By then, however, we had 
begun to temper our ambition with the grounded 
reality of what was possible within our resources. 
We declined. But the final figure of 1,944,457 
words came as a surprise. I thought we had used 
more words. During the editing of Volumes I and 
II, we pressured authors to meticulously cut their 
entries — or cut them for them, fearing that we 
were using far more words than we could publish. 
By Volumes III and thereafter, we rarely cut entries 
simply for length purposes. We did attempt to 
solicit perhaps double the number of entries that 
were published. At one point, I thought we might 
publish 2,000 different authors. We allocated more 
words to potential authors and entries than we 
eventually received or published. In most cases, the 
loss of entries and words was for lack of authors to 
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write them. Knowing that we were going to con- 
tinue EWIC, with EWIC On-Line, made that loss 
of material more palatable for the editors. 

Our largest volume, by far, is Volume II, Fam- 
ily, Law and Politics, with 365 entries, 514,583 
words authored by 284 different scholars. (Since 
a number of scholars wrote more than one entry 
and in more than one volume, the number of dif- 
ferent scholars in each volume will not add up to 
the 907 total different scholar figure for all six vol- 
umes.) The rapid growth of this volume led us to 
consider dividing it into two volumes. Ultimately 
it made sense to retain the thematic coherence of 
these entries in one volume. This was the most 
difficult volume to edit, however. More entries 
were returned for revision from this volume than 
from any other. We seemed to have a harder time 
explaining to scholars what we needed from them 
for these entries. This was particularly true for 
entries on “family” where we often found scholars 
generated generic descriptions of “Muslim” fami- 
lies in specific countries that could have applied 
non-specifically in numbers of countries. The dif- 
ficulty in producing the critical entries we had 
imagined may reflect the nature of scholarship on 
some of the topics covered in this volume. 

Volume V on Practices, Interpretations and 
Representations is the next largest at 244 entries, 
374,640 words by 205 different scholars. This 
volume, after Volume I, has more “overviews” 
and longer entries (5—8,000 words) than any 
other topical volume (Volumes II-VI). The editors 
approached Volume V from the beginning as a vol- 
ume with more comparative and sweeping entries. 
Volume V was framed in our earliest meetings and 
solicitations of entries for it began at the same time 
as Volume I. It was a volume we looked forward 
to with great enthusiasm. 

Volume IV, Economics, Education, Mobility, 
and Space, is not much smaller than Volume V 
at 264 entries, 341,539 words authored by 223 
different scholars. We had thought that Volume 
IV would rival Volume II in size. However, it was 
harder than we expected to find authors for this 
volume. Their entries often offered less of the kind 
of ethnographic, demographic, and quantitative 
information that we thought these topics would 
generate. With some success, we sent many entries 
back to authors, asking them to fill in details. One 
conclusion we came to was that basic research 
which valorizes quantification or the kind of data- 
production that a political economy approach 
might generate, is not as prized in the early twenty- 
first century as it was a few decades earlier, prior 
to the post-modernist turn. 
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Volume III, Family, Body, Sexuality, and Health, 
eventually came to have 196 entries with 294,283 
words by 169 different scholars. At one point, 
though, we wondered whether there would be 
enough entries for this to be an independent vol- 
ume. These topics seemed to fit well together. We 
were sure an enormous amount of work had been 
done on these issues. While Volume III did pull 
together into one volume, its smaller than expected 
size could also be a result of the editorial decisions 
as to which entries to include in Volume II versus 
Volume III. Once we had agreed to organize the 
volumes thematically, we had to allocate entries 
to volumes. Since the original entry list had been 
devised prior to the decision to organize the vol- 
umes thematically, we found ourselves at times 
making compromises as to where to allocate some 
of the entries. Volumes II and III were probably 
most affected by these decisions. 

As expected and planned, Volume I, Method- 
ologies, Paradigms and Sources — Disciplinary 
Entries, is the smallest of the thematic and topi- 
cal volumes with 68 entries, 275,413 words, and 
69 different authors (one entry was co-authored). 
Volume I targeted scholars and graduate students 
of the fields represented, rather than the general 
audience. Its purpose was to evaluate the key 
approaches, paradigms, and resources which have 
been used in the study of women and Islamic cul- 
tures under different political regimes in different 
historical periods and to suggest directions for 
future research. With a more thematic, historical, 
and methodological focus, Volume I was our most 
specialized volume. 

Volume VI, Supplement and Index, has 109 
entries, 143,999 words, penned by 93 different 
authors. Volume VI emerged as a result of the 
large number of entries from Volumes I-V that 
missed publication deadlines. Originally intended 
as the cumulative index to EWIC, Volume VI 
became increasingly important when, for various 
reasons, enough entries missed the deadlines for 
their intended volumes to warrant consideration of 
publication in Volume VI. Once we agreed to pub- 
lish entries in Volume VI, we then solicited some 
entries specifically for Volume VI — entries which 
would have gone into another volume, but had not 
been solicited in time for those earlier volumes. 


SCHOLARS/AUTHORS 

We began EWIC with the expectation of over 
1,000 authors. Ultimately 907 different scholars 
from all over the world wrote for EWIC (See Table 2, 
EWIC Total Author List: Entries and Word Counts 
Volumes I-VI: Table Lists Co-Authors Together. 
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See Summary A, EWIC Table Statistics for con- 
densed summary statistics of the analysis provided 
in table by table detail below.) In order to reach 
those scholars, we compiled what grew into a 
database of 4,000 self-volunteered and self-defined 
potential authors from all disciplines for all topics 
in almost all countries of the world. As the EWIC 
authors’ database grew, it occurred to me that it 
was probably the largest database of experts on 
women and Islamic cultures. I applied for and 
received a grant from the International Develop- 
ment Research Center (Ottawa) to revise the 
author’s template into a more detailed scholar’s 
template and to ask permission of those scholars 
to publish the searchable database online for free 
public access. The published EWIC Scholars Data- 
base, which, as of this writing, has about 1,600 
scholars’ templates, is available at <http://sjoseph. 
ucdavis.edu/ewic>. We invite and welcome gradu- 
ate students, scholars, and practitioners to fill out 
their template for publication in the EWIC Schol- 
ars Database. 

The more entries that we solicited from these 
authors, the more the EWIC editors feared that we 
were drawing on the same limited pool of reliable 
scholars to produce entries. What became a man- 
tra of concern at editorial board meetings, turned 
out to be unfounded. Relatively few scholars wrote 
more than one entry for EWIC, as is clear from the 
figures: of 907 different authors, 656 (72% of all 
authors) wrote only one entry, 170 (19%) wrote two 
entries, 47 (5%) wrote three entries, 24 (3 %) wrote 
four entries, 3 (0.3%) wrote five entries, 7 (0.8%) 
wrote six or more entries for Volumes I-VI of 
EWIC. (See Tables 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18, EWIC 
Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six or More Entries 
Volumes I-VI Summary.) In effect, 91% of the 
authors wrote only one or two entries for EWIC. 

The distribution of authors over the word 
counts is also revealing. Of the 1,944,457 words, 
1,138,845 (or 58% of the total words) were writ- 
ten by scholars who contributed only one entry 
to EWIC. Of the total words, 496,755 (26%) 
were written by scholars who contributed only 
two entries to EWIC. Of the total words, 142,881 
(7%) words were written by scholars who contrib- 
uted three entries to EWIC; 100,068 (5%) were 
written by scholars who contributed four entries 
to EWIC; 19,033 (1%) were written by scholars 
who contributed five entries to EWIC; and finally, 
only 54,875 (3%) were written by scholars who 
contributed six or more entries to EWIC. This 
means that almost 60% of the words were written 
by a scholar who made only one contribution to 
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EWIC and 84% of the words written for EWIC, 
were written by scholars who wrote only one or 
two entries. (See Tables 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 18 EWIC 
Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Six or More Entries 
Volumes I-VI Summary. See adjacent Tables 5, 8, 
II, 14, 17, 19 for the list of authors under each 
category.) 

Of the 69 different authors in Volume 1, 50 
wrote only one entry for EWIC. The parallel 
figures for the other volumes are: Volume II, 
284 different authors of whom 170 wrote only 
one entry; Volume III, 169 different authors, of 
whom 104 wrote only one entry; Volume IV, 223 
different authors, of whom 137 wrote only one 
entry; Volume V, 205 different authors of whom 
138 wrote only one entry; and Volume VI, 89 
authors, of whom 57 wrote only one entry for 
EWIC. (Note: the total numbers of authors does 
not equal the total number of entries because some 
of the entries had multiple authors.) (See Table 4, 
EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with 
Only One Entry Volume I-VI Summary. See also 
Tables 7, 10, 13, 16, and 18 for the parallel figures 
for authors with two, three, four, five, and six or 
more entries.) 

Another way to represent these figures is the 
number of entries written by scholars who wrote 
only one, two, three, four, five, and six or more 
entries. Of the total of 1,246 entries in EWIC, 
there were 641 entries (51%) written by authors 
with a single entry in EWIC. There were 330 
entries (27%) written by authors with two entries; 
120 entries (10%) written by authors with three 
entries; 88 entries (7%) written by authors with 
four entries; 15 entries (1%) written by authors 
with five entries; and 52 entries (4%) written by 
authors with six or more entries. In sum, 78% 
of the entries were written by authors who wrote 
only one or two entries for EWIC. (See Tables 4, 7, 
Io, 13, 16, 18 EWIC Entries and Word Counts by 
Authors with Only One, Two, Three, Four, Five, 
and Six or More Entries Volumes I-VI Summary.) 

While the overwhelming majority of the EWIC 
entries were single authored, a number were co- 
authored. Of the 1,246 entries, 1,193 (96%) were 
single authored, 52 (4%) had two authors, and 
only 1 (less than 1%) had three authors. (See Tables 
20, 22, 24. EWIC Single, Double, Triple Authors 
List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI 
Summary.) 

We began to do an analysis of the region/coun- 
try origin of the scholars writing for EWIC. How- 
ever, it took very little time to realize there was no 
effective way to count scholars in terms of origin. 
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Scholars from any particular region may and do 
live in other regions, or in multiple regions over 
their lifetimes. They move, change citizenship, 
identities, religions, and names. Even self-identifi- 
cation would not necessarily have illuminated the 
origins of authors. Representing authors by such 
constructed categories as region, nationality, reli- 
gion, or ethnicity tells us little about the authors 
and therefore about EWIC. Neither did we collect 
data on gender, as we realized that short of email- 
ing all authors to ask them for their gender, it was 
not always possible to identify authors’ genders. 
Most of the authors, however, are female. 


REGIONS OF THE WORLD COVERED: 

THE COMPARATIVE PROJECT 

EWIC’s ambition was to cover every region of 
the world on every topic in EWIC. In the end, 
EWIC has a significant unevenness in coverage of 
the regions and countries of the world. There were 
many reasons for this unevenness. 

Each of the associate editors became responsible 
for recruiting entries from a specific region of the 
world. Afsaneh Najmabadi was responsible for 
Turkey, Iran, India, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Afghan- 
istan, Sri Lanka, Central Asia to the borders of, 
but not including Mongolia, the Muslim republics 
of the ex-Soviet Union. Julie Peteet and Seteney 
Shami together were responsible for North Africa, 
the Central Arab States (Eastern Mediterranean), 
the Arab Gulf states, Mauritania, Israel, Andalu- 
sian Spain and Europe under the Ottoman Empire. 
Jacqueline Siapno was responsible for East and 
Southeast Asia, including the Pacific. Jane I. Smith 
recruited the authors for the Americas, Western 
Europe, and Sub-Saharan Africa through Volume 
III, as well as some of the overviews in Volume 
V. Starting in part-way through Volume III and 
fully for Volume IV, V and VI, Seteney Shami took 
responsibility for recruiting and editing the regions 
that Jane I. Smith had covered, with Smith con- 
tinuing her responsibility for the overviews she had 
commissioned, especially those in Volume V. Alice 
Horner joined EWIC as assistant editor, working 
with Seteney Shami, specifically on Sub-Saharan 
Africa, part way through Volume III. 

As was discussed in greater length in the Intro- 
duction to Volume I, the editors were not fully at 
ease with the division of responsibility by regional 
areas. This was a decision I had made, in consulta- 
tion with Brill, as I recruited the associate editors. 
We did come to recognize that all of us were basi- 
cally trained regionally and were more informed 
about authors and research regionally. The editors 
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generally were also not at ease with the way in 
which we ultimately divided the regions. There 
were many instances in which it was not obvious 
where to put a particular country or region, where 
a specific country could be and often is grouped in 
different areas regionally. For example, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan are grouped with both the Middle 
East and South Asia by scholars, by journals, and 
by professional associations. At times, our group- 
ing resulted from the convenience of who had 
expertise in particular regions. (See Summary B 
for the countries identified with each region for the 
purposes of our regional statistics.) 

Each editor was allocated a number of words per 
volume to be distributed over the topics for their 
regions. It was up to the editors to decide how 
many different entries to solicit for each region, 
whether to divide the words into many smaller 
entries or fewer larger entries, and which countries 
to group together for any particular topic. The dif- 
ference in editorial style and region/editor-specific 
circumstances contributed to the discrepancies in 
the numbers of entries covering each country/ 
region in EWIC. The styles of the editors var- 
ied considerably, with Afsaneh Najmabadi often 
recruiting more entries, with a smaller number of 
words, often covering country by country within 
her regional charge, and with Jacqueline Siapno 
soliciting fewer entries with a larger number of 
words offering more “regional” coverage than spe- 
cific country coverage. Julie Peteet, Seteney Shami, 
Jane Smith and Alice Horner tended to range in 
between Najmabadi and Siapno in the size and 
number of their entry solicitations. For Siapno, 
fewer, but larger, entries helped her deal with the 
difficulty in finding authors. Ultimately this dif- 
ficulty led to an unexpected underrepresentation 
of East and Southeast Asia in the total number of 
entries and even word counts, relative to the large 
number of Muslims in East and Southeast Asia. 

Another obvious reason for the uneven represen- 
tation of the countries and regions of the world is 
the unevenness in the research available for each 
country and region on specific topics. Some top- 
ics are more heavily researched in some countries 
than others. Some countries or regions have very 
little research at all, or their research was not eas- 
ily accessible to EWIC editors. For example, while 
it is clear that research on Muslims and Islam in 
Latin America is beginning to establish itself as a 
field, there was relatively little accessible to the edi- 
tors. Scholarship on North American Muslims and 
Islam, while a new field, is more rapidly growing in 
all arenas, than is the literature on Latin America. 
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In North America, there is especially a growing 
body of novels, poetry, biographies, autobiogra- 
phies, and sociological research on or by Muslim 
Americans — including Muslim women. There 
were also difficulties in finding authors for the 
former Soviet republics, but the editor, Afsaneh 
Najmabadi, was determined to find authors, and 
eventually produced a significant section in EWIC 
on these republics. 

EWIC entries were divided into thematic and 
regional entries. Of the 1,246 entries in EWIC, 
1,151 (92%) were country or region specific (not 
disciplinary, thematic, or theoretical entries). This 
represented 1,557,732 (80%) of the 1,944,457 
total number of words in EWIC. (See Table 27, 
EWIC Total Country/Region Entries and Word 
Counts Volumes I-VI Summary, and Table 28, 
EWIC Complete Country/Region Entries and 
Word Counts Statistics Volumes I-VI.) Almost 
all of Volumes II-VI were devoted to country or 
region specific entries. Only Volume I, the theo- 
retical, methodological, and disciplinary volume, 
had a smaller percentage of country/region specific 
entries (36 out of 68, or 53% of the total entries). 

Another finding which is hard to assess is 
whether we achieved our goal of decentering the 
Middle East in the study of women and Islamic 
cultures. We were keen to refocus the coverage of 
Islam more evenly across the globe. If Pakistan and 
Afghanistan are counted as being in the Middle 
East, as they often are by scholarly associations 
and publications, then the total number of entries 
and word counts in EWIC is not out of balance 
with the distribution of Muslims throughout the 
world (see below). If Pakistan and Afghanistan are 
counted as being only in South Asia, EWIC did 
still significantly refocus the coverage of women 
and Islam, though not much as we would have 
liked. In either assessment, we may say EWIC 
made long strides in decentering the Middle East 
in the coverage of women and Islam. The para- 
graphs below and the Tables summarize some of 
our achievements. (The identification of entries by 
country/region was based on countries and regions 
listed in the titles of entries.) 

Entries on the Middle East (including North 
Africa, Eastern Arab States, Turkey, Iran, Israel, 
the Ottoman Empire, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Azer- 
baijan) total 6or (52% of the 1,151 country/region 
entries). (When countries that otherwise might be 
considered a part of a region are not listed in entry 
counts, it is usually because their name did not 
appear in the title of the entry or that the entries 
published did not cover those countries.) Most of 
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these entries are in Volume II, 175 entries, or 29% 
of the Gor entries; Volume IV has 172 (29%); 
Volume V has 122 (20%); Volume III has 83 
(14%); Volume VI has 36 (6%); and Volume I has 
13 (2%). Of the total 1,557,732 words focused 
on country/region, 708,934 words (46%) were 
devoted to the Middle East. (See Table 35, EWIC 
Middle East Entries and Word Counts Volumes 
I-VI Summary.) The fact that almost half of the 
words produced on country/region turned out to 
be focused on the Middle East only indicates how 
challenging it is - even when editors systematically 
try — to decenter the Middle East as the social and 
theoretical focus of the research on women and 
Islamic cultures. This was a primary goal of the 
EWIC project. 

Entries on Arab states total 243 entries or 21% 
of the 1,151 country/regional entries (This includes 
entries on Arab North Africa and the eastern Arab 
States. Therefore, adding the entries and word 
counts from all the regional tables do not match 
with the total entries by country/region as the 
statistics shift depending on how the geography 
is defined.) Volume IV has the most entries on the 
Arab world, 80 entries or 33% of the 243 entries; 
Volume II has 64 (26%); Volume V has 43 (18%); 
Volume III has 35 (14%); Volume VI has 13 (5%); 
and Volume I has 8 (3%). Of the total 1,557,732 
words devoted to countries/regions, 336,323 words 
(22%) focus on the Arab states. (See Table 33, 
EWIC Arab States Entries and Word Counts 
Volumes I-VI Summary.) 

Entries on Africa (North and Sub-Saharan com- 
bined) total 211 out of the 1,151 (18%) coun- 
try/regional entries. Most of these entries are in 
Volume IV, 59 (28% of the 211); Volume II has 55 
(26%); Volume V has 42 (20%); Volume III has 
28 (13%); Volume VI has 20 (9%); and Volume 
I has 7 (3%). Of the 1,557,732 total country/ 
regional words, 314,816 (20%) are on Africa. (See 
Table 29, EWIC Africa Entries and Word Counts 
Volumes I-VI Summary.) 

Entries on Sub-African Africa total 132 (11%) 
out of the 1,151. (Five entries are counted in both 
Sub-Saharan and North Africa because they are 
overview entries which cover both regions.) Most 
of these are in Volume II, 36 (27% of the 132); 
Volume V has 28 (21%); Volume III has 25 (19%); 
Volume IV has 24 (18%); Volume VI has 16 (12%); 
and Volume I has 3 (2%). These entries con- 
tribute 206,019 words out of the 1,557,732 (13%) 
words on country/region. (See Table 32, EWIC 
Sub-Saharan Africa Entries and Word Counts Vol- 
umes I-VI Summary.) 
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Central Asia accounts for 195 (17%) entries out 
of the 1,151 on country/region. Most of these are 
in Volume II, 63 entries (32% of the 195); Volume 
V has 36 (18%); Volume III and VI each have 31 
(16% each); Volume IV has 30 (15%); and Volume 
I has 4 (2%). Of the 1,557,732 words committed 
to country/region, 202,782 are focused on Central 
Asia (13%). This high percentage resulted from 
the commitment of the regional editor, Afsaneh 
Najmabadi, to represent a critical area undergoing 
enormous changes. She tracked possible scholars 
through regional research assistants (even hand 
delivering invitations to contribute) and commit- 
ted funds to translating entries where English 
competent authors could not be found. (See Table 
37 EWIC Central Asia Entries and Word Counts 
Volumes I-VI.) 

South Asia accounts for 192 entries (17%) of 
the 1,151 country/region entries. Most of these are 
in Volume II, 72 entries (38%); Volume IV has 41 
(21%); Volume III has 31 (16%); Volumes V has 
24 (13%); Volume VI has 20 (10%); and Volume 
I has 4 (2%). The words on South Asia amount 
to 265,103 (17%) of the 1,557,732 words on 
country/region. (See Table 39, EWIC South Asia 
Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI Sum- 
mary.) This appears to be an underrepresentation 
of this region, given the amount of literature and 
the sheer numbers of Muslims in the region (more 
Muslims live in South Asia than any other region 
of the world, if Pakistan and Afghanistan are 
counted only in South Asia). We included in South 
Asia, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka. (For these figures, we counted Pakistan and 
Afghanistan in both South Asia and the Middle 
East because scholarly associations and journals 
of the Middle East and South Asia include these 
countries in both regions.) 

Southeast Asia claims 58 entries (5%) of the 
1,151 country/region entries. Most of these are 
in Volume II, 20 entries (34%); Volume III has 9 
(16%); Volume V has 8 (14%); and Volumes I, IV, 
and VI each have 7 (12% each). Of the 1,557,732 
country/region words, 146,744 (9%) are devoted 
to Southeast Asia. Southeast Asia, for EWIC pur- 
poses, includes Indonesia, Malaysia, Philippines, 
Singapore, and Thailand. (See Table 40, EWIC 
Southeast Asia Entries and Word Counts Volumes 
I-VI Summary.) The coverage of the populous 
Southeast Asia was a disappointment for the 
editors. The regional editor, Jacqueline Siapno, 
found the region has a large number of schol- 
ars/activists, many of whom found writing for an 
encyclopedia not a high priority. 
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East Asia is covered in 35 entries, 3% of the 
I,151 country/region entries. Volume II has 13 
entries (37% of the 35); Volume VI has 7 entries 
(20%); Volume I has 5 entries (14%); Volumes 
III and V each have 4 entries, 11% each; Vol- 
ume IV has 2 entries (6%). The total number of 
words on East Asia in EWIC is 84,437 (5% of the 
1,557,732). (See Table 38 EWIC East Asia Entries 
and Word Counts Volumes I-VI Summary.) 

Europe claims 120 entries, 10% of the 1,151 
country/region entries. Volume V has 31 entries, 
26% of the 120 entries. Volume II has 30 (25%); 
Volume IV has 23 (19%); Volume III has 20 
(17%); Volume VI has 12 (10%); Volume I has 
4 (3%). This entails 179,990 words (12% of the 
1,557,732 country/region words). (See Table 43 
EWIC Europe Entries and Word Counts Volumes 
I-VI Summary.) 

North America has 59 entries, 5% of the 1,151 
country/region entries. Volume II has 20 entries 
(34% of the 59 entries); Volume III has 18 (31%); 
Volume IV has 9 (15%); Volume V has 6 (10%); 
Volume VI has 5 (8%); Volume I has 1 (2%). 
The total number of words on North American 
Muslim women is 86,421 (6%) of the 1,557,732 
country/region words. (See Table 44, EWIC North 
America Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI 
Summary.) 

South America has 5 entries (less than 1% of the 
I,151 country/region entries). Volume V has 4 of 
these entries (80% of the 5) and Volume IV has 1 
entry (20%). There are 6,122 words devoted to 
South American Muslim women (less than 1% of 
the country/region words). (See Table 45, EWIC 
South America Entries and Word Counts Volumes 
I-VI Summary.) The editors for this region found 
it extremely difficult to find scholars to write. 
While there are significant numbers of Muslims 
in South America, the migration is relatively late 
and relatively little research has been produced 
on them. 

Australia is often included in entries on South- 
east or East Asia so the number of entries in which 
Australia is represented is deceptively high (these 
entries were counted as Southeast Asia and East 
Asia entries). The total number of entries in which 
Australia is represented is 33 (3% of the 1,151 
on country/region). Most of these entries are in 
Volume II, 13 (39%); Volume III has rr (33%); 
Volume VI has 6 (18%); and Volume V has 3 
(9%). This represents 71,913 words (5% of the 
1,557,732 country/region words). (See Table 41, 
EWIC Australia Entries and Word Counts Vol- 
umes I-VI.) 
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The Caribbean has only one entry, in Volume 
IV, accounting for 1,377 words (less than 1% of 
the words and of the entries). (See Table 42, EWIC 
Caribbean Entries and Word Counts Volumes 
I-VI Summary.) 

Clearly the distribution of entries and words 
does not fully reflect the distribution of the 1.4 bil- 
lion Muslims around the world (See Summary C, 
Region and Population Statistics Summary; Sum- 
mary D Region and Population Statistics; Table 
26, EWIC Average Word Counts per Region Vol- 
umes I-VI.) The entry distribution reflects mostly 
the scholarship that exists and secondarily the net- 
works available to the associate editors to recruit 
authors from different regions. With 460,752,979 
Muslims, South Asia accounts for 31.8% of the 
world’s Muslims. The Middle East (including 
North Africa, Central Arab States, Turkey, and 
Iran) comes in second with 429,533,786 (29.6% 
of the world’s Muslims). However, when Pakistan 
and Afghanistan are added to the “Middle East” as 
they often are by scholarly associations and jour- 
nals, then the Middle East accounts for the largest 
number of Muslims (619,257,056 or 42.7%). (The 
Arab states, if grouped alone, account for 20.5 % of 
the world’s Muslims, at 297,275,112.) Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa claims 17.2% of the world’s Muslims, 
or 250,023,045 people. Southeast Asia accounts 
for 15.6% of the world’s Muslims (225,708,621). 
Europe (7%), North America (0.25%), South 
America (0.08%), Central Asia (3.8%), and East 
Asia (1.4%) each account for 7% or less of the 
total world population, and together account for 
under 13% of the world’s Muslims. 


KEY QUESTIONS 

As I began conceptualizing EWIC in 1994/5 and 
as the editorial board began to frame EWIC in 
1999, we raised for ourselves a number of ques- 
tions which it is useful to revisit at the completion 
of the print edition of EWIC. 


Women and gender 

EWIC was titled “Women and Islamic Cultures” 
to signal the point of departure and the nature of 
the questions raised. We shifted away from Brill’s 
first suggestion “Women in Islam,” to clarify that 
EWIC was a civilizational project, not a project 
about religion per se or religion alone, and to 
depart from the biographical index that is at 
times a popular genre. While we debated many 
titles, EWIC captured as much of a consensus 
as we had for the cultural, historical, and com- 
parative project. Clearly however, EWIC has been 
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about men as well as women — about “gender.” 
There is no analysis of women which must not 
also study the roles, conditions, and contributions 
of men of local populations. Throughout, EWIC 
authors address gender constructs, gender rela- 
tionships, and the lived experiences of gendered 
living. We have been concerned to identify and 
analyze the cultural and historical specificities 
in the construction of “genders,” in the creation 
of categories such as “Muslim women,” and in 
the shaping of the relationships among women 
and men. 


De-essentializing Islam 

The EWIC editors were self-reflective about 
the need to de-essentialize Islam. We recognized 
that a powerful avenue to achieve this outcome 
was to solicit parallel entries on the same topic 
from all areas of the world. Read side by side, the 
entries on the same topic, but different locations, 
would situate and historicize Islam according to 
local contexts. In our editorial board meetings, 
our work was so focused on this that we often 
wondered whether Islam was a unifying thematic 
in EWIC. What held this project together? But that 
was precisely why we wanted to de-essentialize 
Islam. Our inability to find authors for all topics 
from all regions compromised that de-essential- 
ization project to some degree. However, enough 
material is available in EWIC to call for these 
kinds of comparisons and to provide data for the 
de-essentialization of Islam. 


De-esentializing cultures 

EWIC not only aimed to de-essentialize Islam, 
but also to de-essentialize cultures. Here we were 
concerned to undo stereotypes of “Indian” culture, 
or “Indonesian” culture, or “Arab” culture (even 
“Arab mind”), by showing the diversity within 
each of the societies covered within EWIC. We were 
also interested in decoupling the Arab=Muslim and 
Muslim=Arab linkage. The strategy of grouping 
countries within one entry was an effort to present 
comparative analyses which drew out similari- 
ties and differences. That different countries were 
grouped together for different topical entries also 
contributed to that endeavor. Thematic similarities 
arise in the descriptions across areas and profound 
differences emerge within regions from a close 
reading of EWIC. Some of the similarities may 
be attributed to Islam, some to patriarchy, some 
to class, some to similarities in political/economic 
formation, some to patterns of colonial experience, 
or the impact of globalization. Some of the differ- 
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ences can be attributed to local variability of pre- 
cisely the same structures and processes. It is that 
close reading of cultural similarities and differ- 


ences, which now is made possible, that EWIC 
aimed to achieve. 


Global, comparative 

De-essentializing Islam and de-essentializing cul- 
tures was underwritten by the global, comparative 
ambition of EWIC. By trying to solicit and pub- 
lish entries from every region on every topic, we 
intended to provide an empirical basis for com- 
parative study. We often found, however, that 
authors could not or would not provide compara- 
tive analysis within their entries. EWIC entries 
often retained the more comparative title under 
which the entry had been solicited, but in reality 
the entries many focused primarily on one coun- 
try. Another limitation on the comparative, global 
project was the absence of research or authors for 
a range of topics. Whole regions are not repre- 
sented in EWIC on certain topics — not for lack of 
trying by the editors. Nevertheless, what has been 
achieved in publishing entries from all over the 
world is more than is available in any other venue. 
While there is not time or space here to summarize 
the patterns of similarities and differences which 
have begun to emerge, the completion of the EWIC 
print edition lays the ground for work on the 
global comparative that needs to be continued — 
and will be continued in EWIC On-Line. 


Geographies of Islamic cultures 

All of our regional/country entry categories were 
vexed by the question of which countries were to 
be grouped together for a particular topic. Some- 
times it made sense, for example, to cover North 
Africa and the eastern Arab countries together. 
Sometimes, the “Central Arab” countries (Leba- 
non, Syria, Palestine, Jordan, Iraq) were covered 
separately. Sometimes the Arab countries were 
covered as part of the Ottoman Empire, join- 
ing together with Turkey and/or Eastern Europe. 
Modern Turkey and Eastern Europe are usually 
covered separately. Australia appears with South- 
east Asia in some entries and separately in others. 
Some entries on South Asia are predominantly 
on India, and others on Pakistan. This was an 
ongoing and quite frustrating issue for the editors 
to address, and usually resulted from authors’ 
inability or lack of will to write larger comparative 
regional entries. The frustration we experienced, 
however, is also indicative of the historical ques- 
tion of geography - every region’s identification 
has changed over time with the result that the 
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cultures and their consequences for women cannot 
be understood within the boundaries of modern 
political geographies. (This led to some of the 
complications, including double counting, noted 
earlier, as we tried to assess what countries and 
regions had been covered in EWIC.) 


National and global structures of knowl- 
edge production 

Another troubling editorial issue was the dif- 
ficulty we faced in soliciting and obtaining entries 
from authors all over the world. We were very 
determined that EWIC would represent as many 
scholars from as many parts of the world as pos- 
sible. Finding the scholars proved at times an 
insurmountable task with the resources available 
to us. Some of the editors managed the almost 
unimaginable in attempting to find authors, includ- 
ing hiring research assistants in local regions to 
help us find authors, finding colleagues traveling 
to outlying regions to personally deliver invitations 
to write, paying for translators and themselves 
sometimes rewriting entries when English-profi- 
cient authors could not be found. Scholars located 
outside America and Europe at times were with- 
out libraries and resources, even lacking digital 
access, which would have facilitated some of the 
sorts of entries we tried to solicit — especially the 
theoretical and comparative entries. At times there 
appeared to be a lack of training in comparative 
analysis. Many of these scholars preferred to write 
exclusively on their own countries or regions 
rather than entries with theorization or compara- 
tive material. It became clear that the structures 
of knowledge production, in specific countries 
and globally, presented obstacles that would take 
some time to overcome in order to produce the 
truly global project we envisioned. Nevertheless, 
with the means available to us, we strove and 
succeeded in producing a highly transnational 
set of contributions to EWIC. While it is impos- 
sible to identify the origins of the 907 different 
scholars who wrote for EWIC, it is safe to say that 
the EWIC authors are a highly globalized set of 
scholars. 


Disciplinary and interdisciplinary writing 

EWIC is committed to interdisciplinarity. By 
that we mean not only that scholars trained in all 
disciplines were invited to write, but also that writ- 
ers were encouraged to write across the disciplines. 
On the first score, EWIC was highly successful. 
From Volume I, which assessed the contributions 
of almost all the fields of disciplinary knowledge, 
all the way through to Volume VI, we found schol- 
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ars from all disciplines, including practitioners, to 
write for EWIC. On the second score, we found 
that it was harder for authors to write across the 
disciplines, though many tried and many did so 


and did well. 


The transhistorical project 

EWIC set out to cover women in regions where 
Muslim communities arose, examining these regions 
from the period just before the rise of Islam to the 
present. We did this most successfully in Volume I, 
where we assessed the paradigms, resources, and 
methodologies used to study women and Islamic 
cultures historical period by historical period, 
region by region, regime by regime. In Volumes 
II-VI, however, the focus was on the last two to 
three centuries. A couple of noted historians asked 
us for more in-depth coverage of earlier historical 
periods. While we very much would have liked to, 
we found it impossible, within a reasonable time 
frame and with our human and financial resources, 
to cover all historical periods in all regions. We 
realized that the in-depth historical coverage was 
in and of itself an encyclopedic project — perhaps 
one that will be addressed more directly in EWIC 
On-Line. Nevertheless, for the topics we covered, 
we asked every author to situate their entry histori- 
cally and to contextualize their coverage in terms 
of local histories. 


The Politics of Writing 

As we near the end of the first decade of the 
twenty-first century, it is clear that academic free- 
dom, including the freedom to write, is being 
contested and compromised by political environ- 
ments in many areas of the world, including 
in the West. Imprisonment of academics, killing 
of journalists, and silencing of intellectuals who 
take positions in opposition to governments or 
segments of the non-governmental world (civil 
society) have scarred scholarly enterprises of all 
sorts. The idea of “women and Islam” has been a 
category for political punditry in the popular press 
and a convenient rationale for political projects by 
governments and political movements of all sorts. 
Indeed, the category of “women and Islam” has 
become politicized in a manner often unrelated 
to the lived experience, the realities, or desires of 
the women targeted. Scholars must ask why there 
is elevated political interest, among governments 
and political actors, in “women and Islam” at this 
point in time. What purpose is served for govern- 
ments and non-governmental forces in creating, 
defining, center-staging, and politically charging 
the category of “women and Islam”? While such 
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interest perhaps makes EWIC even more timely, 
we must also be aware of the multiple filters, 
lenses, and investments through which scholarship 
must work. We can hope that the spaces for aca- 
demic freedom will expand and that those who are 
interested in women and Islamic cultures will listen 
to and try to understand the histories, economies, 
cultures, concerns, needs, interests, and voices 
of the women in their own terms — in addition 
to whatever agendas propel those interested in 
“women and Islam.” 


Women’s studies and a feminist project 

The editors thought of EWIC as a feminist 
project. We intended to center stage the histories, 
cultures, conditions, productions, realities, expe- 
rience, and voices of women. We also intended 
our editorial process to be feminist — collective, 
engaged, multivocal, decentralized. We ventured 
to identify and carve out a global set of conver- 
sations and invite the scholars and practitioners 
who were most knowledgeable and trained to 
offer information, insights, and interpretations. 
We aimed to open up new fields of investigations 
and new terrains of research. While we wait for the 
scholarly community to assess the contribution of 
EWIC, many researchers and students have indi- 
cated to us that EWIC has provoked them, stimu- 
lated their conversations, and encouraged them in 
intellectual and applied endeavors. It is this aspect, 
the pushing forward of new frontiers of research, 
to which EWIC has been particularly committed 
and to which EWIC On-Line will especially direct 
its attention. 


EWIC On-Line - revisioning the EWIC 
project 

EWIC On-Line begins its work in 2007 as a sub- 
scription publication. The print edition of EWIC 
is already available, by subscription, online. A 
new board of associate editors is being comprised 
for EWIC On-Line. I will continue as general 
editor. The associate editors of the print edition 
will become the new Advisory Editorial Board 
for EWIC On-Line, allowing for continuity and 
consultation, and yet new ideas and approaches. 
Brill anticipates that EWIC On-Line will be pub- 
lished twice a year, giving a much faster turn- 
around for entries. The EWIC On-Line editorial 
board will cover material that we were not able 
to cover in the print EWIC. We will also be able 
to solicit entries that may require entirely new 
research and a longer turnaround time. We are 
imagining new ways of framing the questions and 
solicitations, and new ways of grouping topics and 
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publishing new entries. EWIC On-Line may con- 
sider interactive modes of presenting and engaging 
new research. We are open to ideas and sugges- 
tions from our scholarly colleagues and welcome 
you to contact us with your thoughts. We look 
forward to publishing the first editions of EWIC 
On-Line (the new materials) and moving forward 
with this ambitious project into arenas we may not 
yet be able to imagine. 


SUAD JOSEPH 

General Editor, EWIC 
October 2007 

Davis, California 


NOTE 

I would like to acknowledge the magnificent assis- 
tance of Megan Fowler, Janny Chang, and Kimberly 
Westrick in carrying out the research and analysis of 
the accomplishments of the EWIC project. Especially, I 
am indebted to Megan Fowler who worked long nights 
and weekends in the final preparation of these tables 
to correct inconsistencies and to add additional data 
as I realized they were important. The statistics were 
quite difficult to do. Categories (author and region) are 
often not cut and dry. Where to place countries within 
regions; how to count authors who contribute in differ- 
ent entries, and what kind of statistics best represent the 
achievements and failures were not always self-evident. 
In addition, we used data provided by Brill, but Brill’s 
data shifted as volumes were published. Our counts and 
Brill’s did not always match 100% — though they were 
never far off from each other. The reason is that total 
word counts, authors, and entries, could not be known 
until the volume was published. Figures had to be redone 
numerous times as the latest “Overviews,” compiled 
weekly by Isabella Gerritsen at Brill, changed final entry 
and word counts. A minor difference remained at the end 
in the word count (1,305 words different between our 
word count and Brill’s, which we had not resolved by the 
time we went to press). While I take responsibility for the 
framework and analysis in this preface, I could not have 
done this work without the steady work of my graduate 
and undergraduate assistants. 
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Summary A: EWIC Table Statistics 


1. The official number of entries and word count from Brill is 1,246 entries, and 1,945,762 words. We 
also counted 1,246 entries, but only 1,944,457 words (almost certainly our error). This is a difference 
of only 1,305 words, and so we continued our calculations. We still found a total of 907 authors. 


2. Summary Figures: 


¢ Total Number of Authors in EWIC: 907 
Authors in Volume I: 69 
Authors in Volume II: 284 
Authors in Volume III: 169 
Authors in Volume IV: 223 
Authors in Volume V: 205 
Authors in Volume VI: 93 
Total Number of Authors with 1 Entry: 656 
Total Number of Authors with 2 Entries: 170 
Total Number of Authors with 3 Entries: 47 
Total Number of Authors with 4 Entries: 24 
Total Number of Authors with 5 Entries: 3 
Total Number of Authors with 6 or more Entries: 7 
Percentage of Authors with 1 Entry: 72.3% 
Percentage of Authors with 2 Entries: 18.7% 
Percentage of Authors with 3 Entries: 5.1% 
Percentage of Authors with 4 Entries: 2.6% 
Percentage of Authors with 5 Entries: 0.3% 
Percentage of Authors with 6 or more Entries: 0.77% 


Total Number of Entries written in EWIC: 1,246 


Total Number of Entries by Authors with 1 Entry: 641 
Total Number of Entries by Authors with 2 Entries: 330 
Total Number of Entries by Authors with 3 Entries: 120 
Total Number of Entries by Authors with 4 Entries: 88 
Total Number of Entries by Authors with 5 Entries: 15 
Total Number of Entries by Authors with 6 or more Entries: 52 


These figures add up to 1,246 entries, which matches the total number of entries in EWIC. 


Percentage of Entries by Authors with 1 Entry: 51.4% 
Percentage of Entries by Authors with 2 Entries: 26.5% 
Percentage of Entries by Authors with 3 Entries: 9.6% 
Percentage of Entries by Authors with 4 Entries: 7.1% 
Percentage of Entries by Authors with 5 Entries: 1.2% 
Percentage of Entries by Authors with 6 or more Entries: 4.2% 


The total word count in EWIC is similarly nearly accurate, with an error of 1305 words 
(perhaps 1-2 entries misplaced somewhere in the charts) 
Total word count in EWIC: 1,944,457 


Total word count for Authors with 1 Entry: 1,130,845 
Total word count for Authors with 2 Entries: 496,755 
Total word count for Authors with 3 Entries: 142,881 
Total word count for Authors with 4 Entries: 100,068 
Total word count for Authors with 5 Entries: 19,033 


Total word count for Authors with 6 or more Entries: 545875 
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(Summary A: EWIC Table Statistics continued) 


Percentage of word count for Authors with 1 Entry: 58.1% 
Percentage of word count for Authors with 2 Entries: 25.5% 
Percentage of word count for Authors with 3 Entries: 7.3% 
Percentage of word count for Authors with 4 Entries: 5.1% 
Percentage of word count for Authors with 5 Entries: 0.98% 
Percentage of word count for Authors with 6 or more 5 Entries: 2.8% 


3. Other Figures: 


¢ Out of the 1,246 entries, 
1,193 were written by single authors 


52 were written by double authors 
I written by triple authors 


Summary B: Countries in Each Region* 


Africa 

Algeria Lesotho 
Angola Madagascar 
Benin Malawi 
Botswana Mali 
Burkina Faso Mauritania 
Burundi Mauritius 
Cameroon Morocco 
Central African Republic Mozambique 
Chad Namibia 
Comoros Niger 
Congo Nigeria 
Cote d’Ivoire Rwanda 
Democratic Re public of the Congo Senegal 
Djibouti Sierra Leone 
Egypt Somalia 
Eritrea South Africa 
Ethiopia Sudan 
Gabon Swaziland 
Gambia Tanzania 
Ghana Togo 
Guinea Tunisia 
Guinea-Bissau Uganda 
Kenya Western Sahara 
Liberia Zambia 
Libya Zimbabwe 

North Africa 
Algeria Morocco 
Egypt Tunisia 
Libya Western Sahara 


* Some countries are included in more than one region. For example, Turkey is counted in both the Middle East 
and Europe. Afghanistan, the Maldives, and Pakistan are counted in both the Middle East and South Asia. Algeria, 
Egypt, Mauritania, and Sudan are counted in Africa, the Arab States, and the Middle East. 
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(Summary B: Countries in Each Region continued) 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Angola Lesotho 
Benin Madagascar 
Botswana Malawi 
Burkina Faso Mali 
Burundi Mauritania 
Cameroon Mauritius 
Central African Republic Mozambique 
Chad Namibia 
Comoros Niger 
Congo Nigeria 
Cote d’Ivoire Rwanda 
Democratic Republic of the Congo Senegal 
Djibouti Sierra Leone 
Eritrea Somalia 
Ethiopia South Africa 
Gabon Sudan 
Gambia Swaziland 
Ghana Tanzania 
Guinea Togo 
Guinea-Bissau Uganda 
Kenya Zambia 
Liberia Zimbabwe 


Arab States 


Algeria Oman 
Bahrain Qatar 
Egypt Saudi Arabia 
Iraq Sudan 
Jordan Syria 
Kuwait Tunisia 
Lebanon United Arab Emirates 
Libya West Bank and Gaza Strip 
Mauritania Yemen 
Morocco 
Middle East 
Algeria Mauritania 
Bahrain Morocco 
Cyprus Oman 
Egypt Qatar 
Iran Saudi Arabia 
Iraq Sudan 
Israel Syria 
Jordan Tunisia 
Kuwait Turkey 
Lebanon United Arab Emirates 
Libya West Bank and Gaza Strip 
Maldives Yemen 


Central Asia 


Azerbaijan Tajikistan 
Georgia Turkmenistan 
Kazakstan Uzbekistan 


Kyrgyzstan 
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(Summary B: Countries in Each Region continued) 


East Asia 
China Mongolia 
Japan Taiwan 
Korea, South 

South Asia 
Afghanistan Maldives 
Bangladesh Nepal 
Bhutan Pakistan 
India Sri Lanka 

Southeast Asia 

Brunei Myanmar 
Cambodia Philippines 
East Timor Singapore 
Fiji Thailand 
Indonesia Vietnam 
Malaysia 

Australia 
Australia New Zealand 

Caribbean 
Grenada Puerto Rico 
Haiti Trinidad and Tobago 
Jamaica 

Europe 

Albania Lithuania 
Austria Luxembourg 
Belarus Macedonia 
Belgium Moldova 
Bosnia and Herzegovina Netherlands 
Bulgaria Norway 
Croatia Poland 
Cyprus Portugal 
Czech Republic Romania 
Denmark Russia 
Estonia Serbia and Montenegro 
Finland Slovenia 
France Spain 
Germany Sweden 
Greece Switzerland 
Hungary Turkey 
Ireland United Kingdom 


Italy 
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(Summary B: Countries in Each Region continued) 


North America 


Canada United States 
South America 
Argentina Ecuador 
Belize El! Salvador 
Bolivia Guatemala 
Brazil Guyana 
Chile Honduras 
Colombia Mexico 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Suriname 
Dominican Republic Venezuela 


Summary C: Region and Population Statistics Summary* 


Regions Total Population Percentage of | Number of Muslims Percentage of 
Muslims Muslims to World 
Muslim Popluation 
Australia 24,549,947 2% 371,252 0.03 % 
Caribbean 16,577,467 0.45% 73,982 o% 
Europe 746,190,185 13.60% 101,433,242 7.00% 
North America 334,530,088 1.10% 356795202 0.25% 
South America 505,406,293 o% 1,167,110 0.08% 
Central Asia 73,289,013 74% 5455435039 3.80% 
East Asia I,524,140,830 1.30% 20,147,628 1.40% 
South Asia I,529,471,325 30.10% 460,752,979 31.80% 
Southeast Asia 569,224,169 39.65% 225,708,621 15.60% 
Africa 994,978,040 40.70% 404,951,087 27.90% 
North Africa 164,121,116 94.40% 154,928,042 10.70% 
Sub-Saharan Africa 830,856,924 30.10% 250,023,045 17.20% 
Arab States 328,701,688 90.40% 297,275,112 20.50% 
Middle East 669,473,870 92.50% 619,257,056 42.70% 


* The percentages of Muslims in each region compared to the world Muslim population add up to more than 100%, 
because some countries are included in more than one region. For example, Turkey is counted in both the Middle 
East and Europe. Afghanistan, the Maldives, and Pakistan are counted in both the Middle East and South Asia. 
Algeria, Egypt, Mauritania, and Sudan are counted in Africa, the Arab States, and the Middle East. 
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Summary D: Region and Population Statistics* 


Region/Countries Total Percentage of Number of 
Population Muslims Muslims 
South America 
Argentina 40,301,927 1.50% 604,529 
Belize 294,385 0.58% 1,707 
Bolivia 9,119,152 0.01% 912 
Brazil 190,010,647 0.02% 30,402 
Chile 16,284,741 o% 35257 
Colombia 44,379,598 0.02% 10,651 
Costa Rica 4,133,884 o% 4,134 
Cuba 11,394,043 0.01% 912 
Dominican Republic 9,365,818 o% 1,873 
Ecuador 13,755,680 o% 275 
EI Salvador 6,948,073 o% 2,084 
Guatemala 12,728,111 0.01% 1,018 
Guyana 769,095 7.20% 555375 
Honduras 7,483,763 0.04% 2,994 
Mexico 108,700,891 0.26% 282,622 
Panama 35242,173 0.30% 95727 
Suriname 470,784 13.50% 63,556 
Venezuela 26,023,528 0.35 % 91,082 
Totals: 505,406,293 0.23% 1,167,110 
North America 
Canada 33,390,141 2% 667,803 
United States 301,139,947 1% 3,011,399 
Totals: 334,530,088 1.10% 3,679,202 
Caribbean 
Grenada 89,971 0.30% 270 
Haiti 8,706,497 0.02% 1,741 
Jamaica 2,780,132 0.20% 55560 
Puerto Rico 35,944,259 o% 5,128 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,056,608 5.80% 61,283 
Totals: 16,577,467 0.45% 73,982 
Europe 
Albania 3,844,841 70% 2,691,388 
Austria 8,199,783 4.20% 344,391 
Belarus 957245723 0.10% 95724 


* Some countries are included in more than one region. For example, Turkey is counted in both the Middle East 
and Europe. Afghanistan, the Maldives, and Pakistan are counted in both the Middle East and South Asia. Algeria, 
Egypt, Mauritania, and Sudan are counted in Africa, the Arab States, and the Middle East. 
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Region/Countries Total Percentage of Number of 

Population Muslims Muslims 
Belgium 10,392,226 4.00% 415,689 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 4,552,198 40% 1,820,879 
Bulgaria 753225858 12.20% 893,389 
Croatia 4,493,312 1.30% 58,413 
Cyprus 788,457 18% 141,922 
Czech Republic 10,228,744 o% 10,229 
Denmark 55,468,120 2% 109,362 
Estonia 1,315,912 o% 55264 
Finland 5,238,460 o% 20,654 
France 63,718,187 6.90% 453965555 
Germany 82,400,996 3.90% 35213,639 
Greece 10,706,290 1.30% 139,182 
Hungary 9,956,108 0.10% 95956 
Ireland 4,109,086 o% 20,135 
Italy 58,147,733 1.40% 814,068 
Lithuania 355755439 0.08% 2,682 
Luxembourg 480,222 2.00% 9,604 
Macedonia 2,055,915 32% 657,893 
Moldova 4,328,816 0.07% 35030 
Netherlands 16,570,613 5.50% 911,384 
Norway 4,627,926 1.80% 83,303 
Poland 38,518,241 o% 3,852 
Portugal 10,642,836 o% 35,121 
Romania 22,276,056 0.20% 445552 
Russia I41,3775752 10% I4,1375775 
Serbia and Montenegro 10,150,265 3.20% 324,808 
Slovenia 2,009,245 2.40% 48,222 
Spain 40,448,191 2.30% 930,308 
Sweden 9,031,088 3% 270,933 
Switzerland 75554,661 4% 324,850 
Turkey 71,158,647 99% 66,889,128 
United Kingdom 60,776,238 2.70% 1,640,958 
Totals: 746,190,185 13.59% 101,433,242 
Australia 
Australia 20,434,176 1.70% 3475381 
New Zealand 4,115,771 0.58% 23,871 
Totals: 2455495947 1.50% 371,252 
East Asia 
China I,321,851,888 1.50% 19,827,778 
Japan 127,433,494 0.10% 121,062 
Korea, South 49,044,790 o% 35,000 
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Mongolia 2,951,786 4% 118,071 
Taiwan 22,858,872 o% 455717 
Totals: I,524,140,830 1.32% 20,147,628 
Central Asia 
Azerbaijan 8,120,247 93.4 7,584,311 
Georgia 4,646,003 9.90% 4595954 
Kazakstan 15,284,929 47% 7,183,917 
Kyrgyzstan 5,284,149 75% 3,963,112 
Tajikistan 7,076,598 90% 6,368,938 
Turkmenistan 5,097,028 89% 455365355 
Uzbekistan 275,780,059 88 24,446,452 
Totals: 73,289,013 74.42% 543543,039 
South Asia 
Afghanistan 31,889,923 99% 31,571,023 
Bangladesh 150,448,339 88.30% 132,446,365 
Bhutan 253275849 0.50% 11,639 
India 1,129,866,154 12% 135,583,938 
Maldives 369,031 99.41% 366,853 
Nepal 28,901,790 4% 1,156,072 
Pakistan 164,741,924 96% 158,152,247 
Sri Lanka 20,926,315 7% 1,464,842 
Totals: 1,529,471,325 30.12% 460,752,979 
Southeast Asia 
Brunei 3745577 64.00% 239,729 
Cambodia 13,995,904 3.50% 489,857 
East Timor 1,084,971 1% 10,850 
Fiji 918,675 7% 64,307 
Indonesia 234,693,997 85.20% 199,959,285 
Malaysia 24,821,286 60.40% 14,992,057 
Myanmar 4753735958 4% 1,894,958 
Philippines 91,077,287 5% 455535864 
Singapore 455 53,009 15% 682,951 
Thailand 65,068,149 4.60% 259935135 
Vietnam 85,262,356 0.08% 675357 
Totals: 569,224,169 39.65 % 225,708,621 
Africa 
Algeria 335333,216 99% 32,999,884 
Angola 12,263,596 70% 85,845 
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Benin 8,078,314 20.00% 1,615,663 
Botswana 1,815,508 0.20% 3,631 
Burkina Faso 14,326,203 50% 7,163,102 
Burundi 8,390,505 10% 839,051 
Cameroon 18,060,382 20% 3,612,076 
Central African Republic 4,369,038 50% 6555356 
Chad 9,885,661 51% 5,041,678 
Comoros 711,417 98% 657,822 
Congo 65,751,512 5% 35287,576 
Cote d’Ivoire 18,013,409 35% 6,304,693 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 65,751,512 5% 3,287,576 
Djibouti 496,374 94% 466,592 
Egypt 80,335,036 90% 7253015532 
Eritrea 45,906,585 48% 2,189,567 
Ethiopia 76,511,887 32.80% 25,095,899 
Gabon 1,454,867 1% 14,549 
Gambia 1,688,359 90% 1,519,523 
Ghana 22,931,299 15.60% 355775283 
Guinea 9,947,814 85% 8,455,642 
Guinea-Bissau 1,472,780 45% 662,751 
Kenya 36,913,721 10% 3,691,372 
Liberia 351955931 20% 639,186 
Libya 6,036,914 97% 5,855,807 
Lesotho 2,125,262 1.00% 21,256 
Madagascar 19,448,815 7% 1,361,417 
Malawi 13,603,181 12.80% 1,741,207 
Mali 11,995,402 90% 10,795,862 
Mauritania 35270,065 99.90% 35266,795 
Mauritius 1,250,882 17.00% 212,650 
Morocco 3357575175 98.70% 33,318,332 
Mozambique 20,905,585 20% 4,181,117 
Namibia 2,05 5,080 1.00% 20,055 
Niger 12,894,865 80% 10,315,892 
Nigeria 135,031,164 50% 67,515,582 
Rwanda 959075509 4.60% 4555745 
Senegal 12,521,851 94% 11,770,540 
Sierra Leone 6,144,562 60% 3,686,737 
Somalia 9,118,773 99.90% 9,109,654 
South Africa 4359975828 1.50% 659,967 
Sudan 3953795358 70% 2755655551 
Swaziland 1,133,066 1% 11,331 
Tanzania 39,384,223 35% 13,784,478 
Togo 5,701,579 13.70% 781,116 
Tunisia 10,276,158 98% 10,070,635 
Uganda 30,262,610 12.10% 3,661,775 


Western Sahara 382,617 99.80% 381,852 
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Zambia 11,477,447 1.00% 114,774 
Zimbabwe 12,311,143 1.00% 123,111 
Totals: 994,978,040 40.70% 404,95 1,087 
North Africa 
Algeria 335333216 99% 32,999,884 
Egypt 80,335,036 90% 7253015532 
Libya 6,036,914 97% 5585 5,807 
Morocco 3357575175 98.70% 33,318,332 
Tunisia 10,276,158 98% 10,070,635 
Western Sahara 382,617 99.80% 381,852 
Totals: 164,121,116 94.40% 154,928,042 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
Angola 12,263,596 70% 85,845 
Benin 8,078,314 20.00% 1,615,663 
Botswana 1,815,508 0.20% 3,631 
Burkina Faso 14,326,203 50% 7,163,102 
Burundi 8,390,505 10% 839,051 
Cameroon 18,060,382 20% 3,612,076 
Central African Republic 4,369,038 50% 6555356 
Chad 9,885,661 51% 5,041,678 
Comoros 711,417 98% 657,822 
Congo 65,751,512 5% 35287,576 
Cote d’Ivoire 18,013,409 35% 6,304,693 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 655,751,512 5% 35287,576 
Djibouti 496,374 94% 466,592 
Eritrea 45,906,585 48% 2,189,567 
Ethiopia 76,511,887 32.80% 25,095,899 
Gabon 1,454,867 1% 14,549 
Gambia 1,688,359 90% 1,519,523 
Ghana 22,931,299 15.60% 355775283 
Guinea 9,947,814 85% 8,455,642 
Guinea-Bissau 1,472,780 45% 662,751 
Kenya 36,913,721 10% 3,691,372 
Liberia 35195,931 20% 639,186 
Lesotho 2,125,262 1.00% 21,256 
Madagascar 19,448,815 7% 1,361,417 
Malawi 13,603,181 12.80% 1,741,207 
Mali 11,995,402 90% 10,795,862 
Mauritania 35270,065 99.90% 35266,795 
Mauritius 1,250,882 17.00% 212,650 
Mozambique 20,905,585 20% 4,181,117 
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Namibia 2,05 5,080 1.00% 20,055 
Niger 12,894,865 80% 10,315,892 
Nigeria 135,031,164 50% 67,515,582 
Rwanda 93907,509 4.60% 4555745 
Senegal 12,521,851 94% 11,770,540 
Sierra Leone 6,144,562 60% 3,686,737 
Somalia 9,118,773 99.90% 9,109,654 
South Africa 435997,828 1.50% 659,967 
Sudan 3953795358 70% 2755655551 
Swaziland 1,133,066 1% 11,331 
Tanzania 39,384,223 35% 13,784,478 
Togo 557015579 13.70% 781,116 
Uganda 30,262,610 12.10% 3,661,775 
Zambia I1,4773447 1.00% 114,774 
Zimbabwe 12,311,143 1.00% 123,111 
Totals: 830,856,924 30.09% 250,023,045 
Arab States 
Algeria 333335216 99% 32,999,884 
Bahrain 708,573 81.20% 5755361 
Egypt 80,33 5,036 90% 7253 01,532 
Iraq 27,499,638 97% 26,674,649 
Jordan 6,053,193 95% 55759533 
Kuwait 255055559 80% 2,004,447 
Lebanon 3,826,018 55% 2,104,310 
Libya 6,036,914 97% 5,855,807 
Mauritania 35270,065 99.90% 35266,795 
Morocco 3357575175 98.70% 33,318,332 
Oman 3,204,897 92.67% 2,969,658 
Qatar 907,229 77.50% 703,102 
Saudi Arabia 27,601,038 92.80% 25,613,763 
Sudan 3953795358 70% 2735655551 
Syria 19,314,747 90% 17,383,272 
Tunisia 10,276,158 98% 10,070,635 
United Arab Emirates 4,444,011 61.75% 25,744,177 
West Bank and Gaza Strip 4,018,332 83.74% 353655079 
Yemen 22,230,531 99 22,008,225 
Totals: 328,701,688 90.44% 297,275,112 
Middle East 
Afghanistan 31,889,923 99% 31,571,023 
Algeria 333335216 99% 32,999,884 
Bahrain 708,573 81.20% 5755361 
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Cyprus 788,457 18% I41,922 
Egypt 80,335,036 90% 7253015532 
Iran 655,397,521 98% 64,089,570 
Iraq 27,499,638 97% 26,674,649 
Israel 6,426,679 12% 771,201 
Jordan 6,053,193 95% 55750533 
Kuwait 255055559 80% 2,004,447 
Lebanon 3,826,018 55% 2,104,310 
Libya 6,036,914 97% 5585 5,807 
Maldives 369,031 99.41% 366,853 
Mauritania 35270,065 99.90% 35266,795 
Morocco 3357575175 98.70% 33,318,332 
Oman 3,204,897 92.67% 2,969,658 
Pakistan 164,741,924 96% 158,152,247 
Qatar 907,229 77.50% 703,102 
Saudi Arabia 27,601,038 92.80% 25,613,763 
Sudan 3953795358 70% 2755655551 
Syria 19,314,747 90% 17,383,272 
Tunisia 10,276,158 98% 10,070,635 
Turkey 71,158,647 99% 66,889,128 
United Arab Emirates 4,444,011 61.75% 25,744,177 
West Bank and Gaza Strip 4,018,332 83.74% 353655079 
Yemen 22,230,531 99 22,008,225 
Totals: 669,473,870 92.50% 619,257,056 

Summary E: Region and Population Statistics Master Table* 

Total Percentage of Number of 
Countries Population Muslims Muslims 
Afghanistan 31,889,923 99% 31,571,023 
Albania 3,844,841 70% 2,691,388 
Algeria 3353330216 99% 32,999,884 
Angola 12,263,596 70% 85,845 
Argentina 40,301,927 1.50% 604,529 
Australia 20,434,176 1.70% 3475381 
Austria 8,199,783 4.20% 344,391 
Azerbaijan 8,120,247 93-4 7,584,311 
Bahrain 708,573 81.20% 5755361 
Benin 8,078,314 20.00% 1,615,663 
Bangladesh 150,448,339 88.30% 132,446,365 


* Note: This is a list of Muslim population statistics taken from the CIA Facts List for 2007. 
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Belarus 957245723 0.10% 95724 
Belgium 10,392,226 4.00% 415,689 
Belize 294,385 0.58% 1,707 
Bhutan 253275849 0.50% 11,639 
Bolivia 9,119,152 0.01% 912 
Bosnia and Herzegovina 455525198 40% 1,820,879 
Botswana 1,815,508 0.20% 3,631 
Brazil 190,010,647 0.02% 30,402 
Brunei 3745577 64.00% 239,729 
Bulgaria 753225858 12.20% 893,389 
Burkina Faso 14,326,203 50% 7,163,102 
Burundi 8,390,505 10% 839,051 
Cambodia 13,995,904 3.50% 489,857 
Cameroon 18,060,382 20% 3,612,076 
Canada 335390,141 2% 667,803 
Central African Republic 4,369,038 50% 6555356 
Chad 9,885,661 51% 5,041,678 
Chile 16,284,741 o% 35257 
China I,321,851,888 1.50% 19,827,778 
Colombia 4453795598 0.02% 10,651 
Comoros 711,417 98% 657,822 
Congo 65,751,512 5% 35287,576 
Costa Rica 4,133,884 o% 4,134 
Cote d’Ivoire 18,013,409 35% 6,304,693 
Croatia 4,4935312 1.30% 58,413 
Cuba 11,394,043 0.01% 912 
Cyprus 788,457 18% I41,922 
Czech Republic 10,228,744 o% 10,229 
Democratic Republic of the 
Congo 65,751,512 5% 35287,576 
Denmark 5,468,120 2% 109,362 
Djibouti 496,374 94% 466,592 
Dominican Republic 9,365,818 o% 1,873 
East Timor 1,084,971 1% 10,850 
Ecuador 13,755,680 o% 275 
Egypt 80,335,036 90% 72,301,532 
EI Salvador 6,948,073 o% 2,084 
Eritrea 4,906,585 48% 2,189,567 
Estonia 1,315,912 o% 55264 
Ethiopia 76,511,887 32.80% 25,095,899 
Fiji 918,675 7% 64,307 
Finland 5,238,460 o% 20,654 
France 63,718,187 6.90% 453965555 
Gabon 1,454,867 1% 14,549 
Gambia 1,688,359 90% 1,519,523 
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Georgia 4,646,003 9.90% 4595954 
Germany 82,400,996 3.90% 35213,639 
Ghana 22,931,299 15.60% 355775283 
Greece 10,706,290 1.30% 139,182 
Grenada 89,971 0.30% 270 
Guatemala 12,728,111 0.01% 1,018 
Guinea 959475814 85% 8,455,642 
Guinea-Bissau 1,472,780 45% 662,751 
Guyana 769,095 7.20% 559375 
Haiti 8,706,497 0.02% 1,741 
Honduras 7,483,763 0.04% 2,994 
Hungary 9,956,108 0.10% 95956 
India I,129,866,154 12% 135,583,938 
Indonesia 234,693,997 85.20% 199,959,285 
Iran 6553975521 98% 64,089,570 
Iraq 275,499,638 97% 26,674,649 
Ireland 4,109,086 o% 20,135 
Israel 6,426,679 12% 771,201 
Italy 58,147,733 1.40% 814,068 
Jamaica 2,780,132 0.20% 55560 
Japan 127,433,494 0.10% 121,062 
Jordan 6,053,193 95% 557505533 
Kazakstan 15,284,929 47% 7,183,917 
Kenya 36,913,721 10% 3,691,372 
Korea, South 49,044,790 o% 35,000 
Kuwait 255055559 80% 2,004,447 
Kyrgyzstan 5,284,149 75% 35963112 
Lebanon 3,826,018 55% 2,104,310 
Liberia 35195,931 20% 639,186 
Libya 6,036,914 97% 5,855,807 
Lesotho 2,125,262 1.00% 21,256 
Lithuania 355755439 0.08% 2,682 
Luxembourg 480,222 2.00% 9,604 
Macedonia 2,055,915 32% 657,893 
Madagascar 19,448,815 7% 1,361,417 
Malawi 13,603,181 12.80% 1,741,207 
Malaysia 24,821,286 60.40% 14,992,057 
Maldives 369,031 99.41% 366,853 
Mali 11,995,402 90% 10,795,862 
Mauritania 3,270,065 99.90% 35266,795 
Mauritius 1,250,882 17.00% 212,650 
Mexico 108,700,891 0.26% 282,622 
Moldova 4,328,816 0.07% 3,030 
Mongolia 2,951,786 4% 118,071 
Montenegro 684,736 18% 123,252 
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Morocco 3357575175 98.70% 33,318,332 
Mozambique 20,905,585 20% 4,181,117 
Myanmar 4753733958 4% 1,894,958 
Namibia 2505 5,080 1.00% 20,055 
Nepal 28,901,790 4% 1,156,072 
Netherlands 16,570,613 5.50% 911,384 
New Zealand 4,115,771 0.58% 23,871 
Niger 12,894,865 80% 10,315,892 
Nigeria 135,031,164 50% 67,515,582 
Norway 4,627,926 1.80% 83,303 
Oman 3,204,897 92.67% 2,969,658 
Pakistan 164,741,924 96% 158,152,247 
Panama 35242,173 0.30% 95727 
Philippines 91,077,287 5% 455535864 
Poland 38,518,241 o% 3,852 
Portugal 10,642,836 o% 35,121 
Puerto Rico 359445259 o% 5,128 
Qatar 907,229 77.50% 703,102 
Romania 2.2,2.76,056 0.20% 4455 52 
Russia 141,377,752 10% 14,137,775 
Rwanda 959975509 4.60% 4555745 
Saudi Arabia 27,601,038 92.80% 25,613,763 
Senegal 12,521,851 94% 11,770,540 
Serbia and Montenegro 10,150,265 3.20% 324,808 
Sierra Leone 6,144,562 60% 3,686,737 
Singapore 4,553,009 15% 682,951 
Slovenia 2,009,245 2.40% 48,222 
Somalia 9,118,773 99.90% 9,109,654 
South Africa 4359975828 1.50% 659,967 
Spain 40,448,191 2.30% 930,308 
Sri Lanka 20,926,315 7% 1,464,842 
Sudan 395379358 70% 2755655551 
Suriname 470,784 13.50% 63,556 
Swaziland 1,133,066 1% 11,331 
Sweden 9,031,088 3% 270,933 
Switzerland 75554,661 4% 324,850 
Syria 19,314,747 90% 17,383,272 
Taiwan 22,858,872 o% 455717 
Tajikistan 7,076,598 90% 6,368,938 
Tanzania 39,384,223 35% 13,784,478 
Thailand 65,068,149 4.60% 259935135 
Togo 5,701,579 13.70% 781,116 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,056,608 5.80% 61,283 
Tunisia 10,276,158 98% 10,070,635 
Turkey 71,158,647 99% 66,889,128 
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Turkmenistan 5,097,028 89% 455365355 
Uganda 30,262,610 12.10% 3,661,775 
Ukraine 46,299,862 1.70% 787,098 
United Arab Emirates 4,444,011 61.75% 257445177 
United Kingdom 60,776,238 2.70% 1,640,958 
United States 301,139,947 1% 3,011,399 
Uzbekistan 27,780,059 88 24,446,452 
Venezuela 26,023,528 0.35 % 91,082 
Vietnam 85,262,356 0.08 % 67,357 
West Bank and Gaza Strip 4,018,332 83.74% 353655079 
Western Sahara 382,617 99.80% 381,852 
Yemen 22,230,531 99 22,008,225 
Zambia 11,4773447 1.00% 114,774 
Zimbabwe 12,311,143 1.00% 123,111 
Totals: 6,559,479,921 22.12% 1,450,735,568 


TABLES 


Table 1: EWIC Total Author List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI Summary 
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Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Total 
ENT WC} ENT WC ENT WC ENT WC} ENT WC] ENT WC] T-ENT  T-WC 

Total 68 365 196 264 244 109 1246 
Entries 
Total 275413 513583 294283 341539 374640 143999 1944457 
Word 
Counts 
Total 69 284 169 223 205 93 1043 
Number 
of 
Different 
Authors 
(as titled) 


Notes: This is a summary of all the authors in EWIC and the number of entries they wrote as well as the number of words for the 
entries. This is the master list for the statistics on authors. Often, in the other volumes, the total number of entries is not equal to the 
total number of different authors, because some authors wrote more than one entry, and some entries are co-authored. As a result, the 
number of entries and the total word counts for each volume are correct, but not the number of actual authors in EWIC. 


Table 2: EWIC Total Author List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI: Table Lists Co-Authors Together 


Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC |ENT WC|ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Abaza, Mona I 3633 I 3633 
Abdalla, Ismail H. I 2867 I 2867 
Abdel Halim, Asma Mohamed I 1457 I 1457 
Abdul Manaf, Nor I 2624 I 2624 
Faridah 
Abdullaeva, Firuza ia 535 I 535 
Abdullah, Zulkarnaini I 2029 I 2029 
Abdullahi, Mohamed I 830 I 830 
Diriye 
Abdurazakova, Dono 4 4334 4 4334 
Abirafeh, Lina 2 955 2 955 
Abisaab, Rula I 1738 I 1738 
Abou EI Fadl, Khaled I 3467 I 3467 
Absar, Syeda Sharmin 2 2869 2 2869 
Abu-Fadil, Magda 1259 I 1259 
Abugideiri, Hibba 2 4267 2 4267 
Abul-Magd, Zeinab A. 2792 I 2792 
Abu-Lughod, Lila I 3473 I 3473 
Abu-Odeh, Lama 3 5175 3 5175 
Abu-Zahra, Nadia 2 4361 Ps 4361 
Adak, Hiilya t 965 I 965 
Adelman, Madelaine I 888 I 888 
Adra, Najwa I ro28} 4 4r164| 2 2044 4 4236 
Afroz, Sultana I 1377 I 1377 
Afsar, Rita I 1547 I 1547 
Afsaruddin, Asma I 3524 I 3524 
Afzal-Khan, Fawzia 7 1532 I 1532 
Aghajanian, Akbar 2 2093] I 978 3 3071 
Agis, Derya I 1189 I 1189 
Ahlberg, Nora I 1399 I 1399 
Ahmad, Fauzia E. I I190 I I190 
Ahmad, Nausheen 7. I991 I I991 
Notes: This is a summary of all the authors in EWIC and the number of entries they wrote as well as the number of words for the 
entries. This is the master list for the statistics on authors. Often, in the other volumes, the total number of entries is not equal to the 


total number of different authors, because some authors wrote more than one entry, and some entries are co-authored. As a result, 
the number of entries and the total word counts for each volume are correct, but not the number of actual authors in EWIC. The 
number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” because some authors co-wrote entries. 
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Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC }]ENT WC|]ENT WC }]ENT WC |ENT WC ]T-ENT T-WC 
Ahmad, Sharifah £ 1955 I 1955 
Suhanah Syed 
Ahmadi, Jale 2 1754 2 1754 
Ahmed, Fauzia E. I 1481 I 1481 
Ahmed, Karen I 1966] 1 1966 
Ahmed, Sawssan R. I 1627] 1 1627 
Ahmed, Zebun N. rt 1874] 41 1874 
Ajrouch, Kristine J. I 1709 I 770 2 2479 
Alaei, Arash & Alaei, 2 1528] 1 582 3 2110 
Kamiar 
Ali, Kamran Asdar I 1485 I 1485 
Ali, Kecia I 2926 I 2926 
Ali, Muhammad I 2008 I 2008 
Ali, Souad T. I 959 I 959 
Alidou, Ousseina I 1237 I 1237 
Aliev, Fuad I 1038 I 1038 
Alimdjanova, Dinara I 597 I 597 
al-Jarf, Reima I 784 I 784 
Allan, Diane K. I 1350 I 1350 
Allen, Lori A. 2 3109 2 3109 
Allés, Elisabeth I 2168 I 1339 2 3507 
Altan, Ozlem I 783 I 783 
Al-Thawr, Sabria 2 2056 2 2056 
Mohammed 
Altinay, Ayse Gil Tr 807 rt 807 
Amery, Hussein A. I 1298 I 1298 
Amin, Camron Michael I 2306 I 2306 
Amin, Sajeda I 211 I I211 
Amiraux, Valérie 2 2756 2 2756 
Andaya, Barbara Watson I 6060 I 6060 
Andrews, B. Lacey (Gale, I I451 I 1220 2 2671 
Lacey Andrews) 
Anetshofer, Helga 3 2726 2726 
Anker, Deborah E. & I 22:92. 22792 
Lufkin, Paul T. 
Ansari, Sarah I 2038 I 3139 2 5177 
Anwar, Etin I 2131/ I 5011 2 7142 
Anwar, Ghazala I 1238 I 1238 
Arakelova, Victoria I 2726 I 2726 
Arakelova, Victoria & I 2972 I 2972 
Asatrian, Mushegh 
Arat, Yesim I 2429 I 1506 2 3935 
Arat, Zehra F. Kabasakal I 2074 I 2074 
Arin, Canan 2 1629 2 1629 
Armani, Nora I 803] 1 803 
Armanios, Febe I 1160 I 1160 
Armijo-Hussein, Jacqueline I 3027 I 3027 
Arnfred, Signe I 2296 I 2296 
Arsenijevic, Damir I IO16 I 1016 
Artaman, Ali 3. 3530 3 3530 
Ashour, Omar & Jamil, I I210 I I210 
Uzma 
Ask, Karin I 661; 1 661 
Aslan, Senem I 617 I 617 
Aswad, Barbara C. I 3384 I 3384 
Atalar, Kiirsad I 1258 I 1258 
Ayata, Ayse Giines I TI21 I T1211 
Azimova, Dinora I 973| +I 973 
Azimova, Nodira I 817 I 817 
Azmi, Shaheen Hussain I 1714 I 1205 2 2919 
Babayan, Kathryn I 5720 I 5720 
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Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]ENT WC|ENT WC |] ENT WC |ENT WC ]T-ENT T-WC 
Babich, Irina I 1883 3 3493 4 5376 
Babuna, Aydin I LOO IOOL 
Baderoon, Gabeba 2 2491 2 2491 
Bahrampour, Tara I 1524 I 1524 
Baksié-Mufti¢é, Jasna 3 3283 I r4t) 4 4424 
Balasecu, Alexandru £ ies I 771 
Ballata, Sabine I 1026] 1 1026 
Bamia, Aida A. I 1300 I 1300 
Bandiaky, Solange I I103 I L103 
Banerjee, Paula z 3010 2 3010 
Banerji, Chitrita I 1207 I 1207 
Bargach, Jamila 3 3629| 2 1839 5 5468 
Baron, Beth & Pursley, Sara I 1086 I 1086 
Bartels, Edien I 1210 I 1210 
Bassiouney, Reem I 2585 I 2585 
Basu Roy, Arpita 2 1427 2 1427 
Batmanglij, Najmieh I 1923 I 1923 
Bayindir, Servet I 1123 I 1123 
Bedford, Sofie 4 2483] 4 2483 
Bellér-Hann, Ildiké I 1497 I 1497 
Bennett, Linda Rae I 3628 I 3628 
Bennison, Amira K. I 981 I 981 
Benson, Linda I 3990 I 3990 
Berberian, Houri I 3131 I 3131 
Berdieva, Dilchoda I 976 I 976 
Bergeaud-Blackler, Florence I 1655 I 1655 
Berkland, Mara K. I 999 I 999 
Berktay, Fatmagiil 2 1752 2 1752 
Berliner, David I 1571 I 1571 
Besio, Kathryn I 1362) 4 1362 
Beydoun, Lina I 1527 I 1527 
Bezhan, Faridullah I 1255 I 1255 
Bhatty, Zarina I 1499 I 1499 
Bier, Laura r 4156 2 2770 3 6926 
Bilsel, Hande I 1124 I 1124 
Binark, Mutlu I 827 I 827 
Birkalan, Hande I 1326| 2 3159 3 4485 
Birkalan-Gedik, Hande A. 4 3647/ 2 2554 6 6201 
Bishop, Elizabeth I r818| 1 766| 1 915| 1 1056 4 4555 
Blackburn, Susan I 2744 I 2744 
Blackwood, Evelyn I 4684 I 4684 
Blumi, Isa I 909 t 865] 2 1774 
Boddy, Janice I 770 I 770 
Boivin, Michel I 978 I 978 
Bowen, Donna Lee I 1833 I 1841 2 3674 
Bowring, Bill I 770 I 770 
Boxberger, Linda I 799 I 799 
Boyd, Jean I 1501 I 1139 2 2640 
Bradatan, Cristina I 1496 I 1496 
Brathwaite, Amy I 908} 1 908 
Brodeur, Patrice I 4064 I 4064 
Brouwer, Lenie I 1393 I 1393 
Bruijn, Mirjam de I 988 I 988 
Bruijn, Petra de 4 3419 4 3419 
Bucar, Elizabeth M. I 709 I 709 
Budiani, Debra I 889 I 889 
Buggenhagen, Beth Anne I 1396 I 1396 
Buitelaar, Marjo I 2041 I 2041 
Bullock, Katherine 2 2878 2 2878 
Buonaventura, Wendy I 1009 I 1009 


lit 
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Volume I Volume II_| Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC ]T-ENT T-WC 
Burt, Clarissa I 2167 I 2167 
Buturovic, Amila I 1168 I 1168 
Caha, Omer x 834 I 834 
Cakir, Serpil I 1024 I 1024 
Caldwell, Bruce 2 2662 2 2662 
Caldwell, John C. 2 2800 2 2800 
Cammack, Mark I 2014 I 2014 
Campo, Magda & Campo, I 2932 I 2932 
Juan E. 
Cafias Cuevas, Sandra I 1215 I 1215 
Cantone, Cleo I 1684 I 1684 
Carabelli, Giulia I 538] 1 538 
Cemrek, Murat I gor I gor 
Cesari, Jocelyne I 2912 I 2581 2 5493 
Chadha, Gita I 1195 I T195 
Chakravrti, Uma I 7590 I 7590 
Chatterjee, Indrani I 1400 I 1400 
Chatty, Dawn I 851 I 851 
Chatwin, Mary Ellen I 962| 1 794 2 1756 
Chatwin, Mary Ellen & I 650 I 650 
Suleimanov, Mamed 
Chebchoub, Fatima I 1974 I 1974 
Cheikh, Nadia El- I 1336] 4 1336 
Chhachhi, Amrita I 1975 I 1975 
Childress, Faith I 934) 1 934 
Chinn, Sonia I 302 I 302 
Chishti, Maliha I 1164 I 1164 
Choksy, Jamsheed I 2501 I 2501 
Chong, Erica I 2361 I 2361 
Christelow, Allan I 1978 I 1978 
Christie, Niall I 3610 I 3610 
Chuzaifah, Yuniyanti I 2597] 1 2597 
Citgi, Oya I 1367 I 1367 
Civantos, Christina I 1211 I I211 
Clammer, John I 1969 I 1969 
Clancy-Smith, Julia I 10508 I 1744 @ T2d52 
Clark, Janine A. I 999 I 999 
Clark, William 2 1958 2 1958 
Clarke, Lynda I 3012 I 3012 
Coker, Elizabeth I T192 I T192 
Connell, Daniel I 1662 I 1662 
Cooke, Miriam I 6120 I 6120 
Creevey, Lucy & I 1330 I 1330 
Callaway, Barbara 
Cupic, Simona & I 1738 I 1738 
Merenik, Lidija 
Cusack, Igor I 1200 I 1200 
Dabbous, Sonia I 1479| 1 1479 
Dadi, Iftikhar I Iogt I IO91 
Dafinger, Andreas I 1256] 1 1256 
Dahl, Gudrun I rosé} 4 1056 
Dahlgren, Susanne 2 2478 I 1199 3 3677 
Dallal, Ahmad 2733/ I 6449 2 9182 
Dallalfar, Arlene I 1912 I 1912 
Daly, Mary-Catherine 3 2720 3 2720 
Dane, Kirstin Sabrina 2 1828 2 1828 
Daneshpour, Manijeh I 797 I 797 
Dangor, Suleman E. I 1283 I 1283 
Daniels, Doria I 1372 I 1372 
Dara Affiah, Neng I 853; 1 853 
Dasgupta, Shamita Das I 1046 I 1046 


TABLES liii 
Table 2 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC ]T-ENT T-WC 
Daughtry, Carla I 1232 I 1232 
Davis, Susan Schaefer I 1955 I 1955 
Debevec, Liza I 1264| 1 1495| 2 2759 
Declich, Francesca I «1g0] 1 1190 
Dedeoglu, Saniya I ‘Sa7 I 577 
Deeb, Lara I 1080 I 1080 
Deguilhem, Randi I 3119 I 3119 
DeJong, Jocelyn I 1381 I 1381 
De Jorio, Rosa & Grosz- qr 2484/ 1 2484 

Ngate, Maria 
Demir, Cennet Engin I 992 I 992 
Demirdirek, Hiilya I 408 I 408 
Demirer, Yucel I 1064 I 1064 
Derichs, Claudia I 2196 I 2196 
Devasahayam, Theresa W. I 2079 I 2079 
Devenyi, Kinga I 1074 I 1074 
Dewajati, Cahyaningrum I 2761 I 2761 
Di-Capua, Yoav I 1057 I 1057 
Dietz, Gunther I 1752 I 1752 
Diouf, Esailama G. A. I 1220 I 1220 
Doja, Albert I 2203) 1 2203 
Doubleday, Veronica 3 1524 3 1524 
Dowd, Robert I 1456 I 1456 
Droeber, Julia I 1277| 1 r16r| 2 2811) 4 5249 
Duany, Julia Aker 2 421; 2 1421 
Duman, Dzamna I 1127 I 1127 
Dunbar, Roberta Ann I 1302] #4 1302 
Ecevit, Yildiz I 606 I 606 
Eftekhar, Mehrdad & i. Joo] I 700 

Moshtagh, Nahaleh 
EI Fadl, Khaled Abou I 3467 I 3467 
El Hamel, Chouki I Io19 I Io19 
El-Attar, Heba I 970 I 970 
Elfira, Mina I 2122 I 2122 
EI Hessen, Souraya Sue I 888 I 888 
Elinson, Alexander E. I 1365 I 1365 
Ellerson, Beti I 2526 I 2526 
Ellis, Burcu Akan I 1493| 1 1580 % 3073 
El-Meehy, Asya I 820 I 820 
Elsadda, Hoda I 2860 I 2860 
Endut, Noraida I 1996 I 1996 
Engeland, Anisseh Van 3 2679 3 2679 
Erman, Tahire I 1001 I IOO1 
Esfandiari, Haleh 2 919 os 919 
Esfidani, Mohammed I 588 I 588 

R. & Zarandi, Masoud 

Karami 
Esim, Simel cs 1853 I 1853 
Eslami, Zohreh R. & I 1062 I 1062 

Eslami-Rasekh, Abbass 
Evers Rosander, Eva I 1526| 1 1210] 2 2736 
Ewing, Katherine Pratt I 776| I 1617 2 2393 
Fabos, Anita 3 3694 3 3694 
Fadil, Nadia I 1588 I 1588 
Fahid, Sima I 3026 I 3026 
Faier, Elizabeth Anne I 1332 I 1332 
Fanta, Abreham Alemu I 923 I 923 
Farag, Iman I 992 I 992 
Farah, Randa I 1795 I 1795 
Fareed, Muneer I 1315 I 1315 


liv 
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Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Fargues, Philippe I 3110 I 3110 
Farhi, Farideh 3 2214 3 2214 
Faroghi, Suraiya I 7241 I 1979 2 9220 
Fauss, Lindsey r 1269 I 1269 
Fauzia, Amelia I 1994| 1 1994 
Fawaz, Mona 1378 I 1378 
Fay, Mary Ann I 6484 I 6484 
Fazalbhoy, Nasreen I 1636| I 1427 2 3063 
Feldman, Shelley I 1837] 1 1837 
Feldman, Shelley & 3214 I 3214 
Williams, Lindy 
Fernea, Elizabeth Warnock tT ‘4327 I 3327 
Filippi-Franz, Melissa I 1861 I 1861 
Findly, Ellison Banks I 1932 I 1932 
Firestone, Reuven I 5355 I 5355 
Flaskerud, Ingvild I 507 I 507 
Fleischmann, Ellen 1396 I 1396 
Flores Khalil, Andrea I 1270 I 1270 
Flueckiger, Joyce Burkhalter I 996 I 996 
Fluehr-Lobban, Carolyn ra 1003 I 1003 
Ford, Richard 2008 I 2008 
Foroughi, Payam I 1478 I 1478 
Foster, Charles I 2545} 1 2545 
Frank, Emily I 1027 I 1027 
Freeman, Julianne E. I 1477 I 1477 
Frierson, Elizabeth z 2979 I 2979 
Frisina, Annalisa I 1030 I 1030 
Frisk, Sylva 2790 I 2790 
Fuad, Muhammad cd 3078 I 3078 
Funches, Maryam 2519 I 2519 
Furniss, Graham I TI41 I II41 
Gale, Lacey Andrews 1220 I 1220 
Galié, Alessandra 2454 a 2454 
Gallagher, Nancy 2 4357 2 4357 
Gangoli, Geetanjali 1498 I 1498 
Gardner, Ann I 1251 1588 2 2839 
Gausset, Quentin 2258 I 2258 
Gelder, Pauline van I IOOL I IOOL 
Gerami, Shahin I 2055 I 2055 
Gerami, Shahin & 2 1446 2 1446 
Lehnerer, Melodye 
Gerami, Shahin & Safiri, I 2180 I 2180 
Khadijeh 
Ghadially, Rehana I 1039 1123 2 2162 
Ghafur, Shayer 2700 2 2700 
Ghandehari, Pardis I 859 735 2 1594 
Ghannam, Farha 2 2964 2 2964 
Ghodsee, Kristen 2737 2 2737 
Ghomi, Heidi ae 657 I 657 
Ghorashi, Halleh I 631 I 631 
Giacomuzzi, Andrea 2 1790 2 1790 
Gibson, Diana I 2235 I 2235 
Giladi, Avner I I901 I I9Q01 
Giles, Linda L. 2 2788 2 2788 
Glacier, Osire I 1665 I 1665 
Glosemeyer, Iris I 1089 I 1089 
Glover, William J. Toro I Io1o 
Gobenli, Mediha I T131 I I131 
Goécek, Fatma Miige I 6678 I 6678 
Gokkir, Necmettin & I 814 I 814 
Aydar, Hidayet 
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Volume I Volume II_ | Volume III Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC ENT WC |ENT WC|ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Goldman, Shalom I 2774 I 2774 
Goldstein, Judith L. I 637 I 637 
Gottschling, Beth I 516 I 516 
Gould, Rebecca I 548 7577| 8 8125 
Graham Davies, Sharyn I 4727 I 4727 
Gray, Laurel Victoria I 1756 1756 
Gray, Leslie I 1080 1224] 2 2304 
Green, Monica H. I 2263 I 2263 
Gresh, Geoffrey 4 2533 4 2535 
Gross, Nasrine 2 1025 2 1025 
Gumppenberg, I 1397 I 1397 

Marie-Carin von 
Gupta, Lina I 1442 1442 
Gyul, Elmira I 1217 I 1217 
Habibi, Faranguis if 796 I 796 
Haga, Rannveig I 1461 I 1461 
Haghani, Fakhri I 1148 I 1148 
Hakim, Meryem 2 1764 2 1764 
Hale, Sondra 2 1421 2 1421 
Haley, Andrew P. I 1543 I 1543 
Halim, Sadeka I 2108 I 2108 
Halvorson, Sarah J. I 2060 1704} 2 3764 
Hamdy, Sherine I 3110 I 3110 
Hamid, Gamal Mahmoud I 1032 I 1032 
Hammond, Laura 1746| 1 1746 
Hammond, Marlé I 6265 I 6265 
Hamzaoglu, Onur 2380) 2 2380 
Handal, Nathalie I T141 I II41 
Hansen, Kathryn I 1626 I 1626 
Harding, Frances I 1326 I 1326 
Harjjanti, Susi Dwi I 916 I 916 
Haron, Muhammed I I4it I I4tt 
Harris, Colette 5 4552| 6 6027 It 10579 
Harris, Leila M. 2 1531 2 1531 
Hart, Kimberly I 1189 I 1189 
Hasan, Zoya I 2444 I 2444 
Hashemi, Gita & Farahani, I 1130 I 1130 

Fataneh 
Hashmi, Nadia I 1477 I 1477 
Hassan, Riffat I 2682 I 2682 
Hassanpour, Amir I 1399 I 1399 
Hassim, Muhammad Eeqbal 2995| 1 2995 

Faroque 
Hatem, Mervat F. I 2176 I 2176 
Hatley, Barbara I 3337 I 3337 
Heath, Robin I 1268 I 1268 
Hegasy, Sonja 914 914 
Hegland, Mary Elaine 5 6977| 2 2011 a 8988 
Hermann, Elizabeth Dean I 1959 I 1959 
Hermansen, Marcia 2 4464 2 4153 4 8617 
Hernlund, Ylva I 1163 I 1163 
Herrfahrdt, Elke I 1100 I 1100 
Herzog, Hanna I 1184 I 1184 
Hessini, Leila I 1070 I 1070 
Heyat, Farideh 4 4308 4 4308 
Higgins, Patricia J. I 1416 I 1416 
Hilsdon, Anne-Marie I 1897 I 1897 
Ho, Wai-Yip 789] 1 789 
Hoffman, Valerie 1057 I 1057 
Holmes-Eber, Paula 2 2105 I Io4r 3 3146 
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Volume I Volume II_ | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Holzer, Tilmann I 926 I 926 
Homaifar, Nazaneen I 2907 I 2907 
Hoodfar, Homa I 998 I 998 
Hooker, Virginia I 4790 I 4790 
Matheson 
Hopkins, Nicholas S. 2 1987 2. 1987 
Horner, Alice E. I 3500 I 3500 
Horstmann, Alexander I 1789 I 1789 
Hortagsu, Nuran I 792 I 792 
Hosein, Shareda I 1953 I 1953 
Hosen, Nadirsyah i 2325 I 2325 
Howard, W. Stephen I 1271 I 1271 
Huang, Shirlena, Yeoh, I 2190 I 2190 
Brenda S. A., & Rahman, 
Noor Abdul 
Hudson, Leila I 998| 3 4685] 1 1577 5 7260 
Huq, Maimuna I 2017] I 1408 2 3425 
Huq-Hussain, Shahnaz I 1763} = 1763 
Huseynova, Aida & 2 1962 a 1962 
Akhundova, Nigar 
Hussain, Jamila I IOIs I IOIs 
Hussain, Sabiha I 1383 I 1383 
Hutton, Deborah I 1740 I 1740 
Hwalla, Nahla I 1316 I 1316 
Hyder, Syed Akbar I 1456 I 1456 
Ibrahim, Barbara & I 1178 I 1178 
Abdalla, Alyce 
Iddrisu, Abdulai I 1361 I 1361 
Ilkkaracan, Ipek 2 1937 2 1937 
Ilkkaracan, Pinar 2 2008] xr 1015 I 907| 4 3930 
Imamkhodjaeva, 3 3111 3 3111 
Oidinposha 
Imamofglu, E. Olcay T 1226] I 1110 2 2336 
Imtoual, Alia I 2070 I 2070 
Iner, Derya Senol 2 1814 2 1814 
Inhorn, Marcia C. 2 2861 2 2861 
Isamidinova, Dilnara I 1183 I 1183 
Ishii, Masako I 4013 I 4013 
Ismail, Munira I 1130 I 1130 
Isvan, Niliifer A. I 1082 I 1082 
Jahan, Rounaq T 2386 I 2386 
Jahroni, Jajang I 1943 I 1943 
Jalal, Ayesha x 1258 I 1258 
Jalalzai, Sajida 2 B153 2 2153 
Jamal, Amaney I 798 I 798 
Jamal, Amina Ti 4435 I 4435 
Jamil, Uzma 2 2379 2 2379 
Jansen, Willy i 2150 2 3848] 1 1075 4 7073 
Janson, Marloes I 1523 I 1523 
Jaschok, Maria & I 4228 I 5307 2 9535 
Shui, Jingjun 
Jawad, Haifaa I 1519 I 1519 
Jenkins, Laura D. I 1235 I 1235 
Jennings, Anne & Poole, I 2348 I 2348 
Maurita 
Jerome, Alexandra I 537 I 537 
Scheherezada 
Jerrett, Zainab I 1998 I 1422 2 3420 
Johnson, Penny 1469 I 1469 
Jones-Pauly, Christina 2 3699 2 3699 
Jorg, Theresia I 1386 I 1386 
Jouili, Jeanette S. I 2115 I 2115 
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Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Kaag, Mayke I 1653 I 1653 
Kabasakal, Hayat & I 634 I 634 
Evcimen, Idil V. 
Kabir, Ananya Jahanara I 1158 I 1158 
Kak, Faysal el- I 1209 I 1209 
Kakar, Palwasha I 1003 I 1003 
Kakar, Palwasha L. & 2 1850 2 1850 
Bauer, Brandy 
Kalaycioglu, Sibel 2 1757 2 1757 
Kalinock, Sabine 2 1373 2 1373 
Kamp, Marianne R. I 3702 I 3702 
Kapchan, Deborah I 1003 I 1003 
Kapur, Ratna 2 2000 2 2000 
Kar, Mehrangiz 3 2784 3 2784 
Karadagli, Ece C. I 886 I 886 
Karakaya-Stump, Ayfer I 1019 I 1019 
Karam, Azza M. 2 5245 2 5245 
Karam, John Tofik I 1375 I 1375 
Karatas, Mustafa I 637 I 637 
Karayanni, Stavros Stavrou I 2372 I 2372 
Karim, Jamillah I 1968] 1 1968 
Karim, Wazir Jahan I 2564 I 2564 
Karimi, Z. Pamela I 809 I 809 
Karkehabadi, Sharon M. a 2021 2 2021 
Kasravi, Niaz I 775 I 775 
Kassamali, Nour 2 4019 2 4019 
Kasymova, Sofia I 1002 I 1002 
Katchka, Kinsey I 1731 I 1731 
Katjasungkana, I 2066 I 2066 
Nursyahbani 
Kazemzadeh, Masoud I 899 I 899 
Keller, Shoshana I 3820 I 3820 
Kelly Spurles, Patricia I 1315 I IOoL 2 2316 
Kern, Karen M. I 1243| 1 1243 
Keskin-Kozat, Burgak I 1005 I 1005 
Khan, Ayesha I 636 I 636 
Khan, Mohammad I 2493 I 2493 
Mohabbat 
Khan, Saeed A. I 1622 I 1622 
Khanna, Neena 2 2708 2 2708 
Khater, Akram Fouad I 1083 I 1083 
Kholoussy, Hanan I 1700 I 1700 
Kia, Mana 2 1172 2 1172 
Kian-Thiébaut, Azadeh 3 3187 I 996} 4 4183 
Kilig-Schubel, Nurten I 1043| 3 3435 4 4478 
Kinasih, Sri Endah I 1020 I 1020 
King, Diane E. 5 5579 I 1641 6 7220 
Kirk, Jackie cs 536 I 536 
Kiyotaki, Keiko I 693 I 693 
Klaser-Ledoux, Rajna I 1052 I 1052 
Klinkhammer, Gritt 2 2381 2 2381 
Kogacioglu, Dicle I 796 I 796 
Koray, Meryem I 1077 I 1077 
Kraft, Sabine I 1349} 1 1349 
Krieger, Laurie I 1001 I IOOL 
Krstic, Tijana I 844 I 844 
Kruger, Martha I 1508 I 1508 
Kiiciik, Hiilya I 808 I 808 
Kudsieh, Suha I 3983 I 3983 
Kuehnast, Kathleen 2 2021 2 2021 
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Volume I Volume II_| Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Kulwicki, Anahid Dervartanian I 1485 I 1485 
Kumar, Nita I 991 I 991 
Kuppinger, Petra I 2320 I 2320 
Kuru, Selim S. I 989 ed 3100 2 4089 
Kuzgun, Inci . 642 z 718} 2 1360 
Labidi, Lilia i I54t| I 1253 2 2794 
Lagrange, Frédéric I 2307 I 2307 
Lal, Ruby I 5036 I 5036 
Lambert-Hurley, Siobhan I 1979 I 1979 
Lancaster, William & I 1426 2 4220 3 5646 

Lancaster, Fidelity 
Lange, Siri I 1183 I 1183 
Langer, Jennifer I 1176 I 1176 
Larimore, Ann Evans I 2336 I 2336 
Larsen, Anne Katherine I 1618 I 1618 
Larsen, Kjersti I 1204 I Igor 2 2605 
Lateef, Shahida 3 4559 3 4559 
Lavie, Smadar I 4572| 1 4572 
Layoun, Mary I 3796 I 3796 
Lee Guy, Michelle I 1716 I 1716 
Lee, Rebekah I 1455 I I455 
Leitich, Keith A. I 1077| 1 693 2 1770 
Leonard, Karen Isaksen I 2102 I 2102 
Liamputtong, Pranee & I 2084 I 2084 

Tsianakas, Vicki 
Libal, Kathryn R. I Io92| 2 1623 4 2715 
Limbert, Mandana I 850] 1 807 2 2438] 4 4095 
Lindisfarne, Nancy I 2966 I 2966 
Loeffler Friedl, Erika 5 4559] 1 992 I 582 7 6133 
London, Scott I 1508 I 1508 
Lorcin, Patricia M. E. I 1029 I 1253| 2 2282 
Lucas, Ann 2 1789 2 1789 
Luce, Mark David D3 1077 I 766 4 1843 
Lukito, Ranto 2070 I 2070 
Lyons, Lenore T 5997 I 5997 
Maciszewski, Amelia 2 4939 2 4939 
Mack, Beverly I 1718 I 1718 
Maclagan, Ianthe Mary I 487 I 798 2 1285 
Macleod, Arlene I 1391 I 1391 
Madani, Saeed I 1453 I 1453 
Madhani, Taslim 2 1882 2 1882 
Madieva-Martin, Maral 2 1268} 2 1268 
Mahathir, Marina I 1652 I 1652 
Mahdavi, Pardis 2 ars 2 2175 
Mahmood, Saba I 5479 I 5479 
Maio, Jennifer De I 504 I 504 
Majeed, Debra Mubashshir I 1820 I 1820 
Makhoul, Jihad I 1124 I T1124 
Makol-Abdul, Pute Rahimah r 1938 I 1938 

& Abdul Rahman, 

Saodah 
Malikov, Azim 3 3215 3 3215 
Malikyar, Helena D 903 I 903 
Maneck, Susan Stiles 2 2151 I 2151 
Mannan, Manzurul I 1992 I 1992 
Mansour, Abdallah & I 1040 I 1040 

Coker, Elizabeth 
Mansurnoor, lik A. I 3147/ 1 3147 
Maoulidi, Salma I 1532 I 1532 
Marcus, Julie I 958 I 958 
Martinez, Patricia I 3799 I 3799 


TABLES lix 

Table 2 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Martos, Sofia I 1351 I 1351 
Masyita, Dian I 2784 I 2784 
Matikeeva, Sairagul 2 2618 2 2618 
Matthee, Rudi I 710 I 710 
Mattson, Ingrid 2 7899 2 7899 
Mavroudi, Maria I 3038 I 3038 
Mazawi, André Elias I 2219] 1 2219 
Mazdapour, Katayun I 3124 I 3124 
Mbele, Joseph L. I 1935 I 1935 
McCloud, Aminah Beverly I 1001 I IOOL 
McDougall, E. Ann I 3022 I 3022 
McLarney, Ellen I 1122 I 1122 
Mee, Wendy I 1939 I 1939 
Mehdi, Rubya 2 1568 2 1568 
Meier, Astrid I 1391 I 1391 
Meneley, Anne I 1250 I 1250 
Merchant Henson, Tanya I 1690 I 1690 
Meriwether, Margaret I 1157 I 1157 
Mertus, Julie I 1641| I 1641 
Meuleman, Johan 4612 I 4612 
Micklewright, Nancy 2 1601 2 1601 
Mikell, Gwendolyn I 1403 I 1403 
Mikhail, Mona 2 2618 2 2618 
Miller, Susan Gilson I 3317 I 3126 2 6443 
Mills, Amy I 3674 I 3674 
Mills, Margaret A. I 1003 I 695| 1 959] 3 2657 
Minault, Gail I 6792 I 6792 
Mirza, Qudsia I 1302 I 1302 
Mirzoeva, Viloyat I 810 I 810 
Misdaq, Arian a 476| 1 476 
Misdaq, Nabi I 587] 1 587 
Moghadam, Fatemeh 2 1956 2 1956 
Moghadam, Valentine M. 2 3021 2 3021 
Moghissi, Haideh I 779 I 779 
Mohiuddin, Yasmeen Niaz I 1981 I 1981 
Mojab, Shahrzad 2 6652 2 6652 
Moore, Erin Patrice I 1214] I 1024 2 2238 
Moore, Kathleen M. I 5780 I 2060 2 7840 
Moors, Annelies I 3034 I 2129 I 1968 3 7131 
Moosa, Ebrahim I 6919 I 6919 
Moosa, Najma I 1131 I 1131 
Moshtagh, Nahaleh & I 520 I 520 
Dezhkam, Nasim 

Mottahedeh, Negar I 822] 1 1089 I 3018 3 4929 
Muhammad, Baqie Badawi I 3053 I 3053 
Mukminova, Roziya I 2505 I 2505 
Mufioz, Gema Martin I 1234 I 1234 
Murer, Jeffrey Stevenson 3 3596] 3 3596 
Murshid, Tazeen Mahnaz t 1331 I 1331 
Mustafa, Hudita Nura I 2267 I 2267 
Mustapha, Nadira 3 4666 E 844] 4 5510 
Mwakimako, Hassan I m7} .r T171 
Naaman, Mara I 1667 I 1667 
Nabavi, Negin 2 1381 2 1381 
Naber, Nadine I 2489 I 2489 
Naciri, Rabéa I 1074, 1 1074 
Nagel, Mechthild I 1841 I 1841 
Naghibi, Nima I 4179 2 I119 3 5298 
Naguib, Saphinaz-Amal I 897 I 897 


Ix 


Table 2 (cont.) 
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Volume I Volume II_| Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC |] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Najmabadi, Afsaneh 2 1784| I 1379 3 3163 
Narter, Meltem I 1085 I 1085 
Nassehi-Behnam, Vida I 1569 I 1569 
Nawid, Senzil I 1237 I 1237 
Nazarska, Georgeta I 2075 I 1817] 2 3892 
Nemeh, Norma T. I 943 I 943 
Newcomb, Rachel 2 2002 2 2002 
Neyzi, Leyla r 793 I 793 
Niaz, Unaiza I 2971 I 2971 
Niehof, Anke I 1969 I 1969 
Nieuwkerk, Karin van 1769 2 3649 3 5418 
Nimer, Mohamed 2 3531 2 3531 
Nishii, Ryoko I 3291 I 3291 
Nourbakhsh, Safoura I 1259 I 1259 
Nourse, Jennifer W. I 3000 I 3000 
Nusair, Isis I 1219 I I219 
Nyakabwa, Kabahenda I 1207 I 1207 
Obiora, Leslye Amede I 1068 I 1068 
Ocak, Ahmet Yasar I 837 I 837 
Odoms-Young, Angela & 2 3568 2 3568 
Abdulrahim, Sawsan 
Oguz, N. Yasemin I 835 I 835 
Okawara, Tomoki I 1163 I 1163 
Olmsted, Jennifer C. I 2020 3 6100 4 8120 
Omar, Manal I 998 I 998 
Osler, Audrey 2 2996 2 2996 
Ossman, Susan I 863] 1 2792 2 3655 
Othman, Tun Hussain Onn I 3541 I 3541 
Ozar, Semsa I 963 I 963 
Ozbay, Ferhunde 2 2024 2024 
Ozel, Isik I 1578 I 1578 
Ozkan, Ozlem I 859 I 943| 2 1802 
Ozman, Aylin I 956 I 956 
Oztiirkmen, Arzu 2 943} 2 2292 4 3235 
Pak, Soon-Yong I 579 I 579 
Parashar, Archana I 1588 I 1588 
Parker, Sharon I 496 I 496 
Parla, Ayse T T155| 1 689 2 1844 
Parla, Jale I 922 I 922 
Patel, Vibhuti I 1649 I 1649 
Paul, Bimal Kanti I 784) 1 784 
Peek, Lori A. rt 2528 I 2525 
Peirce, Leslie I 1340 I 1340 
Pemberton, Kelly 4 3614 3 3614 
Perié, Sabrina Ana 2406 2 2406 
Perkins, Alisa I 1713 I 1713 
Perrin-Wagner, Héléne 2 1685 2 1685 
Peshkova, Svetlana I 2754 E 1343 2 4097 
Peteet, Julie 2 5052 2 5052 
Petievich, Carla 2991 I 2991 
Petrovic, Jelena 2 1222 2 1222 
Pieprzak, Katarzyna I 983 I 983 
Plantade, Nedjima I 597 I 597 
Plastow, Jane I 1795 I 1795 
Pollard, Lisa I 2175 I 2175 
Porter, Karen A. I 1543 2 3403| 3 4946 
Post, Jennifer C. 2682 2 2682 
Preckel, Claudia 2991] I 1135] 3 4126 
Purdey, Jemma I 2392 I 2392 
Pursley, Sara I 995 I 995 


TABLES Ixi 

Table 2 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Quah, Stella R. I 1104 I T104 
Rabo, Annika I Io71 I Io71 
Raheb, Mitra I IOgr 2 O91 3 2182 
Rao, Aparna I 4120 I 4120 
Rashid, Sabina Faiz 2 2450 2 2450 
Ratan, Sudha I 1475 I 1475 
Rausch, Margaret J. 2 2366 2 2017 4 4383 
Reid, Anthony I 2083 I 2083 
Rein, Michelle A. I 1470| 2 4245 4 5715 
Renders, Marleen I 1957 I 1957 
Renne, Elisha P. I 2039 I 2039 
Reynolds, Nancy Y. I 1513 I 1513 
Ricklefs, Merle I 6276 I 6276 
Rigoni, Isabelle I 1484 I 1484 
Riphenburg, Carol J. t 642 I 642 
Rippin, Andrew I 2937 I 2339 
Rizzo, Helen Mary 2 1577 2 1577 
Rizzo, Susanna G. I 3047 I 3047 
Roberts, Janet I I295| 1 594, 2 1889 
Robinson, Kathryn I 4187 I 4187 
Robson, Elsbeth I 1348 I 1348 
Roces, Mina I 2034 I 2034 
Rostami-Povey, Elaheh 2 2124 2 1900] 4 4024 
Rostam-Kolayi, Jasamin I 1003 I 1003 
Rothenberg, Celia E. I 1483 I 1483 
Rouhi, Leyla I 4938 I 4938 
Rouland, Michael 3 3265 3 3265 
Roushdy Hammady, Iman I 1463) 1 1463 
Roussillon, Alain 2 3173 2: 3173 
Rubin, Avi I 2906 I 2906 
Ruiz, Mario I 300 I 300 
Russell, Mona 2 3229 2 3229 
Sa’ar, Amalia I 806 I 806 
Saavedra, Martha i 922 I 2429 
Sabban, Rima I 888 I 998 2 1886 
Sabra, Adam I 2160 I 2160 
Sabry, Sarah ca 983 I 983 
Sadek, Noha 2 1240 2 1240 
Sadiqi, Fatma I 1478 I 1478 
Saeed, Abdullah I 1801 I 1801 
Saint-Blancat, Chantal I 1444 I 1444 
Sakai, Minako cs 3340 I 3340 
Sakr, Naomi I 829 I 829 
Saktanber, Ayse T 787 rt 787 
Salamandra, Christa I T121 Ey 645} 2 1766 
Salamone, Frank A. I 1386 I 1386 
Salari, Sonia I 1421 I 1421 
Salem-Pickartz, Josi I 1852 I 1852 
Salhi, Zahia Smail I 1219 I 1219 
Saliba, Gloria I 1467 I 1467 
Salih, Mohamed I 749| 1 749 
Samsom, Ridder H. I 1785 I 1785 
Santen, José C.M. van I III I III 
Santi, Chiara De 2 1156} Ir 1479 3 2635 
Saritas, Suheyla 2 1038 2 1038 
Sathar, Zeba & Faizunissa, i F374 I 1374 
Azeema 

Sayeed, Asma 2 1943 2 1943 
Scharrer, Tabea I 1519 I 1519 
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Table 2 (cont.) 
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Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Scheid Idriss, Kirsten 2 3030 2 3030 
Schick, Irvin Cemil I 2991; I 1857 2 4848 
Schick, Irvin Cemil & Isvan, t 2638 I 2975) 2 5613 
Niliifer A. 
Schindlbeck, Ingrid I 934 2 1099 3 2033 
Schirazi, Asghar I 1065 I 1065 
Schmidt, Garbi I «ir9} ir I119 
Schneider, Irene I 841 I 841 
Schreier, Joshua I 1129 I 1129 
Schroeder, Suheyla Kirca I 934 I 934 
Schuerkens, Ulrike I 1837 I 1837 
Schulz, Dorothea I 1162 I 1162 
Schulz, Ute I 1017 I 1017 
Secor, Anna J. I 815 I 815 
Seggie, Fatma Nevra I 698 I 698 
Seif, Huda A. 1362 I r2t0} 2 2572 
Semerdjian, Elyse 2 3547 2 3547 
Semley, Lorelle Denise I 1987 I 1987 
Senarslan, Anna Oldfield 2 889 2 889 
Serageldin, Samia 1492 I 1492 
Serhan, Randa Bassem I 802 I 802 
Shaabdullaeva, Zukhra I. I 981} 1 981 
Shackford-Bradley, Julie I 2903 I 2903 
Shafik, Viola 2 3276 2 3276 
Shaheen, Jack G. I 1471 I I471 
Shahidi, Hossein I 895 I 895 
Shahidian, Hammed I r181 I 1181 
Shakow, Aaron D. A. I 1393 I 1393 
Shakry, Omnia El I 3950 I 3950 
Shami, Seteney I 2104 I 2104 
Shamma, Tarik I 1147 I 1147 
Shankar, Shobana I 1748 I 1748 
Sharkey, Heather J. I 834 I 834 
Sharma, Sunil I 3801 I 3801 
Shawa, Salma Aown I 1357 I 1357 
Shay, Anthony I 3916 I 3916 
Shefer, Miri 2 1215 2 1215 
Shehabuddin, Elora I 2998 I 2998 
Shekarloo, Mahsa I 520 I 520 
Sherif Trask, Bahira I 2113 I 2113 
Shively, Kim 2 2526 2 2526 
Sholkamy, Hania I 4619 I 4619 
Shui, Jingjun I 2005} 1 2005 
Siapno, Jacqueline Aquino I 4853 I 4853 
Sibley, Magda 2 2336 2 2336 
Siddiqi, Dina M. I 1268] 1 1276 2 2544 
Siddiqi, Najma I rog1}] 1 O91 
Siddiqui, Shahina I 1299 I gor; 2 2200 
Sidikou-Morton, Aissata I 1167 I 1167 
Silay, Kemal I 2538 I 2538 
Silberschmidt, Margrethe I 794 I 794 
& Rasch, Vibeke 
Silvers, Laury 2 6042 2 6042 
Silverstein, Paul I 992 I 992 
Simala, K. Inyani I 1318 I 1318 
Simon, Rachel I 3000 I 3000 
Sini, Stefania I 1122| 1 1122 
Siplon, Patricia I 2497 I 2497 
Skalli, Loubna Hanna 2 2112 2 2112 
Smith, Jane I. 2 3973 2 3973 


TABLES Ixiii 
Table 2 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II_| Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Smoel, Selcuk Aksin t 866 I 866 
Smyth, Ines I 2984 I 2984 
Sonbol, Amira I 4602 I 4602 
Sonn, Tamara I 3180 I 3180 
Sow, Moussa I 1336 I 1336 
Soysal, Levent E2731) x 2072 
Spahik-Siljak, Zilka I 1703 I 1703 
Spellman, Kathryn I 1173 I 1181 2 2354 
Spurles, Patricia L. Kelly I 1315 I IOo1 2 2316 
Steiner, Martina I. I 692] I 692 
Stiansen, Endre & Kevane, I 1822 I 1822 

Michael 
Stiles, Erin 2 3366 2 3366 
Stimler, M. Suzanne I 670 I 670 
Stivens, Maila I 1936 I 1936 
Stockdale, Nancy L. I 1249 I 1167} 2 2416 
Strasser, Sabine I gor I gor 
Sulaimanova, Saltanat I 877 I 877 
Siimer, Sevil I 810 I 810 
Swanstrom, Niklas I Io1o] 1 IOIO 
Tabrizi, Guitty Nassehy I 785 I 785 
Tabyshalieva, Anara I 1544 I 1544 
Tadros, Madriz 5 6305 5 6305 
Takim, Liyakat 2 6852 2 6852 
Taminian, Lucine I 2246 I 2173 2 4419 
Tandogan, Zerrin G. I 747 I 747 
Taraghi, Cherie 4 1503 4 1503 
Teipen, Alfons H. I 1964 I 1964 
Temiz, Dilek ca oud I 717 
Teoman, Selcan I 738 I 738 
Terome, Hegel I 2532 I 2532 
Tetreault, Chantal I 1243 I 1243 
Thapan, Meenakshi I 1455 I 1455 
Thobani, Sunera I 1435 I 1435 
Thompson, Elizabeth F. 2 4948 2 4948 
Thys-Senocak, Lucienne I 2783 rt 2783 
Tinker, Irene I 1811 I 1811 
Tiwon, Sylvia I 2425 I 2425 
Tober, Diane I 2136 I 2136 
Togan, Isenbike r 4554 I 3274 2 7828 
Tokhtakhojaeva, Marfua 4 2704 3 2704 

& Kadirova, Almas 
Toktas, Sule I 1069 I 1069 
Tolmacheva, Marina I 2489 I 2489 
Topan, Farouk I 1374 I 1374 
Torab, Azam I 1715| 1 1715 
Toska, Zehra I 2280 I 2280 
Towghi, Fouzieyha 2 3134 2 3134 
Tripp, Aili Mari I 1599 I 1599 
Trix, Frances I 4209 I 4209 
Tsereteli, Mzia I 363 I 363 
Tucker, Judith E. I 6685 I 6685 
Turkyilmaz, Suheyla 3 2110 I 984} 3 3094 
Turner, Karen I 3071] 1 3071 
Ulusoy, M. Demet & Elmas I 936 I 936 

Arslan, Giilen 
Unnithan, Maya I 1756| 1 1756 
Urkevich, Lisa 2 1756 2 1756 
Vahed, Goolam I 3091 I 3091 
Vatanabadi, Shouleh I I104 I 104 
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Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC ]}ENT WC|ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC] T-ENT T-WC 
Vawda, Shahid I I951 I I951 
Venkatesan, Soumhya I 1784 I 1784 
Vidan, Aida I 1657 I 1657 
Vogt, Kari I 2772 I 1060 2 3832 
vom Bruck, Gabriele I 316 I 316 
Walseth, Kristin I 1362 I 1362 
Watenpaugh, Heghnar I 3227 I 3227 
Zeitlian 
Waugh, Earle 2 3243 2 3233 
Wee, Vivienne & Beatrix, 2430 2430 
Asma 
Weibel, Nadine B. 2 3160] 2 3160 
Weine, Stevan M. & I 1442 I 1442 
Hogan, Natalie M. 
Weiss, Sara I 5617 I 5617 
Welchman, Lynn 2 <SrTe 2 5112 
Werbner, Pnina 1743 I 1743 
Werthmann, Katja I 1187| = 1187 
Wheeler, Brannon I 2768 I 2768 
Wheeler, Deborah L. I 3293 I 22773 
White, Sally I 2636 I 2636 
Wieringa, Saskia I 1036 I 1036 
Wilson, M. Brett I 602 I 602 
Wimmen, Heiko I 2843 I 2843 
Winegar, Jessica I 1184 I 1184 
Wing, Adrien Katherine x 3020 I 3020 
Winkelmann, Mareike I rg0o} 1 1900 
Wolper, Ethel Sara I 790 I 790 
Wood, Graeme I 591 I 591 
Woodall, G. Carole I r178| 1 T124 2 2302 
Wirth, Anna I 1668 I 1668 
Wynn, Lisa 2 1875) 3 3438| 2 2316 7 7629 
Yacoobi, Sakena 500 I 500 
Yaqub, Nadia I 2831 I Toor > 3832 
Yasa Yaman, Zeynep I 1629 I 1629 
Yazbak, Mahmoud I 615 I 615 
Yazici Yakin, Asli I 967 I 967 
Yeganeh, Farah & Fuladi, I 826 I 826 
Mohammad 
Yeganeh, Farah & I 642 I 642 
Yeghiazarian, Torange 
Young, Katherine K. I 3390 I 3390 
Young, Kathleen I 1275 I 1275 
Youngstedt, Scott M. I 1489 I 1352 2 2841 
Yount, Kathryn M. 2 5012 2 5012 
Youssefzadeh, Ameneh I 749 I 749 
Yukseker, Hatice Deniz 2 1459 2 1459 
Yulianto, Vissia Ita Tt 3843 I 3843 
Yusuf, Zohra I 1204 I 1204 
Zaman, Amberin I 934 I 934 
Zaman, Habiba I 1689 I 1689 
Ze’evi, Dror I 644 I 644 
Zilfi, Madeleine C. r 1224] I 818] 1 1319 3 3361 
Zimney, Michelle I 806 I 806 
Zine, Jasmin I 1223 I 1223 
Zirbel, Kate I 599 I 599 
Zuhur, Sherifa I 1690 I 1690 
Zurikashvili, Feride & ro55| 1 409 3 1464 
Total number of Different N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 878 
Author Entry 
Total number of Entries 68 365 196 264 244 109 1246 
Total Word Counts 275413 514583 294283 341539 374640 143999 1944457 


TABLES 
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Table 3: EWIC Total Author List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI: Table Lists Authors Individually 
Regardless of Co-Authoring 


Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC ]ENT WC}]ENT WC }]ENT WC |ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Abaza, Mona I 3633 I 3633 
Abdalla, Alyce I 1178 I 1178 
Abdalla, Ismail H. I 2867 t 2867 
Abdel Halim, Asma Mohamed I 1457 I 1457 
Abdul Manaf, Nor Faridah I 2624 I 2624 
Abdul Rahman, Saodah I 1938 I 1938 
Abdullaeva, Firuza I 535 I 535 
Abdullah, Zulkarnaini I 2029 t 2029 
Abdullahi, Mohamed Diriye I 830 I 830 
Abdulrahim, Sawsan 2 3568 2 3568 
Abdurazakova, Dono 4 4334 4 4334 
Abirafeh, Lina 2 955 2 955 
Abisaab, Rula I 1738 i 1738 
Abou El Fadl, Khaled I 3467 I 3467 
Absar, Syeda Sharmin 2 2869 2 2869 
Abu-Fadil, Magda I 1259 I 1259 
Abugideiri, Hibba 2 4267 2 4267 
Abul-Magd, Zeinab A. I 2792 i 2792 
Abu-Lughod, Lila I 3473 I 3473 
Abu-Odeh, Lama 3 5175 3 5175 
Abu-Zahra, Nadia 2 4361 2 4361 
Adak, Hulya I 965 t 965 
Adelman, Madelaine I 888 I 888 
Adra, Najwa I 1028] 1 1164| 2 2044 4 4236 
Afroz, Sultana I 1377 I 1377 
Afsar, Rita I 1547 I 1547 
Afsaruddin, Asma I 3524 I 3524 
Afzal-Khan, Fawzia I 1532 I 1532 
Aghajanian, Akbar 2 2093| I 978 3 3071 
Agis, Derya I 1189 I 1189 
Ahlberg, Nora I 1399 g 1399 
Ahmad, Fauzia E. I I190 i I190 
Ahmad, Nausheen t I991 I I991 
Ahmad, Sharifah Suhanah r 1955 I 1955 
Syed 
Ahmadi, Jale a 1754 2 1754 
Ahmed, Fauzia r 1481 t 1481 
Ahmed, Karen 3 1966] 1 1966 
Ahmed, Sawssan R. I 1627/ 1 1627 
Ahmed, Zebun N. I 1874] 1 1874 
Ajrouch, Kristine J. I 1709 I 770 2: 2479 
Akhundova, Nigar 2 1962 2 1962 
Alaei, Arash 2 1528] 1 582 % 2110 
Alaei, Kamiar 2 1528] 1 582 3 2110 
Ali, Kamran Asdar I 1485 I 1485 
Ali, Kecia I 2926 t 2926 
Ali, Muhammad I 2008 I 2008 
Ali, Souad T. I 959 I 959 
Alidou, Ousseina I 1237 I 1237 
Aliev, Fuad I 1038 I 1038 
Alimdjanova, Dinara I 597 I 597 
al-Jarf, Reima I 784 I 784 
Allan, Diane K. I 1350 I 1350 
Allen, Lori A. 2 3109 + 3109 
Allés, Elisabeth I 2168 I 1339 2 3507 
Altan, Ozlem I 783 t 783 
Notes: This is a summary of all the authors in EWIC and the number of entries they wrote as well as the number of words for the 


entries. This is the master list for the statistics on authors. Often, in the other volumes, the total number of entries is not equal to the 
total number of different authors, because some authors wrote more than one entry, and some entries are co-authored. As a result, the 
number of entries and the total word counts for each volume are correct, but not the number of actual authors in EWIC. 
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Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Al-Thawr, Sabria es 2056 2 2056 
Mohammed 
Altinay, Ayse Gill r 807 rt 807 
Amery, Hussein A. I 1298 I 1298 
Amin, Camron Michael I 2306 I 2306 
Amin, Sajeda I211 I I21I 
Amiraux, Valérie 2 2756 2 2756 
Andaya, Barbara Watson I 6060 I 6060 
Andrews, B. Lacey (Gale, I I451 I 1220 2 2671 
Lacey Andrews) 

Anetshofer, Helga 3 2726 3 2726 
Anker, Deborah E. I 299%. I 2272 
Ansari, Sarah I 2038 I 3139 2 5177 
Anwar, Etin I 2131| I 501r 2 7142 
Anwar, Ghazala I 1238 I 1238 
Arakelova, Victoria > 5698 2 5698 
Arat, Yesim I 2429) I 1506 2 3935 
Arat, Zehra F. Kabasakal I 2074 I 2074 
Arin, Canan 2 1629 2 1629 
Armani, Nora I 803} I 803 
Armanios, Febe I 1160 I 1160 
Armijo-Hussein, Jacqueline I 3027 I 3027 
Arnfred, Signe I 2296 I 2296 
Arsenijevic, Damir I Io16 I 1016 
Artaman, Ali q 3530 3 3530 
Asatrian, Mushegh I 2972 I 2972 
Ashour, Omar I 1210 I 1210 
Ask, Karin I 661; 1 661 
Aslan, Senem I 617 I 617 
Aswad, Barbara C. I 3384 I 3384 
Atalar, Kurgad t 1258 I 1258 
Ayata, Ayse Giines I L121 I TI21 
Aydar, Hidayet I 814 I 814 
Azimova, Dinora I 973| 1 973 
Azimova, Nodira I 817 I 817 
Azmi, Shaheen Hussain I 1714 I 1205 2 2919 
Babayan, Kathryn I 5720 I 5720 
Babich, Irina I 1883] 3 3493 4 5376 
Babuna, Aydin I IOOL I IOOL 
Baderoon, Gabeba 2 2491 2 2491 
Bahrampour, Tara I 1524 I 1524 
Baksié-Muftié, Jasna 3 3283 I TI4t; 4 4424 
Balasecu, Alexandru I 77qt I 771 
Ballata, Sabine I 1026| 1 1026 
Bamia, Aida A. I 1300 I 1300 
Bandiaky, Solange I L103 I 1103 
Banerjee, Paula 2 3010 2 3010 
Banerji, Chitrita I 1207 I 1207 
Bargach, Jamila 3 3629] 2 1839 5 5468 
Baron, Beth I 1086 I 1086 
Bartels, Edien I I210 I 1210 
Bassiouney, Reem I 2585 I 2585 
Basu Roy, Arpita 2 1427 2 1427 
Batmanglij, Najmieh I 1923 I 1923 
Bauer, Brandy 2 1850 2 1850 
Bayindir, Servet I 1123 I 1123 
Beatrix, Asma I 2430 I 2430 
Bedford, Sofie 4 2483) 4 2483 
Bellér-Hann, Ildik6 I 1497 I 1497 
Bennett, Linda Rae I 3628 I 3628 
Bennison, Amira K. I 981 I 981 


TABLES Ixvil 

Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |]ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Benson, Linda Rae I 3990 I 3990 
Berberian, Houri I 3131 I 3131 
Berdieva, Dilchoda I 976 I 976 
Bergeaud-Blackler, Florence I 1655 I 1655 
Berkland, Mara K. I 999 I 999 
Berktay, Fatmagiil 2 1752 2 1752 
Berliner, David I 1571 I 1571 
Besio, Kathryn I 1362| 1 1362 
Beydoun, Lina I 1527 I 1527 
Bezhan, Faridullah I 1265 I 1255 
Bhatty, Zarina I 1499 I 1499 
Bier, Laura I 4156| 2 2770 3 6926 
Bilsel, Hande I 1124 I 1124 
Binark, Mutlu I 827 I 827 
Birkalan, Hande I 1326| 2 3159 c 4485 
Birkalan-Gedik, Hande A. 3647| 2 2554 6 6201 
Bishop, Elizabeth I 1818] 1 766} 1 915 1056 4 4555 
Blackburn, Susan I 2744 I 2744 
Blackwood, Evelyn I 4684 4684 
Blumi, Isa I 909 I 865] 2 1774 
Boddy, Janice I 770 I 770 
Boivin, Michel I 978 978 
Bowen, Donna Lee I 1833 I 1841 2 3674 
Bowring, Bill I 770 I 770 
Boxberger, Linda I 799 799 
Boyd, Jean I 1501 I 1139 2 2640 
Bradatan, Cristina I 1496 I 1496 
Brathwaite, Amy I 908] 1 908 
Brodeur, Patrice I 4064 I 4064 
Brouwer, Lenie I 1393 I 1393 
Bruijn, Mirjam de I 988 988 
Bruijn, Petra de 4 3419 4 3419 
Bucar, Elizabeth M. I 709 I 709 
Budiani, Debra I 889 I 889 
Buggenhagen, Beth Anne I 1396 I 1396 
Buitelaar, Marjo I 2041 I 2041 
Bullock, Katherine 2 2878 2 2878 
Buonaventura, Wendy I 1009 I 1009 
Burt, Clarissa I 2167 I 2167 
Buturovic, Amila I 1168 I 1168 
Caha, Omer I 834 I 834 
Cakir, Serpil I 1024 I 1024 
Caldwell, Bruce 2 2662 2 2662 
Caldwell, John C. rs 2800 2 2800 
Callaway, Barbara I 1330 I 1330 
Cammack, Mark I 2014 I 2014 
Campo, Juan E. I 2932 I 2932 
Campo, Magda I 2932 I 2932 
Cafias Cuevas, Sandra I 1215 I 1215 
Cantone, Cleo I 1684 I 1684 
Carabelli, Giulia I 538] 1 538 
Cemrek, Murat I gor I gor 
Cesari, Jocelyne I 2912] 1 2581 2 5493 
Chadha, Gita I T195 I T195 
Chakravrti, Uma I 7590 I 7590 
Chatterjee, Indrani I 1400 I 1400 
Chatty, Dawn I 851 I 851 
Chatwin, Mary Ellen I 962] 2 1444 3 2406 
Chebchoub, Fatima I 1974 1974 
Cheikh, Nadia El- I 1336| 1 1336 
Chhachhi, Amrita I 1975 I 1975 


Ixviii PREFACE 
Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Childress, Faith I 934; 1 934 
Chinn, Sonia I 302 I 302 
Chishti, Maliha I 1164 I 1164 
Choksy, Jamsheed I 2501 I 2501 
Chong, Erica I 2361 I 2361 
Christelow, Allan I 1978 I 1978 
Christie, Niall I 3610 I 3610 
Chuzaifah, Yuniyanti I 2597, 1 2597 
Citgi, Oya I 1367 I 1367 
Civantos, Christina I 1211 I I211 
Clammer, John I 1969 I 1969 
Clancy-Smith, Julia I 10508 I 1744 2 12252 
Clark, Janine A. I 999 I 999 
Clark, William 2 1958 2 1958 
Clarke, Lynda I 3012 I 3012 
Coker, Elizabeth I ro4o] 1 T192 x 2232 
Connell, Daniel I 1662 I 1662 
Cooke, Miriam I 6120 I 6120 
Creevey, Lucy I 1330 I 1330 
Cupic, Simona I 1738 I 1738 
Cusack, Igor I 1200 I 1200 
Dabbous, Sonia I 1479| 1 1479 
Dadi, Iftikhar I O91 I Iog1 
Dafinger, Andreas I 1256] 1 1256 
Dahl, Gudrun I 1056} 1 1056 
Dahlgren, Susanne 2 2478 I 1199 3 3677 
Dallal, Ahmad 2733| 1 6449 2 9182 
Dallalfar, Arlene I I9i2 I 1912 
Daly, Mary-Catherine 3 2720 3 2720 
Dane, Kirstin Sabrina 2 1828 2 1828 
Daneshpour, Manijeh I 797 I 797 
Dangor, Suleman E. I 1283 I 1283 
Daniels, Doria I 1372 I 1372 
Dara Affiah, Neng I 853/ 1 853 
Dasgupta, Shamita Das I 1046 I 1046 
Daughtry, Carla I 1232 I 1232 
Davis, Susan Schaefer I 1955 I 1955 
Debevec, Liza I 1264] I 1495| 2 2759 
Declich, Francesca I I1go| 1 I190 
Dedeoglu, Saniya I 577 I Vea 
Deeb, Lara I 1080 I 1080 
Deguilhem, Randi I 3119 I 3119 
DeJong, Jocelyn I 1381 I 1381 
De Jorio, Rosa I 2484) 1 2484 
Demir, Cennet Engin I 992 I 992 
Demirdirek, Hulya I 408 I 408 
Demirer, Yucel I 1064 I 1064 
Derichs, Claudia I 2196 I 2196 
Devasahayam, Theresa W. I 2079 I 2079 
Devenyi, Kinga I 1074 I 1074 
Dewajati, Cahyaningrum I 2761 I 2761 
Dezhkam, Nasim I 520 I 520 
Di-Capua, Yoav I 1057 I 1057 
Dietz, Gunther I 1752 I 1752 
Diouf, Esailama G. A. I 1220 I 1220 
Doja, Albert I 2203 =I 2203 
Doubleday, Veronica 3 1524 3 1524 
Dowd, Robert I 1456 I 1456 
Droeber, Julia I 1277) 1 T161 2811] 4 5249 
Duany, Julia Aker I421; 2 1421 
Duman, Dzamna I 1127 I 1127 


TABLES Ixix 

Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |]ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Dunbar, Roberta Ann I 1302| 1 1302 
Ecevit, Yildiz I 606 I 606 
Eftekhar, Mehrdad I 7oo| 1 700 
EI Fadl, Khaled Abou I 3467 I 3467 
El Hamel, Chouki I Io19 I Io19 
El-Attar, Heba I 970 I 970 
Elfira, Mina I 2122 I 2122 
EI Hessen, Souraya Sue I 888 I 888 
Elinson, Alexander E. I 1365 I 1365 
Ellerson, Beti I 2526 2526 
Ellis, Burcu Akan I 1493] 1 1580 2 3073 
Elmas Arslan, Gillen I 936 I 936 
El-Meehy, Asya I 820 I 820 
Elsadda, Hoda I 2860 I 2860 
Endut, Noraida I 1996 I 1996 
Engeland, Anisseh Van x 2679 3 2679 
Erman, Tahire I IOO1 I IOOI 
Esfandiari, Haleh 2 919 2 919 
Esfidani, Mohammed R. I 588 I 588 
Esim, Simel I 1853 I 1853 
Eslami, Zohreh R. I 1062 I 1062 
Eslami-Rasekh, Abbass I 1062 I 1062 
Evcimen, Idil V. I 634 I 634 
Evers Rosander, Eva I 1526] 1 1210] 2 2736 
Ewing, Katherine Pratt I 776| 1 1617 2 2393 
Fabos, Anita 3 3694 4 3694 
Fadil, Nadia I 1588 I 1588 
Fahid, Sima I 3026 I 3026 
Faier, Elizabeth Anne I 1332 I 1332 
Faizunissa, Azeema I 1374 I 1374 
Fanta, Abreham Alemu I 923 I 923 
Farag, Iman I 992 I 992 
Farah, Randa I 1795 I 1795 
Farahani, Fataneh I 1130 I 1130 
Fareed, Muneer I 1315 I 1315 
Fargues, Philippe I 3110 I 3110 
Farhi, Farideh 3 2214 3 2214 
Faroghi, Suraiya I 7241 I 1979 2 9220 
Fauss, Lindsey I 1269 I 1269 
Fauzia, Amelia I 1994, I 1994 
Fawaz, Mona I 1378 I 1378 
Fay, Mary Ann I 6484 I 6484 
Fazalbhoy, Nasreen I 1636| 1 1427 2 3063 
Feldman, Shelley I 3214 I 1837] 2 5051 
Fernea, Elizabeth Warnock t 3327 I 3327 
Filippi-Franz, Melissa I 1861 I 1861 
Findly, Ellison Banks I 1932 I 1932 
Firestone, Reuven I 5355 I 5355 
Flaskerud, Ingvild I 507 I 507 
Fleischmann, Ellen I 1396 I 1396 
Flores Khalil, Andrea I 1270 I 1270 
Flueckiger, Joyce Burkalter I 996 I 996 
Fluehr-Lobban, Carolyn I 1003 I 1003 
Ford, Richard I 2008 I 2008 
Foroughi, Payam I 1478 I 1478 
Foster, Charles I 2545| 1 2545 
Frank, Emily I 1027 I 1027 
Freeman, Julianne E. I 1477 I 1477 
Frierson, Elizabeth I 2979 I 2979 
Frisina, Annalisa I 1030 I 1030 
Frisk, Sylva I 2790 I 2790 


Ixx PREFACE 
Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC ]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Fuad, Muhammad i 3078 I 3078 
Fuladi, Mohammad I 826 I 826 
Funches, Maryam I 2519 I 2519 
Furniss, Graham I TI41 I II4t 
Gale, Lacey Andrews I 1220 I 1220 
Galié, Alessandra 2 2454 2 2454 
Gallagher, Nancy 2 4357 2 4357 
Gangoli, Geetanjali 1498 I 1498 
Gardner, Ann I I251 I 1588 2 2839 
Gausset, Quentin I 2258 I 2258 
Gelder, Pauline van I IOOL I IOOL 
Gerami, Shahin 3 3501 I 2180 4 5681 
Ghadially, Rehana I 1039 I 1123 2 2162 
Ghafur, Shayer 2 2700 2 2700 
Ghandehari, Pardis I 859] 1 235 z 1594 
Ghannam, Farha 2 2964 2. 2964 
Ghodsee, Kristen 2 2737 im 2737 
Ghomi, Heidi I 657 I 657 
Ghorashi, Halleh I 631 I 631 
Giacomuzzi, Andrea 2: 1790 2 1790 
Gibson, Diana I 2235 I 2235 
Giladi, Avner I I901 I I901 
Giles, Linda L. z 2788 2 2788 
Glacier, Osire I 1665 I 1665 
Glosemeyer, Iris I 1089 I 1089 
Glover, William J. I Io1o I Toro 
Gobenli, Mediha I I131 I 1131 
Gocek, Fatma Miige I 6678 I 6678 
Gokkir, Necmettin I 814 I 814 
Goldman, Shalom I 2774 I 2774 
Goldstein, Judith L. I 637 I 637 
Gottschling, Beth I 516 I 516 
Gould, Rebecca I 548] 7 7577| 8 8125 
Graham Davies, Sharyn I 4727 I 4727 
Gray, Laurel Victoria I 1756 I 1756 
Gray, Leslie I 1080 I 1224] 2 2304 
Green, Monica H. I 2263 I 2263 
Gresh, Geoffrey 4 9533 4 2533 
Gross, Nasrine 2 1025 2 1025 
Grosz-Ngate, Maria I 2484], 1 2484 
Gumppenberg, Marie- I 1397 I 1397 
Carin von 

Gupta, Lina I 1442 I 1442 
Gyul, Elmira I 1217 I 1217 
Habibi, Faranguis I 796 I 796 
Haga, Rannveig I 1461 I 1461 
Haghani, Fakhri I 1148 I 1148 
Hakim, Meryem 2 1764 2 1764 
Hale, Sondra 2 1421 z 1421 
Haley, Andrew P. I 1543 I 1543 
Halim, Sadeka I 2108 I 2108 
Halvorson, Sarah J. I 2060 I 1704] 2 3764 
Hamdy, Sherine I 3110 I 3110 
Hamid, Gamal Mahmoud I 1032 I 1032 
Hammond, Laura I 1746| I 1746 
Hammond, Marlé I 6265 I 6265 
Hamzaoglu, Onur 2 2380) 2 2380 
Handal, Nathalie I T1141 I II41 
Hansen, Kathryn I 1626 I 1626 
Harding, Frances I 1326 I 1326 
Harijanti, Sust Dwi zt 916 I 916 


TABLES Ixxi 
Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Haron, Muhammed I I4it I I4it 
Harris, Colette 5 4552| 6 6027 Il 10579 
Harris, Leila M. 2 1531 2 1531 
Hart, Kimberly I 1189 I 1189 
Hasan, Zoya I 2444 I 2444 
Hashemi, Gita I 1130 I 1130 
Hashmi, Nadia I 1477 it 1477 
Hassan, Riffat I 2682 I 2682 
Hassanpour, Amir I 1399 I 1399 
Hassim, Muhammad Eeqbal I 2995| I 2995 
Faroque 
Hatem, Mervat F. I 2176 I 2176 
Hatley, Barbara I 3337 I 3337 
Heath, Robin I 1268 I 1268 
Hegasy, Sonja I 914 914 
Hegland, Mary Elaine 5 6977| 2 2011 7 8988 
Hermann, Elizabeth Dean I 1959 I 1959 
Hermansen, Marcia 2 4464 2 4153 4 8617 
Hernlund, Ylva I 1163 r 1163 
Herrfahrdt, Elke I 1100 I I100 
Herzog, Hanna I 1184 I 1184 
Hessini, Leila I 1070 I 1070 
Heyat, Farideh 4 4308 4 4308 
Higgins, Patricia J. I 1416 I 1416 
Hilsdon, Anne-Marie I 1897 I 1897 
Ho, Wai-Yip I 789| 1 789 
Hoffman, Valerie I 1057 I 1057 
Hogan, Natalie M. I 1442 I 1442 
Holmes-Eber, Paula 2 2105 I IoO41 3 3146 
Holzer, Tilmann I 926 I 926 
Homaifar, Nazaneen I 2907 I 2907 
Hoodfar, Homa I 998 I 998 
Hooker, Virginia Matheson I 4790 I 4790 
Hopkins, Nicholas S. 2 1987 2 1987 
Horner, Alice E. I 3500 I 3500 
Horstmann, Alexander I 1789 I 1789 
Hortagsu, Nuran I 792 I 792 
Hosein, Shareda I 1953 I 1953 
Hosen, Nadirsyah I 2525 I 2425 
Howard, W. Stephen I 1271 I 1271 
Huang, Shirlena, I 2190 I 2190 
Hudson, Leila I 998] 3 4685| 1 1577 5 7260 
Huq, Maimuna I 2017] I 1408 2 3425 
Huq-Hussain, Shahnaz I 1763] = 1763 
Huseynova, Aida 2 1962 2 1962 
Hussain, Jamila I IOI5 ols 
Hussain, Sabiha I 1383 I 1383 
Hutton, Deborah I 1740 I 1740 
Hwalla, Nahla I 1316 I 1316 
Hyder, Syed Akbar I 1456 I 1456 
Ibrahim, Barbara I 1178 I 1178 
Iddrisu, Abdulai I 1361 I 1361 
Ikkaracan, Ipek 2 1937 2 1937 
Ilkkaracan, Pinar 2 2008] I IOIs I 907] 4 3930 
Imamkhodjaeva, 3 3111 3 3111 
Oidinposha 

Imamoglu, Olcay at 1226] 1 LEAS 2 2336 
Imtoual, Alia I 2070 I 2070 
Iner, Derya Senol 2 1814 1814 
Inhorn, Marcia C. 2) 2861 2 2861 
Isamidinova, Dilnara 1183 1183 


Ixxii PREFACE 
Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Ishii, Masako I 4013 I 4013 
Ismail, Munira I 1130 I 1130 
Isvan, Niliifer A. I 1082 I 2638 I 2975| 3 6695 
Jahan, Rounaq I 2386 I 2386 
Jahroni, Jajang I 1943 I 1943 
Jalal, Ayesha I 1258 I 1258 
Jalalzai, Sajida 2 2153 2 2153 
Jamal, Amaney I 798 I 798 
Jamal, Amina I 4435 I 4435 
Jamil, Uzma I 1210 2379 3 3589 
Jansen, Willy I 2150 3848] 1 1075 4 7073 
Janson, Marloes I 1523 I 1523 
Jaschok, Maria I 4228 I 5307 2 9535 
Jawad, Haifaa I 1519 I 1519 
Jenkins, Laura D. I 1235 I 1235 
Jennings, Anne I 2348 I 2348 
Jerome, Alexandra I 537 I 537 

Scheherezada 
Jerrett, Zainab I 1998 I 1422 2 3420 
Jingjun, Shui it 4228 I 5307 2 9535 
Johnson, Penny 1469 I 1469 
Jones-Pauly, Christina 2 3699 2 3699 
Jorg, Theresia I 1386 I 1386 
Jouili, Jeanette S. I 2115 I 2115 
Kaag, Mayke I 1653 I 1653 
Kabasakal, Hayat I 634 I 634 
Kabir, Ananya Jahanara I 1158 I 1158 
Kadirova, Almas 3 2704 3 2704 
Kak, Faysal el- I 1209 I 1209 
Kakar, Palwasha I 1003 2 1850 3 2853 
Kalaycioglu, Sibel 2 1757 2 1757 
Kalinock, Sabine 2 1373 2 1373 
Kamp, Marianne R. I 3702 I 3702 
Kapchan, Deborah I 1003 I 1003 
Kapur, Ratna 2 2000 2 2000 
Kar, Mehrangiz 2784 4 2784 
Karadagli, Ece C. I 886 I 886 
Karakaya-Stump, Ayfer O19 I 1019 
Karam, Azza M. 2 5245 2 5245 
Karam, John Tofik I 1375 I 1375 
Karatas, Mustafa I 637 I 637 
Karayanni, Stavros Stavrou I 2372 I 2372 
Karim, Jamillah I 1968] 1 1968 
Karim, Wazir Jahan I 2564 I 2564 
Karimi, Z. Pamela I 809 I 809 
Karkehabadi, Sharon M. 2 2021 2 2021 
Kasravi, Niaz I 775 I 775 
Kassamali, Nour 2 4019 2 4019 
Kasymova, Sofia I 1002 I 1002 
Katchka, Kinsey I 1731 I 1731 
Katjasungkana, I 2066 I 2066 

Nursyahbani 
Kazemzadeh, Masoud I 899 I 899 
Keller, Shoshana I 3820 I 3820 
Kelly Spurles, Patricia I 1315 I IOoL 2 2316 
Kern, Karen M. I 1243 I 1243 
Keskin-Kozat, Burgak I 1005 I 1005 
Kevane, Michael I 1822 I 1822 
Khan, Ayesha I 636 I 636 
Khan, Mohammad I 2493 I 2493 


Mohabbat 
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Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Khan, Saeed A. I 1622 I 1622 
Khanna, Neena 2 2708 x 2708 
Khater, Akram Fouad I 1083 I 1083 
Kholoussy, Hanan I 1700 I 1700 
Kia, Mana 2 1172 2 1172 
Kian-Thiébaut, Azadeh 3 3187 I 996| 4 4183 
Kilig-Schubel, Nurten I 1043] 3 3435 4 4478 
Kinasih, Sri Endah I 1020 I 1020 
King, Diane E. 5 5579 I 1641 6 7220 
Kirk, Jackie I 536 I 536 
Kiyotaki, Keiko I 693 I 693 
Klaser-Ledoux, Rajna I 1052 1052 
Klinkhammer, Gritt 2 2381 2. 2381 
Kogacioglu, Dicle I 796 I 796 
Koray, Meryem I 1077 I 1077 
Kraft, Sabine I 1349| 1 1349 
Krieger, Laurie L IOOL I IOOL 
Krstic, Tijana I 844 I 844 
Kruger, Martha I 1508 I 1508 
Kiiciik, Hiilya I 808 I 808 
Kudsieh, Suha I 3983 3983 
Kuehnast, Kathleen 2 2021 2 2021 
Kulwicki, Anahid Dervatanian| I 1485 I 1485 
Kumar, Nita I 991 I 991 
Kuppinger, Petra I 2320 I 2320 
Kuru, Selim S. I 989 I 3100 Ps 4089 
Kuzgun, Inci I 642 I 718} 2 1360 
Labidi, Lilia I 1541| 1 1254 2 2794 
Lagrange, Frédéric I 2307 I 2307 
Lal, Ruby I 5036 5036 
Lambert-Hurley, Siobhan I 1979 I 1979 
Lancaster, Fidelity I 1426 2 4220 3 5646 
Lancaster, William I 1426 2 4220 3 5646 
Lange, Siri I 1183 I 1183 
Langer, Jennifer I 1176 I 1176 
Larimore, Ann Evans I 2336 I 2336 
Larsen, Anne Katherine I 1618 I 1618 
Larsen, Kjersti I 1204 I I4ol 2 2605 
Lateef, Shahida 4 4559 3 4559 
Lavie, Smadar I 4572| 1 4572 
Layoun, Mary I 3796 3796 
Lee Guy, Michelle it 1716 I 1716 
Lee, Rebekah I 1455 I 1455 
Lehnerer, Melodye 2 1446 2 1446 
Leitich, Keith A. I 1077| 1 693 2 1770 
Leonard, Karen Isaksen I 2102 I 2102 
Liamputtong, Pranee I 2084 I 2084 
Libal, Kathryn R. I To92| 2 1623 3 2715 
Limbert, Mandana I 850] 1 807 2 2438| 4 4095 
Lindisfarne, Nancy I 2966 I 2966 
Loeffler Friedl, Erika 5 4559| 1 992 I 582 7 6133 
London, Scott I 1508 I 1508 
Lorcin, Patricia M.E. I 1029 I 1253, 2 2282 
Lucas, Ann 2 1789 2) 1789 
Luce, Mark David 2 1077 I 766 3 1843 
Lufkin, Paul T. I 2272 I 2272 
Lukito, Ranto I 2070 I 2070 
Lyons, Lenore 5997 I 5997 
Maciszewski, Amelia a 4939 x 4939 
Mack, Beverly I 1718 t 1718 


xxiv PREFACE 
Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |]ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC ]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Maclagan, Ianthe Mary I 487 I 798 2 1285 
Macleod, Arlene I 1391 I 1391 
Madani, Saeed I 1453 I 1453 
Madhani, Taslim 2 1882 2 1882 
Madieva-Martin, Maral 2 1268] 2 1268 
Mahathir, Marina I 1652 I 1652 
Mahdavi, Pardis 2 2175 2 2175 
Mahmood, Saba I 5479 I 5479 
Maio, Jennifer De I 504 I 504 
Majeed, Debra Mubashshir I 1820 I 1820 
Makhoul, Jihad I T1124 I 1124 
Makol-Abdul, Pute Rahimah I 1938 I 1938 
Malikov, Azim 3 3215 3 3215 
Malikyar, Helena I 903 I 903 
Maneck, Susan Stiles I 2151 I 2151 
Mannan, Manzurul I 1992 I 1992 
Mansour, Abdallah I 1040 I 1040 
Mansurnoor, lik A. I 3147/ I 3147 
Maoulidi, Salma I 1532 I 1532 
Marcus, Julie I 958 I 958 
Martinez, Patricia I 3799 I 3799 
Martos, Sofia I 1351 I 1351 
Masyita, Dian I 2784 I 2784 
Matikeeva, Sairagul 2 2618 2 2618 
Matthee, Rudi I 710 I 710 
Mattson, Ingrid 2 7899 2 7899 
Mavroudi, Maria I 3038 I 3038 
Mazawi, André Elias t 2219| 1 2219 
Mazdapour, Katayun I 3124 I 3124 
Mbele, Joseph L. I 1935 I 1935 
McCloud, Aminah Beverly I IOoL I IOOL 
McDougall, E. Ann I 3022 I 3022 
McLarney, Ellen I 1122 I 1122 
Mee, Wendy I 1939 I 1939 
Mehdi, Rubya 2 1568 2 1568 
Meier, Astrid I 1391 I 1391 
Meneley, Anne I 1250 I 1250 
Merchant Henson, Tanya I 1690 I 1690 
Merenik, Lidija I 1738 I 1738 
Meriwether, Margaret I L157 I 1157 
Mertus, Julie I 1641 I 1641 
Meuleman, Johan i 4612 I 4612 
Micklewright, Nancy 2 1601 2 1601 
Mikell, Gwendolyn I 1403 I 1403 
Mikhail, Mona 2 2618 2 2618 
Miller, Susan Gilson I 3317 I 3126 2 6443 
Mills, Amy I 3674 I 3674 
Mills, Margaret A. I 1003 I 695} 1 959] 3 2657 
Minault, Gail I 6792 I 6792 
Mirza, Qudsia I 1302 I 1302 
Mirzoeva, Viloyat I 810 I 810 
Misdaq, Arian I 476| 1 476 
Misdaq, Nabi I 587; 1 587 
Moghadam, Fatemeh 2 1956 2 1956 
Moghadam, Valentine M. 2 3021 2 3021 
Moghissi, Haideh I 779 I 779 
Mohiuddin, Yasmeen Niaz I 1981 I 1981 
Mojab, Shahrzad a 6652 2, 6652 
Moore, Erin Patrice I 1214] 1 1024 2 2238 


TABLES Ixxv 

Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |]ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC ]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Moore, Kathleen M. I 5780] 1 2060 2 7840 
Moors, Annelies I 3034] I 2129 I 1968 3 7131 
Moosa, Ebrahim I 6919 I 6919 
Moosa, Najma I 1131 I 131 
Moshtagh, Nahaleh I 520 I 7oo| 2 1220 
Mottahedeh, Negar I 822] 1 1089 I 3018 3 4929 
Muhammad, Baqie Badawi I 3053 I 3053 
Mukminova, Roziya I 2505 I 2505 
Mufoz, Gema Martin I 1234 I 1234 
Murer, Jeffrey Stevenson 3 3596| 3 3596 
Murshid, Tazeen Mahnaz I 1331 I 1331 
Mustafa, Hudita Nura I 2267 I 2267 
Mustapha, Nadira 4 4666 I 844| 4 5510 
Mwakimako, Hassan I 1171} or T17I 
Naaman, Mara 1667 1667 
Nabavi, Negin 2 1381 2 1381 
Naber, Nadine I 2489 I 2489 
Naciri, Rabéa I 1074] I 1074 
Nagel, Mechthild I 1841 I 1841 
Naghibi, Nima I 4179| 2 I1I9 3 5298 
Naguib, Saphinaz-Amal I 897 I 897 
Najmabadi, Afsaneh 2 1784| 1 1379 3 3163 
Narter, Meltem I 1085 I 1085 
Nassehi-Behnam, Vida I 1569 I 1569 
Nawid, Senzil I 1237 I 1237 
Nazarska, Georgeta I 2075 I 1817| 2 3892 
Nemeh, Norma T. I 943 I 943 
Newcomb, Rachel 2 2002 2 2002 
Neyzi, Leyla I 793 I 793 
Niaz, Unaiza I 2971 I 2971 
Niehof, Anke I 1969 I 1969 
Nieuwkerk, Karin van I 1769 2 3649 3 5418 
Nimer, Mohamed 2 3531 2 3531 
Nishii, Ryoko I 3291 I 3291 
Nourbakhsh, Safoura I 1259 I 1259 
Nourse, Jennifer W. I 3000 I 3000 
Nusair, Isis I 1219 I 1219 
Nyakabwa, Kabahenda I 1207 I 1207 
Obiora, Leslye Amede I 1068 I 1068 
Ocak, Ahmet Yasar I 837 t 837 
Odoms-Young, Angela a 3568 3568 
Oguz, N. Yasemin I 835 I 835 
Okawara, Tomoki I 1163 I 1163 
Olmsted, Jennifer C. I 2020 3 6100 4 8120 
Omar, Manal I 998 I 998 
Osler, Audrey os 2996 2 2996 
Ossman, Susan I 863] 1 2792 2 3655 
Othman, Tun Hussain Onn I 3541 I 3541 
Ozar, Semsa I 963 I 963 
Ozbay, Ferhunde 2 2024 2 2024 
Oczel, isik I 1578 I 1578 
Ozkan, Ozlem I 859 I 943} 2 1802 
Ozman, Aylin I 956 956 
Oztiirkmen, Arzu 2 943| 2 2292 4 3235 
Pak, Soon-Yong I 579 I 579 
Parashar, Archana I 1588 I 1588 
Parker, Sharon I 496 496 
Parla, Ayse T 1155) 1 689 1844 
Parla, Jale I 922 I 922 


Ixxvi PREFACE 
Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |]ENT WC }ENT WC | ENT WC ]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Patel, Vibhuti I 1649 I 1649 
Paul, Bimal Kanti I 784) 1 784 
Peek, Lori A. I 2525 I 2525 
Peirce, Leslie I 1340 I 1340 
Pemberton, Kelly 3 3614 3 3614 
Perié, Sabrina Ana 2 2406 2 2406 
Perkins, Alisa I 1713 I 1713 
Perrin-Wagner, Héléne 2 1685 2 1685 
Peshkova, Svetlana I 2754| 1 1343 2 4097 
Peteet, Julie z 5052 % 5052 
Petievich, Carla 2991 I 2991 
Petrovic, Jelena 2 1222 2 1222 
Pieprzak, Katarzyna I 983 I 983 
Plantade, Nedjima I 597 I 597 
Plastow, Jane I 1795 I 1795 
Pollard, Lisa if 2075 I 2175 
Poole, Maurita I 2348 I 2348 
Porter, Karen A. I 1543 2 3403| 3 4946 
Post, Jennifer C. 2 2682 2 2682 
Preckel, Claudia 2 2991| 1 1135] 3 4126 
Purdey, Jemma I 2392 I 2392 
Pursley, Sara 2: 2081 2 2081 
Quah, Stella R. I T104 I T104 
Rabo, Annika I 1071 I 1071 
Raheb, Mitra I IO91 2 O91 3 2182 
Rahman, Noor Abdul I 2190 I 2190 
Rao, Aparna I 4120 I 4120 
Rasch, Vibeke I 794 I 794 
Rashid, Sabina Faiz 2 2450 2 2450 
Ratan, Sudha I475 I 1475 
Rausch, Margaret J. 2 2366 2 2017 4 4383 
Reid, Anthony I 2083 I 2083 
Rein, Michelle A. I 1470] 2 4245 3 5715 
Renders, Marleen I 1957 I 1957 
Renne, Elisha P. I 2039 I 2039 
Reynolds, Nancy Y. I 1513 I 1513 
Ricklefs, Merle I 6276 I 6276 
Rigoni, Isabelle I 1484 I 1484 
Riphenburg, Carol J. I 642 I 642 
Rippin, Andrew I 9237 I 2237 
Rizzo, Helen Mary 2 1577 2 1577 
Rizzo, Susanna G. I 3047 I 3047 
Roberts, Janet I 1295| I 594], 2 1889 
Robinson, Kathryn I 4187 I 4187 
Robson, Elsbeth I 1348 I 1348 
Roces, Mina I 2034 I 2034 
Rostami-Povey, Elaheh 2 2124 2 I900] 4 4024 
Rostam-Kolayi, Jasamin I 1003 I 1003 
Rothenberg, Celia E. I 1483 I 1483 
Rouhi, Leyla I 4938 it 4938 
Rouland, Michael 3 3265 3 3265 
Roushdy Hammady, Iman I 1463] 1 1463 
Roussillon, Alain 2 3173 2 3173 
Rubin, Avi I 2906 I 2906 
Ruiz, Mario I 300 I 300 
Russell, Mona 2 3229 ib 3229 
Sa’ar, Amalia I 806 I 806 
Saavedra, Martha I 2322 I 2322 
Sabban, Rima I 888 I 998 2 1886 
Sabra, Adam I 2160 I 2160 


TABLES Ixxvii 

Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Sabry, Sarah I 983 I 983 
Sadek, Noha 2 1240 2 1240 
Sadiqi, Fatma 1478 I 1478 
Saeed, Abdullah I 1801 I 1801 
Safiri, Khadijeh I 2180 I 2180 
Saint-Blancat, Chantal 1444 I 1444 
Sakai, Minako I 3340 I 3340 
Sakr, Naomi I 829 I 829 
Saktanber, Ayse 787 tr 787 
Salamandra, Christa I T121 I 645} 2 1766 
Salamone, Frank A. 1386 1386 
Salari, Sonia I 1421 I 1421 
Salem-Pickartz, Josi I 1852 I 1852 
Salhi, Zahia Smail I 1219 I 1219 
Saliba, Gloria I 1467 I 1467 
Salih, Mohamed I 749) 1 749 
Samsom, Ridder H. I 1785 I 1785 
Santen, José C. M. van II1I I IIL 
Santi, Chiara De 1156] 1 1479 3 2635 
Saritas, Suheyla 2 1038 2 1038 
Sathar, Zeba I 1374 I 1374 
Sayeed, Asma 2 1943 2 1943 
Scharrer, Tabea 1519 I 1519 
Scheid Idriss, Kirsten 3030 2 3030 
Schick, Irvin Cemil 2 5629] I 1857| 1 2975| 4 10461 
Schindlbeck, Ingrid 934 2 1099 3 2033 
Schirazi, Asghar 1065 t 1065 
Schmidt, Garbi I 119] 1 I1I19 
Schneider, Irene 841 I 841 
Schreier, Joshua I 1129 I 1129 
Schroeder, Suheyla Kirca I 934 I 934 
Schuerkens, Ulrike I 1837 I 1837 
Schulz, Dorothea 1162 I 1162 
Schulz, Ute I O17 I 1017 
Secor, Anna J. 815 I 815 
Seggie, Fatma Nevra < 698 I 698 
Seif, Huda A. 1362 I I210]} 2 2572. 
Semerdjian, Elyse 3547 2 3547 
Semley, Lorelle Denise 1987 1987 
Senarslan, Anna Oldfield 2 889 2 889 
Serageldin, Samia I 1492 I 1492 
Serhan, Randa Bassem I 802 I 802 
Shaabdullaeva, Zukhra I 981} 1 981 
Shackford-Bradley, Julie 2903 2903 
Shafik, Viola > 3276 2 3276 
Shaheen, Jack G. 1471 I 1471 
Shahidi, Hossein I 895 I 895 
Shahidian, Hammed 1181 I 1181 
Shakow, Aaron D. A. I 1393 I 1393 
Shakry, Omnia El I 3950 I 3950 
Shami, Seteney 2104 I 2104 
Shamma, Tarik I 1147 I 1147 
Shankar, Shobana I 1748 I 1748 
Sharkey, Heather J. I 834 I 834 
Sharma, Sunil I 3801 I 3801 
Shawa, Salma Aown I 1357 I 1357 
Shay, Anthony I 3916 I 3916 
Shefer, Miri 2 1215 2 1215 
Shehabuddin, Elora 2998 I 2998 
Shekarloo, Mahsa I 520 I 520 


xxviii PREFACE 
Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 

Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC ]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Sherif Trask, Bahira I 2113 I 2113 
Shively, Kim 2 2526 2 2526 
Sholkamy, Hania I 4619 I 4619 
Shui, Jingjun t 2005 I 2005 
Siapno, Jacqueline Aquino I 4853 I 4853 
Sibley, Magda 2 2336 2 2336 
Siddiqi, Dina M. I 1268] 1 1276 2 2544 
Siddiqi, Najma £ rog1] 1 Iog1 
Siddiqui, Shahina I 1299 I gor; 2 2200 
Sidikou-Morton, Aissata I 1167 I 1167 
Silay, Kemal I 2538 I 2538 
Silberschmidt, Margrethe I 794 I 794 
Silvers, Laury 2 6042 2 6042 
Silverstein, Paul I 992 I 992 
Simala, K. Inyani I 1318 I 1318 
Simon, Rachel I 3000 I 3000 
Sini, Stefania I 1122; 1122 
Siplon, Patricia I 2497 I 2497 
Skalli, Loubna Hanna 2 2112 2 2112 
Smith, Jane I. 2 3973 2. 3973 
Smoel, Selcuk Akgin I 866 I 866 
Smyth, Ines I 2984 I 2984 
Sonbol, Amira I 4602 I 4602 
Sonn, Tamara I 3180 I 3180 
Sow, Moussa I 1336 I 1336 
Soysal, Levent I 2072} «5 2072 
Spahik-Siljak, Zilka I 1703 I 1703 
Spellman, Kathryn I 1173 I 1181 2. 2354 
Spurles, Patricia L. Kelly I 1315 I IOor 2 2316 
Steiner, Martina I. I 692| 1 692 
Stiansen, Endre I 1822 I 1822 
Stiles, Erin 2 3366 2 3366 
Stimler, M. Suzanne I 670 I 670 
Stivens, Maila I 1936 I 1936 
Stockdale, Nancy L. I 1249 I 1167} 2 2416 
Strasser, Sabine I 901 I gor 
Sulaimanova, Saltanat I 877 I 877 
Suleimanov, Mamed I 650 I 650 
Siimer, Sevil a9 810 I 810 
Swanstrom, Niklas I Io1o| 1 1010 
Tabrizi, Guitty Nassehy I 785 I 785 
Tabyshalieva, Anara I 1544 I 1544 
Tadros, Madriz 5 6305 5 6305 
Takim, Liyakat 2 6852 2 6852 
Taminian, Lucine I 2246 I 2173 2, 4419 
Tandogan, Zerrin G. 747 I 747 
Taraghi, Cherie 4 1503 4 1503 
Teipen, Alfons H. I 1964 I 1964 
Temiz, Dilek I 717 I 717 
Teoman, Selcan I 738 I 738 
Terome, Hegel I 2532 I 2532 
Tetreault, Chantal I 1243 I 1243 
Thapan, Meenakshi I I455 I 1455 
Thobani, Sunera I 1435 I 1435 
Thompson, Elizabeth F. 2) 4948 2. 4948 
Thys-Senocak, Lucienne Ir 2783 rt 2783 
Tinker, Irene I 1811 I 1811 
Tiwon, Sylvia I 2425 I 2425 
Tober, Diane I 2136 I 2136 


TABLES Ixxix 

Table 3 (cont.) 
Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Togan, Isenbike Ir 4554 Tr 3274 2 7828 
Tokhtakhojaeva, Marfua 3 2704 3 2704 
Toktas, Sule I 1069 t 1069 
Tolmacheva, Marina I 2489 I 2489 
Topan, Farouk I 1374 I 1374 
Torab, Azam I 1715} 1 1715 
Toska, Zehra I 2280 I 2280 
Towghi, Fouzieyha 2 3134 2 3134 
Tripp, Aili Mari I 1599 I 1599 
Trix, Frances I 4209 I 4209 
Tsereteli, Mzia I 363 I 363 
Tsianakas, Vicki I 2084 I 2084 
Tucker, Judith E. I 6685 I 6685 
Turkyilmaz, Suheyla 2 2110 I 984 3094 
Turner, Karen I 3071] +1 3071 
Ulusoy, M. Demet I 936 I 936 
Unnithan, Maya I 1756| 1756 
Urkevich, Lisa 2 1756 2 1756 
Vahed, Goolam I 3091 I 3091 
Vatanabadi, Shouleh I T104 I T104 
Vawda, Shahid I I951 I 1951 
Venkatesan, Soumhya I 1784 I 1784 
Vidan, Aida I 1657 I 1657 
Vogt, Kari I 2772 I 1060 2 3832 
vom Bruck, Gabriele I 316 I 316 
Walseth, Kristin I 1362 1362 
Watenpaugh, Heghnar I 3227 I 3227 
Zeitlian 

Waugh, Earle 2 9233 2 3233 
Wee, Vivienne I 2430 I 2430 
Weibel, Nadine B. 2 3160; 2 3160 
Weine, Stevan M. I 1442 I 1442 
Weiss, Sara I 5617 5617 
Welchman, Lynn 2 5112 2 5112 
Werbner, Pnina I 1743 I 1743 
Werthmann, Katja I 1187|_ 1187 
Wheeler, Brannon I 2768 I 2768 
Wheeler, Deborah L. I 2273 I 2993 
White, Sally I 2636 I 2636 
Wieringa, Saskia I 1036 I 1036 
Williams, Lindy I 3214 I 3214 
Wilson, M. Brett I 602 I 602 
Wimmen, Heiko I 2843 I 2843 
Winegar, Jessica I 1184 I 1184 
Wing, Adrien Katherine I 3020 I 3020 
Winkelmann, Mareike I 1900] 1 1900 
Wolper, Ethel Sara I 790 I 790 
Wood, Graeme I 591 I 591 
Woodall, G. Carole I 1178] 1 T1124 2 2302 
Wiirth, Anna I 1668 I 1668 
Wynn, Lisa 2 1875] 3 3438] 2 2316 7 7629 
Yacoobi, Sakena I 500 I 500 
Yaqub, Nadia I 2831 I IOOI 2 3832 
Yasa Yaman, Zeynep I 1629 I 1629 
Yazbak, Mahmoud I 615 I 615 
Yazici Yakin, Asli 967 I 967 
Yeganeh, Farah 2 1468 2 1468 
Yeghiazarian, Torange I 642 I 642 
Yeoh, Brenda S. A. I 2190 I 2190 


Ixxx PREFACE 
Table 3 (cont.) 

Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC /T-ENT T-WC 
Young, Katherine K. I 3390 t 3390 
Young, Kathleen I 1275 I 1275 
Youngstedt, Scott M. I 1489 I 1352 2 2841 
Yount, Kathryn M. 2: 5012 2 5012 
Youssefzadeh, Ameneh it 749 I 749 
Yukseker, Hatice Deniz 2. 1459 2 1459 
Yulianto, Vissia Ita I 3843 I 3843 
Yusuf, Zohra I 1204 I 1204 
Zaman, Amberin I 934 I 934 
Zaman, Habiba I 1689 I 1689 
Zarandi, Masoud Karami I 588 I 588 
Ze’evi, Dror I 644 I 644 
Zilfi, Madeleine C. I 1224] 1 818} 1 1319 3 3361 
Zimney, Michelle I 806 I 806 
Zine, Jasmin I 1223 I 1223 
Zirbel, Kate I 599 I 599 
Zuhur, Sherifa I 1690 I 1690 
Zurikashvili, Feride es 1055] 1 409 3 1464 
Total number of Different 69 284 169 223 205 93 907 
Authors 
Total number of Entries 66 359 199 266 244 109 1300 
Total Word Counts 269017 505579 296491 353378 369091 144691 1938247 


Table 4: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only One Entry Volume I-VI Summary 


Authors Volume I 
With One 


Entry 


Volume II 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


Totals 


Total Entries| 50 


168 


102 


130 


134 


57 


641 


Total Word 
Counts 


207340 


252682 


171923 


179308 


233717 


85875 


1130845 


Total 
Number 

of Authors 
who Wrote 
ONLY One 
Entry 


50 


170 


104 


137 


138 


57 


656 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote one entry in all six volumes of 
er of authors who wrote only one entry for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. 


EWIC. It also shows the num 


TABLES Ixxxi 


Table 5: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only One Entry Volume I-VI: 
Table Lists Co-Authors Together 


Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC|}ENT WC/]ENT WC |}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Abaza,Mona——é‘iEsCt:SCs6 | t—“‘idS”S*S*~<;‘<‘*R;*‘“‘“‘“!W’;SCS*”*SSC*d 853 
Abdalla, Ismail I 2867 I 2867 
Abdel Halim, Asma I 1457 I 1457 
Abdul Manaf, Nor Faridah I 2624 I 2624 
Abdullaeva, Firuza I 535 I 535 
Abdullah, Zulkarnaini I 2029 I 2029 
Abdullahi, Mohamed Diriye I 830 I 830 
Abisaab, Rula I 1738 I 1738 
Abou EI Fadl, Khaled I 3467 I 3467 
Abu-Fadil, Magda I 1259 I 1259 
Abul-Magd, Zeinab Ali I 2792 I 2792 
Abu-Lughod, Lila I 3473 I 3473 
Adak, Hulya I 965 I 965 
Adelman, Madelaine I 888 I 888 
Afroz, Sultana I 1377 I T3797 
Afsar, Rita I 1547 I 1547 
Afsaruddin, Asma I 3524 I 3524 
Afzal-Khan, Fawzia I 1532 I T¥32 
Agis, Derya I 1189 I 1189 
Ahlberg, Nora I 1399 I 1399 
Ahmad, Fauzia E. I 1190 I 1190 
Ahmad, Nausheen I 1991 I 1991 
Ahmad, Sharifah Suhanah 

Syed r 1955 I 1955 
Ahmed, Fauzia I 1481 I 1481 
Ahmed, Karen I 1966 I 1966 
Ahmed, Sawssan R. I 1627 I 1627 
Ahmed, Zebun N. I 1874 I 1874 
Ali, Kamran Asdar I 1485 I 1485 
Ali, Kecia I 2926 I 2926 
Ali, Muhammad I 2008 I 2008 
Ali, Souad T. I 959 I 959 
Alidou, Ousseina I 1237 I 1237 
Aliev, Fuad I 1038 I 1038 
Alimdjanova, Dinara I 597 I 597 
al-Jarf, Reima I 784 I 784 
Allan, Diane K. I 1350 I 1350 
Altan, Ozlem I 783 I 783 
Altinay, Ayse Gill I 807 I 807 
Amery, Hussein A. I 1298 I 1298 
Amin, Camron Michael I 2306 I 2306 
Amin, Sajeda I I21I I 1211 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote one entry in all six volumes of 
EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only one entry for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. 


Ixxxii PREFACE 

Table 5 (cont.) 

Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC|]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Andaya, Barbara Watson I 6060 I 6060 
Anker, Deborah E. & 

Lufkin, Paul T. * BA z Fa] 
Anwar, Ghazala I 1238 I 1238 
Arakelova, Victoria I 2726 I 2726 
Arakelova, Victoria & 

Asatrian, Mushegh By 297 - ee 
Arat, Zehra I 2074 I 2074 
Armani, Nora I 803 I 803 
Armanios, Febe I 1160 I 1160 
Armijo-Hussein, Jacqueline I 3027 I 3027 
Arnfred, Signe I 2296 I 2296 
Arsenijevic, Damir I 1016 I Io16 
aa Omar & Jamil, * Tato a er 
Ask, Karin I 661 I 661 
Aslan, Senem I 617 I 617 
Aswad, Barbara C. I 3384 I 3384 
Atalar, Kursad I 1258 I 1258 
Ayata, Ayse Giines I 1121 I T121 
Azimova, Dinora I 973 I 973 
Azimova, Nodira I 817 I 817 
Babayan, Kathryn I 5720 I 5720 
Babuna, Aydin I IOol I Ioo1 
Bahrampour, Tara I 1524 I 1524 
Balasecu, Alexandru it 771 I 77 
Ballata, Sabine I 1026 I 1026 
Bamia, Aida A. I 1300 I 1300 
Bandiaky, Solange I 1103 I 1103 
Banerji, Chitrita I 1207 I 1207 
Baron, Beth & Pursley, Sara I 1086 I 1086 
Bartels, Edien I 1210 I 1210 
Bassiouney, Reem I 2585 I 2585 
Batmanglij, Najmieh I 1923 I 1923 
Bayindir, Servet I 1123 I 1123 
Bellér-Hann, Ildiké I 1497 I 1497 
Bennett, Linda Rae I 3628 I 3628 
Bennison, Amira K. I 981 I 981 
Benson, Linda Rae I 3990 I 3990 
Berberian, Houri I 3131 I 3131 
Berdieva, Dilchoda I 976 I 976 
Bergeaud-Blackler, Florence I 1655 I 1655 
Berkland, Mara K. I 999 I 999 
Berliner, David I 1571 I 1571 
Besio, Kathryn I 1362 I 1362 
Beydoun, Lina I 1527 I 1527 
Bezhan, Faridullah I 1255 I T255 


Table 5 (cont.) 
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Ixxxiii 


Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC]}ENT WC]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Bhatty, Zarina I 1499 I 1499 
Bilsel, Hande I T1124 I T124 
Binark, Mutlu I 827 I 827 
Blackburn, Susan I 2744 I 2744 
Blackwood, Evelyn I 4684 I 4684 
Boddy, Janice I 770 I 770 
Boivin, Michel I 978 I 978 
Bowring, Bill I 770 I 770 
Boxberger, Linda I 799 I 799 
Bradatan, Cristina I 1496 I 1496 
Brathwaite, Amy I 908 I 908 
Brodeur, Patrice I 4064 I 4064 
Brouwer, Lenie I 1393 I 1393 
Bruijn, Mirjam de I 988 I 988 
Bucar, Elizabeth M. I 709 I 709 
Budiani, Debra I 889 I 889 
Buggenhagen, Beth Anne I 1396 I 1396 
Buitelaar, Marjo I 2041 I 2041 
Buonaventura, Wendy I 1009 I 1009 
Burt, Clarissa I 2167 I 2167 
Buturovic, Amila I 1168 I 1168 
Caha, Omer I 834 I 834 
Cakir, Serpil I 1024 I 1024 
Cammack, Mark I 2014 I 2014 
Campo, Magda & 

Campo, Juan E. nee “2992, 2 2932 
Cafias Cuevas, Sandra I 1215 I 1215 
Cantone, Cleo I 1684 I 1684 
Carabelli, Giulia I 538 I 538 
Cemrek, Murat I 901 I gor 
Chadha, Gita I 1195 I T195 
Chakravrti, Uma I 7590 I 7590 
Chatterjee, Indrani I 1400 I 1400 
Chatty, Dawn I 851 I 851 
Chatwin, Mary Ellen & 

Suleimanov, Mamed = 650 Z 650 
Chebchoub, Fatima I 1974 I 1974 
Cheikh, Nadia El- I 1336 I 1336 
Chhachhi, Amrita I 1975 I 1975 
Childress, Faith I 934 I 934 
Chinn, Sonia I 302 I 302 
Chishti, Maliha I 1164 I 1164 
Choksy, Jamsheed I 2501 I 2501 
Chong, Erica I 2361 I 2361 
Christelow, Allan I 1978 I 1978 
Christie, Niall I 3610 I 3610 
Chuzaifah, Yuniyanti I 2597 I 2597 


Ixxxiv PREFACE 

Table 5 (cont.) 

Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC|]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Citgi, Oya I 1367 I 1367 
Civantos, Christina £ 1211 I 1211 
Clammer, John I 1969 I 1969 
Clark, Janine A. r 999 a 999 
Clarke, Lynda bd 3012 I 3012 
Coker, Elizabeth I T192 I T192 
Connell, Daniel I 1662 I 1662 
Cooke, Miriam I 6120 I 6120 
Creevey, Lucy & Callaway, 

Barbara > 1330 mn 1330 
Cupic, Simona & Merenik, 

Lidija I 1738 I 1738 
Cusack, Igor I 1200 I 1200 
Dabbous, Sonia I 1479 I 1479 
Dadi, Iftikhar I IO91 f Iogr 
Dafinger, Andreas I 1256 I 1256 
Dahl, Gudrun I 1056 I 1056 
Dallalfar, Arlene it 1912 I 1912 
Daneshpour, Manijeh I 797 I 797 
Dangor, Suleman E. I 1283 I 1283 
Daniels, Doria I 1372 I 1372 
Dara Affiah, Neng I 853 I 853 
Dasgupta, Shamita Das I 1046 I 1046 
Daughtry, Carla I 1232 I 1232 
Davis, Susan Schaefer I 1955 I 1955 
Declich, Francesca I 1190 I 1190 
Dedeoglu, Saniya I 577 I 577 
Deeb, Lara I 1080 I 1080 
Deguilhem, Randi r 3119 I 3119 
DeJong, Jocelyn I 1381 I 1381 
De Jorio, Rosa & 

Grosz-Ngate, Maria 2454 - 2454 
Demir, Cennet Engin I 992 I 992 
Demirdirek, Hulya I 408 I 408 
Demirer, Yucel I 1064 I 1064 
Derichs, Claudia I 2196 I 2196 
Devasahayam, Theresa I 2079 I 2079 
Devenyi, Kinga I 1074 I 1074 
Dewajati, Cahyaningrum I 2761 I 2761 
Di-Capua, Yoav I 1057 I 1057 
Dietz, Gunther I 1752 I 1752 
Diouf, Esailama G. A. I 1220 I 1220 
Doja, Albert I 2203 I 2203 
Dowd, Robert I 1456 I 1456 
Duman, Dzamna I 1127 I 1127 
Dunbar, Roberta Ann I 1302 I 1302 
Ecevit, Yildiz I 606 I 606 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC]}ENT WC]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Eftekhar, Mehrdad & 

Moshtagh, Nahaleh a 129 & Too 
EI Fadl, Khaled Abou I 3467 I 3467 
El Hamel, Chouki I Io19 I Io19 
El-Attar, Heba I 970 I 970 
Elfira, Mina I 2122 I 2122 
EI Hessen, Souraya Sue I 888 I 888 
Elinson, Alexander E. I 1365 I 1365 
Ellerson, Beti I 2526 I 2526 
El-Meehy, Asya I 820 I 820 
Elsadda, Hoda I 2860 I 2860 
Endut, Noraida I 1996 I 1996 
Erman, Tahire I IOOI I IOOI 
Esfidani, Mohammed R. & 

Zarandi, Masoud Karami r 588 = 588 
Esim, Simel I 1853 I 1853 
Eslami, Zohreh R. & 

Eslami-Rasekh, Abbass Bs 1062 - T062 
Fadil, Nadia I 1588 I 1588 
Fahid, Sima I 3026 I 3026 
Faier, Elizabeth Anne I 1332 I 1332 
Fanta, Abreham Alemu I 923 I 923 
Farag, Iman I 992 I 992 
Farah, Randa I 1795 I 1795 
Fareed, Muneer I 1315 I 1315 
Fargues, Philippe I 3110 I 3110 
Fauss, Lindsey I 1269 I 1269 
Fauzia, Amelia I 1994 I 1994 
Fawaz, Mona I 1378 I 1378 
Fay, Mary Ann I 6484 I 6484 
Feldman, Shelley I 1837 I 1837 
Feldman, Shelley & 

Williams, Lindy - 3274 ‘ 3214 
Fernea, Elizabeth Warnock i 3327 I 3327 
Filippi-Franz, Melissa I 1861 I 1861 
Findly, Ellison Banks I 1932 I 1932 
Firestone, Reuven I 5355 I 5355 
Flaskerud, Ingvild I 507 I 507 
Fleischmann, Ellen I 1396 I 1396 
Flores Khalil, Andrea I 1270 I 1270 
Flueckiger, Joyce Burkhalter I 996 I 996 
Fluehr-Lobban, Carolyn I 1003 I 1003 
Ford, Richard I 2008 I 2008 
Foroughi, Payam I 1478 I 1478 
Foster, Charles I 2545 I 2545 
Frank, Emily I 1027 I 1027 
Freeman, Julianne E. I 1477 I 1477 
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Table 5 (cont.) 

Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC]}ENT WC|]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Frierson, Elizabeth r 2979 I 2979 
Frisina, Annalisa I 1030 I 1030 
Frisk, Sylva I 2790 I 2790 
Fuad, Muhammad T 3078 I 3078 
Funches, Maryam I 2519 I 2519 
Furniss, Graham I TI4l I II41 
Gale, Lacey Andrews I 1220 I 1220 
Gangoli, Geetanjali I 1498 I 1498 
Gausset, Quentin I 2258 I 2258 
Gelder, Pauline van I IOOL I IOoL 
Gerami, Shahin I 2055 I 2055 
Gerami, Shahin & Safiri, 

Khadijeh I 2180 I 2180 
Ghomi, Heidi £ 657 I 657 
Ghorashi, Halleh 0g 631 I 631 
Gibson, Diana TI 2235 I S955 
Giladi, Avner I I9O1 I 1901 
Glacier, Osire I 1665 I 1665 
Glosemeyer, Iris I 1089 I 1089 
Glover, William J. I Ioro I Ioro 
Gobenli, Mediha I T131 I T131 
Goécek, Fatma Miige I 6678 I 6678 
Gokkir, Necmettin & Aydar, 

Hidayet 814 814 
Goldman, Shalom L 2774 I 2774 
Goldstein, Judith L. r 637 I 637 
Gottschling, Beth I 516 I 516 
Graham Davies, Sharyn I 4727 I 4727 
Gray, Laurel Victoria I 1756 I 1756 
Green, Monica H. I 2263 I 2263 
Gumppenberg, Marie-Carin 

aa I 1397 T1397 
Gupta, Lina I 1442 I 1442 
Gyul, Elmira I 1217 I 1217 
Habibi, Faranguis I 796 I 796 
Haga, Rannveig I 1461 I 1461 
Haghani, Fakhri I 1148 I 1148 
Haley, Andrew P. I 1543 I 1543 
Halim, Sadeka I 2108 I 2108 
Hamdy, Sherine I 3110 I 3110 
Hamid, Gamal Mahmoud I 1032 I 1032 
Hammond, Laura I 1746 I 1746 
Hammond, Marlé £ 6265 I 6265 
Handal, Nathalie I TI41 I T14t 
Hansen, Kathryn I 1626 I 1626 
Harding, Frances I 1326 I 1326 
Harijanti, Susi Dwi I 916 I 916 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Haron, Muhammed I I4t1 I I4it 
Hart, Kimberly I 1189 I 1189 
Hasan, Zoya I 2444 I 2444 
Hashemi, Gita & Farahani, 

Feuach I 1130 I 1130 
Hashmi, Nadia I 1477 I 1477 
Hassan, Riffat I 2682 I 2682 
Hassanpour, Amir I 1399 I 1399 
Hassim, Muhammad Eeqbal 

Faroque T 2995 x 2995 
Hatem, Mervat F. I 2176 I 2176 
Hatley, Barbara I 3337 I 3337 
Heath, Robin I 1268 I 1268 
Hegasy, Sonja I 914 I 914 
Hermann, Elizabeth Dean I 1959 I 1959 
Hernlund, Ylva I 1163 I 1163 
Herrfahrdt, Elke I 1100 I 1100 
Herzog, Hanna I 1184 I 1184 
Hessini, Leila I 1070 I 1070 
Higgins, Patricia J. I 1416 I 1416 
Hilsdon, Anne-Marie I 1897 I 1897 
Ho, Wai-Yip I 789 I 789 
Hoffman, Valerie I 1057 I 1057 
Holzer, Tilmann I 926 I 926 
Homaifar, Nazaneen I 2907 I 2907 
Hoodfar, Homa I 998 I 998 
Hooker, Virginia Matheson I 4790 I 4790 
Horner, Alice E. I 3500 I 3500 
Horstmann, Alexander I 1789 I 1789 
Hortagsu, Nuran I 792 I 792 
Hosein, Shareda I 1953 I 1953 
Hosen, Nadirsyah I 2325 I 2325 
Howard, W. Stephen I 1271 I 1271 
Huang, Shirlena, Yeoh, 

Brenda S. A., & Rahman, I 2190 I 2190 
Noorashikin Abdul 

Huq-Hussain, Shahnaz I 1763 I 1763 
Hussain, Jamila I O15 I IOI5 
Hussain, Sabiha I 1383 I 1383 
Hutton, Deborah I 1740 I 1740 
Hwalla, Nahla I 1316 I 1316 
Hyder, Syed Akbar I 1456 I 1456 
Ibrahim, Barbara & Abdalla, 

Alyce I 1178 I 1178 
Iddrisu, Abdulai I 1361 I 1361 
Imtoual, Alia I 2070 I 2070 
Isamidinova, Dilnara I 1183 I 1183 
Ishii, Masako I 4013 I 4013 
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Table 5 (cont.) 

Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC]}ENT WC|]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Ismail, Munira I 1130 I 1130 
Isvan, Niliifer A. I 1082 I 1082 
Jahan, Rounaq I 2386 I 2386 
Jahroni, Jajang I 1943 I 1943 
Jalal, Ayesha I 1258 I 1258 
Jamal, Amaney I 798 I 798 
Jamal, Amina I 4435 I 4435 
Janson, Marloes I 1523 I 1523 
Jawad, Haifaa I 1519 I 1519 
Jenkins, Laura D. I 1235 I 1235 
eee Anne & Poole, : saan 1 546 
Jerome, Alexandra 

Scheherezada - 537 : 537 
Johnson, Penny I 1469 I 1469 
Jorg, Theresia I 1386 I 1386 
Jouili, Jeanette S. I 2115 I 2115 
Kaag, Mayke ne 1653 I 1653 
ae a a 
Kabir, Ananya Jahanara £ 1158 f 1158 
Kak, Faysal el- I 1209 I 1209 
Kakar, Palwasha I 1003 I 1003 
Kamp, Marianne R. I 3702 I 3702 
Kapchan, Deborah I 1003 I 1003 
Karadagli, Ece C. I 886 I 886 
Karakaya-Stump, Ayfer I 1019 I 1019 
Karam, John Tofik I 1375 I 1375 
Karatas, Mustafa I 637 I 637 
Karayanni, Stavros Stavrou I 2372 I 2372 
Karim, Jamillah I 1968 I 1968 
Karim, Wazir Jahan I 2564 I 2564 
Karimi, Z. Pamela I 809 I 809 
Kasravi, Niaz I 775 I 775 
Kasymova, Sofia I 1002 I 1002 
Katchka, Kinsey I 1731 I 1731 
Katjasungkana, Nursyahbani I 2066 I 2066 
Kazemzadeh, Masoud I 899 I 899 
Keller, Shoshana I 3820 I 3820 
Kern, Karen M. I 1243 I 1243 
Keskin-Kozat, Burgak £ 1005 I 1005 
Khan, Ayesha r 636 I 636 
Khan, Mohammad 

Mohabbat : 2493 2 2493 
Khan, Saeed A. I 1622 I 1622 
Khater, Akram Fouad ne 1083 I 1083 
Kholoussy, Hanan I 1700 I 1700 
Kinasih, Sri Endah I 1020 I 1020 
Kirk, Jackie I 536 I 536 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC]}ENT WC]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Kiyotaki, Keiko I 693 I 693 
Klaser-Ledoux, Rajna I 1052 I 1052 
Kogacioglu, Dicle I 796 I 796 
Koray, Meryem I 1077 I 1077 
Kraft, Sabine I 1349 I 1349 
Krieger, Laurie I L0or I LOoL 
Krstic, Tijana I 844 I 844 
Kruger, Martha I 1508 I 1508 
Kucuk, Hiilya I 808 I 808 
Kudsieh, Suha I 3983 I 3983 
Kulwicki, Anahid 

Dervatanian E7485 x 1485 
Kumar, Nita I 991 I 991 
Kuppinger, Petra I 2320 I 2320 
Lagrange, Frédéric I 2307 I 2307 
Lal, Ruby I 5036 I 5036 
Lambert-Hurley, Siobhan I 1979 I 1979 
Lange, Siri I 1183 I 1183 
Langer, Jennifer I 1176 I 1176 
Larimore, Ann Evans I 2336 I 2336 
Larsen, Anne Katherine I 1618 I 1618 
Lavie, Smadar I 4572 I 4572 
Layoun, Mary I 3796 I 3796 
Lee Guy, Michelle I 1716 I 1716 
Lee, Rebekah I 1455 I 1455 
Leonard, Karen Isaksen I 2102 I 2102 
Pi a = a 
Lindisfarne, Nancy I 2966 I 2966 
London, Scott I 1508 I 1508 
Lukito, Ranto I 2070 I 2070 
Lyons, Lenore I 5997 I 5997 
Mack, Beverly I 1718 I 1718 
Macleod, Arlene I 1391 I 1391 
Madani, Saeed I 1453 I 1453 
Mahathir, Marina tr 1652 I 1652 
Mahmood, Saba I 5479 I 5479 
Maio, Jennifer De I 504 I 504 
Majeed, Debra Mubashshir I 1820 I 1820 
Makhoul, Jihad I 1124 I T124 
Makol-Abdul, Pute Rahimah 

& Abdul Rahman, Saodah : 1938 1938 
Malikyar, Helena I 903 I 903 
Maneck, Susan Stiles I 2151 I 2151 
Mannan, Manzurul I 1992 I 1992 
Mansour, Abdallah & 

Coker, Elizabeth te BRAS i +048 
Mansurnoor, lik A. I 3147 I 3147 
Maoulidi, Salma I 1532 I 1532 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC]}ENT WC|]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Marcus, Julie r 958 I 958 
Martinez, Patricia I 3799 I 3799 
Martos, Sofia I 1351 I 1351 
Masyita, Dian I 2784 I 2784 
Matthee, Rudi I 710 I 710 
Mavroudi, Maria £ 3038 I 3038 
Mazawi, André Elias I 2219 I 2219 
Mazdapour, Katayun I 3124 I 3124 
Mbele, Joseph L. bg 1935 I 1935 
McCloud, Aminah Beverly I 1001 I Ioo1 
McDougall, E. Ann i 3022 I 3022 
McLarney, Ellen Io 1122 I 1122 
Mee, Wendy I 1939 I 1939 
Meier, Astrid t 1391 I 1391 
Meneley, Anne I 1250 I 1250 
Merchant Henson, Tanya I 1690 I 1690 
Meriwether, Margaret I 1157 I 1157 
Mertus, Julie I 1641 I 1641 
Meuleman, Johan I 4612 I 4612 
Mikell, Gwendolyn I 1403 I 1403 
Mills, Amy I 3674 I 3674 
Minault, Gail I 6792 I 6792 
Mirza, Qudsia I 1302 I 1302 
Mirzoeva, Viloyat I 810 I 810 
Misdaq, Arian I 476 I 476 
Misdaq, Nabi I 587 I 587 
Moghissi, Haideh I 779 I 779 
Mohiuddin, Yasmeen Niaz I 1981 I 1981 
Moosa, Ebrahim I 6919 I 6919 
Moosa, Najma I 1131 I L131 
Moshtagh, Nahaleh & 

Dezhkam, Nasim mz 520 = 520 
Muhammad, Baqie Badawi I 3053 I 3053 
Mukminova, Roziya I 2505 I 2505 
Mujfioz, Gema Martin I 1234 I 1234 
Murshid, Tazeen Mahnaz I 1331 I 1331 
Mustafa, Hudita Nura I 2267 I 2267 
Mwakimako, Hassan I 1171 I TI7I 
Naaman, Mara I 1667 I 1667 
Naber, Nadine I 2489 I 2489 
Naciri, Rabéa I 1074 I 1074 
Nagel, Mechthild + 1841 I 1841 
Naguib, Saphinaz-Amal I 897 I 897 
Narter, Meltem I 1085 I 1085 
Nassehi-Behnam, Vida ¥ 1569 I 1569 
Nawid, Senzil I 1237 I 1237 
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Table 5 (cont.) 

Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Nemeh, Norma T. I 943 I 943 
Neyzi, Leyla I 793 I 793 
Niaz, Unaiza I 2971 I 2971 
Niehof, Anke I 1969 I 1969 
Nishii, Ryoko I 3291 I 3291 
Nourbakhsh, Safoura I 1259 I 1259 
Nourse, Jennifer W. I 3000 I 3000 
Nusair, Isis I 1219 I 1219 
Nyakabwa, Kabahenda I 1207 I 1207 
Obiora, Leslye Amede I 1068 I 1068 
Ocak, Ahmet Yasar I 837 I 837 
Oguz, Yasemin N. I 835 I 835 
Okawara, Tomoki I 1163 I 1163 
Omar, Manal I 998 I 998 
Othman, Tun Hussain Onn I 3541 I 3541 
Ozar, Semsa I 963 I 963 
Ozel, Isik I 1578 I 1578 
Ozman, Aylin I 956 I 956 
Pak, Soon-Yong I 579 I 579 
Parashar, Archana I 1588 I 1588 
Parker, Sharon I 496 I 496 
Parla, Jale I 922 I 922 
Patel, Vibhuti a4 1649 I 1649 
Paul, Bimal Kanti I 784 I 784 
Peek, Lori A. i 2595 I 2525 
Peirce, Leslie I 1340 I 1340 
Perkins, Alisa I 1713 I 1713 
Petievich, Carla I 2991 I 2991 
Pieprzak, Katarzyna I 983 I 983 
Plantade, Nedjima I 597 I 597 
Plastow, Jane I 1795 I 1795 
Pollard, Lisa I 2175 I 2175 
Purdey, Jemma I 2392 I 2392 
Pursley, Sara I 995 I 995 
Quah, Stella R. I 1104 I T104 
Rabo, Annika I 1071 I 1071 
Rao, Aparna I 4120 I 4120 
Ratan, Sudha I 1475 I I475 
Reid, Anthony I 2083 I 2083 
Renders, Marleen I 1957 I 1957 
Renne, Elisha P. I 2039 I 2039 
Reynolds, Nancy Y. I 1513 I 1513 
Ricklefs, Merle I 6276 I 6276 
Rigoni, Isabelle I 1484 I 1484 
Riphenburg, Carol J. I 642 I 642 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC|]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Rippin, Andrew tL 2239 I 2237 
Rizzo, Susanna G. I 3047 I 3047 
Robinson, Kathryn I 4187 I 4187 
Robson, Elsbeth I 1348 I 1348 
Roces, Mina I 2034 I 2034 
Rostam-Kolayi, Jasamin I 1003 I 1003 
Rothenberg, Celia E. z 1483 I 1483 
Rouhi, Leyla I 4938 I 4938 
Roushdy Hammady, Iman I 1463 I 1463 
Rubin, Avi I 2906 I 2906 
Ruiz, Mario I 300 I 300 
Sa’ar, Amalia I 806 I 806 
Saavedra, Martha I 2322 I 2322 
Sabra, Adam I 2160 I 2160 
Sabry, Sarah I 983 I 983 
Sadiqi, Fatma I 1478 I 1478 
Saeed, Abdullah I 1801 I 1801 
Saint-Blancat, Chantal I 1444 I 1444 
Sakai, Minako I 3340 I 3340 
Sakr, Naomi I 829 I 829 
Saktanber, Ayse I 787 I 787 
Salamone, Frank A. I 1386 I 1386 
Salari, Sonia I 1421 I 1421 
Salem-Pickartz, Josi I 1852 I 1852 
Salhi, Zahia Smail I 1219 I 1219 
Saliba, Gloria I 1467 I 1467 
Salih, Mohamed I 749 I 749 
Samsom, Ridder H. I 1785 I 1785 
Santen, José C. M. van I Il1I I I1I1 
Sathar, Zeba & Faizunissa, 

Azeema rt 1374 a 1374 
Scharrer, Tabea I 1519 I 1519 
Schirazi, Asghar cd 1065 I 1065 
Schmidt, Garbi I 1119 I Il19 
Schneider, Irene I 841 I 841 
Schreier, Joshua I T129 I 1129 
Schroeder, Suheyla Kirca I 934 I 934 
Schuerkens, Ulrike I 1837 I 1837 
Schulz, Dorothea I 1162 I 1162 
Schulz, Ute I 1017 I 1017 
Secor, Anna J. I 815 I 815 
Seggie, Fatma Nevra I 698 I 698 
Semley, Lorelle Denise I 1987 I 1987 
Serageldin, Samia I 1492 I 1492 
Serhan, Randa Bassem I 802 I 802 
Shaabdullaeva, Zukhra I 981 I 981 
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Table 5 (cont.) 
Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Shackford-Bradley, Julie I 2903 I 2903 
Shaheen, Jack G. I 1471 I 1471 
Shahidi, Hossein I 895 I 895 
Shahidian, Hammed I 1181 I 1181 
Shakow, Aaron D.A. r 2393 I 1393 
Shakry, Omnia El I 3950 I 3950 
Shami, Seteney I 2104 I 2104 
Shamma, Tarik I 1147 I 1147 
Shankar, Shobana I 1748 I 1748 
Sharkey, Heather J. I 834 I 834 
Sharma, Sunil I 3801 I 3801 
Shawa, Salma Aown I 1357 I 1357 
Shay, Anthony I 3916 I 3916 
Shehabuddin, Elora I 2998 I 2998 
Shekarloo, Mahsa I 520 I 520 
Sherif Trask, Bahira I 2113 I 2113 
Sholkamy, Hania I 4619 I 4619 
Shui, Jingjun I 2005 I 2005 
Siapno, Jacqueline Aquino I 4853 I 4853 
Siddiqi, Najma I 1091 I Iogr 
Sidikou-Morton, Aissata I 1167 I 1167 
Silay, Kemal I 2538 I 2538 
Silberschmidt, Margrethe & 
Rasch, Vibeke - 794 me 794 
Silverstein, Paul I 992 I 992 
Simala, Inyani K. I 1318 I 1318 
Simon, Rachel I 3000 I 3000 
Sini, Stefania I 1122 I 1122 
Siplon, Patricia I 2497 | I 2497 
Smoel, Selcuk Akgin I 866 I 866 
Smyth, Ines I 2984 I 2984 
Sonbol, Amira I 4602 I 4602 
Sonn, Tamara I 3180 I 3180 
Sow, Moussa I 1336 I 1336 
Soysal, Levent I 2072 I 2072 
Spahik-Siljak, Zilka I 1703 I 1703 
Steiner, Martina I. I 692 I 692 
rein Endre & Kevane, + 1853 i +835 
Stimler, Suzanne M. I 670 I 670 
Stivens, Maila I 1936 I 1936 
Strasser, Sabine I gor I gor 
Sulaimanova, Saltanat I 877 I 877 
Siimer, Sevil I 810 I 810 
Swanstrom, Niklas I 1010 I IOIO 
Tabrizi, Guitty Nassehy I 785 I 785 
Tabyshalieva, Anara I 1544 I 1544 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC|]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Tandogan, Zerrin G. I 747 I 747 
Teipen, Alfons H. r 1964 I 1964 
Temiz, Dilek I 717 I 717 
Teoman, Selcan I 738 I 738 
Terome, Hegel I 2532 I 2532 
Tetreault, Chantal £ 1243 I 1243 
Thapan, Meenakshi I 1455 I 1455 
Thobani, Sunera £ 1435 I 1435 
Thys-Senocak, Lucienne I 2783 I 2783 
Tinker, Irene I 1811 I 1811 
Tiwon, Sylvia i 2425 I 2425 
Tober, Diane I 2136 I 2136 
Toktas, Sule ¥ 1069 I 1069 
Tolmacheva, Marina I 2489 I 2489 
Topan, Farouk I 1374 I 1374 
Torab, Azam I 1715 I 1715 
Toska, Zehra I 2280 I 2280 
Tripp, Aili Mari I 1599 I 1599 
Trix, Frances I 4209 I 4209 
Tsereteli, Mzia I 363 I 363 
Tucker, Judith E. 2 6685 I 6685 
Turner, Karen I 3071 I 3071 
Ulusoy, M. Demet & 

Elmas, Giilen Arslan * 936 * 936 
Unnithan, Maya I 1756 I 1756 
Vahed, Goolam I 3091 I 3091 
Vatanabadi, Shouleh I 1104 I 1104 
Vawda, Shahid I 1951 I 1951 
Venkatesan, Soumhya I 1784 i I 1784 
Vidan, Aida I 1657 I 1657 
vom Bruck, Gabriele I 316 I 316 
Walseth, Kristin I 1362 I 1362 
Watenpaugh, Heghnar 

Zeitlian 2 3227 - DART 
Wee, Vivienne & Beatrix, 

‘Agia I 2430 I 2430 
Weine, Stevan M. & Hogan, 

Natalie M. t 1442 a Aaa? 
Weiss, Sara I 5617 I 5617 
Werbner, Pnina I 1743 I 1743 
Werthmann, Katja I 1187 I 1187 
Wheeler, Brannon I 2768 I 2768 
Wheeler, Deborah L. I 2273 I 2273 
White, Sally I 2636 I 2636 
Wieringa, Saskia I 1036 I 1036 
Wilson, M. Brett I 602 I 602 
Wimmen, Heiko I 2843 I 2843 
Winegar, Jessica I 1184 I 1184 
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Table 5 (cont.) 
Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC ENT WC}ENT WC]ENT WC}ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Wing, Adrien Katherine I 3020 I 3020 
Winkelmann, Mareike I 1900 I 1900 
Wolper, Ethel Sara I 790 I 790 
Wood, Graeme I 591 I 591 
Wiirth, Anna I 1668 I 1668 
Yacoobi, Sakena I 500 I 500 
Yasa Yaman, Zeynep I 1629 I 1629 
Yazbak, Mahmoud I 615 I 615 
Yazici Yakin, Asli I 967 I 967 
As crea & Fuladi, is 826 a 826 
Yeganeh, Farah & 
Yeghiazarian, Torange * 642 * 642 
Young, Katherine K. I 3390 I 3390 
Young, Kathleen I 1275 I 1275 
Youssefzadeh, Ameneh I 749 I 749 
Yulianto, Vissia Ita I 3843 I 3843 
Yusuf, Zohra I 1204 I 1204 
Zaman, Amberin I 934 I 934 
Zaman, Habiba I 1689 I 1689 
Ze’evi, Dror I 644 I 644 
Zimney, Michelle I 806 I 806 
Zine, Jasmin I 1223 I 1223 
Zirbel, Kate I 599 I 599 
Zuhur, Sherifa I 1690 I 1690 
Total Number of Authors 
who Wrote ONLY One 50 168 102 130 134 57 641 
Entry 
Total Word Counts 207340 252682 171923 179308 233717 85875 1130845 
Table 6: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only One Entry Volume I-VI: 
Table Lists Authors Individually Regardless of Co-Authoring 
Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC}]ENT WC]ENT WC/ENT WC] ENT WC} T-ENT T-WC 
Abaza, Mona I 3633 I 3633 
Abdalla, Alyce I 1178 I 1178 
Abdalla, Ismail H. I 2867 I 2867 
Abdel Halim, Asma 
Mohamed BO AAS 1457 
Abdul Manaf, Nor Faridah I 2624 I 2624 
Abdul Rahman, Saodah I 1938 I 1938 
Abdullaeva, Firuza I 535 I 535 
Abdullah, Zulkarnaini I 2029 I 2029 
Abdullahi, Mohamed Diriye I 830 I 830 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote one entry in all six volumes 
of EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only one entry for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is 
different because some entries are co-authored. 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Abisaab, Rula I 1738 I 1738 
Abou El Fadl, Khaled I 3467 I 3467 
Abu-Fadil, Magda I 1259 I 1259 
Abul-Magd, Zeinab A. I 2792 I 2792 
Abu-Lughod, Lila I 3473 I 3473 
Adak, Hulya I 965 I 965 
Adelman, Madelaine I 888 I 888 
Afroz, Sultana I 1377 I 1377 
Afsar, Rita I 1547 I 1547 
Afsaruddin, Asma I 3524 I 3524 
Afzal-Khan, Fawzia I 1532 I 1532 
Agis, Derya I 1189 I 1189 
Ahlberg, Nora I 1399 I 1399 
Ahmad, Fauzia E. I 1190 I I190 
Ahmad, Nausheen I 1991 I I991 
Ahmad, Sharifah Suhanah 

Syed E1955 x 1955 
Ahmed, Fauzia I 1481 I 1481 
Ahmed, Karen I 1966 I 1966 
Ahmed, Sawssan R. I 1627 I 1627 
Ahmed, Zebun N. I 1874 I 1874 
Ali, Kamran Asdar I 1485 I 1485 
Ali, Kecia I 2926 I 2926 
Ali, Muhammad I 2008 I 2008 
Ali, Souad T. I 959 I 959 
Alidou, Ousseina I 1237 I 1237 
Aliev, Fuad I 1038 I 1038 
Alimdjanova, Dinara I 597 I 597 
al-Jarf, Reima I 784 I 784 
Allan, Diane K. I 1350 I 1350 
Altan, Ozlem I 783 I 783 
Altinay, Ayse Gill I 807 I 807 
Amery, Hussein A. I 1298 I 1298 
Amin, Camron Michael “4 2306 I 2306 
Amin, Sajeda I I211 I I211 
Andaya, Barbara Watson I 6060 I 6060 
Anker, Deborah E. I 2272 I 2272 
Anwar, Ghazala I 1238 I 1238 
Arat, Zehra F. Kabasakal I 2074 I 2074 
Armani, Nora I 803 I 803 
Armanios, Febe I 1160 I 1160 
Armijo-Hussein, Jacqueline I 3027 I 3027 
Arnfred, Signe I 2296 I 2296 
Arsenijevic, Damir I 1016 I 1016 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Asatrian, Mushegh I 2972 I 2972 
Ashour, Omar I 1210 I 1210 
Ask, Karin I 661 I 661 
Aslan, Senem I 617 I 617 
Aswad, Barbara C. I 3384 I 3384 
Atalar, Kursad I 1258 I 1258 
Ayata, Ayse Giines r 1121 I T1241 
Aydar, Hidayet I 814 I 814 
Azimova, Dinora I 973 I 973 
Azimova, Nodira I 817 I 817 
Babayan, Kathryn I 5720 I 5720 
Babuna, Aydin I I00L I IOOL 
Bahrampour, Tara I 1524 I 1524 
Balasecu, Alexandru ¥ 771 I 771 
Ballata, Sabine I 1026 I 1026 
Bamia, Aida A. I 1300 I 1300 
Bandiaky, Solange I 1103 I 1103 
Banerji, Chitrita I 1207 I 1207 
Baron, Beth I 1086 I 1086 
Bartels, Edien I 1210 I 1210 
Bassiouney, Reem I 2585 I 2585 
Batmanglij, Najmieh I 1923 I 1923 
Bayindir, Servet I 1123 I 1123 
Beatrix, Asma I 2430 I 2430 
Bellér-Hann, Ildiké I 1497 I 1497 
Bennett, Linda Rae I 3628 I 3628 
Bennison, Amira K. I 981 I 981 
Benson, Linda I 3990 I 3990 
Berberian, Houri I 3131 I 3131 
Berdieva, Dilchoda x 976 I 976 
Bergeaud-Blackler, Florence I 1655 I 1655 
Berkland, Mara K. I 999 I 999 
Berliner, David I 1571 I 1571 
Besio, Kathryn I 1362 I 1362 
Beydoun, Lina I 1527 I 1527 
Bezhan, Faridullah I 1255 r 1255 
Bhatty, Zarina I 1499 I 1499 
Bilsel, Hande I T124 I 1124 
Binark, Mutlu I 827 I 827 
Blackburn, Susan I 2744 I 2744 
Blackwood, Evelyn I 4684 I 4684 
Boddy, Janice I 770 I 770 
Boivin, Michel I 978 I 978 
Bowring, Bill I 770 I 770 
Boxberger, Linda I 799 I 799 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume IIT | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Bradatan, Cristina I 1496 I 1496 
Brathwaite, Amy I 908 I 908 
Brodeur, Patrice I 4064 I 4064 
Brouwer, Lenie I 1393 I 1393 
Bruijn, Mirjam de I 988 I 988 
Bucar, Elizabeth M. I 709 I 709 
Budiani, Debra I 889 I 889 
Buggenhagen, Beth Anne I 1396 I 1396 
Buitelaar, Marjo I 2041 I 2041 
Buonaventura, Wendy I 1009 I 1009 
Burt, Clarissa I 2167 I 2167 
Buturovic, Amila I 1168 I 1168 
Caha, Omer I 834 I 834 
Cakir, Serpil I 1024 I 1024 
Callaway, Barbara I 1330 I 1330 
Cammack, Mark I 2014 I 2014 
Campo, Juan E. I 2932 I 2932 
Campo, Magda I 2932 I 2932 
Cafias Cuevas, Sandra I 1215 I I215 
Cantone, Cleo I 1684 I 1684 
Carabelli, Giulia I 538 I 538 
Cemrek, Murat I gor I gor 
Chadha, Gita I 1195 I T195 
Chakravrti, Uma I 7590 I 7590 
Chatterjee, Indrani I 1400 I 1400 
Chatty, Dawn I 851 I 851 
Chebchoub, Fatima I 1974 I 1974 
Cheikh, Nadia El- I 1336 I 1336 
Chhachhi, Amrita I 1975 I 1975 
Childress, Faith I 934 I 934 
Chinn, Sonia I 302 I 302 
Chishti, Maliha I 1164 I 1164 
Choksy, Jamsheed I 2501 I 2501 
Chong, Erica I 2361 I 2361 
Christelow, Allan I 1978 I 1978 
Christie, Niall I 3610 I 3610 
Chuzaifah, Yuniyanti I 2597 i 2597 
Citgi, Oya I 1367 I 1367 
Civantos, Christina I I211 I I211 
Clammer, John I 1969 I 1969 
Clark, Janine A. I 999 5 999 
Clarke, Lynda I 3012 I 3012 
Connell, Daniel I 1662 I 1662 
Cooke, Miriam I 6120 I 6120 
Creevey, Lucy I 1330 I 1330 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Cupic, Simona I 1738 I 1738 
Cusack, Igor I 1200 I 1200 
Dabbous, Sonia I 1479 I 1479 
Dadi, Iftikhar I Toor I IO91 
Dafinger, Andreas I 1256 I 1256 
Dahl, Gudrun I 1056 I 1056 
Dallalfar, Arlene I 1912 I 1912 
Daneshpour, Manijeh I 797 I 797 
Dangor, Suleman E. I 1283 I 1283 
Daniels, Doria I 1372 I 1372 
Dara Affiah, Neng I 853 I 853 
Dasgupta, Shamita Das r 1046 I 1046 
Daughtry, Carla I 1232 I 1232 
Davis, Susan Schaefer 2 1955 I 1955 
Declich, Francesca I 1190 I I190 
Dedeoglu, Saniya I 577 I 577 
Deeb, Lara I 1080 I 1080 
Deguilhem, Randi I 3119 I 3119 
DeJong, Jocelyn I 1381 I 1381 
De Jorio, Rosa I 2484 I 2484 
Demir, Cennet Engin I 992 I 992 
Demirdirek, Hulya x 408 I 408 
Demirer, Yucel I 1064 I 1064 
Derichs, Claudia I 2196 I 2196 
Devasahayam, Theresa W. I 2079 I 2079 
Devenyi, Kinga I 1074 I 1074 
Dewajati, Cahyaningrum I 2761 I 2761 
Dezhkam, Nasim I 520 I 520 
Di-Capua, Yoav I 1057 I 1057 
Dietz, Gunther I 1752 I 1752 
Diouf, Esailama G.A. I 1220 I 1220 
Doja, Albert I 2203 I 2203 
Dowd, Robert I 1456 I 1456 
Duman, Dzamna I 1127 I 1127 
Dunbar, Roberta Ann r 1302 I 1302 
Ecevit, Yildiz I 606 I 606 
Eftekhar, Mehrdad I 700 I 700 
EI Fadl, Khaled Abou I 3467 I 3467 
El Hamel, Chouki I Io19 I Io19 
El-Attar, Heba I 970 I 970 
Elfira, Mina I 2122 I 2122 
EI Hessen, Souraya Sue I 888 I 888 
Elinson, Alexander E. I 1365 I 1365 
Ellerson, Beti I 2526 I 2526 
Elmas Arslan, Gillen I 936 I 936 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
El-Meehy, Asya I 820 I 820 
Elsadda, Hoda I 2860 I 2860 
Endut, Noraida I 1996 I 1996 
Erman, Tahire I 1001 I IOO1 
Esfidani, Mohammed R. I 588 I 588 
Esim, Simel I 1853 I 1853 
Eslami, Zohreh R. I 1062 I 1062 
Eslami-Rasekh, Abbass I 1062 I 1062 
Evcimen, Idil V. I 634 I 634 
Fadil, Nadia I 1588 I 1588 
Fahid, Sima I 3026 I 3026 
Faier, Elizabeth Anne I 1332 I 1332 
Faizunissa, Azeema I 1374 I 1374 
Fanta, Abreham Alemu I 923 I 923 
Farag, Iman I 992 I 992 
Farah, Randa I 1795 I 1795 
Farahani, Fataneh I 1130 I 1130 
Fareed, Muneer I 1315 I 1315 
Fargues, Philippe I 3110 I 3110 
Fauss, Lindsey I 1269 I 1269 
Fauzia, Amelia I 1994 I 1994 
Fawaz, Mona I 1378 I 1378 
Fay, Mary Ann I 6484 I 6484 
Fernea, Elizabeth Warnock I 3327 I 307 
Filippi-Franz, Melissa I 1861 I 1861 
Findly, Ellison Banks I 1932 I 1932 
Firestone, Reuven I 5355 I 5355 
Flaskerud, Ingvild I 507 I 507 
Fleischmann, Ellen I 1396 I 1396 
Flores Khalil, Andrea I 1270 I 1270 
Flueckiger, Joyce Burkhalter I 996 I 996 
Fluehr-Lobban, Carolyn I 1003 I 1003 
Ford, Richard I 2008 I 2008 
Foroughi, Payam I 1478 I 1478 
Foster, Charles I 2545 I 2545 
Frank, Emily I 1027 I 1027 
Freeman, Julianne E. I 1477 I 1477 
Frierson, Elizabeth I 2979 I 2979 
Frisina, Annalisa I 1030 I 1030 
Frisk, Sylva I 2790 I 2790 
Fuad, Muhammad I 3078 I 3078 
Fuladi, Mohammad I 826 I 826 
Funches, Maryam I 2519 I 2519 
Furniss, Graham I II41 I TI41 
Gale, Lacey Andrews I 1220 I 1220 
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Table 6 (cont.) 
Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Gangoli, Geetanjali I 1498 I 1498 
Gausset, Quentin I 2258 I 2258 
Gelder, Pauline van I IOOL I IOOL 
Ghomi, Heidi I 657 I 657 
Ghorashi, Halleh I 631 I 631 
Gibson, Diana I 2235 I 2235 
Giladi, Avner I I901 I I901 
Glacier, Osire I 1665 I 1665 
Glosemeyer, Iris I 1089 I 1089 
Glover, William J. x Toro I Io1o 
Gobenli, Mediha I T131 I T131 
Gogek, Fatma Miige I 6678 I 6678 
Gokkir, Necmettin I 814 I 814 
Goldman, Shalom I 2774 I 2774 
Goldstein, Judith L. I 637 I 637 
Gottschling, Beth I 516 I 516 
Graham Davies, Sharyn I 4727 I 4727 
Gray, Laurel Victoria I 1756 I 1756 
Green, Monica H. I 2263 I 2263 
Grosz-Ngate, Maria I 2484 I 2484 
Gumppenberg, Marie-Carin 
bee I 1397 I 1397 
Gupta, Lina I 1442 I 1442 
Gyul, Elmira 2 1217 I 1217 
Habibi, Faranguis I 796 I 796 
Haga, Rannveig I 1461 I 1461 
Haghani, Fakhri I 1148 I 1148 
Haley, Andrew P. I 1543 I 1543 
Halim, Sadeka I 2108 I 2108 
Hamdy, Sherine rr “3770 I 3110 
Hamid, Gamal Mahmoud I 1032 I 1032 
Hammond, Laura I 1746 I 1746 
Hammond, Marlé I 6265 I 6265 
Handal, Nathalie I TI4t I T141 
Hansen, Kathryn I 1626 I 1626 
Harding, Frances I 1326 I 1326 
Harijanti, Sust Dwi I 916 I 916 
Haron, Muhammed I I4ir I I4t1 
Hart, Kimberly I 1189 I 1189 
Hasan, Zoya I 2444 I 2444 
Hashemi, Gita I 1130 I 1130 
Hashmi, Nadia I 1477 I 1477 
Hassan, Riffat I 2682 I 2682 
Hassanpour, Amir I 1399 I 1399 
Hassim, Muhammad Eeqbal 
Faroque is 2995 : 2995 
Hatem, Mervat F. I 2176 I 2176 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume IIT | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Hatley, Barbara I 3337 I 3337 
Heath, Robin I 1268 I 1268 
Hegasy, Sonja I 914 I 914 
Hermann, Elizabeth Dean I 1959 I 1959 
Hernlund, Ylva I 1163 I 1163 
Herrfahrdt, Elke I 1100 I 1100 
Herzog, Hanna I 1184 I 1184 
Hessini, Leila I 1070 I 1070 
Higgins, Patricia J. I 1416 I 1416 
Hilsdon, Anne-Marie I 1897 I 1897 
Ho, Wai-Yip I 789 I 789 
Hoffman, Valerie I 1057 I 1057 
Hogan, Natalie M. I 1442 I 1442 
Holzer, Tilmann I 926 I 926 
Homaifar, Nazaneen I 2907 I 2907 
Hoodfar, Homa I 998 5 998 
Hooker, Virginia Matheson I 4790 I 4790 
Horner, Alice E. I 3500 I 3500 
Horstmann, Alexander I 1789 I 1789 
Hortagsu, Nuran I 792 I 792 
Hosein, Shareda I 1953 I 1953 
Hosen, Nadirsyah I 2325 I 2325 
Howard, W. Stephen I 1271 a 1271 
Huang, Shirlena, I 2190 I 2190 
Huq-Hussain, Shahnaz I 1763 I 1763 
Hussain, Jamila I 1015 I IO1s 
Hussain, Sabiha I 1383 I 1383 
Hutton, Deborah I 1740 I 1740 
Hwalla, Nahla I 1316 I 1316 
Hyder, Syed Akbar I 1456 I 1456 
Ibrahim, Barbara I 1178 I 1178 
Iddrisu, Abdulai I 1361 I 1361 
Imtoual, Alia I 2070 I 2070 
Isamidinova, Dilnara I 1183 I 1183 
Ishii, Masako I 4013 I 4013 
Ismail, Munira I 1130 I 1130 
Jahan, Rounaq I 2386 I 2386 
Jahroni, Jajang I 1943 I 1943 
Jalal, Ayesha I 1258 I 1258 
Jamal, Amaney I 798 I 798 
Jamal, Amina I 4435 I 4435 
Janson, Marloes I 1523 I 1523 
Jawad, Haifaa I 1519 I 1519 
Jenkins, Laura D. I 1235 I 1235 
Jennings, Anne I 2348 I 2348 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Jerome, Alexandra 

Scheherezada 537 ? 537 
Johnson, Penny I 1469 I 1469 
Jorg, Theresia I 1386 I 1386 
Jouili, Jeanette S. I 2115 I 2115 
Kaag, Mayke I 1653 I 1653 
Kabasakal, Hayat I 634 I 634 
Kabir, Ananya Jahanara I 1158 I 1158 
Kak, Faysal el- I 1209 I 1209 
Kamp, Marianne R. I 3702 I 3702 
Kapchan, Deborah I 1003 I 1003 
Karadagli, Ece C. I 886 I 886 
Karakaya-Stump, Ayfer I 1019 I 1019 
Karam, John Tofik I 1375 I 1375 
Karatas, Mustafa I 637 I 637 
Karayanni, Stavros Stavrou I 2372 I 2372 
Karim, Jamillah I 1968 I 1968 
Karim, Wazir Jahan I 2564 I 2564 
Karimi, Z. Pamela I 809 I 809 
Kasravi, Niaz I 775 I 775 
Kasymova, Sofia I 1002 I 1002 
Katchka, Kinsey I 1731 I 1731 
Katjasungkana, Nursyahbani I 2066 I 2066 
Kazemzadeh, Masoud I 899 I 899 
Keller, Shoshana I 3820 I 3820 
Kern, Karen M. I 1243 I 1243 
Keskin-Kozat, Burcak I 1005 I 1005 
Kevane, Michael I 1822 I 1822 
Khan, Ayesha I 636 I 636 
Khan, Mohammad 

Mohabbat Tr 2493 ; 2493 
Khan, Saeed A. I 1622 I 1622 
Khater, Akram Fouad I 1083 I 1083 
Kholoussy, Hanan I 1700 I 1700 
Kinasih, Sri Endah I 1020 I 1020 
Kirk, Jackie I 536 I 536 
Kiyotaki, Keiko I 693 I 693 
Klaser-Ledoux, Rajna I 1052 I 1052 
Kogacioglu, Dicle I 796 I 796 
Koray, Meryem I 1077 I 1077 
Kraft, Sabine I 1349 I 1349 
Krieger, Laurie I 100r I LOO 
Krstic, Tijana I 844 I 844 
Kruger, Martha I 1508 I 1508 
Kucuk, Hiilya I 808 I 808 
Kudsieh, Suha I 3983 I 3983 
Kulwicki, Anahid . 1485 : Hiss 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Kumar, Nita I 991 I 991 
Kuppinger, Petra I 2320 I 2320 
Lagrange, Frédéric I 2307 I 2307 
Lal, Ruby I 5036 I 5036 
Lambert-Hurley, Siobhan I 1979 I 1979 
Lange, Siri I 1183 I 1183 
Langer, Jennifer I 1176 I 1176 
Larimore, Ann Evans I 2336 I 2336 
Larsen, Anne Katherine I 1618 I 1618 
Lavie, Smadar I 4572 I 4572 
Layoun, Mary I 3796 I 3796 
Lee Guy, Michelle I 1716 I 1716 
Lee, Rebekah I 1455 I 1455 
Leonard, Karen Isaksen I 2102 I 2102 
Liamputtong, Pranee I 2084 I 2084 
Lindisfarne, Nancy I 2966 I 2966 
London, Scott I 1508 I 1508 
Lufkin, Paul T. I 2272 I 2272 
Lukito, Ranto I 2070 I 2070 
Lyons, Lenore I 5997 I 5997 
Mack, Beverly I 1718 I 1718 
Macleod, Arlene I 1391 I 1391 
Madani, Saeed I 1453 a 1453 
Mahathir, Marina I 1652 I 1652 
Mahmood, Saba I 5479 I 5479 
Maio, Jennifer De I 504 I 504 
Majeed, Debra Mubashshir I 1820 I 1820 
Makhoul, Jihad I 4124 I 1124 
Makol-Abdul, Pute Rahimah I 1938 I 1938 
Malikyar, Helena I 903 I ea 
Maneck, Susan Stiles I 2151 I 2151 
Mannan, Manzurul I 1992 I 1992 
Mansour, Abdallah I 1040 I 1040 
Mansurnoor, lik A. I 3147 I 3147 
Maoulidi, Salma I 1532 I £532 
Marcus, Julie I 958 I 958 
Martinez, Patricia I 3799 I 3799 
Martos, Sofia I 1351 I 1351 
Masyita, Dian I 2784 I 2784 
Matthee, Rudi I 710 I 710 
Mavroudi, Maria I 3038 I 3038 
Mazawi, André Elias I 2219 I 2219 
Mazdapour, Katayun I 3124 I 3124 
Mbele, Joseph L. I 1935 Tt 1935 
McCloud, Aminah Beverly I 1001 I IOOL 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
McDougall, E. Ann I 3022 I 3022 
McLarney, Ellen I 1122 I 1122 
Mee, Wendy I 1939 I 1939 
Meier, Astrid I 1391 I 1391 
Meneley, Anne I 1250 I 1250 
Merchant Henson, Tanya I 1690 I 1690 
Merenik, Lidija I 1738 I 1738 
Meriwether, Margaret I 1157 I 1157 
Mertus, Julie I 1641 I 1641 
Meuleman, Johan I 4612 I 4612 
Mikell, Gwendolyn I 1403 I 1403 
Mills, Amy 5 3674 I 3674 
Minault, Gail I 6792 I 6792 
Mirza, Qudsia x 1302 I 1302 
Mirzoeva, Viloyat I 810 I 810 
Misdaq, Arian I 476 I 476 
Misdaq, Nabi I 587 I 587 
Moghissi, Haideh ¥ 779 I 779 
Mohiuddin, Yasmeen N. I 198r I 1981 
Moosa, Ebrahim I 6919 I 6919 
Moosa, Najma I 1131 I 1131 
Muhammad, Baqie Badawi I 3053 I 3053 
Mukminova, Roziya I 2505 I 2505 
Mufoz, Gema Martin I 1234 I 1234 
Murshid, Tazeen Mahnaz I 1331 I 1331 
Mustafa, Hudita Nura I 2267 I 2267 
Mwakimako, Hassan I T171 I I171 
Naaman, Mara I 1667 I 1667 
Naber, Nadine I 2489 I 2489 
Naciri, Rabéa I 1074 I 1074 
Nagel, Mechthild I 1841 I 1841 
Naguib, Saphinaz-Amal I 897 I 897 
Narter, Meltem I 1085 I 1085 
Nassehi-Behnam, Vida I 1569 I 1569 
Nawid, Senzil I 1237 I 1237 
Nemeh, Norma T. I 943 I 943 
Neyzi, Leyla I 793 I 793 
Niaz, Unaiza I 2971 I 2971 
Niehof, Anke I 1969 I 1969 
Nishii, Ryoko I 3291 I 3291 
Nourbakhsh, Safoura I 1259 I 1259 
Nourse, Jennifer W. I 3000 I 3000 
Nusair, Isis I 1219 I 1219 
Nyakabwa, Kabahenda I 1207 I 1207 
Obiora, Leslye Amede I 1068 I 1068 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Ocak, Ahmet Yasar I 837 I 837 
Oguz, Yasemin N. I 835 I 835 
Okawara, Tomoki I 1163 I 1163 
Omar, Manal I 998 I 998 
Othman, Tun Hussain Onn I 3541 I 3541 
Ozar, Semsa I 963 I 963 
Oczel, Isik I 1578 I 1578 
Ozman, Aylin I 956 I 956 
Pak, Soon-Yong I 579 I 579 
Parashar, Archana I 1588 I 1588 
Parker, Sharon I 496 I 496 
Parla, Jale I 922 I 922 
Patel, Vibhuti I 1649 I 1649 
Paul, Bimal Kanti I 784 I 784 
Peek, Lori A. I 2525 I 2525 
Peirce, Leslie I 1340 I 1340 
Perkins, Alisa I 1713 I 1713 
Petievich, Carla I 2991 I 2991 
Pieprzak, Katarzyna I 983 I 983 
Plantade, Nedjima I 597 I 597 
Plastow, Jane I 1795 I 1795 
Pollard, Lisa I 2175 I 2175 
Poole, Maurita I 2348 I 2348 
Purdey, Jemma I 2392 I 2392 
Quah, Stella R. I 1104 I 104 
Rabo, Annika I 1071 I Io71 
Rahman, Noor Abdul I 2190 I 2190 
Rao, Aparna I 4120 I 4120 
Rasch, Vibeke I 794 I 794 
Ratan, Sudha I 1475 I 1475 
Reid, Anthony I 2083 I 2083 
Renders, Marleen I 1957 I 1957 
Renne, Elisha P. I 2039 I 2039 
Reynolds, Nancy Y. I 1513 I 1513 
Ricklefs, Merle I 6276 I 6276 
Rigoni, Isabelle I 1484 I 1484 
Riphenburg, Carol J. I 642 I 642 
Rippin, Andrew I 2237 I 2237 
Rizzo, Susanna G. I 3047 I 3047 
Robinson, Kathryn I 4187 I 4187 
Robson, Elsbeth I 1348 I 1348 
Roces, Mina I 2034 I 2034 
Rostam-Kolayi, Jasamin I 1003 I 1003 
Rothenberg, Celia E. I 1483 I 1483 
Rouhi, Leyla I 4938 I 4938 


TABLES cvil 

Table 6 (cont.) 

Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Roushdy Hammady, Iman I 1463 I 1463 
Rubin, Avi I 2906 I 2906 
Ruiz, Mario I 300 I 300 
Sa’ar, Amalia I 806 I 806 
Saavedra, Martha i e722 I 2329 
Sabra, Adam I 2160 I 2160 
Sabry, Sarah I 983 I 983 
Sadiqi, Fatma I 1478 I 1478 
Saeed, Abdullah I 1801 I 1801 
Safiri, Khadijeh I 2180 I 2180 
Saint-Blancat, Chantal I 1444 I 1444 
Sakai, Minako I 3340 I 3340 
Sakr, Naomi I 829 I 829 
Saktanber, Ayse I 787 I 787 
Salamone, Frank A. I 1386 I 1386 
Salari, Sonia I 1421 I 1421 
Salem-Pickartz, Josi I 1852 I 1852 
Salhi, Zahia Smail I 1219 I 1219 
Saliba, Gloria I 1467 I 1467 
Salih, Mohamed I 749 I 749 
Samsom, Ridder H. I 1785 I 1785 
Santen, José C.M. van I ices I III 
Sathar, Zeba I 1374 I 1374 
Scharrer, Tabea I 1519 I 1519 
Schirazi, Asghar I 1065 I 1065 
Schmidt, Garbi I I119 I T1119 
Schneider, Irene I 841 I 841 
Schreier, Joshua I 1129 I 1129 
Schroeder, Suheyla Kirca I 934 I 934 
Schuerkens, Ulrike x 1837 I 1837 
Schulz, Dorothea I 1162 I 1162 
Schulz, Ute I 1017 I IO17 
Secor, Anna J. I 815 I 815 
Seggie, Fatma Nevra I 698 I 698 
Semley, Lorelle Denise I 1987 I 1987 
Serageldin, Samia I 1492 t 1492 
Serhan, Randa Bassem I 802 I 802 
Shaabdullaeva, Zukhra I 981 I 981 
Shackford-Bradley, Julie I 2903 I 2903 
Shaheen, Jack G. I 1471 I 1471 
Shahidi, Hossein I 895 I 895 
Shahidian, Hammed I 1181 I 1181 
Shakow, Aaron D.A. I 1393 I 1393 
Shakry, Omnia El I 3950 I 3950 
Shami, Seteney I 2104 I 2104 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume IIT | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC JENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Shamma, Tarik I 1147 I 1147 
Shankar, Shobana I 1748 I 1748 
Sharkey, Heather J. I 834 I 834 
Sharma, Sunil I 3801 I 3801 
Shawa, Salma Aown I 1357 I 1357 
Shay, Anthony I 3916 I 3916 
Shehabuddin, Elora I 2998 I 2998 
Shekarloo, Mahsa I 520 I 520 
Sherif Trask, Bahira I 2113 I 2113 
Sholkamy, Hania I 4619 I 4619 
Shui, Jingjun I 2005 I 2005 
Siapno, Jacqueline Aquino I 4853 I 4853 
Siddiqi, Najma I Iog1 I IO91 
Sidikou-Morton, Aissata I 1167 I 1167 
Silay, Kemal I 2538 I 2538 
Silberschmidt, Margrethe I 794 5 794 
Silverstein, Paul I 992 I 992 
Simala, K. Inyani I 1318 I 1318 
Simon, Rachel I 3000 I 3000 
Sini, Stefania I 1122 I 1122 
Siplon, Patricia I 2497 I 2497 
Smoel, Selcuk Aksin I 866 I 866 
Smyth, Ines I 2984 a 2984 
Sonbol, Amira I 4602 I 4602 
Sonn, Tamara I 3180 I 3180 
Sow, Moussa I 1336 I 1336 
Soysal, Levent E- Boze I 2072 
Spahik-Siljak, Zilka I 1703 I 1703 
Steiner, Martina I. I 692 I 692 
Stiansen, Endre I 1822 I 1822 
Stimler, M. Suzanne I 670 I 670 
Stivens, Maila I 1936 I 1936 
Strasser, Sabine I gor I gor 
Sulaimanova, Saltanat I 877 I 877 
Suleimanov, Mamed I 650 I 650 
Siimer, Sevil I 810 I 810 
Swanstrom, Niklas I 1010 I IOIO 
Tabrizi, Guitty Nassehy I 785 I 785 
Tabyshalieva, Anara I 1544 I 1544 
Tandogan, Zerrin G. I 747 I 747 
Teipen, Alfons H. I 1964 I 1964 
Temiz, Dilek I 717 I 717 
Teoman, Selcan I 738 I 738 
Terome, Hegel I 2532 I 2532 
Tetreault, Chantal I 1243 I 1243 


TABLES cix 
Table 6 (cont.) 
Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Thapan, Meenakshi I 1455 I T455 
Thobani, Sunera I 1435 I 1435 
Thys-Senocak, Lucienne z 2783 I 2783 
Tinker, Irene I 1811 I 1811 
Tiwon, Sylvia I 2425 I 2425 
Tober, Diane I 2136 I 2136 
Toktas, Sule I 1069 I 1069 
Tolmacheva, Marina I 2489 I 2489 
Topan, Farouk I 1374 I 1374 
Torab, Azam I 1715 I I715 
Toska, Zehra I 2280 I 2280 
Tripp, Aili Mari I 1599 I 1599 
Trix, Frances I 4209 I 4209 
Tsereteli, Mzia x 363 I 363 
Tsianakas, Vicki I 2084 I 2084 
Tucker, Judith E. I 6685 I 6685 
Turner, Karen I 3071 I 3071 
Ulusoy, M. Demet ¥ 936 I 936 
Unnithan, Maya I 1756 I 1756 
Vahed, Goolam I 3091 I 3091 
Vatanabadi, Shouleh I 104 I T104 
Vawda, Shahid ¥ 1951 I I951 
Venkatesan, Soumhya I 1784 I 1784 
Vidan, Aida I 1657 I 1657 
vom Bruck, Gabriele I 316 I 316 
Walseth, Kristin I 1362 I 1362 
Watenpaugh, Heghnar 
Zeitlian i 3227 3227 
Wee, Vivienne I 2430 I 2430 
Weine, Stevan M. I 1442 I 1442 
Weiss, Sara I 5617 I 5617 
Werbner, Pnina I 1743 I 1743 
Werthmann, Katja I 1187 I 1187 
Wheeler, Brannon I 2768 I 2768 
Wheeler, Deborah L. I 2273 I 2273 
White, Sally I 2636 I 2636 
Wieringa, Saskia I 1036 I 1036 
Williams, Lindy I 3214 I 3214 
Wilson, M. Brett I 602 I 602 
Wimmen, Heiko I 2843 I 2843 
Winegar, Jessica I 1184 I 1184 
Wing, Adrien Katherine I 3020 I 3020 
Winkelmann, Mareike I 1900 I 1900 
Wolper, Ethel Sara I 790 I 790 
Wood, Graeme I 591 I 591 
Wiirth, Anna I 1668 I 1668 
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Authors With One Entry Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC /ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Yacoobi, Sakena I 500 I 500 
Yasa Yaman, Zeynep I 1629 I 1629 
Yazbak, Mahmoud I 615 I 615 
Yazici Yakin, Asli I 967 I 967 
Yeghiazarian, Torange I 642 r 642 
Yeoh, Brenda S. A. I 2190 I 2190 
Young, Katherine K. I 3390 I 3390 
Young, Kathleen i . 197% I 1275 
Youssefzadeh, Ameneh I 749 I 749 
Yulianto, Vissia Ita I 3843 I 3843 
Yusuf, Zohra I 1204 I 1204 
Zaman, Amberin I 934 I 934 
Zaman, Habiba I 1689 I 1689 
Zarandi, Masoud Karami I 588 I 588 
Ze’evi, Dror I 644 I 644 
Zimney, Michelle I 806 I 806 
Zine, Jasmin I 1223 I 1223 
Zirbel, Kate I 599 I 599 
Zuhur, Sherifa I 1690 I 1690 
Total number of Entries 50 170 104 137 138 sy 656 

Total Word Counts 207340 259732 173420 IQ0190 238461 86522 1155665 


Table 7: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Two Entries Volume I-VI Summary 


Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Total Entries 13 97 57 80 60 23 330 
Total Word Counts 52801 149012 82529 102300 83163 26950 496755 
Total Number of Authors N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 170 


who Wrote ONLY Two 
Entries 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word 
EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only two entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” because 
authors who wrote two entries sometimes wrote in two different volumes. 


counts for al 


authors who ONLY wrote two entries in all six volumes of 
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Table 8: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Two Entries Volume I-VI: 
Table Lists Co-Authors Together 


Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |}ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC]ENT WC]ENT WC]|T-ENT T-WC 
Abirafeh, Lina 2: 955 2 955 
Absar, Syeda Sharmin 2 2869 es 2869 
Abugideiri, Hibba 2 4267 2 4267 
Abu-Zahra, Nadia 2 4361 2 4361 
Ahmadi, Jale 2 1754 ‘gt 1754 
Ajrouch, Kristine I 1709 I 770 2 2479 
Allen, Lori A. 2 3109 e 3109 
Allés, Elisabeth I 2168 I 1339 2 3507 
Al-Thawr, Sabria 

Mohammed 2 2058 i 2056 
Amiraux, Valérie 2 2756 2 2756 
Andrews, B. Lacey 

(Gale, Lacey Andrews) q T45t z 7222 a 2671 
Ansari, Sarah I 2038 I 3139 2 5177 
Anwar, Etin I 2131 I 5011 2 7142 
Arat, Yesim I 2429 I 1506 2 3935 
Arin, Canan 2 1629 2 1629 
Azmi, Shaheen Hussain I 1714 I 1205 2 2919 
Baderoon, Gabeba 2 2491 3. 2491 
Banerjee, Paula 2 3010 2 3010 
Basu Roy, Arpita 2 1427 2 1427 
Berktay, Fatmagiil a Wage 2 1752 
Blumi, Isa I 909 I 865 of 1774 
Bowen, Donna Lee I 1833 I 1841 2 3674 
Boyd, Jean I I501 I 1139 2 2640 
Bullock, Katherine 2 2878 es 2878 
Caldwell, Bruce 2 2662 2 2662 
Caldwell, John C. 2 2800 es 2800 
Cesari, Jocelyne I 2912 I 2581 2 5493 
Chatwin, Mary Ellen I 962 I 794 2, 1756 
Clancy-Smith, Julia I 10508 I 1744 2 12252 
Clark, William 2 1958 a 1958 
Dallal, Ahmad i 2733 I 6449 2 9182 
Dane, Kirstin Sabrina 2 1828 2 1828 
Debevec, Liza I 1264 I 1495 2 2759 
Duany, Julia Aker 2 1421 2 1421 
Ellis, Burcu Akan I 1493| 1 1580 2. 3073 
Esfandiari, Haleh 2. 919 a 919 
Evers Rosander, Eva I 1526 I I210 2 2736 
Ewing, Katherine Pratt I 776 I 1617 2 2393 
Faroghi, Suraiya I 7241 I 1979 2 9220 
Fazalbhoy, Nasreen I 1636 I 1427 2 3063 
Galié, Alessandra 2 2454 2 2454 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for al 
EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only two entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. 


authors who ONLY wrote two entries in all six volumes of 
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Table 8 (cont.) 
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Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |}ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC]ENT WC}]ENT WC|T-ENT T-WC 
Gallagher, Nancy 2 4aey 2 4357 
Gardner, Ann I 1251 I 1588 2 2839 
Gerami, Shahin & Lehnerer, 

Melodye 2 1446 2 1446 
Ghadially, Rehana I 1039 I 1123 2 2162 
Ghafur, Shayer 2 2700 2 2700 
Ghandehari, Pardis I 859] 1 735 2 1594 
Ghannam, Farha 2 2964 2 2964 
Ghodsee, Kristen 2 2737. 2 27937 
Giacomuzzi, Andrea 2 1790 2 1790 
Giles, Linda L. 2 2788 x 2788 
Gray, Leslie I 1080 I 1224 2 2304 
Gross, Nasrine 2 1025 2 1025 
Hakim, Meryem 2 1764 2 1764 
Hale, Sondra 2 421 2 1421 
Halvorson, Sarah J. I 2060 I 1704 2 3764 
Hamzaoglu, Onur 2 2380 2 2380 
Harris, Leila M. 2 1531 2 1531 
Hopkins, Nicholas S. 2 1987 2 1987 
Huq, Maimuna I 2017] 1 1408 2: 3425 
Huseynova, Aida & a (ages * 1962 
Akhundova, Nigar 

Ilkkaracan, Ipek 2 1937 2: 1937 
Imamo§glu, Olcay I 1226] 4 1110 2 2336 
Iner, Derya Senol 2 1814 2: 1814 
Inhorn, Marcia C. 2 2861 2 2861 
Jalalzai, Sajida 2 2153 2 2153 
Jamil, Uzma 2 2379 2 2379 
ee Maria & Jingjun, 3 4228 5 $567 - Bete 
Jerrett, Zainab I 1998 I 1422 2 3420 
Jones-Pauly, Christina 2 3699 2 3699 
Kakar, Palwasha L. & 

Bauer, Brandy Be ESO 7 xe50 
Kalaycioglu, Sibel 2 1757 2 1757 
Kalinock, Sabine a eye 2 1373 
Kapur, Ratna 2 2000 2 2000 
Karam, Azza M. 2 5245 2 5245 
Karkehabadi, Sharon M. 2 2021 2 2021 
Kassamali, Nour 2 4019 2 4019 
Kelly Spurles, Patricia I 1315 I Ioor 2 2316 
Khanna, Neena 2 2708 2 2708 
Kia, Mana 2 1172 2 1172 
Klinkhammer, Gritt 2 2381 2 2381 
Kuehnast, Kathleen 2 2021 2 2021 
Kuru, Selim S. I 989 I 3100 2 4089 
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Table 8 (cont.) 

Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume II | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |}ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC]ENT WC] ENT WC|T-ENT T-WC 
Kuzgun, Inci I 642 I 718 2 1360 
Labidi, Lilia I 1541 I 1253 2 2794 
Larsen, Kjersti I 1204 I I40l 2 2605 
Leitich, Keith A. r 1077] 1 693 2 1770 
Lorcin, Patricia M.E. I 1029 I 1253 2 2282 
Lucas, Ann 2 1789 2 1789 
Maciszewski, Amelia 2 4939 2 4939 
Maclagan, Ianthe Mary t 487 I 798 2 1285 
Madhani, Taslim 2 1882 2 1882 
Madieva-Martin, Maral 2 1268 2 1268 
Mahdavi, Pardis og 2 2175 
Matikeeva, Sairagul 2 2618 2 2618 
Mattson, Ingrid 2 7899 2 7899 
Mehdi, Rubya 2 1568 2 1568 
Micklewright, Nancy 2 1601 2 1601 
Mikhail, Mona 2 2618 2 2618 
Miller, Susan Gilson I 3317 I 3126 2 6443 
Moghadam, Fatemeh 2 1956 2 1956 
Moghadam, Valentine M. a. 9691 2 3021 
Mojab, Shahrzad 2 6652 2 6652 
Moore, Erin Patrice I I214 I 1024 2 2238 
Moore, Kathleen M. I 5780 I 2060 2 7840 
Nabavi, Negin 2 1381 2 1381 
Nazarska, Georgeta I 2075 I 1817 2 3892 
Newcomb, Rachel 2 2002 2 2002 
Nimer, Mohamed 2 3531 2 3531 
eno al a 3568 a 3568 
Osler, Audrey 2 2996 2 2996 
Ossman, Susan I 863] 1 2792 2 3655 
Ozbay, Ferhunde 2 2024 2 2024 
Ozkan, Ozlem I 859 I 943 2 1802 
Parla, Ayse I 1155 I 689 2 1844 
Perié, Sabrina Ana 2 2406 2 2406 
Perrin-Wagner, Héléne 2 1685 2 1685 
Peshkova, Svetlana I 2754 I 1343 2 4097 
Peteet, Julie 2 5052 & 5052 
Petrovic, Jelena gaa 2 1222 
Post, Jennifer C. 2 2682 2 2682 
Rashid, Sabina Faiz 2 2450 2 2450 
Rizzo, Helen Mary 2 1577 2 1577 
Roberts, Janet I 1295 I 594 2 1889 
Roussillon, Alain 2 3179 2 3173 
Russell, Mona 3 3229 2 3229 
Sabban, Rima I 888 £ 998 2 1886 
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Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |}ENT WC |ENT WC/]ENT WC]ENT WC}]ENT WC|T-ENT T-WC 
Sadek, Noha 2 1240 2 1240 
Salamandra, Christa I TI21 I 645 2 1766 
Saritas, Suheyla 2 1038 2 1038 
Sayeed, Asma 2 1943 2 1943 
Scheid Idriss, Kirsten 2 3030 2 3030 
Schick, Irvin Cemil I 2991| 1 1857 2 4848 
Schick, Irvin Cemil & Isvan, 

Niliifer A. I 2638 I 2975 2 5613 
Seif, Huda A. I 1362 I 1210 2 2572 
Semerdjian, Elyse 2 3547 2 3547 
Senarslan, Anna Oldfield 2 889 2 889 
Shafik, Viola 2 3276 2 3276 
Shefer, Miri 2 1215 2 1215 
Shively, Kim 2 2526 2 2526 
Sibley, Magda 2 2336 2 2336 
Siddiqi, Dina M. I 1268] 4 1276 2 2544 
Siddiqui, Shahina I 1299 I gor 2 2200 
Silvers, Laury 2 6042 2 6042 
Skalli, Loubna Hanna 2 2112 2 2112 
Smith, Jane I. 2 3973 2 3973 
Spellman, Kathryn I 1173 I 1181 2 2354 
Spurles, Patricia L. Kelly I 1315 I Ioor 2 2316 
Stiles, Erin 2 3366 2 3366 
Stockdale, Nancy L. I 1249 I 1167 2 2416 
Takim, Liyakat 2 6852 2 6852 
Taminian, Lucine I 2246 I 2173 2 4419 
Thompson, Elizabeth F. 2 4948 2 4948 
Togan, Isenbike I 4554 I 3274 2 7828 
Towghi, Fouzieyha 2 3134 x 3134 
Urkevich, Lisa 2 1756 2 1756 
Vogt, Kari I 2772 I 1060 2 3832 
Waugh, Earle % 9233 2 3233 
Weibel, Nadine B. 2 3160 2 3160 
Welchman, Lynn 2 Sa t2 2 5112 
Woodall, G. Carole I 1178] 1 1124 2 2302 
Yaqub, Nadia I 2831 I IOO1 2 3832 
Youngstedt, Scott I 1489 I 1352 2 2841 
Yount, Kathryn M. 2 5012 2 5012 
Yukseker, Hatice Deniz 2 1459 2 1459 
Total Entries 13 97 57 80 60 23 330 
Total Word Counts 52801 149012 82529 102300 83163 26950 496755 


TABLES CXV 


Table 9: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Two Entries Volume I-VI: 
Table Lists Authors Individually Regardless of Co-Authoring 


Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Total 
Authors ENT WC |}ENT WC|ENT WC]ENT WC|ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Abdulrahim, Sawsan 2 3568 2 3568 
Abirafeh, Lina 2 955 2 955 
Absar, Syeda Sharmin 2 2869 2 2869 
Abugideiri, Hibba 2 4267 2 4267 
Abu-Zahra, Nadia 2 4361 a 4361 
Ahmadi, Jale ¥ 1754 2 1754 
Ajrouch, Kristine J. I 1709 I 770 2 2479 
Akhundova, Nigar 2 1962 2 1962 
Allen, Lori A. 2 3109 2 3109 
Allés, Elisabeth I 2168 I 1339 2 3507 
Al-Thawr, Sabria 

‘Mabanimed 2 2056 2 2056 
Amiraux, Valérie 2 2756 2 2756 
Andrews, B. Lacey (Gale, 

Lacey Andrews) = T45T t aaa = 2671 
Ansari, Sarah I 2038 I 3139 2 5177 
Anwar, Etin I 2131| I  501r 2 7142 
Arakelova, Victoria 2 5698 2 5698 
Arat, Yesim I 2429 I 1506 2 3935 
Arin, Canan 2 1629 2 1629 
Azmi, Shaheen Hussain I 1714 I 1205 2 2919 
Baderoon, Gabeba 2 2491 2 2491 
Banerjee, Paula 2% 3010 2 3010 
Basu Roy, Arpita 2 1427 2 1427 
Bauer, Brandy 1850 2 1850 
Berktay, Fatmagiil os 1752 2 1752 
Blumi, Isa I 909 I 865 2 1774 
Bowen, Donna Lee I 1833 I 1841 2 3674 
Boyd, Jean I 1501 I 1139 2 2640 
Bullock, Katherine * 2878 2 2878 
Caldwell, Bruce 2 2662 2 2662 
Caldwell, John C. 2 2800 2 2800 
Cesari, Jocelyne I 2912 I 2581 2 5493 
Clancy-Smith, Julia I 10508 I 1744 2 12252 
Clark, William 2 1958 2 1958 
Coker, Elizabeth I ogo] 1 T192 2 22:32 
Dallal, Ahmad I 2733| I 6449 2 9182 
Dane, Kirstin Sabrina 2 1828 2 1828 
Debevec, Liza I 1264 I 1495 2 2759 
Duany, Julia Aker 2 1421 2 1421 
Ellis, Burcu Akan I 1493| I 1580 2 3073 
Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote two entries in all six volumes of 
EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only two entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” because 


authors who wrote two entries sometimes wrote in two different volumes. 
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Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Total 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC ]ENT WC/]ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Esfandiari, Haleh 2 919 2 919 
Evers Rosander, Eva I 1526 I I210 2 2736 
Ewing, Katherine Pratt I 776| I 1617 2 2393 
Faroghi, Suraiya I 7241 I 1979 2 9220 
Fazalbhoy, Nasreen I 1636] 1 1427 a 3063 
Feldman, Shelley r 3214 I 1837 2 5051 
Galié, Alessandra 2 2454 2 2454 
Gallagher, Nancy 2 4357 a. 4357 
Gardner, Ann I 1251 I 1588 2 2839 
Ghadially, Rehana I 1039 I 1123 >. 2162 
Ghafur, Shayer 2 2700 2 2700 
Ghandehari, Pardis it 859| 1 735 2 1594 
Ghannam, Farha 2. 2964 2 2964 
Ghodsee, Kristen 2 2737 2 2737 
Giacomuzzi, Andrea 2 1790 2 1790 
Giles, Linda L. 2 2788 2 2788 
Gray, Leslie I 1080 I 1224 2 2304 
Gross, Nasrine 2 1025 2 1025 
Hakim, Meryem 2 1764 2 1764 
Hale, Sondra 2 1421 2 1421 
Halvorson, Sarah J. I 2060 I 1704 2 3764 
Hamzaoglu, Onur 2° 2386 2 2380 
Harris, Leila M. 2 1531 2 1531 
Hopkins, Nicholas S. 2 1987 a 1987 
Huq, Maimuna I 2017| xr 1408 2 3425 
Huseynova, Aida 2 1962 2 1962 
Ikkaracan, Ipek 2 1937 2 1937 
Imamo§glu, Olcay I 1226] 1 1110 2 2336 
Iner, Derya Senol 2 1814 2 1814 
Inhorn, Marcia C. 2 2861 2 2861 
Jalalzai, Sajida 2 2153 2. 2153 
Jaschok, Maria I 4228 I 5307 a 9535 
Jerrett, Zainab I 1998 I 1422 2 3420 
Jingjun, Shui I 4228 I 5307 > 9535 
Jones-Pauly, Christina Z 3699 > 3699 
Kalaycioglu, Sibel 2 1757 2 1757 
Kalinock, Sabine 2 1373 a 1373 
Kapur, Ratna 2 2000 2 2000 
Karam, Azza M. 2 5245 2 5245 
Karkehabadi, Sharon M. 2 2021 2 2021 
Kassamali, Nour 2 4019 2 4019 
Kelly Spurles, Patricia I 1315 I IOO1 2 2316 
Khanna, Neena 2 2708 >. 2708 
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Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Total 

Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC ]ENT WC/]ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Kia, Mana 2 1172 2 1172 
Klinkhammer, Gritt 2 2381 2 2381 
Kuehnast, Kathleen 2 2021 2 2021 
Kuru, Selim S. I 989 I 3100 2 4089 
Kuzgun, Inci I 642 I 718 2 1360 
Labidi, Lilia I I54t} I 1253 2 2794 
Larsen, Kjersti I 1204 I Igor 2 2605 
Lehnerer, Melodye 2 1446 2 1446 
Leitich, Keith A. I 1077| 1 693 2 1770 
Lorcin, Patricia M.E. I 1029 I 1253 2 2282 
Lucas, Ann 2 1789 2 1789 
Maciszewski, Amelia 2 4939 2 4939 
Maclagan, Ianthe Mary I 487 I 798 2 1285 
Madhani, Taslim 2 1882 2 1882 
Madieva-Martin, Maral 2 1268 2 1268 
Mahdavi, Pardis 2 2175 2 2175 
Matikeeva, Sairagul 2 2618 2 2618 
Mattson, Ingrid 2 7899 2 7899 
Mehdi, Rubya 2 1568 2 1568 
Micklewright, Nancy 2 1601 2 1601 
Mikhail, Mona 2 2618 2 2618 
Miller, Susan Gilson I 3317 I 3126 2 6443 
Moghadam, Fatemeh % 1956 a 1956 
Moghadam, Valentine M. 2 3021 a 3021 
Mojab, Shahrzad 2 6652 2 6652 
Moore, Erin Patrice I I214| I 1024 2 2238 
Moore, Kathleen M. £ 5780 I 2060 2 7840 
Moshtagh, Nahaleh I 520 I 700 2 1220 
Nabavi, Negin 2 1381 2 1381 
Nazarska, Georgeta I 2075 I 1817 2 3892 
Newcomb, Rachel 2 2002 2 2002 
Nimer, Mohamed 2 3531 2 3531 
Odoms-Young, Angela 2 3568 2 3568 
Osler, Audrey 2 2996 2 2996 
Ossman, Susan I 863] 1 2792 2 3655 
Ozbay, Ferhunde 2 2024 2 2024 
Ozkan, Ozlem I 859 I 943 2 1802 
Parla, Ayse I II55 I 689 2 1844 
Perié, Sabrina Ana 2 2406 2 2406 
Perrin-Wagner, Héléne 2 1685 2: 1685 
Peshkova, Svetlana I 2754 I 1343 2 4097 
Peteet, Julie 2 5052 2 5052 
Petrovic, Jelena 2 T2022 a 1222 
Post, Jennifer C. 2 2682 2 2682 


CXVili 


Table 9 (cont.) 


PREFACE 


Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Total 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC ]ENT WC/]ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Pursley, Sara 2 2081 2 2081 
Rashid, Sabina Faiz 2 2450 2 2450 
Rizzo, Helen Mary 2 1577 2 1577 
Roberts, Janet I 1295 I 594 2 1889 
Roussillon, Alain 2. ar73 2 3173 
Russell, Mona 2 3229 2 3229 
Sabban, Rima I 888 I 998 2 1886 
Sadek, Noha 2 1240 2 1240 
Salamandra, Christa I T121 I 645 2 1766 
Saritas, Suheyla 2 1038 2 1038 
Sayeed, Asma 2 1943 2 1943 
Scheid Idriss, Kirsten 2 3030 2 3030 
Seif, Huda A. I 1362 I 1210 2 2572 
Semerdjian, Elyse 2 3547 >. 3547 
Senarslan, Anna Oldfield 2 889 2 889 
Shafik, Viola 2 3276 2 3276 
Shefer, Miri 2 1215 2 1215 
Shively, Kim 2 2526 2 2526 
Sibley, Magda 2 2336 2. 2336 
Siddiqi, Dina M. I 1268] 1 1276 2 2544 
Siddiqui, Shahina I 1299 I gor >. 2200 
Silvers, Laury 2 6042 z. 6042 
Skalli, Loubna Hanna 2 2112 2 2112 
Smith, Jane I. 2 3973 2 3973 
Spellman, Kathryn I 1173 I 181 2 2354 
Spurles, Patricia L. Kelly I 1315 5 IOo1 2 2316 
Stiles, Erin 2 3366 2 3366 
Stockdale, Nancy L. I 1249 I 1167 2 2416 
Takim, Liyakat 2 6852 2 6852 
Taminian, Lucine I 2246 I 2173 2 4419 
Thompson, Elizabeth F. 2 4948 2 4948 
Togan, Isenbike I 4554 I 3274 2 7828 
Towghi, Fouzieyha 2 3134 2 3134 
Urkevich, Lisa 2 1756 a 1756 
Vogt, Kari I 2772 I 1060 2 3832 
Waugh, Earle 2 3233 s 3233 
Weibel, Nadine B. 2 3160 2 3160 
Welchman, Lynn 2 5112 2 5112 
Woodall, G. Carole I r178| © 41124 2 2302 
Yaqub, Nadia I 2831 I 1001 2 3832 
Yeganeh, Farah 2 1468 2 1468 
Youngstedt, Scott M. I 1489 I 1352 2 2841 
Yount, Kathryn M. 2 5012 > 5012 
Yukseker, Hatice Deniz 2 1459 2 1459 


TABLES Cxix 
Table 9 (cont.) 
Authors With Two Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Total 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC ]ENT WC/]ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Total Different Authors N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 170 
Total Entries 14 98 62 79 63 24 340 
Total Word Counts 57029 50131 92561 104005 84736 26512 514974 


Table ro: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Three Entries Volume I-VI Summary 
Authors With Three Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Entries 
Total Entries 3 44 17 20 28 8 120 
Total Word Counts 11369 46516 18650 23117 33152 10077 142881 
Total Number of 
Authors who Wrote N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 47 
ONLY Three Entries 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote three entries in all six volumes 
of EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only three entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is 
different because some entries are co-authored. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” 
because authors who wrote three entries sometimes wrote in two or more different volumes. 


Table 11: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Aut 


Table Lists Co-Auth 


ors Together 


hors with Only Three Entries Volume I-VI: 


ee vagy Mirce Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC ]ENT WC |ENT WC }]ENT WC ]ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Abu-Odeh, Lama 3 5175 3 5175 
Aghajanian, Akbar 2 2093] 1 978 3 3071 
Alaei, Arash & 

Alaei, Kamiar 2 1528) 1 582 3 cer 
Anetshofer, Helga 3. 2726 4 2726 
Artaman, Ali 3 3530 3 3530 
Bier, Laura I 4156] 2 2770 3 6926 
Birkalan, Hande I 1326] 2 3159 3 4485 
Dahlgren, Susanne 2 2478 I 1199 3 3677 
Daly, Mary-Catherine 3 2720 3 2720 
Doubleday, Veronica 3 1524 4 1524 
Engeland, Anisseh Van 3. 2679 3 2679 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote three entries in all six volumes 


of EWIC. It also shows the number of a 
different because some entries are co-autl 


because authors who wrote three entries sometimes wrote in two or more different volumes. 


uthors who wrote only three entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is 
hored. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” 
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Table 11 (cont.) 


PREFACE 


Panes With Three Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC |}ENT WC |]ENT WC |ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Fabos, Anita 3 3694 3 3694 
Farhi, Farideh 3 «2214 3 2214 
Holmes-Eber, Paula 2 2105 I 1o04t 3 3146 
Imamkhodjaeva, 

Oidinposha 3 34Tr 3 3urt 
Kar, Mehrangiz 3 2784 3 2784 
Lancaster, William & 

Lancaster, Fidelity eae Pe A220 3 5646 
Lateef, Shahida 3 4559 3 4559 
Libal, Kathryn R. I rog2] 2 1623 3 2715 
Luce, Mark David 2 1077 i. 766 3 1843 
Malikov, Azim 3 gore 3 3215 
Mills, Margaret A. I 1003 I 695| 1 959 3 2657 
Moors, Annelies I 3034| I 2129 I 1968 3 7131 
Mottahedeh, Negar I 822 I 1089 I 3018 4 4929 
Murer, Jeffrey Stevenson 3 3596 3 3596 
Naghibi, Nima I 4179|/ 2 1119 E | 5298 
Najmabadi, Afsaneh 2 1784 I 1379 3 3163 
Nieuwkerk, Karin van I 1769 2 3649 3 5418 
Pemberton, Kelly 3 3614 3 3614 
Porter, Karen A. I 1543 2 3403 3 4946 
Preckel, Claudia 2 2991| 1 1135 4 4126 
Raheb, Mitra I r09t 2 1091 4 2182 
Rein, Michelle A. I 1470| 2 4245 3 5715 
Rouland, Michael 3 3265 3 3265 
Santi, Chiara De 2 1156 I 1479 3 2635 
Schindlbeck, Ingrid I 934 2 1099 3 2033 
Tokhtakhojaeva, 

Marfua & 3 «2704 3 2704 
Kadirova, Almas 

Turkyilmaz, Suheyla *. ) arto I 984 4 3094 
Zilfi, Madeleine C. I 1224 I 818} 1 1319 3 3361 
Zurikashvili, Feride a fogs I 409 4 1464 
Total Entries 3 44 17 20 28 8 120 

Total Word Counts 11369 46516 18650 23117 33152 10077 142881 


TABLES CxX1 
Table 12: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Three Entries Volume I-VI: 
Table Lists Authors Individually Regardless of Co-Authoring 
Volume I Volume II Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT wc |ENT wc |ENT wc |ENT wc |ENT WC {ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 
Abu-Odeh, Lama 3 5175 3 5175 
Aghajanian, Akbar 2 2093] I 978 3 3071 
Alaei, Arash 2 1528] 1 582 % 2110 
Alaei, Kamiar 2 1528] 1 582 3 2110 
Anetshofer, Helga 3 2726 3 2726 
Artaman, Ali a 3530 3 3530 
Bier, Laura I 4156 2 2770 3 6926 
Birkalan, Hande I 1326] 2 3159 3 4485 
Chatwin, Mary Ellen I 962] 2 1444 3 2406 
Dahlgren, Susanne 2 2478 I 1199 3 3677 
Daly, Mary-Catherine 3 2720 % 2720 
Doubleday, Veronica 3 «1524 3 1524 
Engeland, Anisseh Van 3 2679 2 2679 
Fabos, Anita 3 3694 3 3694 
Farhi, Farideh 3 2214 4 2214 
Holmes-Eber, Paula 2 2105 I 1041 3 3146 
Imamkhodjaeva, 

Oidinposha 3 7 34AT 3 3uTt 
Isvan, Nilufer I 1082 I 2638 I 2975 3 6695 
Jamil, Uzma I 1210 2 2379 3 3589 
Kadirova, Almas 3 2704 3 2704 
Kakar, Palwasha I 1003 2 1850 3 2853 
Kar, Mehrangiz 3 2784 3 2784 
Lancaster, Fidelity I 1426 2 4220 3 5646 
Lancaster, William I 1426 2 4220 3 5646 
Lateef, Shahida 3 4559 3 4559 
Libal, Kathryn R. I To92] 2 1623 3 2715 
Luce, Mark David 2 1077 I 766 3 1843 
Malikov, Azim 3 9275 3 3215 
Mills, Margaret A. I 1003 I 695 | 1 959 3 2657 
Moors, Annelies I 3034 I 2129 I 1968 3 7131 
Mottahedeh, Negar I 822] 1 1089 I 3018 3 4929 
Murer, Jeffrey Stevenson 3 3596 3 3596 
Naghibi, Nima I 4179 2 T1119 3 5298 
Najmabadi, Afsaneh 2 1784] 1 1379 3 3163 
Nieuwkerk, Karin van I 1769 2 3649 3 5418 
Pemberton, Kelly 3 3614 3 3614 
Porter, Karen A. I 1543 2 3403 3 4946 
Preckel, Claudia 2 2991] 1 1135 3 4126 
Raheb, Mitra I IO91 x Iogr 3 2182 
Rein, Michelle A. I 1470] 2 4245 3 5715 
Rouland, Michael 3. 3265 3 3265 
Santi, Chiara De 2 1156 I 1479 3 2635 
Schindlbeck, Ingrid I 934 2 1099 3 2033 
Tokhtakhojaeva, Marfua 3 2704 3 2704 
Turkyilmaz, Suheyla 2 2110 I 984 3 3094 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote three entries in all six volumes 
of EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only three entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is 
different because some entries are co-authored. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” 
because authors who wrote three entries sometimes wrote in two or more different volumes. 
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Table 12 (cont.) 


PREFAC 


E 


Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC |}ENT WC | T-ENT  T-WC 
Zilfi, Madeleine C. I 1224] 1 818] 1 1319 3 3361 
Zurikashvili, Feride 2 ross | 1 409 3 1464 
Total Number of Authors 
who Wrote ONLY Three N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 47 
Entries 
Total Entries 3 52 21 28 28 9 141 
Total Word Counts 11369 54903 21622 34786 35n52 13052 168884 


Table 13: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Four Entries Volume I-VI Summary 


Authors With Four 


Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Total Entries 2 16 14 88 
Total Word Counts 3903 40079 3752 20206 18608 13520 100068 
Total Number of 

Authors who Wrote N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 24 


ONLY Four Entries 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors w! 
EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only four entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. Also, the number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” 
because authors who wrote four entries sometimes wrote in two to four different volumes. 


ho ONLY wrote four entries in all six volumes of 


Table 14: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Four Entries Volume I-VI: 
Table Lists Co-Authors Together** 


Authors With Four Entries | Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |ENT wc |ENT wc |ENT wc |ENT WC|ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Abdurazakova, Dono 4 4334 4 4334 
Adra, Najwa I 1028} 1 1164] 2 2044 4 4236 
Babich, Irina I 1883] 3 3493 4 5376 
Baksi¢-Muftié, Jasna 3 3283 I T141 4 4424 
Bedford, Sofie 4 2483 4 2483 
Bishop, Elizabeth I 1818 | 1 766| 1 915| 1 1056 4 4555 
Bruijn, Petra de 4 3419 4 3419 
Droeber, Julia I 1277 I Ir61 2 2811 4 5249 
Gresh, Geoffrey 4 2533 4 2533 
Hermansen, Marcia 2 4464 2 4153 4 8617 
Heyat, Farideh 4308 4 4308 
Ilkkaracan, Pinar 2008 | 1 Tors I 907 4 3930 
Jansen, Willy I 2150 2 3848 | 1 1075 4 7073 
Kian-Thiébaut, Azadeh 3 3187 I 996 4 4183 
Kilig-Schubel, Nurten I 1043} 3 3435 4 4478 
Limbert, Mandana I 850] 1 807 2: 2438 4 4095 
Mustapha, Nadira 4 4666 I 844 4 5510 
Olmsted, Jennifer C. I 2020 3 6100 4 8120 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote four entries in all six volumes 
of EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only four entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is 
different because some entries are co-authored. 


TABLES CXXill 
Table 14 (cont.) 
Authors With Four Entries Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Oztiirkmen, Arzu 2 943| 2 2292 4 3235 
Rausch, Margaret J. 2 2366 2 2017 4 4383 
Rostami-Povey, Elaheh 2 2124 2 1900 4 4024 
Taraghi, Cherie 4 1503 4 1503 
Total Entries 2 32 4 20 16 14 88 
Total Word Counts 3903 40079 3752 20206 18608 13520 100068 


Table 15: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Four Entries Volume I-VI: 
Table Lists Authors Individually Regardless of Co-Authoring 


Authors With Four Entries | Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC |}|ENT WC |ENT WC | T-ENT = T-WC 
Abdurazakova, Dono 4 4334 4 4334 
Adra, Najwa I ro28| 4 1164] 2 2044 4 4236 
Babich, Irina I 1883 3 3493 4 5376 
Baksi¢é-Muftié, Jasna 3 3283 I 141 4 4424 
Bedford, Sofie 4 2483 4 2483 
Bishop, Elizabeth I r818] 1 766| 1 915| 1 1056 4 4555 
Bruijn, Petra de 4 3419 4 3419 
Droeber, Julia I 1277| 1 r16r} 2 2811 4 5249 
Gerami, Shahin 3 3501 I 2180 4 5681 
Gresh, Geoffrey 4 2533 4 2533 
Hermansen, Marcia 2 4464 2 4153 4 8617 
Heyat, Farideh 4 4308 4 4308 
Ilkkaracan, Pinar 2 2008| 1 1015 I 907 4 3930 
Jansen, Willy I 2150 2 3848] 1 1075 4 7073 
Kian-Thiébaut, Azadeh 3 3187 I 996 4 4183 
Kilig-Schubel, Nurten I 1043] 3 3435 4 4478 
Limbert, Mandana I 850] 1 807 2 2438 4 4095 
Mustapha, Nadira S 4666 I 844 4 5510 
Olmsted, Jennifer C. I 2020 3. 6100 4 8120 
Oztiirkmen, Arzu 2 943} 2 2292 4 3235 
Rausch, Margaret J. 2 2366 2 2017 4 4383 
Rostami-Povey, Elaheh 2 2124 2 1900 4 4024 
Schick, Irvin 2 5629] I 1857] I 2975 4 10461 
Taraghi, Cherie 4 1503 4 1503 
Total Number of Authors 

who Wrote ONLY Four N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 24 

Entries 

Total Entries 2 32 7 22 18 15 96 

Total Word Counts 3903 40079 7253 25835 22645 16495 116210 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote four entries in all six volumes of 
EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only four entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. Also, the number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” 
because authors who wrote four entries sometimes wrote in two to four different volumes. 
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PREFACE 


Table 16: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Five Entries Volume I-VI Summary 


Authors With Five 


Entries Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Total Entries ° 4 3 6 ° ° 15 
Total Word Counts ° 46270 6524 7882 ° ° 19033 
Total Number of 

Authors who Wrote N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 3 


ONLY Five Entries 


Notes: This table shows the number o 
of EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who 
is different because some entries are co-authored. A 


entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote four entries in all six volumes 


wrote only four entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors 


so, the number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not 
Applicable” because authors who wrote five entries sometimes wrote in two to five different volumes. 


Table 17: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Only Five Entries Volume I-VI 


Authors With Five 


5 Volume I Volume II Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 
Entries 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC }ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Bargach, Jamila 3 3629 | 2 1839 5 5468 
Hudson, Leila I 998 | 3 4685 I 1577 5 7260 
Tadros, Madriz 5 6305 3 6305 
Total Number of 
Authors who Wrote N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 3 
ONLY Five Entries 
Total Entries ° 4 & 6 ° ° 15 
Total Word Counts ° 4627 6524 7882 ° ° 19033 


Notes: This table shows the number o 


entries and the word counts for all authors who ONLY wrote four entries in all six volumes of 
EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote only four entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors is different 
because some entries are co-authored. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not Applicable” because 
authors who wrote five entries sometimes wrote in two to five different volumes. 


Table 18: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Six or More Entries Volume I-VI Summary 


Authors With Six or 


‘ Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V Volume VI Totals 
More Entries 
Total Entries ° 20 I 8 6 7 52 
Total Word Counts ° 21667 10905 8726 6000 7577 54875 
Total Number of 
Authors who Wrote N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 7 


ONLY Five Entries 


Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who wrote six or more entries in all six volumes 


of EWIC. It also shows the number o 


authors who wrote six or more entries for EWIC. The tc 


otal number of entries and authors 


is different because some entries are co-authored. Also, the number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not 
Applicable” because authors who wrote six or more entries wrote in two or more different volumes. 


TABLES CXXV 
Table 19: EWIC Entries and Word Counts by Authors with Six or More Entries Volume I-VI 

Authors With Five Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Entries 
Authors ENT WC]ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 
Birkalan-Gedik, 6 * . 6 Bax 
Hande A. 4 3947 554 
Gould, Rebecca I 548| 7 7577 8 8125 
Harris, Colette 5 4552| 6 6027 Ir 10579 
Hegland, Mary Elaine 5 6977| 2 2011 7 8988 
King, Diane E. 5 5579 I 1641 6 7220 
Loeffler Friedl, Erika 5 4559] 1 992 I 582 7 6133 
Wynn, Lisa 2 1875 3 3438 2 2316 7. 7629 
Total Number of 
Authors who Wrote N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A v4 
More than Five Entries 
Total Entries ° 20 I 6 7 52 
Total Word Counts fe) 21667 10905 8726 6000 7577 54875 
Notes: This table shows the number of entries and the word counts for all authors who wrote six or more entries in all six volumes 
of EWIC. It also shows the number of authors who wrote six or more entries for EWIC. The total number of entries and authors 
is different because some entries are co-authored. Also, the number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not 


Applicable” because authors who wrote six or more entries wrote in two or more different volumes. 


Table 20: EWIC Single Authors List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI Summary 


Single Authors List Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V | Volume VI Totals 

ENT WC |ENT WC} ENT WC}]ENT WC | ENT WC]ENT WC | T-ENT  T-WC 
Total Entries 67 354 182 106 T193 
Total Word Counts 271185 498027 276281 137840 1861463 
Total Number of Single 
‘Authors N/A N/A N/A N/A 837 
Notes: This table shows a summary of the number of entries and word counts of entries written by a single author in all six volumes 
of EWIC. The total number of single, double, and triple authors does not add up to the actual number of authors in EWIC because 
some authors wrote entries as both single and double authors. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not 


Applicable” because authors who wrote more than one entry sometimes wrote in two or more different volumes. 


Table 21: EWIC Single Authors List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI 


Entries wath Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

One Author 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Abaza, Mona I 3633 I 3633 3633 
Abdalla, Ismail H. I 2867 cs 2867 2867 
Abdel Halim, 

Asma t 457 I 1457 1457 
Abdul Manaf, Nor 

Faridah I 2624 I 2624 2624 
Abdullaeva, Firuza I 535 I 535 535 
Abdullah, 

Zulkarnaini - mites = eee 2029 
Abdullahi, 

Mohamed I 830 I 830 830 
Diriye 

Notes: This table shows a summary of the number of entries and word counts of entries written by a single author in all six volumes 


of EWIC. The total number of single, double, and triple authors does not add up to the actual number of authors in EWIC because 
some authors wrote entries as both single and double authors. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not 
Applicable” because authors who wrote more than one entry sometimes wrote in two or more different volumes. 
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Table 21 (cont.) 


Entries With 


PREFACE 


One Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Abdurazakova, 

Dono 4 4334 4 4334 1084 
Abirafeh, Lina 2 955 2 955 478 
Abisaab, Rula I 1738 I 1738 1738 
Abou El Fadl, 

Khaled I 3467 I 3467 3467 
Absar, Syeda 

iemara 2 2869 2 2869 1435 
Abu-Fadil, Magda I 1259 I 1259 1259 
Abugideiri, Hibba 2 4267 2 4267 2134 
Abul-Magd, 

Zeinab A. I 2792 I 2792 2792 
Abu-Lughod, 

Lila I 3473 3473 3473 
Abu-Odeh, Lama 3 5175 3 5175 1725 
Abu-Zahra, Nadia 2 4361 s 4361 2181 
Adak, Hulya I 965 I 965 965 
Adelman, 

Madelaine I 888 I 888 888 
Adra, Najwa I 1028} 1 1164| 2 2044 4 4236 1059 
Afroz, Sultana I 1377 I 1377 1377 
Afsar, Rita I 1547 I 1547 1547 
Afsaruddin, Asma | 1 3524 I 3524 3524 
Afzal-Khan, 

Rawle I 1532 I 1532 1532 
Aghajanian, 

“Akbar 2 2093| I 978 3 3071 1024 
Agis, Derya I 1189 I 1189 1189 
Ahlberg, Nora I 1399 I 1399 1399 
Ahmad, Fauzia E. I 190 I 1190 1190 
Ahmad, Nausheen I I991 I I991 I991 
Ahmad, 

Sharifah Suhanah I 1955 I 1955 1955 
Syed 

Ahmadi, Jale O% 1754 2 1754 877 
Ahmed, Fauzia I 1481 I 1481 1481 
Ahmed, Karen I 1966 I 1966 1966 
Ahmed, Sawssan E. I 1627 I 1627 1627 
Ahmed, Zebun N. I 1874 I 1874 1874 
Ajrouch, 

Kristine I 1709 I 770 2 2479 1240 
Ali, Kamran Asdar I 1485 I 1485 1485 
Ali, Kecia I 2926 I 2926 2926 
Ali, Muhammad I 2008 I 2008 2008 
Ali, Souad T. I 959 I 959 959 
Alidou, 

Ousseina * 1237 Z 1237 1237 
Aliev, Fuad I 1038 I 1038 1038 
Alimdjanova, : p 

Dinara 597 597 597 
al-Jarf, Reima I 784 I 784 784 
Allan, Diane K. I 1350 I 1350 1350 
Allen, Lori A. o. 3109 2 3109 1555 
Allés, Elisabeth I 2168 I 1339 2 3507 1754 
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Table 21 (cont.) 
reper eiines Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Altan, Ozlem I 783 I 783 783 
Al-Thawr, 
Sabria 2 2056 2 2056 1028 
Mohammed 
ae Ayse I 807 I 807 807 
eG A I 1298 I 1298 1298 
cr ni I 2306 I 2306 2306 
Amin, Sajeda I 1211 I I211 211 
Amiraux, 
Valérie 2 2756 2 2756 1378 
ae ne I 6060 I 6060 6060 
Andrews, B. Lacey 
oe Lacey I 1451 I 1220 2 2671 1336 
Andrews) 
Anetshofer, Helga 3 2726 3 2726 909 
Ansari, Sarah I 2038 I 3139 2 5177 2589 
Anwar, Etin I 2131| I 5011 2 7142 3571 
Anwar, Ghazala I 1238 I 1238 1238 
sa I 2726 I 2726 2726 
Arat, Yesim I 2429] 1 1506 a 3935 1968 
Arat, Zehra F. 
Kabasakal iy 2074 = 2074 2074 
Arin, Canan 2 1629 2 1629 815 
Armani, Nora I 803 I 803 803 
Armanios, Febe I 1160 I 1160 1160 
Armijo-Hussein, 
Jacqueline i 3027 . 3027 3027 
Arnfred, Signe I 2296 I 2296 2296 
Arsenijevic, Damir I 1016 I 1016 IO16 
Artaman, Ali 3 3530 3 3530 1177 
Ask, Karin I 661 a 661 661 
Aslan, Senem I 617 I 617 617 
Aswad, 
Batkorac: rT 3384 I 3384 3384 
Atalar, Kursad I 1258 I 1258 1258 
Ayata, Ayse Giines I T121 I II21 II21 
Azimova, 
Dinos r 973) = 973 973 
Azimova, 
Nodira I 817 I 817 817 
Azmi, Shaheen 
Hussain I 1714 I 1205 2 2919 1460 
Babayan, Kathryn | 1 5720 I 5720 5720 
Babich, Irina I 1883] 3 3493 4 5376 1344 
Babuna, Aydin I Ioo1 I IOOL IOoL 
Baderoon, Gabeba x 2491 2 2491 1246 
Bahrampour, Tara I 1524 I 1524 1524 
Bak&ié-Muftié, 
Jasna 3 3283 I II41 4 4424 1106 
Balasecu, 
Alexandru 77% - 77% 77% 
Ballata, Sabine I 1026 I 1026 1026 
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Ons Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Bamia, Aida A. I 1300 I 1300 1300 
Bandiaky, Solange 4 T103 I 1103 I103 
Banerjee, Paula 2 3010 2 3010 1505 
Banerji, Chitrita I 1207 I 1207 1207 
Bargach, Jamila 3 3629| 2 1839 5 5468 1094 
Bartels, Edien I 1210 I 1210 I210 
Bassiouney, Reem I 2585 I 2585 2585 
Basu Roy, 

AC pIES 2 1427 2 1427 714 
Batmanglij, 

iAjiniek: I 1923 I 1923 1923 
Bayindir, Servet Al 1123 I 1123 1123 
Bedford, Sofie 4. 2483 4 2483 621 
Béller-Hann, 

dike I 1497 ar 1497 1497 
Bennett, Linda Rae I 3628 I 3628 3628 
Bennison, 

Amira K. I 981 I 981 981 
Benson, Linda I 3990 I 3990 3990 
Berberian, 

Houri I 3131 I 3131 3131 
Berdieva, 

Dilchoda Z o78 Z o78 976 
Bergeaud-Blackler, 

Flsrence * 1655 Z 1655 1655 
Berkland, 

Mara K. rT 999 I 999 999 
Berktay, Fatmagiil 2 1752 2 1752 876 
Berliner, David I 1571 I 1571 1571 
Besio, Kathryn I 1362 I 1362 1362 
Beydoun, Lina I 1527 I 1527 1527 
Bezhan, Faridullah I 1255 I 1255 1255 
Bhatty, Zarina I 1499 I 1499 1499 
Bier, Laura I 4156| 2 2770 3 6926 2309 
Bilsel, Hande I 1124 I 1124 T1124 
Binark, Mutlu I 827 I 827 827 
Birkalan, Hande I 1326] 2 3159 3 4485 I495 
Birkalan-Gedik, 

Hande A. 4 3647| 2 2554 6 6201 1034 
Bishop, 

Heese I r818| 1 766| 1 915| 1 1056 4 4555 1139 
Blackburn, 

pan I 2744 I 2744 2744 
Blackwood, 

Evelyn I 4684 I 4684 4684 
Blumi, Isa i 909 I 865 yy 1774 887 
Boddy, Janice I 770 I 770 770 
Boivin, Michel I 978 I 978 978 
io Penne I 1833 I 1841 2 3674 1837 
Bowring, Bill I 770 I 770 770 
Boxberger, 

Linda rT 799 r 799 799 
Boyd, Jean I I501 I 1139 2 2640 1320 
Bradatan, Cristina I 1496 I 1496 1496 
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Table 21 (cont.) 
Bee Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC |JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
ce I 908 908 908 
Brodeur, Patrice I 4064 4064 4064 
Brouwer, Lenie I 1393 1393 1393 
Bruijn, 
Mirjam de o 988 988 988 
Bruijn, Petra de 4 3419 3419 855 
Bucar, 
Elizabeth M. 7 709 709 709 
Budiani, Debra I 889 889 889 
Buggenhagen, 
Bear Mine 2 1396 1396 1396 
Buitelaar, Marjo I 2041 2041 2041 
Bullock, Katherine 2 2878 2878 1439 
Buonaventura, 
Wendy I 1009 1009 1009 
Burt, Clarissa I 2167 2167 2167 
oe I 1168 1168 1168 
Caha, Omer I 834 834 834 

akir, Serpil I 102, 102. 102. 
Gakir, Serp 4 4 4 
Caldwell, Bruce 2 2662 2662 1331 
Caldwell, John C. 2 2800 2800 1400 
Cammack, I 2014 2014 2014 
Mark 
Canas Cuevas, 
iG eaeg I 1215 1215 1215 
Cantone, Cleo I 1684 1684 1684 
Carabelli, Giulia I 538 538 538 
Cemrek, Murat £ gor gor gor 
Cesari, Jocelyne I 2912| I 2581 5493 2747 
Chadha, Gita I T195 T1195 T195 
Chakravrti, 
Uma r 7590 7590 7590 
Chatterjee, Indrani I 1400 1400 1400 
Chatty, Dawn I 851 851 851 
Chatwin, Mar 
Ellen y I 962] 1 794 1756 878 
Chebchoub, 
Fatima I 1974 1974 1974 
Cheikh, 
Nadia El- T 1336 1336 1336 
Chhachhi, Amrita £ 1975 1975 1975 
Childress, Faith I 934 934 934 
Chinn, Sonia I 302 302 302 
Chishti, Maliha I 1164 1164 T164 
Choksy, Jamsheed I 2501 2501 2501 
Chong, Erica I 2361 2361 2361 
Christelow, 
Allan I 1978 1978 1978 
Christie, Niall I 3610 3610 3610 
Chuzaifah, 
Vinivantl r 2597 2597 2597 
Citgi, Oya I 1367 1367 1367 
Civantos, 
C I I211 1211 1211 
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One Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Clammer, John I 1969 I 1969 1969 
ae I 10508 I 1744 2 12252 6126 
Clark, 
ena rT 999 r 999 999 
Clark, William 2 1958 2 1958 979 
Clarke, Lynda I 3012 I 3012 3012 
Coker, Elizabeth I T192 I T192 T192 
Connell, Daniel I 1662 I 1662 1662 
Cooke, Miriam I 6120 I 6120 6120 
Cusack, Igor I 1200 I 1200 1200 
Dabbous, Sonia I 1479 I 1479 1479 
Dadi, Iftikhar I Toor I IOI IOgr 
Dafinger, Andreas I 1256 I 1256 1256 
Dahl, Gudrun I 1056 I 1056 1056 
Dahlgren, Susanne 2 2478 I 1199 3 3677 1226 
Dallal, Ahmad I 2733| 1 6449 6 9182 4591 
Dallalfar, Arlene I 1912 I 1912 1912 
Daly, Mary- 
Catherine 3 3028 3 2720 997 
a 2 1828 2 1828 914 
Daneshpour, 
Masirah I 797 I 797 797 
Dangor, 
ied E. I 1283 I 1283 1283 
Daniels, Doria I 1372 I 1372 1372 
Dara Affiah, Neng I 853 I 853 853 
oe Shamita I 1046 I 1046 1046 
Daughtry, Carla I 1232 I 1232 1232 
Davis, Susan 
Schaefer Tr 1955 I 1955 1955 
Debevec, Liza I 1264] 1 1495 2 2759 1380 
Declich, Francesca I 1190 I 1190 1190 
Dedeoglu, 
Sania I 577 x 577 577 
Deeb, Lara I 1080 I 1080 1080 
Deguilhem, Randi I 3119 I 3119 3119 
DeJong, Jocelyn I 1381 I 1381 1381 
Demir, Cennet 
Ergin I 992 I 992 992 
Demirdirek, Hulya I 408 I 408 408 
Demirer, Yucel I 1064 I 1064 1064 
Derichs, Claudia I 2196 I 2196 2196 
Devasahayam, 
Theresa W. I 2079 I 2079 2079 
Devenyi, Kinga I 1074 I 1074 1074 
Dewajati, 
aly ininnaie I 2761 I 2761 2761 
Di-Capua, Yoav I 1057 I 1057 1057 
Dietz, Gunther I 1752 I 1752 1752 
Diouf, Esailama 

I 1220 I 1220 1220 
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Table 21 (cont.) 
Be Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC |ENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Doja, Albert I 2203 I 2203 2203 
Doubleday, 
Veronica 3 1524 3 1524 508 
Dowd, Robert I 1456 I 1456 1456 
Droeber, Julia 3 1277| 1 1161] 2 2811 4 5249 1312 
Duany, Julia Aker 2 1421 2 1421 711 
Duman, 
Damna I 1127 I 1127 1127 
Dunbar, 
Roberta Ann I 1302 I 1302 1302 
Ecevit, Yildiz I 606 I 606 606 
El Fadl, Khaled 
Abe I 3467 I 3467 3467 
El Hamel, Chouki I Io19 I Io19 Io19 
ElAttar, Heba I 970 x 970 970 
Elfira, Mina I 2122 I 2122 2122 
ae \ I 888 I 888 888 
Elinson, 
Alexander E. * 1365 = 1365 1365 
Ellerson, Beti I 2526 I 2526 2526 
Ellis, Burcu 
Man I 1493] 1 1580 2 3073 1537 
El-Meehy, Asya I 820 I 820 820 
Elsadda, Hoda I 2860 I 2860 2860 
Endut, Noraida r 1996 I 1996 1996 
Engeland, Anisseh 
ae 3 2679 32679 893 
Erman, Tahire I IOO1 I 1001 IOO1 
Esfandiari, Haleh ES 919 2 919 460 
Esim, Simel I 1853 I 1853 1853 
a Rosander, I 1526] 1 1210 2 2736 1368 
Ewing, 
Gack Pratt Z 776) x 1617 * 2393 4 EOT- 
Fabos, Anita 3 3694 3 3694 1231 
Fadil, Nadia I 1588 I 1588 1588 
Fahid, Sima I 3026 I 3026 3026 
Faier, Elizabeth 
‘Anne I 1332 I 1332 1332 
Fanta, Abreham 
hig T 923 r 923 923 
Farag, Iman I 992 I 992 992 
Farah, Randa I 1795 I 1795 1795 
Fareed, Muneer I 1315 I 1315 1315 
Fargues, I 3110 I 3110 3110 
Philippe 
Farhi, Farideh 3 2214 3 2214 738 
Faroghi, Suraiya I 7241 I 1979 2 9220 4610 
Fauss, Lindsey I 1269 I 1269 1269 
Fauzia, Amelia I 1994 I 1994 1994 
Fawaz, Mona I 1378 I 1378 1378 
Fay, Mary Ann I 6484 I 6484 6484 
Fazalbhoy, I 1636| I 1427 2 3063 1532 
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One Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Feldman, 

Shelley I 1837 I 1837 1837 
Fernea, Elizabeth 

Warnock T3327 T3327 3327 
ao I 1861 I 1861 1861 
Findly, Ellison 

Banks I 1932 I 1932 1932 
Firestone, Reuven I 5355 I 5355 5355 
Flaskerud, Ingvild I 507 I 507 507 
Fleischmann, Ellen I 1396 I 1396 1396 
Flores Khalil, 

Wedred I 1270 I 1270 1270 
Flueckiger, 

Joyce Burkhalter a aye Z a8 996 
Fluehr-Lobban, 

Carolyn I 1003 I 1003 1003 
Ford, Richard I 2008 I 2008 2008 
F hi, 

Poser x I 1478 I 1478 1478 
Foster, Charles I 2545 I 2545 2545 
Frank, Emily I 1027 I 1027 1027 
Freeman, 

Julianne E. I 1477 I 1477 1477 
Frierson, Elizabeth I 2979 I 2979 2979 
Frisina, I 1030 I 1030 1030 
Annalisa 

Frisk, Sylva I 2790 I 2790 2790 
Fuad, Muhammad| 1 3078 I 3078 3078 
Funches, Maryam I 2519 I 2519 2519 
Furniss, Graham I TI4t I TI4I II41 
Gale, Lacey 

Andrews I 1220 I 1220 1220 
Galié, Alessandra > 2454 2 2454 1327 
Gallagher, Nancy a ager 2 4357 2179 
Gangoli, 

Geetanjali ze 1498 t 1498 1498 
Gardner, Ann I 1251 I 1588 2 2839 1420 
Cae I 2258 I 2258 2258 
Gelder, 

Pauline van I IOOL I IOOL Loo 
Gerami, Shahin I 2055 I 2055 2055 
Ghadially, Rehana I 1039 i T1123 * 2162 1081 
Ghafur, Shayer 2 2700 2 2700 1350 
Ghandehari, 

Pardis I 859) 1 735 2 1594 797 
Ghannam, 

Farha 2 2964 2 2964 1482 
Ghodsee, 

Kisten 2 2737 2 2737 1369 
Ghomi, Heidi I 657 I 657 657 
craig I 631 I 631 631 
Giacomuzzi, 

Andpew 2 1790 2 1790 895 
Gibson, Diana I 298 I 2235 2235 
Giladi, Avner I I901 I I901 I901 
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Table 21 (cont.) 
Be Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC |JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Giles, Linda L. 2 2788 2 2788 1394 
Glacier, Osire I 1665 I 1665 1665 
Glosemeyer, Iris I 1089 I 1089 1089 
Glover, 
William J. I IO1O I IO1o IOIO 
Gobenli, 
Mediha I I131 I 1131 L131 
Ree nuns 1 6678 I 6678 6678 
Goldman, Shalom I 2774 I 2774 2774 
Goldstein, 
Judith L. I 637 I 637 637 
oe I 516 I 516 516 
Gould, Rebecca I s48| 2 F577 8 8125 Io16 
Graham Davies, 
Shacyn I 4727 I 4727 4727 
Gray, Laurel 
Victoria 5 1756 - 1756 1756 
Gray, Leslie I 1080 I 1224 2 2304 1152 
bine HL I 2263 I 2263 2263 
Gresh, Geoffrey 4 2533 4 2533 633 
Gross, Nasrine 2 1025 2 1025 513 
Gumppenberg, 
Marie-Carin von 3 1397 * 1397 1397 
Gupta, Lina I 1442 I 1442 1442 
Gyul, Elmira I 1217 I 1217 1217 
Habibi, Faranguis I 796 I 796 796 
Haga, Rannveig I 1461 I 1461 1461 
Haghani, Fakhri I 1148 I 1148 1148 
Hakim, Meryem 2 1764 2 1764 882 
Hale, Sondra 2 1421 2 1421 711 
Haley, Andrew P. I 1543 I 1543 1543 
Halim, Sadeka I 2108 I 2108 2108 
Halvorson, SarahJ. I 2060 I 1704 2: 3764 1882 
Hamdy, Sherine I 3110 I 3110 3110 
Hamid, Gamal 
Mahmoud I 1032 I 1032 1032 
Hammond, Laura I 1746 I 1746 1746 
Hammond, Marlé | 1 6265 I 6265 6265 
Hamzaoglu, Onur 2 2380 2 2380 1190 
Handal, 
Nathalie I II4L I II41 II41 
cad I 1626 I 1626 1626 
eek, I 1326 I 1326 1326 
Harjjanti, Susi Dwi I 916 £ 916 916 
Haron, 
Mihananed I I4it I Iqil Iqil 
Harris, Colette 5 4552| 6 6027 II 10579 962 
Harris, 
Leila M. 2 1531 2 1531 766 
Hart, Kimberly I 1189 I 1189 1189 
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One Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Hasan, Zoya I 2444 I 2444 2444 
Hashmi, Nadia I 1477 I 1477 1477 
Hassan, Riffat I 2682 I 2682 2682 
Hassanpour, Amir I 1399 I 1399 1399 
Hassim, 

Muhammad I 2995 I 2995 2995 
Eeqbal Faroque 

Hatem, Mervat F. I 2176 I 2176 2176 
Hatley, Barbara I 3337 I 3337 3337 
Heath, Robin I 1268 I 1268 1268 
Hegasy, Sonja I 914 I 914 914 
Hegland, Mar 

saan y 5 6977] 2 2011 7 8988 1284 
Hermann, 

Elizabeth Dean " 1959 z 1959 1959 
Hermansen, 

Marcia 2 4464 2 4153 4 8617 2154 
Hernlund, Ylva I 1163 I 1163 1163 
Herrfahrdt, Elke I 1100 I 1100 1100 
Herzog, Hanna I 1184 I 1184 1184 
Hessini, Leila I 1070 I 1070 1070 
Heyat, Farideh 4 4308 4 4308 1077 
Higgins, 

nae 1. I 1416 I 1416 1416 
Hilsdon, 

Anne-Marie a £897, : =R97 1897 
Ho, Wai-Yip I 789 I 789 789 
Hoffman, Valerie I 1057 I 1057 1057 
Holmes-Eber, 

Pauls 2 2105 I 1041 3 3146 1049 
Holzer, Tilmann I 926 I 926 926 
Homaifar, 

Navaneen I 2907 I 2907 2907 
Hoodfar, Homa I 998 I 998 998 
Hooker, : 3 é 
Virginia Matheson] * 479 a 479 479 
Hopkins, 

Nichola: S. 3 ad e 7987, 994 
Horner, 

‘Alice E. I 3500 I 3500 3500 
Horstmann, 

Alexander Z TAQ Z 1789 1789 
Hortagsu, 

Nuran rT 792 I 792 792 
Hosein, Shareda I 1953 I 1953 1953 
Hosen, Nadirsyah I 2325 I 2325 2325 
Howard, W. I 1271 I 1271 1271 
Stephen 

Hudson, Leila I 998] 3 4685| 1 1577 5 7260 1452 
Huq, Maimuna I 2017| 1 1408 2 3425 1713 
Hug-Hussain, 

oe ae I 1763 I 1763 1763 
Hussain, Jamila I 1015 I IOI5 IOoIs 
Hussain, Sabiha I 1383 I 1383 1383 
Hutton, 

Deborah t 1749 : 7749 1740 
Hwalla, Nahla I 1316 I 1316 1316 
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Entnes With Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
One Author 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Hyder, Syed 
aha y I 1456 I 1456 1456 
Iddrisu, Abdulai ‘% 1361 f 1361 1361 
Ilkkaracan, Ipek 2 1937 2 1937 969 
Ilkkaracan, 
Pinar 2 2008] I IOI5 I 907 4 3930 983 
Imamkhodjaeva, 
Oidinposha 3 Shae 3 out 1037 
aCe I 1226] 1 I1I0 2 2336 1168 
Imtoual, Alia I 2070 I 2070 2070 
Iner, Derya 
Sénal y 2 1814 2 1814 907 
Inhorn, Marcia C. 2 2861 2 2861 1431 
ee I 1183 I 1183 1183 
Ishii, Masako I 4013 I 4013 4013 
Ismail, Munira I 1130 I 1130 1130 
Isvan, Niliifer A. I 1082 I 1082 1082 
ahan, Rouna I 2386 I 2386 2386 
q 
Jahroni, Jajang I 1943 I 1943 1943 
alal, Ayesha I 1258 I 1258 1258 
y: 5 5 5 
Jalalzai, Sajida 2 2153 2 2153 1077 
Jamal, Amaney I 798 I 798 798 
Jamal, Amina I 4435 I 4435 4435 
Jamil, Uzma 2 2379 bs 2379 I190 
Jansen, Willy I 2150 2 3848] 1 1075 4 7073 1768 
Janson, Marloes I 1523 I 1523 1523 
Jawad, Haifaa I 1519 I 1519 1519 
Jenkins, 
Laura D. I 1235 I 1235 1235 
Jerome, Alexandra 
Scheherezada " 537 - 537 537 
Jerrett, Zainab I 1998 I 1422 2 3420 1710 
Johnson, Penny I 1469 I 1469 1469 
ones-Pauly, 
aa ‘ 2 3699 3699 1850 
org, Theresia I 1386 I 1386 1386 
8: 3 3 3 
ouili, Jeanette S. I 211 I 211 211 
5 5 5 
Kaag, Mayke I 1653 I 1653 1653 
rae I 1158 I 1158 1158 
Kak, Faysal el- I 1209 I 1209 1209 
Kakar, 
Palwasha I 1003 I 1003 1003 
Kalaycioglu, Sibel 2 1757 a 1757 879 
Kalinock, 
Sabine 2 1373 2 1373 687 
Kamp, 
Marianne R. Z 3702 = 3792 3702 
Kapchan, Deborah I 1003 I 1003 1003 
Kapur, Ratna 2 2000 2 2000 1000 
Kar, Mehrangiz 3 2784 3 2784 928 
Karadagli, 7 886 7 886 886 
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Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Karakaya-Stump, 

‘Ayfer I 1019 I 1019 1019 
Karam, Azza M. 2 5245 2 5245 2623 
Karam, John Tofik I 1375 I 1375 1375 
Karatas, 

Mustafa 2 637 ¥ 637 637 
Karayanni, Pen fas sao 
Stavros Stavrou z 37 a 37 37 
Karim, Jamillah I 1968 I 1968 1968 
Karim, Wazir 

Jahan I 2564 I 2564 2564 
Karimi, Z. Pamela I 809 I 809 809 
Karkehabadi, 

Sharon M. 2 2021 2 2021 IO1L 
Kasravi, Niaz I 775 I 775 775 
Kassamali, Nour 2 4019 2 4019 2010 
Kasymova, Sofia I 1002 I 1002 1002 
Katchka, Kinsey I 1731 I 1731 1731 
Ne 1 2066 1 2066 2066 
Kazemzadeh, 

Masoud in 899 Z 899 899 
Keller, Shoshana I 3820 I 3820 3820 
eee I 1315 I IOOL 2 2316 1158 
Kern, Karen M. I 1243 I 1243 1243 
Keskin-Kozat, 

Barcak I 1005 I 1005 1005 
Khan, Ayesha I 636 I 636 636 
Khan, 

Mohammad I 2493 af 2493 2493 
Mohabbat 

Khan, Saeed A. I 1622 I 1622 1622 
Khanna, Neena 2 2708 2 2708 1354 
See Akram I 1083 I 1083 1083 
Kholoussy, Hanan I 1700 I 1700 1700 
Kia, Mana 2 1172 2 1172 586 
Kian-Thiébaut, 

Aideh 3 3187 I 996| 4 4183 1046 
Kilig-Schubel, 

Naren I 1043] 3 3435 4 4478 1120 
Kinasih, Sri Endah I 1020 I 1020 1020 
King, Diane E. 5 5579 I 1641 6 7220 1203 
Kirk, Jackie I 536 I 536 536 
Kiyotaki, Keiko I 693 I 693 693 
Klaser-Ledoux, ; re : roe oes 
Rajna 

Klinkhammer, 

Gritt 2 2381 2 2381 II9I 
Kogacioglu, 6 6 
Dicle 1 79 1 796 79 
Koray, Meryem I 1077 I 1077 1077 
Kraft, Sabine I 1349 I 1349 1349 
Krieger, Laurie I IOOL I IOOL oor 
Krstic, Tijana I 844 I 844 844 
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Be Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC |JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Kruger, Martha I 1508 I 1508 1508 
Kiiciik, Hiilya I 808 I 808 808 
Kudsieh, Suha I 3983 I 3983 3983 
Kuehnast, 
Kathleen 2 2021 2 2021 IO1L 
Kulwicki, Anahid 
Dervatanian A 1485 - 1485 1485 
Kumar, Nita I 991 I 991 991 
ee I 2320 I 2320 2320 
Kuru, Selim S. I 989 I 3100 2 4089 2045 
Kuzgun, Inci I 642 I 718 2 1360 680 
Labidi, Lilia rd I54r] 1 1253 2 2794 1397 
Lagrange, Frédéric] 1 2307 I 2307 2307 
Lal, Ruby I 5036 I 5036 5036 
Lambert-Hurley, 
Siobhan I 1979 I 1979 1979 
Lange, Siri I 1183 I 1183 1183 
Langer, Jennifer I 1176 I 1176 1176 
Larimore, Ann 
Bvang I 2336 I 2336 2336 
Tx a I 1618 I 1618 1618 
Larsen, Kjersti I 1204 I I40l 2 2605 1303 
Lateef, Shahida 3 4559 3 4559 1520 
Lavie, Smadar Io 4572 I 4572 4572 
Layoun, Mary I 3796 I 3796 3796 
Lee Guy, Michelle I 1716 I 1716 1716 
Lee, Rebekah I 1455 I 1455 I455 
Leitich, Keith A. x 1077| 1 693 Ps 1770 885 
Leonard, Karen 
Tealeda I 2102 I 2102 2102 
Libal, Kathryn R. 7 To92] 2 1623 3 2715 905 
Limbert, Mandana I 850] 1 807 2 2438 4 4095 1024 
elk I 2966 I 2966 2966 
Loeffler Friedl, 
Erika 5 4559] I 992 I 582 i 6133 876 
London, Scott I 1508 I 1508 1508 
Lorcin, Patricia 
ME. I 1029 I 1253 2 2282 II41 
Lucas, Ann 2 1789 2 1789 895 
Luce, Mark David 2 1077 a 766 3 1843 614 
Lukito, Ranto I 2070 I 2070 2070 
Lyons, Lenore I 5997 I 5997 5997 
Maciszewski, 
‘Amelia 2 4939 2 4939 2470 
Mack, Beverly I 1718 I 1718 1718 
Maclagan, 
fanthe Macy * 487 = 798 a 1285 643 
Macleod, Arlene I 1391 I 1391 1391 
Madani, Saeed I 1453 I 1453 1453 
Madhani, 2 1882 2 1882 941 
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One Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
era 2 1268] 2 1268 634 
Mahathir, Marina I 1652 x 1652 1652 
Mahdavi, Pardis 2 2175 2 2175 1088 
Mahmood, Saba I 5479 I 5479 5479 
Maio, 

Jennifer De 504 2 504 504 
ee I 1820 I 1820 1820 
Makhoul, Jihad I 1124 I T1124 T1124 
Malikov, Azim 3 3215 4 3215 1072 
Malikyar, Helena I 903 I 903 903 
Maneck, Susan 

Stiles I 2151 I 2151 2151 
Mannan, 

Mancural I 1992 I 1992 1992 
Mansurnoor, lik A. I 3147 I 3147 3147 
Maoulidi, Salma I 1532 I 1532 1532 
Marcus, Julie I 958 I 958 958 
Martinez, Patricia | 1 3799 I 3799 3799 
Martos, Sofia I 1351 I 1351 1351 
Masyita, Dian I 2784 I 2784 2784 
cea 2 2618 2 2618 1309 
Matthee, Rudi I 710 I 710 710 
Mattson, Ingrid 2 7899 * 7899 3950 
Mavroudi, Maria I 3038 I 3038 3038 
Mazawi, André — : sus Pr 
Elias 

Mazdapour, 

Katayun I 3124 I 3124 3124 
Mbele, Joseph L. I 1935 I 1935 1935 
McCloud, Aminah 

Bevaily I IOOL I IOol Loo 
McDougall, E. 

‘Aan I 3022 I 3022 3022 
McLarney, Ellen I 1122 I 1122 1122 
Mee, Wendy I 1939 I 1939 1939 
Mehdi, Rubya 2 1568 + 1568 784 
Meier, Astrid I 1391 I 1391 1391 
Meneley, Anne I 1250 I 1250 1250 
ea Henson, I 1690 I 1690 1690 
Meriwether, 

Margaret I 1157 I 1157 1157 
Mertus, Julie I 1641 I 1641 1641 
Meuleman, Johan I 4612 I 4612 4612 
see 2 1601 2 1601 801 
Mikell, 

Gwendolyn : 1403 - 1403 1403 
Mikhail, Mona 2 2618 2 2618 1309 
Miller, Susan 

Gilson I 3317 I 3126 2 6443 3222 
Mills, Amy I 3674 I 3674 3674 
Mills, Margaret A. I 1003 I 695| 1 959 3 2657 886 
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Table 21 (cont.) 
Be Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Minault, Gail I 6792 I 6792 6792 
Mirza, Qudsia r 1302 ci 1302 1302 
Mirzoeva, Viloyat I 810 I 810 810 
Misdaq, Arian I 476 I 476 476 
Misdagq, Nabi I 587 I 587 587 
Moghadam, 
ee 2 1956 2 1956 978 
Moghadam, 
Valentine M. 2 3021 2 3021 I511 
Moghissi, Haideh I 779 I 779 779 
Mohiuddin, 
Yasmeen Niaz x“ T981 a 1981 1981 
Mojab, 
Gea 2 6652 2 6652 3326 
Moore, Erin 
Patrice I I214| 1 1024 2 2238 1119 
Moore, 
Kathleen M. I 5780] I 2060 2 7840 3920 
Moors, Annelies I 3034| I 2129 I 1968 3 7131 2377 
Moosa, 
Ebrahim I 6919 I 6919 6919 
Moosa, Najma I L131 I 1131 1131 
a I 822] I 1089 I 3018 3 4929 1643 
Muhammad, 
Baqie Badawi * 3°53 = 3053 3053 
Mukminova, 
Revivs I 2505 I 2505 2505 
Mufioz, Gema 
Martin I 1234 I 1234 1234 
Murer, Jeffre 
abe nee 3 3596] 3 3596 1199 
Murshid, Tazeen 
Mahnaz I 1331 I 1331 1331 
Mustafa, Hudita I 2267 I 2267 2267 
Mustapha, Nadira 3 4666 I 844 4 5510 1378 
Mwakimako, i tee P ‘igi 94 
Hassan 
Naaman, Mara I 1667 I 1667 1667 
Nabavi, Negin 2 1381 3 1381 691 
Naber, Nadine I 2489 I 2489 2489 
Naciri, Rabéa I 1074 I 1074 1074 
Nagel, 
Rid I 1841 I 1841 1841 
Naghibi, Nima I 4179] 2 I119 3 5298 1766 
Naguib, Saphinaz- 
yeermaias 1 897 1 897 897 
Najmabadi, 
‘Afsaneh 2 1784) I 1379 3 3163 1054 
Narter, Meltem I 1085 I 1085 1085 
Nassehi- 
Behnam, Vida ‘ 1569 a 1569 1569 
Nawid, Senzil I 1237 I 1237 1237 
Nazarska, 
Georgeta I 2075 I 1817 2 3892 1946 
Nemeh, Norma T. I 943 I 943 943 
Newcomb, Rachel 2 2002 2 2002 IOoL 
Neyzi, Leyla I 793 I 793 793 
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Table 21 (cont.) 
pune Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Niaz, Unaiza I 2971 I 2971 2971 
Niehof, Anke I 1969 I 1969 1969 
Nieuwkerk, Karin 
van I 1769 2 3649 3 5418 1806 
Nimer, Mohamed 2 3531 o 3531 1766 
Nishii, Ryoko I 3291 I 3291 3291 
Nourbakhsh, 
Safoura * 1259 - 1259 1259 
Nourse, Jennifer W. I 3000 I 3000 3000 
Nusair, Isis I 1219 I I219 1219 
Nyakabwa, 
Kabahenda I 1207 I 1207 1207 
eens bale I 1068 I 1068 1068 
Ocak, Ahmet 
Von me rt 837 I 837 837 
Oguz, N. Yasemin I 835 I 835 835 
Okawara, Tomoki I 1163 I 1163 1163 
Olmsted, 
Jennifer C I 2020 3 6100 4 8120 2030 
Omar, Manal I 998 I 998 998 
Osler, Audrey 2 2996 2 2996 1498 
Ossman, Susan I 863] 1 2792 2 3655 1828 
Othman, 
Tun Hussain Onn - 3547 2 3547 3547 
Ozar, Semsa I 963 I 963 963 
Ozbay, 2 2024 2 2024 1012 
Ferhunde 
Oczel, Isik I 1578 I 1578 1578 
Ozkan, Ozlem I 859 I 943} 2 1802 901 
Ozman, Aylin I 956 I 956 956 
Oztiirkmen, Arzu 2 943| 2 2292 4 9295 809 
Pak, Soon-Yong I 579 I 579 579 
Parashar, Archana I 1588 I 1588 1588 
Parker, Sharon I 496 I 496 496 
Parla, Ayse I IIm55| 1 689 2 1844 922 
Parla, Jale I 922 I 922 922 
Patel, Vibhuti I 1649 I 1649 1649 
Paul, Bimal Kanti I 784 I 784 784 
Peek, Lori A. I 2525 I 2525 2525 
Peirce, Leslie I 1340 I 1340 1340 
Pemberton, 
Kelly 3 3614 3 3614 1205 
Perié, Sabrina Ana 2 2406 2 2406 1203 
Perkins, Alisa I 1713 I 1713 1713 
Perrin- Wagner, 
Héléne 8 2: 1685 2 1685 843 
Peshkova, 
Svetlana I 2754| I 1343 2 4097 2049 
Peteet, Julie 2 5052 2 5052 2526 
Petievich, Carla I 2991 I 2991 2991 
Petrovic, Jelena 2 1222 2 1222 611 
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One Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC |JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
oe r 983 I 983 983 
Plantade, Nedjima I 597 I 597 597 
Plastow, Jane T 1795 I 1795 1795 
Pollard, Lisa I 2175 I 2175 2175 
Porter, Karen A. I 1543 2 3403 3 4946 1649 
Post, Jennifer C. 2 2682 3, 2682 1341 
Preckel, Claudia 2 2991] I 1135 3 4126 1375 
Purdey, Jemma I 2392 I 2392 2392 
Pursley, Sara I 995 I 995 995 
Quah, Stella R. I I104 = T104 I104 
Rabo, Annika I 1071 I 1071 Io71 
Raheb, Mitra I Iogr 2 Io9g1 3 2182 727 
Rao, Aparna I 4120 I 4120 4120 
Rashid, Sabina 

Faiz 2 2450 2 2450 1225 
Ratan, Sudha I I475 I 1475 1475 
vee |. 2 2366 2 2017 4 4383 1096 
Reid, Anthony ¢ 2083 I 2083 2083 
Rein, Michelle A. I 1470| 2 4245 3 5715 1905 
Renders, Marleen I 1957 I 1957 1957 
Renne, Elisha P. I 2039 I 2039 2039 
Reynolds, 

Nauey I 1513 I 1513 1513 
Ricklefs, Merle I 6276 I 6276 6276 
Rigoni, Isabelle I 1484 I 1484 1484 
ia I 642 I 642 642 
Rippin, Andrew I 2247 I 2237 2237 
Rizzo, Helen 

Mary 2 1577 2 1977 789 
Rizzo, Susanna G. I 3047 I 3047 3047 
Roberts, Janet I 1295] 1 594 2 1889 945 
a I 4187 I 4187 4187 
Robson, Elsbeth I 1348 I 1348 1348 
Roces, Mina I 2034 I 2034 2034 
Ros tamil POveys 2 2124 2 1900 4 4024 1006 
Elaheh 

Rostam-Kolayi, : wed aby ies 
Jasamin 

es I 1483 I 1483 1483 
Rouhi, Leyla I 4938 I 4938 4938 
Rouland, Michael 3 3265 3 3265 1088 
Roushdy 

Hammady, I 1463 I 1463 1463 
Iman 

Roussillon, 

Alain 2 3173 2 3173 1587 
Rubin, Avi I 2906 I 2906 2906 
Ruiz, Mario I 300 I 300 300 
Russell, Mona 2 3229 2 3229 1615 
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One Author Volume I Volume II_ | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC /ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Sa’ar, Amalia I 806 I 806 806 
Saavedra, Martha I 2322 I 2322 2322 
Sabban, Rima I 888 I 998 x 1886 943 
Sabra, Adam I 2160 I 2160 2160 
Sabry, Sarah I 983 I 983 983 
Sadek, Noha 2 1240 2 1240 620 
Sadiqi, Fatma I 1478 I 1478 1478 
Saeed, Abdullah I 1801 I 1801 1801 
Saint-Blancat, 

Chantal I 1444 I 1444 1444 
Sakai, Minako I 3340 I 3340 3340 
Sakr, Naomi I 829 I 829 829 
Saktanber, Ayse I 787 I 787 787 
aii I II21 I 645 2 1766 883 
Salamone, Frank A. I 1386 I 1386 1386 
Salari, Sonia I 1421 I 1421 1421 
eit I 1852 I 1852 1852 
Salhi, Zahia Smail I 1219 I 1219 1219 
Saliba, Gloria I 1467 I 1467 1467 
Salih, Mohamed I 749 I 749 749 
Samsom, Ridder H. I 1785 I 1785 1785 
Santen, José 

CMoven I III I L111 ILI 
Santi, Chiara De 2 1156] 1 1479 3 2635 878 
Saritas, Suheyla 2 1038 2 1038 519 
Sayeed, Asma 2 1943 2 1943 972 
Scharrer, Tabea I 1519 I 1519 1519 
Scheid Idriss, 

Kirsten 2 3030 2 3030 I515 
Schick, Irvin Cemil I 2991] I 1857 2 4848 2424 
Schindlbeck, 

Ingrid I 934 2 1099 3 2033 678 
Schirazi, Asghar I 1065 I 1065 1065 
Schmidt, Garbi I «119 I I119 I1I19 
Schneider, Irene I 841 I 841 841 
Schreier, Joshua I 1129 I 1129 1129 
Schroeder, Suheyla 

Kirca T 934 I 934 934 
Schuerkens, Ulrike I 1837 I 1837 1837 
Sie I 1162 I 1162 1162 
Schulz, Ute I L017 I 1017 1017 
Secor, Anna J. I 815 I 815 815 
ce Farna I 698 I 608 698 
Seif, Huda I 1362 I 1210 2 2572 1286 
Semerdjian, Elyse 2 3547 z 3547 1774 
Semley, Lorelle 

eae I 1987 I 1987 1987 
Senarslan, Anna 3 889 5 889 jas 
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Oné Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Serageldin, Samia I 1492 I 1492 1492 
ee a I 802 I 802 802 
a cicapae I 981 I 981 981 
Shackford- 

Bradley, Julie 7 2903 7 2993 2993 
Shafik, Viola 2 3276 2 3276 1638 
Shaheen, Jack G. r 1471 I 1471 I471 
Shahidi, 

Hossein * 895 e 895 895 
ae I ri81 I 1181 1181 
Shakow, Aaron 

DA. I 1393 I 1393 1393 
Shakry, 

Omnia El T3950 I 3950 3950 
Shami, Seteney I 2104 I 2104 2104 
Shamma, Tarik I 1147 I 1147 1147 
Shankar, Shobana I 1748 I 1748 1748 
Sharkey, 

Hamer s 834 zi 834 834 
Sharma, Sunil I 3801 I 3801 3801 
Shawa, Salma 

‘Aown rT 1357 I 1357 1357 
Shay, Anthony I 3916 I 3916 3916 
Shefer, Miri 2 1215 & 1215 608 
Shehabuddin, 

Elora I 2998 I 2998 2998 
Shekarloo, Mahsa I 520 I 520 520 
Sherif Trask, 

Bahira I 2113 I 2113 2113 
Shively, Kim 2 2526 2 2526 1263 
Sholkamy, 

Hania y I 4619 I 4619 4619 
Shui, Jingjun I 2005 I 2005 2005 
Siapno, Jacqueline 

ar _ I 4853 I 4853 4853 
Sibley, Magda 2 2336 2 2336 1168 
Siddiqi, Dina M. I 1268] 1 1276 & 2544 1272 
Siddiqi, Najma I ro9t I IO91 IOI 
Siddiqui, Shahina I 1299 I 901 2 2200 1177 
aon I 1167 I 1167 1167 
Silay, Kemal I 2538 I 2538 2538 
Silvers, Laury 2 6042 2 6042 3021 
Silverstein, Paul I 992 I 992 992 
Simala, K. Inyani I 1318 I 1318 1318 
Simon, Rachel I 3000 I 3000 3000 
Sini, Stefania I 1122 I 1122 1122 
Siplon, Patricia I 2497 I 2497 2497 
Skalli, Loubna 

Hanna 2 2112 2 2112 1056 
Smith, Jane I. 2 3973 3 3973 1987 
eae I 866 I 866 866 
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Table 21 (cont.) 


Entries With 


PREFACE 


One Author Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Smyth, Ines I 2984 I 2984 2984 
Sonbol, Amira I 4602 I 4602 4602 
Sonn, Tamara I 3180 I 3180 3180 
Sow, Moussa I 1336 I 1336 1336 
Soysal, Levent I 2072 I 2072 2072 
Spahik-Siljak, 

Zilkea I 1703 I 1703 1703 
Spellman, Kathryn I 1173 I 1181 3 2354 1177 
aoe Raticia I 1315 I IOOL 2 2316 1158 
Steiner, Martina I. I 692 I 692 692 
Stiles, Erin 2 3366 2 3366 1683 
Stimler, M. 

Cusine I 670 I 670 670 
Stivens, Maila I 1936 I 1936 1936 
ae I 1249 I 1167 2 2416 1208 
Strasser, Sabine I gor I gor gor 
Sulaimanova, 

Saltanat * 877 7 877 877 
Siimer, Sevil I 810 I 810 810 
Swanstrom, 

Niklas I 1010 I IOIO Io1o 
Tabrizi, Guitt 

Nasschy 4 I 785 I 785 785 
Tabyshalieva, 

res I 1544 I 1544 1544 
Tadros, Madriz 5 6305 5 6305 1261 
Takim, Liyakat 2 6852 2 6852 3426 
Taminian, Lucine I 2246 I 2173 2 4419 2210 
Tandogan, 

Zerrin G. I 747 I 747 747 
Taraghi, Cherie 4 1503 4 1503 376 
Teipen, Alfons H. I 1964 I 1964 1964 
Temiz, Dilek I 717 I 717 717 
Teoman, Selcan I 738 I 738 738 
Terome, Hegel I 2532 I 2532 2532 
Tetreault, Chantal I 1243 I 1243 1243 
Thapan, 

Meenakshi I 1455 I 1455 1455 
Thobani, Sunera I 1435 I 1435 1435 
Thompson, 8 8 

Elizabeth F. ms 494 2 494 2474 
Thys-Senocak, 

tae 2 2783 * 2783 2783 
Tinker, Irene I 1811 I 1811 1811 
Tiwon, Sylvia I 2425 I 2425 2425 
Tober, Diane I 2136 is 2136 2136 
Togan, Isenbike a4 4554 I 3274 2 7828 3914 
Toktas, Sule I 1069 I 1069 1069 
Tolmacheva, 

Marina I 2489 I 2489 2489 
Topan, Farouk I 1374 I 1374 1374 
Torab, Azam I 1715 I 1715 1715 
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Oné Author Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 

Authors ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |}ENT WC |JENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Toska, Zehra I 2280 I 2280 2280 
Towghi, 

Fouzieyha 2 3134 * 3134 1567 
Tripp, Aili Mari I 1599 I 1599 1599 
Trix, Frances I 4209 I 4209 4209 
Tsereteli, Mzia I 363 I 363 363 
Hoey I 6685 I 6685 6685 
Turkyilmaz, 

Suheyla 2 2110 I 984 3 3094 1031 
Turner, Karen I 3071 I 3071 3071 
Unnithan, Maya I 1756 I 1756 1756 
Urkevich, Lisa 2 1756 2 1756 878 
Vahed, Goolam I 3091 I 3091 3091 
Vatanabadi, 

Shouleh I 1104 I I104 L104 
Vawda, Shahid I I951 ca 1951 I951 
ha tees I 1784 I 1784 1784 
Vidan, Aida I 1657 I 1657 1657 
Vogt, Kari I 2772 I 1060 2 3832 1916 
vom Bruck, 

Gabriele i 316 . 316 316 
Walseth, Kristin I 1362 I 1362 1362 
Watenpaugh, 

Heghnar I 3227 I 3227 3227 
Zeitlian 

Waugh, Earle 2 3233 z 3233 1617 
Weibel, Nadine B. 2 3160 2, 3160 1580 
Weiss, Sara I 5617 I 5617 5617 
Welchman, 

Lynn 2 5112 2 5112 2556 
Werbner, Pnina I 1743 I 1743 1743 
Werthmann, Katja I 1187 I 1187 1187 
Wheeler, Brannon I 2768 I 2768 2768 
Wheeler, 

Deborah L. I 2273 I 2273 2273 
White, Sally I 2636 I 2636 2636 
Wieringa, Saskia I 1036 I 1036 1036 
Wilson, M. Brett I 602 ci 602 602 
Wimmen, Heiko I 2843 I 2843 2843 
Winegar, Jessica I 1184 i 1184 1184 
Wing, Adrien 

Katherine I 3020 I 3020 3020 
Winkelmann, I 1900 I 1900 1900 
Mareike 

Wolper, Ethel Sara I 790 I 790 790 
Wood, Graeme I 591 I 591 591 
Woodall, G. Carole I 1178| 1 1124 2 2302 T151 
Wirth, Anna I 1668 I 1668 1668 
Wynn, Lisa 2 1875| 3 3438| 2 2316 7 7629 1090 
Yacoobi, Sakena I 500 I 500 500 
Yaqub, Nadia I 2831 I IOO1 2 3832 I916 
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Bates: Wists Volume I Volume II | Volume III | VolumeIV | Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
One Author 
Authors ENT WC |ENT WC JENT WC |ENT WC |JENT WC |JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 
Yasa Yaman, 
Zeynep I 1629 I 1629 1629 
Yazbak, 
Mahmoud r 615 I 615 615 
Yazici Yakin, Asli I 967 I 967 967 
Young, 
Katherine K. 7 339° ig 339° 339° 
Young, Kathleen I 1275 I 1275 1275 
Youngstedt, 8 8 
Scott M. I 1489 I 1352 2 2841 1421 
Yount, Kathryn M. 2 5012 2 5012 2506 
Youssefzadeh, 
Ameneh I 749 I 749 749 
Yukseker, a ss 2 j 
Hatice Deniz 459 459 73 
Yulianto, Vissia Ita I 3843 I 3843 3843 
Yusuf, Zohra I 1204 I 1204 1204 
Zaman, 
Amberin I 934 I 934 934 
Zaman, Habiba I 1689 I 1689 1689 
Ze’evi, Dror I 644 I 644 644 
Zilfi, 
Madeleine C. I 1224] 1 818} 1 1319 3 3361 1120 
Zimney, Michelle I 806 I 806 806 
Zine, Jasmin I 1223 I 1223 1223 
Zirbel, Kate I 599 I 599 599 
Zuhur, Sherifa I 1690 I 1690 1690 
Zurikashvili, 
Feride 2 1055| 1 409 3 1464 488 
Total Different 
Author Entry N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 837 N/A 
(as Titled) 
Total Entries 67 354 182 249 235 106 1193 1399181 
noes 271185 498027 276281 313844 364286 137840 1861463 1671.66 

Table 22: EWIC Double Authors List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI Summary 

Peuble : Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 

Authors List 

Total Entries x, 11 14 14 9 3 52 

Total Word 

Counts 4228 16556 16474 24923 10354 6159 78694 

Total Number 

of Double N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 80 

Authors 

Notes: This table shows a summary of the number of entries and word counts of entries written by double, or co-authors, in all six 

volumes of EWIC. The total number of single, double, and triple authors does not add up to the actual number of authors in EWIC 


because some authors wrote entries as both single and double authors. The num’ 
& 
as “Not Applicable” because authors who wrote more than one entry sometimes wrote in two or more different volumes. 


er of total different authors per each volume is labled 
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Table 23: EWIC Double Authors List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI 
Entries With Two 
Authors 
Authors ENT WC | ENT WC] ENT WC |ENT WC{|ENT WC] ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC Av. WC 


Alaei, Arash & 2 1528] 1 582 3 2110 703 
Alaei, Kamiar 


Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 


Anker, Deborah E. I 2272. I 2272 2272 
& Lufkin, Paul T. 
Arakelova, Victoria I 2972 I 2972 2972 
& Asatrian, 
Mushegh 

Ashour, Omar & I I210 I I210 1210 
Jamil, Uzma 
Baron, Beth & I 1086 I 1086 1086 
Pursley, Sara 


Campo, Magda & I 2932 I 2932 2932 
Campo, Juan E. 


Chatwin, I 650 I 650 650 
Mary Ellen & 
Suleimanoy, 
Mamed 
Creevey, Lucy & I 1330 I 1330 1330 
Callaway, Barbara 


Cupic, Simona I 1738 I 1738 1738 
& Merenik, Lidija 
De Jorio, Rosa 1 2484 I 2484 2484 
& Grosz-Ngate, 
Maria 

Eftekhar, Mehrdad r 700 I 700 700 
& Moshtagh, 
Nahaleh 
Esfidani, I 588 I 588 588 
Mohammed R. & 
Zarandi, Masoud 
Karami 


Eslami, Zohreh I 1062 I 1062 1062 
& Eslami-Rasekh, 
Abbass 

Feldman, Shelley & I 3214 I 3214 3214 
Williams, Lindy 
Gerami, Shahin & % 1446 2 1446 723 
Lehnerer, Melodye 


Gerami, Shahin & I 2180 I 2180 2180 
Safiri, Khadijeh 
Gokkir, Necmettin I 814 I 814 814 
& Aydar, Hidayet 
Hashemi, Gita & I 1130 I 1130 1130 
Farahani, Fataneh 


Huseynova, Aida 2 1962 2 1962 981 
& Akhundova, 
Nigar 


Ibrahim, Barbara I 1178 I 1178 1178 
& Abdalla, Alyce 
Jaschok, Maria & [1 4228 I 5307 2 9535 4768 
Shui, Jingjun 


Jennings, Anne & I 2348 I 2348 2348 
Poole, Maurita 


Kabasakal, Hayat I 634 I 634 634 
& Evcimen, Idil V. 
Kakar, Palwasha L. 2 1850 2 1850 925 
& Bauer, Brandy 
Lancaster, William I 1426 2 4220 3 5646 1882 
& Lancaster, 
Fidelity 
Liamputtong, I 2084 I 2084 2084 
Pranee & 
Tsianakas, Vicki 
Makol-Abdul, Pute I 1938 I 1938 1938 
Rahimah & Abdul 
Rahman, Saodah 
Mansour, Abdallah I 1040 I 1040 1040 
& Coker, Elizabeth 


Notes: This table shows a summary of the number of entries and word counts of entries written by double, or co-authors, in all six 
volumes of EWIC. The total number of single, double, and triple authors will not add up to the actual number of authors in EWIC because 
some authors wrote entries as both single and double authors. The number of total different authors per each volume is labled as “Not 
Applicable” because authors who wrote more than one entry sometimes wrote in two or more different volumes. 


cxlviii 
Table 23 (cont.) 


Entries With Two 
Authors 


Volume I 


Volume II 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


PREFACE 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


Totals 


Authors 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT T-WC 


Av. WC 


Moshtagh, 
Nahaleh & 
Dezhkam, Nasim 


I 520 


I 520 


520 


Odoms-Young, 
Angela & 
Abdulrahim, 


Sawsan 


3568 


1784 


Sathar, Zeba & 


Faizunissa, Azeema 


I 1374 


1374 


Schick, Irvin Cemil 
& Isvan, Niliifer A. 


I 2638 


2975 


2807 


Silberschmidt, 
Margrethe & 
Rasch, Vibeke 


794 


Stiansen, Endre & 
Kevane, Michael 


I 1822 


1822 


Tokhtakhojaeva, 
Marfua & 
Kadirova, Almas 


3 2704 


901 


Ulusoy, Demet 
& Arslan, Gulen 
Elmas 


I 936 


936 


Wee, Vivienne & 
Beatrix, Asma 


I 2430 


2430 


Weine, Stevan M. 
& Hogan, Natalie 
M 


I 1442 


1442 


Yeganeh, Farah 
& Fuladi, 
Mohammad 


826 


Yeganeh, Farah 
& Yeghiazarian, 
Torange 


I 642 


642 


Total Number of 
Double Authors 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


80 


Total Entries 


Il 


14 


14 


52 


61844 


Total Word Counts 


16556 


16474 


24923 


78694 


Table 24: EWIC Triple Authors List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI Summary 


Triple Authors 
List 


Volume I 


Volume II 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


1546 


Totals 


Total Entries 


° 


° 


° 


° 


° 


Total Word 
Counts 


° 


° 


° 


2190 


° 


fo} 


2190 


Total Number of 
Triple Authors 


Notes: This table shows a summary of t 


he number of entries and word 


counts of entries written by triple authors in all six volumes of EWIC. 


The total number of single, double, and triple authors will not add up to the actual number of authors in EWIC because some authors wrote 
entries as both single and double authors. 


Table 25: EWIC Triple Author List: Entries and Word Counts Volumes I-VI 


Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI 
Authors ENT WC |}ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC |} ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Huang, Shirlena, Yeoh, I 2190 I 2190 
Brenda S. A., 
& Rahman, 
Noor Abdul 
Total Number of ° ° ° % ° ° 3 
Triple Authors 
Total Entries ) ) ) I ro) ) I 
Total Word Counts ° ° ° 2190 ° ° 2190 
Notes: This table shows a summary of the number of entries and word counts of entries written by triple authors in all six volumes of EWIC. 


The total number of single, double, and triple authors will not add up to the actual number of authors in EWIC because some authors wrote 
entries as both single and double authors. 
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PREFACE 


Table 27: EWIC Total Country/Region Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI Summary 


Total : Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Country/Region 
ENT WC }]ENT WC |]ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC} ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Total Entries 36 338 190 258 2293 106 II51 
Pik Word 145075 421323 246643 309889 294132 140670 1557732 
‘ounts 


Note: This table shows the total number of entries corresponding to all of the regions, and the total word counts for all of the regional 
entries. These do not include entries which do not relate to any specific geographical region. Also, only entries with regions listed in 
the title were included in this table, resulting in a smaller number of total entries and total word counts than produced in EWIC (1246 


entries and 1944457 words). 


Table 28: EWIC Total Country/Region Entries and Word Counts Statistics Volumes I-VI 


Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 

Sees ENT wc |ENT wc |ENT wc |ENT wc |/ENT we |ENT wWC |T-ENT T-WC 
Afghanistan 13 9789| 1 542 I2 7701 7 4704] 8 5923 41 28659 
Africa and I 2734 I 2734 
Middle East 

Africa: Overview I 1269 I 1269 
Arab Gulf and 2 2451 I 1210 3 3661 
Yemen 

Arab Peninsula I 487 I 487 
Arab States 16 22836] 24 27761 6 11653 Io 15525] 2 2794 58 80569 
Arab States I 599 2 3449 I 645 4 4693 
except North 

Africa) 

Arab States I 1396 I 1396 
except Sudan and 

North Africa) 

Arab States 2 3936 2 3936 
except Sudan) 

Arab States I 1080 I 1080 
except North 

African and the 

Gulf) 

Arab States 2 1943 2 1943 
except the Gulf 

and North Africa) 

Arab States I 2150 ie 2150 
including 

Palestinians 

in Israel) 

Arab States (was: I 1071 I 1071 

Central Arab 

States) 

Arab States, Egypt I 1104 I I104 

and North Africa 

Arab States, Io 1192 I T192 

including the 

Kurds 

Arab States/ I 968 I 968 

Societies 

Arab world I 3020 I 3020 


Note: This table shows the total number of entries corresponding to all of the regions, and the total word counts for all of the regional entries. 
These do not include entries which do not relate to any specific geographical region. Also, only entries with regions listed in the title were 
included in this table, resulting in a smaller number of total entries and total word counts than produced in EWIC (1246 entries and 1944457 


words). 


TABLES cli 


Table 28 (cont.) 


Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
ens ENT WC |ENT Wc |ENT WC /ENT wc |ENT WC |ENT WC |T-ENT. T-WC 
Argentina I 1241 I 1211 
Australia 4 5169 4 5169 
Azerbaijan 2 1877 2 1877 
Balkans 6 6579 3 3628] 3 4252 I2 14459 
Bangladesh I 908 I 908 
British I 1249 I 1249 
British colonial I 1979 I 1979 
domains of 
South Asia and 
Afghanistan 
Canada 7. 10051] 6 6101 I 1223 I 844 15 18219 
Caucasus 9 6248] 5 2722 2 710 12 8653] 17 15519 45 33852 
Caucasus & 8 8160| 1 1478 9 9638 
Central Asia 
Caucasus and 4 3079 3 3079 
Turkey 
Caucasus, 2 5698 2 5698 
Central Asia, 

Iran and 

Afghanistan 

Central Arab 2 4215 £ 1392 4 4602 7 10149 
States 

Central Arab I 1968 I 1968 
States and Egypt 

Central Arab I 2114 I 2114 
States, Egypt and 

Sudan 

Central Asia 15 12806| 18 19053 13 16832 13 14187| 5 5775 64 68653 
Central Asia and I 1690 I 1690 
Afghanistan 

Central Asia and I 3274 I 3274 
Eurasia 

Central Asia and 6 4242 I 2545 7 6787 
the Caucasus 

Central Asia, I 3916 I 3916 
Iran 

Central Asia, A 1923 I 1923 
Iran and 

Afghanistan 

China I 1339 I 1339 
East Africa 4 4686 2 3025 6 9go12| 4 5151 16 21874 
East and I 2034 I 2034 


Southeast Asia 
and Australia 


East Asia I 2005 I 2005 


East Asia and I 2196 I 2083 2 4279 
Southeast Asia 


East Asia, a 1104 I 3071 2 4175 
Australia and 
the Pacific 


East Asia, II 22080 II 22080 
Southeast Asia, 
Australia and 
the Pacific 


East, South and I 4790 I 4790 
SE Asia 
Eastern Europe/ I 1275 5 7022 6 7694] 2 3458 14 19449 


Balkans 


clii PREFACE 
Table 28 (cont.) 

Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
roan ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT wc |ENT WC |ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 
Egypt 5 7163 16 19425 3 3862) 1 1479 25 31929 
Egypt and Sudan I 28] «1 770 I 2867 3 5985 
Egypt, Iraq, I i201 I L121 
Jordan, Syria 
and Palestine 
Egypt: I 983 I 983 
Gam‘iyyat 
Europe 3 4971 I 211s} 2 2489 6 9575 
Europe and I 1285 I 1285 
North America 
France I 1655 I 1655 
French North I 1029 I 1029 
Africa 
Great Britain 3 4172 3 4172 
Gulf 5 4782 3 3041 8 7823 
Gulf and Saudi I 788 2 1782 2 2562] 1 1058 6 6190 
Arabia 
Gulf and Yemen 4 4016 I 1178 5 5194 
Gulf, Saudi I 1460 I 1460 
Arabia and 
Yemen 
India I 431 2 3226 3 3657 
Indonesia 4 5965 2 5276 2 6098} I 2849 9 20188 
Indonesia, I 3843 I 3843 
Malaysia and 
Singapore 
Tran 20 15715| 14 11704 16 13689 26 17549| 2 2415 78 61072 
Iran — diasporic I 631 I 631 
women 
Tran and 21 22155} 4 5480 9 6735 I 996 35 35366 
Afghanistan 
Tran and 4 4566 3 4566 
Afghanistan 
and South Asia 
Iran, Afghanistan I 2055 I 2055 
and Central Asia 
Iraq I 995 I 995 
Iraq, Syria, I 889 I 889 
Jordan, Palestine 
Israel 3 3322 I 1508 4 4830 
Israel and I 2219 I 2219 
Palestine 
Jamaica I 1377 I 1377 
Jordan, Lebanon, 2 2479 2 2479 
Palestine and 
Syria 

ordan, Lebanon, 2 2295 2 2295 
Palestine, Syria 
and Iraq 

Jordan, Syria, I. 1770 I 1770 
Saudi Arabia 
and northern 
UAE 
Kurds I 1641 I 1641 
Malaysia I 2624 I 2624 
Mashriq I 806 I 806 


Table 28 (cont.) 


Volume I 


Volume II 


TABLES 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


cliii 


Totals 


Countries/ 
Regions 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT 


WC 


T-ENT T-WC 


Mashrig and 
Beduin Law 


I 1426 


1426 


Mashriq, Gulf 
and Egypt 


I 2387 


2387 


Mexico 


1215 


I215 


Middle East & 
North Africa 


I 6484 


6484 


Modern Iran 


582 


582 


Modern Turkey 


1629 


1629 


Morocco 


1982 


1974 


3956 


North Africa 


12 15284 


15807 


Io 


13466 


3241 


41 


50511 


North America 


9333 


7780 


3653 


18 


26122 


North America, 
African 
American 
Muslims 


1820 


1820 


Oman, Gulf 
and Yemen 


1380 


1380 


Ottoman 


2638 


1s 


20042 


4218 


24 


34531 


Ottoman Empire 


It 10764 


QIII 


856 


22 


23862 


Pakistan 


2496 


Palestine 


3667 


1795 


6569 


Palestine/Intifada 


1469 


Palestinians in 
Israel 


888 


Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 

18th centuries): 
Islam and Islamic 
history in China 


I 3027 


3027 


Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 

18th centuries): 
Ottoman Empire 


I 6678 


6678 


Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 18th 
centuries): 
Moghul India 


I 5036 


5036 


Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 18th 
centuries): 
Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


I 3022 


3022 


Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 18th 
centuries): The 
Coming of Islam 
to Southeast Asia 


I 6276 


6276 


Period 1400- 
1850: 
Precolonial 
Central Asia 


I 2505 


2505 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Malay World 


I 6060 


6060 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Caucasus (Russian 
archives) 


I 1883 


1883 


cliv 


Table 28 (cont.) 


Volume I 


Volume II 


Volume III 


PREFACE 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


Totals 


Countries/ 
Regions 


ENT 


WC 


ENT WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT T-WC 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Qajar Iran 


3026 


I 3026 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Ottoman Archives 


7241 


I 7241 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


3500 


I 3500 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to 

early 20th 
centuries): 
Muslim 
Communities 

in China 


4228 


I 4228 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Morocco 


3317 


a 3317 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
South Asia 


6792 


I 6792 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Arab Region of 
the Ottoman 
Empire 


6685 


I 6685 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
China 


2168 


I 2168 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 2oth 
century to 
present): Iran 


2306 


I 2306 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Turkey 


2429 


I 2429 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Arab 
States 


4156 


I 4156 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): North 
Africa 


1833 


I 1833 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century 

to present): 
Western Europe 


2912 


I 2912 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): South 
Asia, including 
India, Bangladesh 


759° 


a 759° 


Table 28 (cont.) 


Volume I 


TABLES 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


clv 


Totals 


Countries/ 
Regions 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT T-WC 


Period 1900- 
2000 (early 20th 
century to 
present): East 
and Southeast 
Asia 


I 3078 


I 


3078 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): 
Philippines, 
Thailand, 
Singapore, Burma, 
Cambodia, Laos 


I 4013 


4013 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Malaysia 
and Brunei 


I 3799 


3799 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Palestine, 
Israel and Jordan 


I 3034 


3034 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Sub- 
Saharan Africa 


I 6919 


6919 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Americas 
(North America) 


I 2489 


2489 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Egypt 


I 2175 


2175 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Gulf 

and Arabia 


I 2246 


2246 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): 
Indonesia 


I 2425 


2425 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th 
century to 
present): Eastern 
Europe 


I 4209 


4209 


Period 1758 to the 
present: Eastern 
Turkistan 


I 3990 


399° 


Persian, Arabic, 
Ottoman, 
Andalusian and 
South Asia 
(Overview) 


I 3801 


3801 


Premodern, 
Including Courtly 
Poetry & Prose: 
Arabic and 
Persian 


I 4938 


4938 


clvi 


Table 28 (cont.) 


Volume I 


Volume II 


Volume III 


PREFACE 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


Totals 


Countries/ 
Regions 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT T-WC 


Premodern, 
Including Courtly 
Poetry & Prose: 
Urdu (and other 
relevant South 
Asian languages) 


I 2991 


2991 


Premodern, 
Including Courtly 
Poetry & Prose: 
Turkish 


I 3100 


3100 


Post Soviet 
Period: Central 
Asia 


I 2754 


2754 


Russian colonial 
domains of the 
Caucasus and 
Central Asia 


I LOOL 


O91 


South Africa 


1951 


6 9820 


11771 


South America 


1375 


2 2321 


3696 


South Asia 


28 


21 


29054 


17 


24426 


IS 24753 


Io 15544 


137659 


South Asia: 
Bangladesh 


646 


South Asia: 
Pakistan 


922 


South Yemen 
(including Dhofar) 


1018 


Southeast Asia 


327° 


4145 


2 5320 


I 789 


18033 


Southeast Asia 
& East Asia 


2978 


2978 


Southeast Asia 
and Australia 


3628 


3628 


Southeast Asia, 
Australia and the 
Pacific 


I 1996 


4575 


6571 


Southeast Asia, 
East Asia, 
Australia and 
the Pacific 


8376 


3 8294 


5 11586 


Il 


28256 


Southeast Europe 


3568 


3568 


States of the 
Mashriq 


2 3323 


3323 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


20 28230 


14 


26408 


1s 


23344 


5 8714 


7 11138 


61 


97834 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa: Eritrea 


I 1662 


1662 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa: Fulbe 
Societies 


I 1451 


145i 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa: Hausa 
Societies 


I 1348 


1348 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa: Non- 
Western NGOs 


E 749 


749 


Sub-Saharan 
Africa: Northern 
Nigeria 


I 1978 


1978 


Table 28 (cont.) 


TABLES 


clvii 


Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
neil ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT Wc |ENT WC |ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 
Sub-Saharan I 988 I 988 
Africa: Sahelian 
West Africa and 
North Central 
Africa 
Sub-Saharan I 755 I 755 
Africa: Somali 
Society 
Sub-Saharan I 1204 I 1204 
Africa: Swahili 
Societies 
Sub-Saharan I 1027 I 1027 
Africa: The Horn 
and East Africa 
Sub-Saharan I 1527 I 1527 
Africa: The 
Lebanese in 
Sierra Leone 
Sudan 3 2424] 1457 5 5560 2 g4or2}| 2 1421 13 14874 
Syria I 1187 I 1187 
Tanzania I 1183 I 1183 
Thailand and I 1789 I 1789 
Malaysia 
Turkey 32 30172] I 9529 43 32566 25 24553] 7 6866 118 103686 
Turkey (including I 2995 I 2995 
Ottoman), South 
Asia, Central Asia, 

Afghanistan, Iran, 

the Caucasus and 

the Arab East 

Turkey and I 1857 © 1857 
Ottoman 

Turkey and the a 8861 I 1315 8 10176 
Caucasus 

Turkey, Caucasus 2 3951 2 3951 
and Central Asia 

Turkey, The I 2336 I 2336 
Caucasus, 

Central Asia and 

Afghanistan 

United States 13 22842| 7 8865 Io 2519 I ori] 119 23 36486 
West Africa 3 3167| 3 4732 7 9840] 2 2512 I5 20251 
West Europe 14 22362] 3 4178 4 5386 4 5415} 2 3421 27 40762 
Western and I 897 I 897 
Northern Europe 

Yemen I 1164 8 6855 2 1597 II 9616 
Zionism I 4572 I 4572 
Total Entries/ 36 145075] 338 421323] 190 246643 258 309889| 223 294132| 106 140670 TI5I 1557732 
Word Counts 


clviii PREFACE 


Table 29: EWIC Africa Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI Summary 


Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Total Entries 7 55 28 59 42 20 211 
Total Word 27250 74559 44769 77797 64750 25691 314816 
Counts 


Notes: This table is a summary of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of Africa. Certain 
titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Egypt and Sudan” are included in both the North Africa and 
Sub-Saharan Africa tables because both countries are covered in the entries. As a result, the total number of entries and total word 
counts for Africa do not equal the sum for each region of Africa. 


Table 30: EWIC Africa Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 

Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions | ENT WC }ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Africa and Middle 
Fast I 2734 I 2734 
Africa: Overview I 1269 I 1269 
Arab States, Egypt 
and North Africa * ated i TT04 
oa States - e068 E 1968 
Central Arab States, ‘ A 
Egypt and Sudan - Batt 7 oat 
East Africa 4 4686 2 3025 6 go1I2 4 5151| 16 21874 
Egypt 5 7163 16 19425 3 3862) 1 1479| 25 31929 
Egypt and Sudan I 2348 I 770 I 2867 3 5985 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Syria and Palestine ~ aaat : eet 
Egypt: Gam‘yyat I 983 I 983 
French North Africa I 1029 t 1029 
ee Gulf and 7 F S485 
Middle East & 
North Africa T6484 = 6484 
Morocco 2 1982 I 1974 3 3956 
North Africa I2 15284 3 2713 | 13 15807 | I0 13466 3 3241] 41 50511 
Period 1400-1700 
(z5th to mid 18th ; 6x8 P aes 
centuries): Sub- 3 3 
Saharan Africa 
Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early Ae 6 
2oth centuries): tT 33 7 35 
Sub-Saharan Africa 
Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early ‘ : F s 
2oth centuries): 3347 3317 
Morocco 
Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century 
to present): North Re E33 . 1833 
Africa 


Notes: This table lists the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of Africa. Certain titles are 
duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Egypt and Sudan” are included in both the North Africa and Sub-Saharan 
Africa tables because both countries are covered in the entries. As a result, the total number of entries and total word counts for Africa 
do not equal the sum for each region of Africa. 


Table 30 (cont.) 


TABLES 


clix 


Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions | ENT WC }ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC ENT WC | ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century 
to present): Sub- z Rete : oe 
Saharan Africa 
Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century { atee I 2175 
to present): Egypt 
South Africa I I951 6 9820 7 11771 
Sub-Saharan Africa 20 28230] 14 26408] 15 23344 5 8714 7 11138) 61 97834 
a haran Africa: ‘ 1662 7 1662. 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 
Fulbe Societies : T45T = T4517 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 8 8 
Hausa Societies ” 134 " 134 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 7 F 
Non-Western NGOs 749 749 
Sub-Saharan Africa: + Pasa : 1978 
Northern Nigeria 97 97 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 
Sahelian West 
Africa and North - 988 r 988 
Central Africa 
Sub-Saharan Africa: : : 
Somali Society 755 755 
Sub-Saharan Africa: z “6 e us 
Swahili Societies 4 4 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 
The Horn and East I 1027 I 1027 
Africa 
Sub-Saharan Africa: 
The Lebanese in I 1527 I 1527 
Sierra Leone 
Sudan 3 2424 I 1457 5 5560 2 4012 2 1421 13 14874 
Tanzania I 1183 I 1183 
West Africa 3 3167 3 4732 7 9840 2 2512 15 20251 
Total Entries/Word 
Goiiate 7 27250| 55 74559| 28 44769] 59 77797] 42 64750] 20 25691| 211 314816 


Table 31: EWIC North Africa Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


NORTH AFRICA Volume I Volume IT | Volume III | Volume IV Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC|]ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Africa and Middle East I 2734 I 2734 
Africa: Overview I 1269 I 1269 
Arab States, Egypt and I I104 I I104 
North Africa 

Notes: This table lists the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of North Africa. Certain titles 


are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Egypt and Sudan” are included in both the Nort 
Saharan Africa tables because both countries are covered in the entries. As a result, the total number of entries and total word counts 
for Africa do not equal the sum for each region of Africa. 


h Africa and Sub- 


clx PREFACE 


Table 31 (cont.) 


NORTH AFRICA Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV Volume V_ | Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC {ENT WC |ENT WC/ENT WC |ENT WC JENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Central Arab States and I 1968 I 1968 
Egypt 

Central Arab States, I 2114 I 2114 
Egypt and Sudan 

Egypt 5 7163 16 19425] 3 3862/| I 1479] 25 31929 
Egypt and Sudan I 2348] 1 770 I 2867 3 5985 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Syria I TI21 I 1121 
and Palestine 

Egypt: Gam‘iyyat I 983 I 983 
French North Africa I 1029 i 1029 
Mashriq, Gulf and Egypt I 2387 I 2387 
Middle East & North z 6484 I 6484 
Africa 

Morocco 2 1982 I 1974 3 3956 
North Africa I2 15284] 3 2713] 13 415807} 10 13466] 3 3241] 41 50511 
Period 1700-1900 I 3317 I 3317 


(mid 18th to early 20th 
centuries): Morocco 


Period 1900-2000 (early I 1833 r 1833 
2oth century to present): 
North Africa 


Period 1900-2000 (early I 2175 I 2175 
2oth century to present): 
Egypt 


Total Entries/Word 4 13809] 21 30325] 6 7486] 35 42390] 15 22169] 4 4720] 85 1E+05 
Counts 


Table 32: EWIC Sub-Saharan Africa Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


SUB-SAHARAN Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
AFRICA 


Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC |]ENT WC |ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 


Africa and Middle East I 2734 I 2734 
Africa: Overview I 1269 I 1269 
Central Arab States, I 2114 I 2114 
Egypt and Sudan 

East Africa 4 4686 2 3025 6 go12 4 5151 16 21874 
Egypt and Sudan I 2348 I 770 I 2867 3 5985 
Period 1400-1700 Io 3022 I 3022 


(z5th to mid 18th 
centuries): Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


Period 1700-1900 I 3500 I 3500 
(mid 18th to early 20th 
centuries): Sub-Saharan 
Africa 


Notes: This table lists the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of Sub-Saharan Africa. Certain 
titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Egypt and Sudan” are included in both the North Africa and 
Subsaharan Africa tables because both countries are covered in the entries. As a result, the total number of entries and total word counts 
for Africa do not equal the sum for each region of Africa. 


Table 32 (cont.) 


TABLES 


clxi 


SUB-SAHARAN Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
AFRICA 
Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC |ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Period 1900-2000 I 6919 I 6919 
(early 20th century to 
present): Sub-Saharan 
Africa 
South Africa Tr 6 9820 eo Tee TT 
Sub-Saharan Africa 20 28230] 14 26408] 15 23344 5 8714 7 11138 61 97834 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 1662 I 1662 
Eritrea 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 145i I 1451 
Fulbe Societies 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 1348 I 1348 
Hausa Societies 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 749 © 749 
Non-Western NGO’s 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 1978 I 1978 
Northern Nigeria 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 988 I 988 
Sahelian West Africa 
and North Central 
Africa 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 755 I 755 
Somali Society 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 1204 E 1204 
Swahili Societies 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I 1027 I 1027 
The Horn and East 
Africa 
Sub-Saharan Africa: I I 1527 
The Lebanese in Sierra 
Leone 
Sudan 3 2424 I 1457 5 5560 2 4012 2 1421 13 14874 
Tanzania I 1183 I 1183 
West Africa 3 3167 3 4732 7 9840 2 2512 I§ 20251 
Total Entries/Word 3 13441] 36 48696] 25 42056] 24 35407] 28 45448] 16 20971] 132 206019 
Counts 

Table 33: EWIC Arab States Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI Summary 

Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Total 

Total Entries 8 64 35 80 43 13 243 
Total Word Counts 25875 88617 336323 


Notes: This table is a summary of th 


e total number of entries and the word counts of each entry wit 


hin the region of the Arab States. 


Certain titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Gulf and Saudi Arabia” are included in both the 


Arab States and Middle East tables 


ecause both regions are covered in the entries. 


clxii 


PREFACE 


Table 34: EWIC Arab States Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


ARAB STATES Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC} ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC ENT WC | ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
Arab Gulf and Yemen % 2451 I 1210 4 3661 
Arab Peninsula I 487 I 487 
Arab States 16 22836] 24 27761 6 11653| IO 15525 2 2794| 58 80569 
Arab States (except I 599| 2 3449 I 645 4 4693 
North Africa) 

Arab States (except I 1396 I 1396 
Sudan and North 

Africa) 

Arab States (except 3 3936 2 3936 
Sudan) 

Arab States (except I 1080 I 1080 
North African and the 

Gulf) 

Arab States (except 2 1943 2 1943 
the Gulf and North 

Africa) 

Arab States (including I 2150 I 2150 
Palestinians in Israel) 

Arab States (was: I 1071 I 1071 
Central Arab States) 

Arab States, Egypt I L104 I 104 
and North Africa 

Arab States, including I 1192 I I192 
the Kurds 

Arab World I 3020 I 3020 
Arab States/Societies I 968 I 968 
Central Arab States 2 4215 I 1332 4 4602 F4 Ior49 
Central Arab States I 1968 I 1968 
and Egypt 

Central Arab States, I 2114 I 2114 
Egypt and Sudan 

Egypt 5 7163 16 19425] 3 3862) 1 1479| 25 31929 
Egypt and Sudan I 2348] 1 770 I 2867 3 5985 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, I 121 I 1121 
Lebanon, and 

Palestine 

Egypt: Gam‘yyat I 983 I 983 
Gul 5 4782 + 3041 8 7823 
Gulf and Saudi Arabia I 788| 2 1782 2 2562 I 1058 6 6190 
Gulf and Yemen 4 4016 I 1178 5 5194 
Gulf, Saudi Arabia I 1460 I 1460 
and Yemen 

Iraq I 995 I 995 
Iraq, Syria, Jordan, I 889 I 889 
Palestine 

Israel 3 3322 I 1508 4 4830 
Israel and Palestine I 2219 I 2219 
Jordan, Lebanon, 2 2479 2 2479 


Palestine and Syria 


Notes: This table lists the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of the Arab States. Certain titles are 
duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Gulf and Saudi Arabia” are included in both the Arab States and Middle 
East tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 


Table 34 (cont.) 


TABLES 


clxiit 


ARAB STATES 


Volume I 


Volume II 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


Totals 


Countries/Regions 


ENT WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT WC 


ENT 


WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT T-WC 


Jordan, Lebanon, 
Palestine, Syria and 
Iraq 


2 


2295 


2 


2295 


Jordan, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia and northern 
United Arab Emirates 


1770 


1770 


Kurds 


1641 


Mashriq 


806 


Mashriq and Beduin 
Law 


1426 


Mashriq, Gulf and 
Egypt 


2387 


Morocco 


1982 


1974 


North Africa 


I2 


15284 


3 2713 


15807 


Io 


13466 


Oman, Gulf and 
Yemen 


Palestine 


1107 


3667 


1795 


Palestine/Intifada 


1469 


Palestinians in Israel 


888 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Morocco 


I 3317 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Arab Region of the 
Ottoman Empire 


I 6685 


6685 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century to 
present): Turkey 


I 2429 


2429 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century to 
present): Arab States 


I 4156 


4156 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century to 
present): North Africa 


I 1833 


1833 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century 
to present): Palestine, 
Israel and Jordan 


T3034 


3034 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century to 
present): Egypt 


Io 2175 


2175 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century 
to present): Gulf and 
Arabia 


I 2246 


2246 


Persian, Arabic, 
Ottoman, Andalusian 
and South Asia 
(Overview) 


I 3801 


3801 


Premodern, Including 
Courtly Poetry & 
Prose: Arabic and 
Persian 


4938 


4938 


South Yemen 
(including Dhofar) 


I 


1018 


1018 


clxiv 


Table 34 (cont.) 


PREFACE 


ARAB STATES Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC ENT WC ENT WC ENT WC |T-ENT T-WC 
States of the Mashriq x 3323 2 3323 
Sudan 2424 5 5560 2 4012 2 1421 13 14874 
Syria 1187 I 1187 
Turkey (including 2995 I 2995 
Ottoman), South 
Asia, Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Iran, 
the Caucasus and the 
Arab East 
Yemen 8 6855 2 1597 Il 9616 
Total Entries/Word 80 102650| 43 63305] 13 15447| 243 336323 
Counts 
Table 35: EWIC Middle East Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI Summary 

Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Total 
Total Entries 13 175 83 172 122 36 601 
Total Word 51610 197136 94809 179885 142601 42893 708934 
Counts 


Notes: This table is a summary of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of the Middle East. 
Certain titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Gulf and Saudi Arabia” are included in both the Arab 
States and Middle East tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 


Table 36: EWIC Middle East Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


MIDDLE EAST Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions | ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 
Afghanistan 13 9789 I 542 12 7701 7 4704 8 5923] 41 28659 
Africa and Middle i 2934 I 2734 
East 

Arab Gulf and 2 2451 I 1210 3 3661 
Yemen 

Arab Peninsula I 487 I 487 
Arab States 16 22836 24 27761 6 11653 Io 15525 2 2794 58 80569 
Arab States (except I 599 2 3449 I 645 4 4693 
North Africa) 

Arab States (except I 1396 I 1396 
Sudan and North 

Africa) 

Arab States (except 2 3936 2 3936 
Sudan) 

Arab States (except I 1080 I 1080 
North African and 

the Gulf) 


Notes: This table lists the total number of entries and the word coun’ 
duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Gul 


East tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 


ts of each entry within the region of the Middle East. Certain titles are 
and Saudi Arabia” are included in both the Arab States and Middle 


TABLES clxv 
Table 36 (cont.) 
MIDDLE EAST Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions | ENT WC |ENT WC ENT WC | ENT WC ENT WC ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 
Arab States (except 2 1943 2 1943 
the Gulf and North 
Africa) 
Arab States I 2150 I 2150 
(including 
Palestinians in 
Israel) 
Arab States (was: I 1071 I 1071 
Central Arab 
States) 
Arab States, Egypt I L104 I L104 
and North Africa 
Arab States, I 1192 I 192 
including the Kurds 
Arab States/ I 968 I 968 
Societies 
Arab world I 3020 I 3020 
Azerbaijan 2 1877 2 1877 
Caucasus and 3 3079 3 3079 
Turkey 
Caucasus, Central 2 5698 2 5698 
Asia, Iran and 
Afghanistan 
Central Arab States 2 4215 I 1332 4 4602 7 10149 
Central Arab States I 1968 I 1968 
and Egypt 
Central Arab I 2114 I 2114 
States, Egypt and 
Sudan 
Central Asia, Iran I 3916 I 3916 
Central Asia, Iran I 1923 I 1923 
and Afghanistan 
Egypt 5 7163 16 19425 3 3862 I 1479] 25 31929 
Egypt and Sudan I 2348 I 770 I 2867 3 5985 
Egypt, Iraq, I r121 I 121 
Jordan, Syria and 
Palestine 
Egypt: Gam‘yyat I 983 I 983 
Gulf 5 4782 3. 3041 8 7823 
Gulf and Saudi I 788 2 1782 2 2562 I 1058 6 6190 
Arabia 
Gulf and Yemen 4 4016 I 1178 5 5194 
Gulf, Saudi Arabia I 1460 I 1460 
and Yemen 
Iran 20 15715 I4 11704 16 13689 26 17549 2 2415 78 61072 
Iran — diasporic I 631 I 631 
women 
Iran and 21 22155 4 5480 9 6735 I 996 35 35366 
Afghanistan 
Iran and 3 4566 3 4566 
Afghanistan and 
South Asia 


clxvi 


Table 36 (cont.) 


PREFACE 


MIDDLE EAST Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions | ENT WC |ENT WC ENT WC | ENT WC ENT WC ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 
Iran, Afghanistan I 2055 i 2055 
and Central Asia 

Iraq I 995 I 995 
Iraq, Syria, Jordan, I 889 I 889 
Palestine 

Israel 4 3322 I 1508 4 4830 
Israel and Palestine I 2219 £ 2219 
Jordan, Lebanon, 2 2479 2 2479 
Palestine and Syria 

Jordan, Lebanon, 2 2295 2 2295 
Palestine, Syria and 

Iraq 

Jordan, Syria, I 1770 I 1770 
Saudi Arabia and 

northern United 

Arab Emirates 

Kurds I 1641 £ 1641 
Mashriq I 806 I 806 
Mashriq and I 1426 I 1426 
Beduin Law 

Mashriq, Gulf and I 2387 I 2387 
Egypt 

Middle East & I 6484 fr 6484 
North Africa 

Modern Iran I 582 I 582 
Modern Turkey I 1629 I 1629 
Morocco 2 1982 I 1974 3 3956 
North Africa 12 15284 3 2713 13 15807 IO 13466 3 3241 41 50511 
Oman, Gulf and I 1380 I 1380 
Yemen 

Ottoman 6 7633 I 2638 I5 20042 2 4218 24 34531 
Ottoman Empire 3 3131 II 10764 7 QIII I 856] 22 23862 
Pakistan 2 2496 2 2496 
Palestine I 1107 2 3667 I 1795 4 6569 
Palestine/Intifada I 1469 5 1469 
Palestinians in I 888 I 888 
Israel 

Period 1400-1700 I 6678 I 6678 
(15th to mid 

18th centuries): 

Ottoman Empire 

Period 1700-1900 I 6685 I 6685 
(mid 18th to early 

2oth centuries): 

Arab Region of the 

Ottoman Empire 

Period 1700-1900 I 3317 I 3317 
(mid 18th to early 

2oth centuries): 

Morocco 

Period 1700-1900 I 7241 I 7241 


(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Ottoman Archives 


TABLES clxvii 


Table 36 (cont.) 


MIDDLE EAST Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 


Countries/Regions | ENT WC |ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC |T-ENT  T-WC 


Period 1700-1900 I 3026 I 3026 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Qajar Iran 


Period 1900-2000 I 4156 I 4156 
(early 20th century 
to present): Arab 

States 


Period 1900-2000 I 2175 I 2175 
(early 20th century 
to present): Egypt 


Period 1900-2000 I 2246 I 2246 
(early 20th century 
to present): Gulf 
and Arabia 


Period 1900-2000 I 2306 I 2306 
(early 20th century 
to present): Iran 


Period 1900-2000 I 1833 I 1833 
(early 20th century 
to present): North 
Africa 


Period 1900-2000 I 3034 I 3034 
(early 20th century 
to present): 
Palestine, Israel 
and Jordan 


Period 1900-2000 | I 2429 I 2429 
(early 20th century 
to present): Turkey 


Period 800-1400 I 1600 I 1600 
(9th-15th 
centuries): Abbasid 
Period 


Persian, Arabic, I 3801 I 3801 
Ottoman, 
Andalusian 
and South Asia 
(Overview) 


Premodern, I 4938 I 4938 
Including Courtly 
Poetry & Prose: 
Arabic and Persian 


Premodern, I 3100 I 3100 
Including Courtly 
Poetry & Prose: 


Turkish 
South Asia: I 922 I 922 
Pakistan 
South Yemen I 1018 I 1018 


(including Dhofar) 


States of the 2 3323 2 3323 
Mashrig 

Sudan 3 2424 I 1457 5 5560 2 4012 2 1421 13 14874 
Syria I 1187 I 1187 
Turkey 32 30172 II 9529 43 32566 25 24553 7 6866} 118 103686 
Turkey (incl. I 2995 I 2995 


Ottoman), South 
Asia, Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Iran, 
the Caucasus and 
the Arab East 


clxviii 
Table 36 (cont.) 


MIDDLE EAST 


Volume I 


Volume II 


PREFACE 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


Totals 


Countries/Regions 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT T-WC 


Turkey and 
Ottoman 


I 1857 


I 1857 


Turkey and the 
Caucasus 


7 8861 


I 1315 


8 10176 


Turkey, Caucasus 
and Central Asia 


2 3951 


2 3951 


Turkey, The 
Caucasus, 
Central Asia and 
Afghanistan 


I 2336 


I 2336 


Yemen 


I 1164 


8 6855 


2 1597 


Ir 9616 


Zionism 


I 4572 


I 4572 


Total Entries/ 
Word Counts 


CENTRAL ASIA 


13 51610 


175 197136 


83 94809 


172 179885 


122 142601 


36 42893 


Table 37: EWIC Central Asia Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


Volume I 


Volume II 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


601 708934 


Totals 


Countries/Regions 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT 


T-WC 


Afghanistan 


13 9789 


I 542 


I2 7701 


7 4704 


8 5923 


41 28659 


Azerbaijan 


2 1877 


2 1877 


Caucasus 


9 6248 


5 2722 


2 710 


I2 8653 


17 


T5519 


45 33852 


Caucasus & Central 
Asia 


8 8160 


I 1478 


9 9638 


Caucasus and 
Turkey 


3 3°79 


3 3°79 


Caucasus, Central 
Asia, Iran and 
Afghanistan 


2 56098 


2 5698 


Central Asia 


15 12806 


18 19053 


13 16832 


13 14187 


5 5775 


68653 


Central Asia and 
Afghanistan 


I 1690 


I 1690 


Central Asia and 


Eurasia 


I 3274 


I 3274 


Central Asia and the 
Caucasus 


6 4242 


I 2545 


7 +6787 


Central Asia, Iran 


I 3916 


I 3916 


Central Asia, Iran 
and Afghanistan 


2 3978 


2 3978 


Period 1400-1850: 
Precolonial Central 
Asia 


I 2505 


I 2505 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Caucasus (Russian 
archives) 


1 1883 


I 1883 


Period: from 1758 
to the present: 
Eastern Turkistan 


I 3990 


I 399° 


Post Soviet Period: 
Central Asia 


I 2754 


I 2754 


Notes: This table is a list of the tota 


number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of Central Asia. Certain 
titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia” are included in the Middle 
East, South Asia, and Central Asia tables because all three regions are covered in the entries. 


TABLES clxix 
Table 37 (cont.) 


CENTRAL ASIA Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 


Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC }ENT WC |ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT  T-WC 


Russian colonial 
domains of the 
Caucasus and 
Central Asia 


I 1091 I LO9L 


Turkey (incl. 
Ottoman), South 
Asia, Central Asia, 
Afghanistan, Iran, 
the Caucasus and 
the Arab East 


IT 2995 I 2995 


Turkey and the 


Caucasus 7 8861 I 1315 8 10176 


Turkey, Caucasus 


and Central Asia 2 3951 2 3951 


Turkey, The 
Caucasus, 
Central Asia and 
Afghanistan 


I 2336 I 2336 


Total Entries/Word 
Counts 


4 11132 63 57271] 31 37422) 30 29456/ 36 37739 31 29762 195 202782 


Table 38: EWIC East Asia Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


EAST ASIA Volume I Volume II Volume III | Volume IV Volume V | Volume VI Totals 


Countries/Regions ENT WC} ENT WC |ENT WC] ENT WC | ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT = T-WC 


China I 1339 I 1339 


East Asia I 2005 I 2005 


East Asia, Southeast 
Asia and Australia 
East Asia and 
Southeast Asia 

East Asia, Australia 
and the Pacific 

East Asia, Southeast 
Asia, Australia and 
the Pacific 

East, South and 
Southeast Asia 


I 2034 I 2034 


I 2196 2 5061 3 7257 


I 1104 I 3071 2 4175 


II 22080] 3 8376 3 8294] 5 11586 22 50336 


I 4790 I 4790 


Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 18th 
centuries): Islam and 
Islamic history in 
China 

Period 1700- 

1900 (mid 18th 

to early 20th 
centuries): Muslim 
Communities in 
China 

Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
China 

Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century 
to present): East and 
Southeast Asia 
Total Entries/Word 
Counts 


I 3027 I 3027 


I 4228 I 4228 


I 2168 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of East Asia. Certain 
titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “East Asia and Southeast Asia” are included in both the East 
Asia and Southeast Asia tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 


clxx 


PREFACE 


Table 39: EWIC South Asia Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


SOUTH ASIA Volume I Volume II | Volume II | Volume IV | Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC |] ENT WC |} ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Afghanistan 13 9789 I 542 I2 7701 7 4704 8 5923 41 28659 
Bangladesh I 908 I 908 
British colonial domains 

of South Asia and I 1979 I 1979 
Afghanistan 

Caucasus, Central Asia, 

Iran and Afghanistan 2 5698 5698 
Central Asia and a abet : sé60 
Afghanistan 9 9 
Central Asia, Iran and fexGe _ oe, 
Afghanistan 973 973 
East, South and : 5 z - 
Southeast Asia 479 479 
India E ~4at 2 3226 3 3657 
Iran and Afghanistan 21 22155 4 5480 9 6735 I 996 35. 35366 
Iran, Afghanistan and ar 7 46 
Central Asia 55 55 
Iran and Afghanistan 

and South Asia 3 4566 3 4566 
Pakistan 2 2496 2 2496 
Period 1400-1700 (15th 

to mid 18th centuries): I 5036 I 5036 
Moghul India 

Period 1700-1900 

(mid 18th to early 20th I 6792 ce 6792 
centuries): South Asia 

Persian, Arabic, 

Ottoman, Andalusian ee gee : Bax 
and South Asia 3 3 
(Overview) 

Period 1900-2000 (early 

zoth century to present): : és : 6 
South Asia, including 759 759 
India, Bangladesh 

Premodern, Including 

Courtly Poetry & Prose: 7 : 

Urdu (and other relevant 3539 3539 
South Asian languages) 

South Asia 28 43882 21 29054 17 24426 I5 24753 IO 15544 91 137659 
South Asia: Bangladesh I 646 I 646 
South Asia: Pakistan I 922 I 922 
Turkey (including 

Ottoman), South 

Asia, Central Asia, ey : ; 
Afghanistan, Iran, the 995 995 
Caucasus and the Arab 

East 

Turkey, The Caucasus, 

Central Asia and I 2336 I 2336 
Afghanistan 

Pera ape 4 24208 72 89861 31 48553 4I 44424 24 34686 20 23371 192 265103 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of South Asia. Certain 
titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia” are included in the 
Middle East, South Asia, and Central Asia tables because all three regions are covered in the entries. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


TABLES 


Table 40: EWIC Southeast Asia Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


Volume I 


Volume II 


Volume III 


Volume IV 


Volume V 


Volume VI 


clxxi 


Totals 


Countries/Regions 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


ENT WC 


T-ENT 


T-WC 


East Asia, Southeast 
Asia and Australia 


I 2034 


2034 


East Asia and 
Southeast Asia 


I 2196 


I 2083 


4279 


East Asia, Southeast 
Asia, Australia and 
the Pacific 


II 22080 


Il 


22080 


East, South and 
Southeast Asia 


1 4790 


479° 


Indonesia 


4 5965 


2 5276 


I 2849 


20188 


Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Singapore 


I 3843 


3843 


Malaysia 


I 2624 


2624 


Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 18th 
centuries): The 
Coming of Islam to 
Southeast Asia 


I 6276 


6276 


Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early 
2oth centuries): 
Malay World 


I 6060 


6060 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century 
to present): East and 
Southeast Asia 


I 3078 


3078 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century to 
present): Philippines, 
Thailand, Singapore, 
Burma, Cambodia, 
Laos 


I 4013 


4013 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century 
to present): Malaysia 
and Brunei 


I 3799 


3799 


Period 1900-2000 
(early 20th century to 
present): Indonesia 


I 2425 


2425 


Southeast Asia 


2 4509 


2 3270 


2 4145 


x 5320 


I 789 


18033 


Southeast Asia and 
Australia 


I 3628 


3628 


Southeast Asia & 
East Asia 


I 2978 


2978 


Southeast Asia, 
Australia and the 
Pacific 


I 1996 


2 4575 


6571 


Southeast Asia, East 
Asia, Australia and 
the Pacific 


3 8376 


3 8294 


5 11586 


Il 


28256 


Thailand and 
Malaysia 


I 1789 


1789 


Total Entries/Word 
Counts 


7 30441 


20 38780 


9 22473 


7 16271 


8 = 23555 


7 15224 


58 


146744 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of Southeast Asia. Certain 
titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “East Asia and Southeast Asia” are included in both the East 
Asia and Southeast Asia tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 
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Table 41: EWIC Australia Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


AUSTRALIA Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC} ENT WC ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Australia 

4 5169 
East Asia, Southeast 
Asia and Australia 1 2034 7 2034 
East Asia, Australia 
and the Pacific I 3071 2 4175 
East Asia, Southeast 
Asia, Australia and 
the Pacific II 22080 II 22080 
Southeast Asia and 
Australia I 3628 
Southeast Asia, 
Australia and the 
Pacific I 1996 a 6571 
Southeast Asia, East 
Asia, Australia and 
the Pacific 3 8294| 5 11586 I 28256 
Total Entries/Word a 3 ; Leta. é é 8> 6 a 
Sone 3 3 94 4657| 33 71913 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of Australia. Certain titles 
are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Southeast Asia and Australia” are included in both the Australia 
and Southeast Asia tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 


Table 42: EWIC Caribbean Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


Volume I Volume II | Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC |JENT WC |]ENT WC ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Jamaica Lt 1377 1 1377 
Total Entries/Word 
Counts ° ° ro) ro) ro) ro) I 1377 ° ° ) ° I 1377 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of the Caribbean. 


Table 43: EWIC Europe Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC] ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Balkans 6 6579 3 3628| 3 4252 12 14459 
British I 1249 I 1249 
Eastern Europe I 1275| 5 7022| 6 7694 2 3458 14 19449 
Europe 3 4971 I 2115 2 2489 6 9575 
aaa North I 1285 I 1285 
France I 1655 I 1655 
Great Britain 3 4172 3 4172 
Modern Turkey I 1629 I 1629 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of Europe. Certain titles 
are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Europe and North America” are included in both the Europe and 
North America tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 


Table 43 (cont.) 


TABLES 


clxxiii 


Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 

Countries/Regions ENT WC }]ENT WC }ENT WC |ENT WC | ENT WC |] ENT WC | T-ENT  T-WC 
Ottoman 6 7633 I 2638 I5 20042 2 4218 24 34531 
Ottoman Empire 3 3131 II 10764 7 oglit I 856 22 23862 
Period 1400-1700 
(15th to mid 18th 
centuries): Ottoman T 6678 e 6678 
Empire 
Period 1700-1900 
(mid 18th to early eo ; ore 
2oth centuries): 774 774 
Ottoman Archives 
Period 1900- 
2000 (early 20th 

I 2912 I 2912 
century to present): 
Western Europe 
Period 1900- 
2000 (early 20th a ade a 6 
century to present): 4209 4209 
Eastern Europe 
Southeast Europe 2 3568 2 3568 
Turkey and 
Ottoman Empire # TBST, - 1857 
West Europe I4 22362 3 4178 4 5386 4 5415 2 3421 27 40762 
Western and 
Northern Europe T 897 rt 897 
Total Entries/Word 
Counts 4 21040 30 40954 20 24128 23 32794 31 42380 12 18694 I20 179990 

Table 44: EWIC North America Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 
Volume I Volume II Volume III Volume IV Volume V | Volume VI Total 

Countries/Regions ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Canada 7 YOO5I 6 61or| 1. 1223 I 844 15 18219 
Europe and North 
Nonarten I 1285 I 1285 
North America 4 5356| 6 9333| 5 7780} 3 3653 18 26122 
Period 1900- 
2000 (early 20th 
century to present): I 2489 I 2489 
Americas (North 
America) 
United States 13 22842! 7 8865| 1 2519| 1 rmq4r| 1 I1l19 23 36486 
United States: African : See 4“ eis 
American Muslims 
ee I 2489 20 32893} 18 21607] 9 14895] 6 8921] 5 5616 59 86421 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of North America. Certain 
titles are duplicated in more than one table. For example, entries titled “Europe and North America” are included in both the Europe 


and North America tables because both regions are covered in the entries. 
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Table 45: EWIC South America Entries and Word Counts Volume I-VI 


SOUTH AMERICA Volume I Volume II | Volume III | Volume IV Volume V Volume VI Totals 
Countries/Regions ENT WC]ENT WC|]ENT WC] ENT WC ENT WC |ENT WC | T-ENT T-WC 
Argentina I 1211 I 1211 
Mexico I 1215 aT 1215 
South America I 1375 2 2321 3 3696 
Total Entries/Word ce) fe) ° ) ° fo) I 1375 4 4747 | oO ° 5 6122 
Counts 


Notes: This table is a list of the total number of entries and the word counts of each entry within the region of South America. 


Supplemental Articles to Volume I 


Methodologies, Paradigms and Sources 


Adab Literature: 9th to 13th Century 


Adab encompasses various literal and metaphor- 
ical meanings. Conventionally, adab has been used 
to refer to the profane literature as distinct from 
“lm, which refers to the religious sciences. It has 
been defined to include the “best” of what had been 
said in the form of verse, prose, and anecdotes on 
every subject which an educated man, an adib, is 
supposed to know. The task was that of transmitting 
a canon of knowledge belonging to general culture, 
offering an education in aesthetics, and inculcat- 
ing ethical values (Leder and Kilpatrick 1992). 

Adab literature is heterogeneous, organized in 
varying ways. Adab texts can be either encyclo- 
pedic or monographic in nature. Organized into 
books and chapters, the material illustrates aspects 
of the human condition. For each subject, the com- 
piler collected a number of anecdotes and extracts 
of poetry or proverbs. These independent literary 
units, ranging in length from a few lines to a few 
pages, traveled from one work to another. Impor- 
tant variations over space and time are masked by 
adherence to canonical forms established by the 
fourth/tenth century. 

This literature has been seen as a literature of rep- 
etition and compilation, one that lacks originality. 
While it is true that adab attempts to reconstruct 
values, the originality of a particular text exists 
precisely in the choice of the reproduced texts, in 
their arrangement, their nuanced rewriting and in 
the new contexts where they are inserted (Cheikh- 
Moussa et al. 1999). While material on women, 
sex, and gender is generally scattered in encyclo- 
pedic adab works, sometimes women are assigned 
a special section of the work. The last portion of 
the adab anthology Kitab ‘uyzn al-akhbar by Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889), entitled Kitab al-nis@, 
defines women’s physical and moral qualities. It 
includes sections such as: women’s character and 
manners and who should be chosen or rejected; 
those who are fit to be husbands; marriage; beauty; 
ugliness; old women and old men; being tall or 
short; beards; bad smell; dowry; times of marriage 
contracts; advice to women on the eve of marriage; 
singing slave-girls; kissing; intercourse; procure- 
ment; adultery and iniquity; women’s wickedness; 
and divorce. Onesignificantobservationabout Kitab 
al-nis@ is that whereas it contains material which 
was normally associated with women, men are, 


nevertheless, included in almost all the sections. 

Al-igqd al-farid by Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (d. 328/940) 
also includes a book on women divided into the fol- 
lowing sub-sections: the characteristics of women 
on marriage; the characteristics of women and their 
natural disposition; the characteristics of wicked 
women; prolific women; stories of women; divorce; 
those who divorced their wives and regretted it; 
women’s deceit; concubines; those whose mother is 
non-Arab; bastards; and sexual potency. 

The ‘Uysn and al-‘Iqd share a similar organiza- 
tional orientation, directing the material toward 
themes rather than people. The material clusters 
around the definition and attributes of the ideal 
spouse. Women are the targets of complex pre- 
scriptions for proper behavior. We are informed 
that a woman was prized for her looks, smell, dis- 
cipline, obedience, humility, and general support 
for her husband. In men, more stress was placed 
on social status, lineage, generosity, piety, and 
wealth. The texts do not maintain that both mem- 
bers of a couple must share equally in the efforts to 
make a successful marriage. The core of the behav- 
ioral requirements focuses on women (El Cheikh 
2002). 

Among the monographic compilations is Akh- 
bar al-nis@ by Pseudo Ibn al-Jawzi, which includes 
among its sources Ibn Qutayba’s ‘Uyu#n and Ibn 
‘Abd Rabbih’s al-Igqd. The book is divided into 
the following chapters: the description of women; 
those driven by passionate love to mental disorders 
and madness; two chapters on jealousy; women’s 
fidelity; women’s treachery; fornication and warn- 
ings about its consequences; and women’s physical 
constitution. 

The main interest of the authors in including 
women in their material is often the presentation of 
elegant verses as well as female witticisms and ruses 
revolving around female sexuality and women’s 
bodies (Malti-Douglas 1991). Balaghat al-nis@, 
compiled in the third/ninth century by Ibn Abi Tahir 
Tayfir (d. 280/893) is a prime example of such 
material on female eloquence. Similar material is 
found in monographs such as Akhbar al-adhkiy@ of 
Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200), which includes a chap- 
ter on women’s tricks, intelligence, and cunning. 

Literary specimens by women are embedded in 
adab anthologies. Wajida al-Atraqji (1981) has 
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studied the variety of women’s literary contribu- 
tions in the ‘Abbasid period, including the genres of 
poetry, epistles, and disputations. However, while 
women used the classical language, they did so 
in a way dictated by a male-empowered dis- 
course (Toorawa 2005) and in male-authored 
compilations. 

Concerned with slave poetesses, al-Im@ al- 
saw@ir by Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani provides infor- 
mation on women’s literary activity during the 
‘Abbasid period. Devoted to 33 women poets, it 
includes significant material on the slave-girls Inan, 
Fadl, and ‘Arib. The singing slave-girls, giydn, are 
a main subject of this sub-genre. Al-Jahiz wrote a 
famous epistle on the musical talents and attractive 
qualities of the giyan. Lat@if al-lutf by al-Tha‘alibi 
(d. 429/103 8) also includes a brief chapter on slave- 
girls and women. Aspects of the lives of the giyan 
appear in the famous Kitab al-aghdni of Abi al- 
Faraj al-Isfahani (d. 363/972/3) as well as in Muraj 
al-dhahab wa-madin al-jawhar by al-Mas‘di 
(d. 345/956). The Muwashsha by al-Washsha 
(d. 325/937) contains material illustrating the 
ravages caused by the qiydn in the hearts of their 
suitors. 

The information in these widely varied works 
date from different periods, a factor that fragments 
the picture further. The two adab anthologies of al- 
Muhassin b. ‘Ali al-Tanikhi (940-94 C.E.), al-Faraj 
ba‘da al-shidda and Nishwar al-muhddara wa-akh- 
bar al-mudhakara purportedly take their examples 
from the anecdotal repertory of the present and of 
the preceding generation. Al-Tanakhi thus privi- 
leges his personal heritage over the literary heritage 
(Bray 2005). These anthologies convey not only 
historical information but also social values and the 
art of social conduct (Leder and Kilpatrick 1992). 
The relevant anecdotes, rich in details on various 
aspects of ‘Abbasid society, including women and 
gender relations, illustrate vividly many practices 
and attitudes. Even if one is not to accept these 
anecdotes literally, it is not impossible to extricate 
their historical significance. Indeed, the main issue 
is how to read these texts in order to tease out his- 
torical meaning. Al-Tanukhi’s works are important 
for informing us that a particular sentiment existed, 
that it was possible for women to be involved in 
specific productive activities, and that a number of 
them could become influential and wealthy. 

Adab compilations define ideals. Ideals are an 
important and influential component in the system 
of meanings determining the psychological experi- 
ences for women and men. The fact that we are 
dealing with stereotypes and ideals is not irrelevant 


because these are partly formed through the percep- 
tion of roles and because they serve as guidelines in 
developing gender roles. Although it is difficult to 
disentangle fact from fiction, it is possible to deci- 
pher certain aspects of the value system in which 
these works were comprehensible. Adab is repre- 
sentative inasmuch as a work of adab would never 
include matter which was not in concert with the 
accepted world values of the author/compiler and 
his audience. In addition, the literary form of adab 
often required the presention of all sides of con- 
troversial subjects. Adab makes it possible to see 
things from a different angle serving as a source to 
penetrate official attitudes and gain an insight into 
what people thought and how they judged actions 
(Rosenthal 1979). 

Literary texts are prescriptive. Adab compila- 
tions in particular are concerned with what people 
should be and do, rather than with what they are. 
They are main carriers of a particular gender ide- 
ology. These texts are concerned with the cultural 
construct of expectations built up around women. 
Such compilations reflect long-standing official dis- 
courses, which allow us to better understand the 
cultural construct of expectations built up around 
both men and women in adab during the ‘Abbasid 
period. 
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Supplemental Articles to Volume II 


Family, Law and Politics 


Colonialism and Imperialism 


Zionism 


Zionism is a European ideology of Jewish nation- 
alism whose main goal was to colonize Palestine in 
order to establish a Jewish state. It can be seen as an 
ethnic by-product of the rise of modernist national- 
ism in Europe in the mid-nineteenth century. The 
Jewish state in Palestine was to redeem the perse- 
cuted Eastern European Jews through importing 
European cultural technology. Concurrently it 
planned to reinforce its conception of European 
superiority through primitivization of the native 
Palestinians. From the late nineteenth century on, 
Zionism was what motivated most of those Ash- 
kenazim (European Jews from Yiddish-speaking 
countries) who immigrated to Palestine. In Zion- 
ist historiography, this period is termed the Yishuv 
(Hebrew, settling). Its motto: Palestine was a land 
without people that was to be settled by a people 
without a land. 

This entry focuses on pre-1948 Zionism’s colo- 
nial ideology and imperialist practices toward Miz- 
rahi women in Palestine. The Mizrabim (easterners, 
orientals; Arabic, sharqiytin) are the Jews not of 
Yiddish-speaking countries. They already resided 
in Palestine or immigrated to it mainly from the 
Arab world, and also from Persia, Turkey, the Bal- 
kans, Greece, and India. Mizrahim is a coalitional 
term. Culturally translated, it might be conceived 
as Jewish “people of color,” originating mostly in 
the Muslim world. The period covered is from the 
late nineteenth century, just on the eve of the Brit- 
ish colonization of Palestine, until its end in 1948, 
with the establishment of the State of Israel, and the 
nakba (Arabic, catastrophe, the expulsion of hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinians from their homes 
after the 1948 founding of the state of Israel). 

Finding information about the position of Miz- 
rahi women who lived in Palestine under the late 
Ottoman or early British Empires is next to impos- 
sible. Similarly difficult is to search for information 
about Jewish women who immigrated to Palestine 
from Muslim countries then, as the laborers who 
were to move the cogs of European Zionist coloni- 
zation of Palestine. One has to review thick stacks 
of Ashkenazi-Zionist women’s personal memoirs, 
novels, scholarly monographs, coffee table books, 
periodicals, and magazines, and use tweezers to 


pick out a couple of paragraphs or widely scattered 
sentences. 

During the period between Ottoman and British 
rule, Mizrahi women who lived in Palestine were 
divided into four major groups: immigrants from 
Yemen, the Balkans, and Persia, and the Sephardim 
(Hebrew, sfaradim, Spaniards). The Sephardim 
were descendants of the Jews who were expelled 
from Spain in 1492, and arrived in Palestine from 
then on, through the Mediterranean countries. A 
very small group of Jews also immigrated to Pales- 
tine from the Maghrib. 

The history of Ashkenazi Jewish women’s colo- 
nial settlement of Palestine is entangled with both 
the outside colonizers and the Palestinian indig- 
enous population, but it is also intimately woven 
with the history of the Mizrahim, mainly Yemenis. 
Around the end of the nineteenth century, radical 
shifts occurred in the situation of the Jewish ghettos 
of Eastern Europe. Just before, Jews started feeling 
safe to relocate from the ghettos and acquire non- 
artisanal professional skills. Yet by the end of the 
nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, they were once again limited in terms of their 
livelihoods and freedom of movement, and they 
lived through massive political and national oppres- 
sion. These renewed restrictions were accompanied 
by large-scale persecution and waves of pogroms, 
first in 1881-2, and then in 1903-5 as part of the 
Russian revolution. 

Ashkenazi immigration to Palestine coincided 
with a period of economic depression all over south- 
ern Arabia, particularly in Yemen. As a colonialist 
movement, the Ashkenazim realized that Palestine 
had already been colonized by the Ottomans, and 
that the British were likely to take it over from them 
as a result of the Ottomans’ progressive decay. So 
they had to demonstrate to the Ottomans and Brit- 
ish that as settlers, they were not simply yet another 
competing colonialism relying on indigenous Pal- 
estinian manual labor in agriculture, infrastructure 
construction, small industries, and domestic work. 
Rather, they had to demonstrate autarchy. So in 
1882, five years before the first World Zionist Con- 
gress in Basel, Ashkenazi Zionist emissaries orga- 
nized the first wave of Arab Jewish labor migration 
from Yemen to Palestine, called E‘eleh ba-tamar 
(Ascendance via palm trees, phrase borrowed from 
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Song of Songs 7:9), that consisted mainly of young 
families. As the southern Arabian economic crisis 
intensified, several organized waves of Yemeni 
Jewish labor migration followed. European Jews 
thus had their homegrown version of indigenous 
Arab labor to exploit in their colonial enterprise. 
Anthropologist Scott Atran has defined the settling 
mission of Ashkenazi Zionism in Palestine as “sur- 
rogate colonialism.” This surrogate colonialism is 
one of the major factors that made possible the 2 
November 1917 Balfour Declaration affirming the 
Ashkenazi Zionist inalienable right to a Jewish 
homeland in Palestine. 

As difficult as it is, locating and mapping Miz- 
rahi women’s histories of the Yishuv era is crucially 
important if one wishes to understand the Euro- 
centric racial construction of the Zionist colonial 
project. The Ashkenazi Zionist project has devoted 
tremendous effort to erasing these histories, due to 
their volatile nature. These days, as we have been 
ushered into the “post”-Zionist era of scholarship, 
Israeli feminist studies invests its efforts in contain- 
ing them. Unearthing Mizrahi women’s histories 
opens historical depth into viewing the plight of the 
demographic majority of Jewish women in post- 
1948 Israel — those whose origins are in the Muslim 
world. These women lived through multiple axes of 
oppression: the Ottoman and then the British colo- 
nizers; Ashkenazi men and women surrogate colo- 
nials and their progeny, whether the ruling classes 
that have shaped Israel’s United States—European 
economic and cultural hegemony or the Ashkenazi 
Zionist middle classes; and, last but not least, their 
own men. 

Before 1948, about 450,000 Jews from Yiddish- 
speaking countries, mainly in Central and East- 
ern Europe, immigrated to Palestine. Most of 
them were Zionists, and many arrived as refugees 
who had survived the Holocaust. The rest, about 
150,000 Jews, consisted of the few families who 
had always lived in Palestine, and the majority of 
the immigrants who arrived in Palestine during the 
Yishuv era from the Balkans or from Muslim coun- 
tries. About 40,000 of them immigrated to Pales- 
tine from Yemen. The Palestinians referred to the 
Sephardim as Yahud (Arabic, Jews). They termed 
the Yemeni Jews Yamdniyiin (Arabic, Yemenis), and 
the Jews who immigrated from Yiddish speaking 
countries Shikndz (Arabic, Ashkenazim). Yemeni 
Jews adopted the Palestinian Arabic term for 
Ashkenazim. 

As the Yishuv era commenced, Ashkenazim 
founded farming colonies (Hebrew moshava, pl. 
moshavot) mainly on lands the Baron Edmund de 
Rothschild bought for a pittance from the Pales- 
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tinian landowning class or from Beduin sheikhs. 
Near these colonies lived the Yemeni families who 
worked for the farmers. Later on, many groups of 
socialist-leaning Ashkenazim lived in agricultural 
cooperatives, either sharing among themselves 
all land and labor, and raising their children col- 
lectively, such as in the kibbutz (pl. kibbutzim), 
or sharing the land through individual house- 
hold production units, such as in the moshdv (pl. 
moshavim). Most Sephardim lived in cities where 
the population was a mixture of Jews, Muslims, 
and Christians, as in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Tibe- 
rias, and Safad. Later on, the Ashkenazi Zionists 
went on to establish cities for Jews only that were 
typified by the international Bauhaus style of Ger- 
man architecture. The first one was Tel Aviv. In the 
mid-194os, about 2.5 million Jews lived in Muslim 
countries such as Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Iran, and Afghanistan; or 
in other countries with mixed Muslim and non- 
Muslim populations such as Yugoslavia and Alba- 
nia; or in mainly Christian countries such as Greece 
and Bulgaria, whose Jewish communities did not 
speak Yiddish. Between 1949 and 1962, about 1.4 
million of them immigrated to Israel, mainly from 
the Muslim world. 

After the 29 November 1947 United Nations res- 
olution calling for the division of Palestine into two 
states, relations became extremely strained between 
the majority Muslim populations in the Arab world 
and the Jewish communities there. Jewish neigh- 
borhoods all over the Arab world suffered Muslim 
riots protesting against the Zionist colonization of 
Palestine. After 1948, the protests were against the 
Zionist policy of expelling Palestinians to Lebanon, 
Syria, the West Bank of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, and the Egyptian Gaza Strip, in the process 
destroying their villages, and in several cases mas- 
sacring those who did not flee. The Zionist master 
narrative portrayed these riots as “pogroms,” thus 
exploiting the linguistic terminology and imagery 
of the long history of European anti-Semitism. 
Many of these riots, however, sprang from the 
anti-colonialist liberation movements of the Arab 
world, insurgencies directed at the French and Brit- 
ish colonialists. These movements perceived Arab 
Jews as collaborating with the colonial regimes, 
partly because the British had facilitated the sur- 
rogate colonization of Palestine by the Zionist 
movement. 

Mizrahim, given their embeddedness in Arabic 
language and cultures, upon their immigration to 
Israel were conceived by the Ashkenazi Zionist 
establishment as a security threat, a fifth column 
of sorts. Right after the establishment of Israel, 
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they were coerced or co-opted to go through a de- 
Arabization process in order to become Israel’s 
good-enough non-Ashkenazi Zionist citizen-sub- 
jects. They have since become the demographic 
majority of Israel’s citizenry. In order to camou- 
flage this, Zionist demographers created a new 
census category, “born in Israel,” and included the 
Mizrahim inside it. This has gradually become the 
largest category of Israeli citizens. 


THE DIVISION OF ZIONIST WOMEN’S 

LABOR 

The Mizrahim freed Zionism from having to 
depend on indigenous Palestinian labor. Zionist 
settlers termed the Yemenis “natural laborers,” 
while endowing themselves with the appellation 
“ideological laborers.” The population of Jewish 
women in Palestine was divided into three major 
labor groups: pioneers (halutzét), ladies (gvar6t), 
and domestic laborers (‘ozrét bayit). 

Prior to immigration, the majority of Ashkenazi 
women who arrived in Palestine were housewives. 
With the founding of the colonies, they became 
ladies. However, the Yishuv is remembered for its 
“pioneer” single women who immigrated to Pal- 
estine mainly from Russia after 1904, and were 
members of the agricultural cooperatives. Histori- 
cal records demonstrate, however, that many of 
them relocated to the cities. In 1911, they founded 
the Tnu‘at ha-po‘elet (Women’s Labor Movement). 
Its members were not feminists. In their articles and 
memoirs many state that they just wanted to resem- 
ble the pioneer men. A few originated in the Eastern 
European upper middle classes, and had actually 
been educated to become ladies. As daily unskilled 
laborers, the “pioneer” women competed mostly 
against Palestinian men and Yemeni Jewish men 
and women. The daily jobs they all competed for 
were in agriculture, paving of roads, small indus- 
tries such as textiles, clothing, or canneries, and a 
few masonry jobs. One of the few jobs available to 
pioneer women devoid of competition was cooking 
for the pioneer men in large collective kitchens in 
the rapidly growing Yishuv towns and cities. 

During the Yishuv and well into the 1960s, Ash- 
kenazi women experienced high rates of unem- 
ployment, which continues now in the form of 
upper middle- and upper-class Ashkenazi women’s 
underemployment. This unemployment provided 
the leisure time that led these women to pursue 
charitable activities, and to establish charities and 
other volunteer organizations whose mission was 
to civilize Mizrahi women. While typically such 
charities characterize the upper middle and upper 
classes, in Palestine’s Yishuv these charity volun- 


teers came mainly from the middle classes, as a 
result of the Ashkenazi-Mizrahi racial divide which 
endowed the Ashkenazi women with a symbolic 
upgrade in class status. Thus Ashkenazi patriar- 
chal ideologies and practices were disseminated in 
Mizrahi communities. The dynamics of this under- 
employment and dissemination continues to the 
present. 

Many Palestinian Jewish women, or those who 
immigrated to Palestine’s Yishuv from Muslimcoun- 
tries, worked as domestic servants. The Ashkenazi 
Zionist apparatchiks, whose wives were busy with 
public charities, favored Yemeni women as cleaners 
and launderers. They called them Rumiyas, after 
the fragrant herb riimiyya, used by Yemeni Jews for 
the havdala ritual ending the sacred Sabbath and 
demarcating the beginning of another week. Later 
on, Yemenis made Rumiya into a common name 
for baby girls. The Sephardi elite preferred Balkan 
Jewish immigrants. The literature notes that Jews 
who resided in the Western neighborhoods of Jeru- 
salem, mainly German immigrants, preferred the 
Palestinian domestic laborers from the nearby vil- 
lages. All domestics who worked for Ashkenazim 
had to develop a reasonable command of spoken 
Yiddish. 

Aside from the severely disabled and the very old, 
the whole Yemeni family went to work outside the 
home. The women also did domestic work for the 
farmers’ wives. Some used Jerusalem as their home 
base, and went to the colonies as seasonal laborers 
who lived, roofless, in the fields. Others lived in 
barns and slept with the domestic animals. Some 
built wooden shacks that later became the Yemeni 
ghettos. None were allowed to live inside the zones 
of the Ashkenazi colonies. In summer they peeled 
almonds and harvested grapes, and in winter they 
fertilized the grapevines and harvested oranges. 
Most women worked even during pregnancy and 
nursing. The Yishuv relied on child labor by Yemeni 
girls, and less frequently, by Palestinian girls. The 
girls’ workdays were over twelve hours, and usually 
they were not entitled to even one day off per week. 
A common Ashkenazi term for a working Yemeni 
girl was behemdat bayit ktand (little domestic beast). 
Yemeni female laborers of all ages used to be regu- 
larly battered by their Ashkenazi employers, both 
men and women. Their salaries were meager, and 
they received almost no food from their employ- 
ers, since Zionism predisposed “natural laborers” 
as genetically frugal. Because of the pleas issued by 
Zionist labor leaders criticizing the sexual abuse of 
Yemeni domestic workers and cautioning against 
raping them, we know that some Ashkenazi employ- 
ers used to rape their Yemeni women workers. 
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In Yishuv Mizrahi speech, the phrase zmorot 
yeveshot (dry twigs) became a key metaphor for 
the exploitative subordination of Yemeni women 
to their Ashkenazi masters. It encapsulates an event 
that happened in the colony of Rehovot in 1913. 
At the end of the workday, Yemeni women agri- 
cultural laborers used to gather dried twigs from 
the vineyards and orchards for cooking or heat- 
ing water. The colonies’ farmers thought of these 
twigs as their private property. But the Yemeni 
women laborers held that collecting this firewood 
was one of the very few benefits their agricultural 
labor entitled them to. When farmers caught these 
women gathering twigs, they punished them with 
fines taken from their paltry weekly pay. One Feb- 
ruary dusk in 1913, a farmer came to supervise his 
workers so that they would work until the very 
last minute of daylight, and noticed three women 
gathering twigs. Not only did he beat them, he also 
tried to tie them up. The women resisted, ran away, 
and hid in the vineyard. One of their Palestinian 
male co-workers chased and caught them for the 
farmer. The farmer ordered this worker to tightly 
rope their wrists and ankles together, tie the rope 
to his donkey’s tail, and lead them thus into the col- 
ony center. The farmer made him walk behind the 
women so they would not pull back. The women 
were unable to follow the donkey’s fast pace, and 
so were dragged along the ground. This incident 
led to the unionization of Yemeni laborers. Yet no 
evidence can be found that women were members 
of the union. 


MARRIAGE AND MOTHERHOOD 

Palestinians and Mizrahim used to share many 
similarities in kinship and marriage practices. Yet a 
key component in the Zionist mythology of gather- 
ing the Diasporas is the legend about the prevalence 
of mixed Ashkenazi-Mizrahi marriages. During 
the Yishuv and the massive immigration of the 
19508, each Mizrahi group married within itself, 
while Ashkenazi groups were the ones who mar- 
ried across the various Yiddish-speaking ethnici- 
ties. These days, both Mizrahim and Ashkenazim 
marry across their own ethnic groups, but mixed 
Mizrahi-Ashkenazi marriages, though more com- 
mon, are still the exception. 

During the Yishuv era, parallel cousin marriages 
(Arabic, walad “am) or marriages within the father’s 
and mother’s extended families were quite common 
among Palestinian Jews or Jews who immigrated 
to Palestine from Muslim countries. So were mar- 
riages of older men to minor girls. In the medical 
and psychological discourse of the Yishuv’s experts, 
however, such marriages were diagnosed as disor- 


ders within the category including syphilis, gonor- 
rhea, tuberculosis, alcoholism, drug addiction, and 
other mental or neurological ailments. No such cat- 
egory was designated for badal (Arabic, exchange) 
marriages, which were common among Yemenis. 
While polygyny was prevalent among Mizrahim, 
mainly among Yemenis, there is no documentation 
of British or Ashkenazi preventive or educational 
measures against it. Many Mizrahi widows did 
not remarry. Burdened with many children, they 
worked extra hours as maids and seamstresses in 
addition to their daily jobs. 

Ashkenazi Zionist family ideologies and prac- 
tices were based on the putative science of eugen- 
ics, imported from Germany and the United States. 
They were popularly articulated in the high-cir- 
culation monthly magazine Ha-Em ve-ha-Yeled 
(Mother and child). The gynecologists, pediatri- 
cians, psychologists, and pedagogues who wrote 
for this magazine also gave radio advice talks and 
educated the new generation of the Yishuv’s fam- 
ily care experts. They were all preoccupied with 
the quality of the Jewish race, how to improve it, 
and what policies ought to be designed as preven- 
tive measures so that the Jewish race would not 
degenerate as it improved its demographics. It is 
interesting to note that this emphasis on eugenics 
is meticulously documented in Sahlav Stoller-Liss’s 
M.A. thesis written in Hebrew for Tel Aviv Univer- 
sity, yet when publishing her findings in English, 
she uses the less potent and more accepted trope of 
building the new Jew’s body. 

For the betterment of the Jewish race, Ashkenazi 
Zionist family experts reinvented motherhood as a 
magical-nationalrite of passage (pulbanha-imahit). 
Only those who were at the crux of the Zionist 
ethos were able to be part of this. Those thought 
eugenically incapable of participation included 
Palestinians, Sephardim, Jewish immigrants from 
the Balkans and Muslim countries, and the ultra- 
Orthodox Ashkenazim whose majority was anti- 
Zionist. On the model of the “ideal laborers,” the 
experts advised the Ashkenazi mother to strive to 
be the ideal mother, since she was the true Hebrew 
Mother (Ha-Em ha-TIvriya). In the colonies, cities, 
and towns, most Hebrew Mothers quit work for 
the sake of this rite of passage. The Mizrahi mother, 
on the other hand, was termed Alien Mother (Em 
Zara), perhaps because she would counter the 
Zionist eugenic project. 

Most Alien Mothers could not afford the com- 
munal childcare centers to which non-working 
city and colony Hebrew Mothers sent their chil- 
dren. Most Alien Mothers’ daughters became 
daily laborers at the age of 12 or 13. Hebrew texts 
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about child-rearing practices also called on Hebrew 
Mothers to volunteer and reprogram Alien Moth- 
ers so that they would (re)produce better citizens. 
This trend peaked by the end of the 1940s, during 
the large-scale immigration of Jews from Muslim 
countries to the newly founded state of Israel. The 
Ha-Em ve-ha-Yeled team of experts defined one 
of the new state’s missions as purifying each Arab 
Jewish ethnic group of its morbidity so that these 
groups would not hamper the collective healing of 
the whole Jewish people. Nevertheless, Mizrahi 
mothers were called to offer their large Arab fami- 
lies and high birthrates as reservoirs of soldiers, cul- 
minating in the futuristic hoped-for appointment of 
a Yemeni chief of staff. 

The Zionist mother was called upon to raise a 
baby with a lucid mind, tough stomach, and for- 
midable muscles. Zionist child-rearing ideology 
referred to the traditional Arab and European 
modes of parenting as pediarchy — raising self- 
absorbed babies through round-the-clock atten- 
tion. In opposition, 1930s Zionism prescribed for 
mothers the ideology and practice called “anti-pedi- 
archy.” This counter-method required the parents 
to be rough with the child. Mothers were instructed 
to be firm, limit the length and duration of nurs- 
ing, wean their babies from diapers and toilet-train 
them early, particularly baby girls, in order to pre- 
pare them for the precision required in the arduous 
life that lay ahead. Mothers were required to beat 
their children, yet the beating was to be executed in 
a controlled manner. This was in order to inoculate 
the child with morality, and prepare him for war — 
not one of offense, but rather of defense. 

Another reason for Mizrahi babies being fit only 
for second-class national service, that is, serving as 
the rank-and-file of the military and lower classes 
but staying excluded from the ranks of political, 
economic, and cultural power, stemmed from their 
childcare arrangements. Unable to afford the price 
of professional daycare centers, their working 
mothers left them with older kin or close neighbors. 
This was conceived as retrograde, since the babies 
were not socialized into the contractual relation- 
ships that Zionist educators assumed were entailed 
in a baby-caregiver relation in a professional day- 
care center setting. Further, Mizrahi women’s aura 
of motherhood was doubly taken away from them. 
First, they had to work as the domestic servants who 
facilitated the Ashkenazi mothers’ participation in 
the Motherhood Rites and their placing their chil- 
dren in the anti-pediarchic Ashkenazi kindergar- 
tens. Concurrently, Mizrahi women were the maids 
who cleaned these Ashkenazi kindergartens and 
cooked the children’s daytime meals served there. 


EDUCATION 

The few Sephardi girls who belonged to the elite 
went to British or French schools. Working-class 
Arab Jewish girls relied on the Yishuv’s Ashkenazi 
Zionist school system. Their education was gender 
segregated. Records show that in the Yemeni ghet- 
tos, the Yishuv’s educational wing allocated far 
fewer classrooms for girls than for boys. If the girls 
continued onwards to high school, the education 
they recevied was mainly vocational. Many studied 
to become seamstresses, and some studied knitting 
and weaving. 

From a handful of educators’ memoirs, we know 
that few Yemeni girls attended kindergarten. The 
documents reveal that during the day, the teachers 
educated the farmers’ daughters. After their after- 
noon nap and dinner, they would open the kinder- 
garten between 8 and ro in the evening so that the 
Yemeni girls, returning from their workday at the 
farmers’ homes or fields, could play with the dolls. 

Mizrahi girls received inferior education, if any 
at all. Many were pulled out of the elementary 
schools to go to work because of their families’ 
extreme poverty. Almost all teachers were Ashke- 
nazi women. They conceived of their own going 
to work as a feminist act, and thought that the 
indoctrination of their Mizrahi pupils into Zionism 
would advance the girls and liberate them from the 
bonds of Arab backwardness. But the results were 
diametrically opposed, given that Mizrahi mothers 
were always already considered incapable of rais- 
ing proper Zionist children. 

Despite the scarcity of schools in the Mizrahi 
enclaves of the Yishuv, its educational wing’s lead- 
ership strongly feared that the large Mizrahi fami- 
lies might debase the whole Yishuv population, 
since they lacked conducive European learning 
environments. The welfare and educational officials 
therefore cajoled, and when cajoling failed to work, 
used bureaucratic and even physical force to com- 
pel large Mizrahi families to enroll into boarding 
schools or kibbutzim any children who were born 
after the normative first two-per-family. For board- 
ing schools or the kibbutzim educational system, 
this forced boarding provided a stable source of 
income paid by the Jewish Agency welfare authori- 
ties, and after 1948, by the welfare ministry of the 
Israeli state. The Ashkenazi educators made sure 
that the boarded Mizrahi children would not inter- 
mingle with the superior Ashkenazi children, but 
rather be educated separately, and given inferior 
education in order to provide the Zionist apparatus 
with the next generation of blue-collar laborers. 

As for academic education, the Hebrew Univer- 
sity was founded in 1925. On its board of trustees 
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there were no Mizrahim, let alone Mizrahi women, 
even though Sephardi elite women were part and 
parcel of the Jerusalem socialite cosmopolitan colo- 
nial scene. This author could not find any evidence 
as to the percentage of Mizrahi women among 
either its students or faculty during the British man- 
date; presumably there were were none. In 2006, 
for every 4 Ashkenazi undergraduate university 
students there were 1 Mizrahi and 0.2 Palestinian 
citizens of Israel. No gender distribution of Mizrahi 
or Palestinian university undergraduates is avail- 
able. Of the almost 700 women professors in Israeli 
universities in 2006, only 18 were Mizrahi. None 
were Palestinian. The information about Mizrahi 
and Palestinian women faculty is unavailable offi- 
cially, and one has to conduct a nit-picking survey 
to document the rate of non-European women’s 
presence among Israeli university faculty. 


CULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Yishuv era was characterized by a bustling 
Ashkenazi Zionist literary scene. A prevalent genre 
producing several classics focused on Yemeni wom- 
en’s exotic laborious lives cum abundant sexuality 
and the Judeo-Islamic honor-shame scheme. The 
Ashkenazi male authors conducted their “field” 
research for such novels and epics on their maids 
who, in turn, felt obliged to furnish their probing 
masters with folk stories, methods of traditional 
healing, and intimate details of their own and their 
community members’ lives, just so they would not 
be fired. Ashkenazi Zionist women authors pre- 
ferred the format of short stories. 

In 1906, Lithuanian Jewish sculptor Boris Shatz 
founded the Betzalel Art Academy in Jerusalem. 
Many themes in the authentic Israeli art the Shatz 
circle invented were grotesque exoticizations of 
Yemeni Jewish women’s harsh life. Early Ashke- 
nazi Zionist artists conceptualized the figure of the 
Yemeni woman as the thematic atavistic Jewish 
simulacrum of the indigenous Muslim Palestinian 
woman. They also borrowed motifs from Yemeni 
Jewish and Palestinian Muslim women’s embroi- 
dery, pottery, and basket weaving. Their art was 
sold for extremely high prices to collectors who 
were also donors to the Zionist settlement project 
in Palestine. 

Concurrently, Ashkenazi Zionist souvenir dealers 
used the subcontracting services of Yemeni women 
with large community networks, and also of some 
Ashkenazi contacts, such as rabbis’ wives. These 
women employed Yemeni embroiderers, potters, 
and basket-weavers in a cottage industry format 
for meager pay, and sold their crafts to the sou- 
venir merchants, who, in turn, either sold them in 


Palestine, or more often exported them to be sold as 
Zionist mementos to European and American Jews. 
Yemeni embroidery thus became one of Zionism’s 
showcases and its claims for indigenity. 

As in the case of the synthetic modernist fabrica- 
tion of indigenous art, in the first decades of the 
twentieth century Ashkenazi Zionist classically 
trained musicians and choreographers composed 
synthetic forms of folk dances and songs. These 
were major mechanisms to socialize immigrants 
into the newly invented national society of the 
Yishuv. Many of the melodies were appropriated 
from traditional Yemeni and Sephardic women’s 
songs or Palestinian wedding songs, but then the 
Ashkenazi composer copyrighted them to himself 
for royalty purposes. Many of the dance steps were 
appropriated from Yemeni and Kurdish women’s 
ceremonial dancing. 

Through the histories of Mizrahi women and the 
Ashkenazim who dominated them, in this entry 
pre-1948 Zionism is presented as a surrogate set of 
colonial and imperial ideologies and practices. Intri- 
cately positioned along the Israel/Palestine divide, 
these histories best demonstrate Zionism’s racial 
formations and hegemonic sophistication. The 
Mizrahi women, situated as they were between the 
rock of Ashkenazi Zionist economic and cultural 
oppression and the hard place of Palestine’s war of 
independence, were forced to unlearn their Arab 
culture as Zionism was superimposed on their com- 
munities. With the 1948 founding of Israel on the 
land of Palestine, these communities, nevertheless, 
welcomed it with open arms and hoped to be inte- 
grated into it. The Zionist foundational narratives 
set the scene for the atrocities suffered by Mizrahi 
women after the establishment of Israel in 1948, 
culminating in the kidnapping of their babies, to be 
sold for adoption and unauthorized medical experi- 
mentation. In Israel in 2007, as this entry is writ- 
ten, disenfranchisement, poverty, Arab phenotype, 
Arabic accent, and Arab name discriminations are 
still synonymous with Mizrahi women. 
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a) 


Family: Modern Islamic Discourses 


South Asia 


Like all discursive framings, modern South 
Asian Islamic discourses contribute to establish- 
ing the parameters of gendered social norms and 
behavioral practices and set the context of gener- 
alized prescriptions of modern family life. These 
discourses are expressed through the legal system, 
including civil, religious, and customary law, pol- 
icy proscriptions, and the struggles around which 
people demand reform and social change. But 
such discourses are neither universal nor capable 
of being generalized. Instead, they are constituted 
by the specific histories of place that yield distinc- 
tive articulations of Muslim family life in Bangla- 
desh and Pakistan, Muslim majority countries, and 
in India, Nepal, and Sri Lanka, Muslim minority 
countries. 

Importantly, even within place, different class, 
caste, ethnic, and regional and international dis- 
courses, including the Committee on the Elimina- 
tion of Discrimination against Women, configure 
gender and family relations that change over time 
and respond to, as well as affect, kin and com- 
munity relations and practice. Gender, family, 
and intra-household relations, in other words, 
are shaped by and shape varied discourses about 
appropriate gender behavior, family formations, 
and institutional structures in ways that mediate 
and enact normativity. 

But, like all discourses, Islam as a religious doc- 
trine and as a symbolic and institutional formation 
is linked in contradictory ways to normative pre- 
scriptions of women’s and family behavior. On the 
one hand, Muslim discourses set limits on women 
and family life, defining the conditions of their 
mobility and resource access while, on the other 
hand, they assert women’s centrality in representa- 
tions of national identity and of the gendered fam- 
ily as a core social institution, what Ahmed (1992, 
242) refers to as “the cornerstone of the system of 
male privilege set up by establishment Islam.” 

In South Asia, where freedom of choice is often 
restricted by political and economic dependency, 
the family is both an arena of relative autonomy for 
women anda space of dependency and control. The 
family, and women’s place within it, as Kandiyoti 
(1992) reminds us, is part of an ideological terrain 
where women’s “appropriate place and conduct” 


mark the boundary of class, ethnicity, or religious 
communities. These relations of women’s symbolic 
exclusion, often from public power and control, 
and their inclusion, as the foundation of social 
and biological reproduction, provide the terrain of 
women’s resistance and bargains with patriarchy 
(Kandiyoti 1988) since, as Joseph (2004, 274) sug- 
gests, public and domestic discourses and practices 
engage and underwrite each other, though often in 
contradictory ways. 


ISLAMIC FAMILY DISCOURSES 

In South Asian countries where Islam is the offi- 
cial religion, Shari'a principles discursively and 
institutionally shape gender and intra-family rela- 
tions. This discourse is based on the Quranic prin- 
ciples of gawwama (authority, guardianship) and 
td‘a (obedience) and is grounded in assumptions 
of gender difference whereby men are accorded 
the status of household heads with guardianship 
over and responsibility for women, and women are 
judged by their obedience to their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers. This discourse creates, acknowl- 
edges, and justifies a view of women and men as 
different and establishes familial roles, rights, and 
duties as complementary. Such familial discourses 
are institutionalized through the courts where the 
family court adjudicates personal status cases. Even 
in India, where Islam is not the state religion, the 
Muslim community is governed by its own per- 
sonal status law, a communalization of laws that 
discriminates against women and deprives them of 
equal citizenship rights since it makes women vul- 
nerable both as women and as Muslims. In cases 
of domestic violence, for example, the discourse of 
religious difference justifies the state’s relinquishing 
its responsibility to the religious community (Jay- 
awardena and de Alwis 1996). 

As the primary organizational arena for social- 
izing kin into the norms, values, and expectations 
of a social formation, family discourses describe as 
well as prescribe women’s appropriate behavior, 
teaching members “what is expected of them and 
often the costs of not living up to...expectations” 
(Joseph 2004, 291). Families and family discourses 
thus serve as sites of social control and contradic- 
tion; while they establish rules of inheritance and 
property relations, they also implicate the nego- 
tiations that characterize women’s relationships 
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with their natal kin, to patriarchal principles of 
inheritance, and to interpretations of dowry death 
and female infanticide (Basu 1999). Experience 
from Bangladesh, India, and Pakistan reveals that 
familial discourses undermine women’s right to 
property by threatening them with the lack of sup- 
port of male kin should anything happen to their 
husbands. Some women also practice feticide and 
female infanticide as ways to meet the familial pres- 
sure for boy children, values that are viewed as a 
core aspect of Islamic family tradition. 

Islamic family discourses are embedded in the 
Shari‘a and understood as a general religio-cultural 
framework as well as a legal system of rules and 
regulations to help ensure family legitimacy and 
authority. Yet, the Shari‘a is not a fixed discur- 
sive formation but a changing and contradictory 
set of gendered norms and values that respond to 
crises, varying socioeconomic contexts, and ongo- 
ing political contestations. For example, when 
“war opens spaces for the remaking of masculini- 
ties and femininities..., then family institutions 
[serve as]...central sites for these contestations 
and constructions” (Joseph 2004, 291). Similarly, 
as Bangladeshi women are increasingly brought 
into the labor market as garment workers, fami- 
lies, especially mothers, increasingly support 
girls’ education as well as their own and their 
daughter’s right to work. Their struggles challenge 
the ideology and discourse of purdah in ways that 
support the emergence of a new, predominantly 
female, workforce while recasting discourses of 
women’s seclusion (Feldman and McCarthy 1982, 
Feldman 1992, Kabeer 2000). Likewise, political 
contestation between secular and Islamist inter- 
ests is often fought on the backs of women by 
increasing the demand for wifely obedience since 
any challenge to domestic patriarchy can be con- 
strued as threatening the family as a natural social 
institution. 

Pakistan is conspicuous as a context where 
Shari‘a is conservatively interpreted and enforced 
despite arguments that its implementation is con- 
trary to Quranic principles (Shaheed et al. 1998). 
Under such circumstances, the dominant discourse 
condones intra-family violence since police and 
judges treat domestic violence as a family or civil 
matter rather than a criminal one. Moreover, 
should domestic violence come before a criminal 
court, it would fall under the Qisas [retribution] 
and Diyat [restitution] Ordinance of 1990 that con- 
verts intra-family violence into crimes against the 
individual rather than the state in ways that leave 
women vulnerable to family pressure to waive the 
demand for retribution. 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE MUSLIM 

MINORITY (AND MAJORITY)? 

A discourse of gender and family relations was 
the focus of debate over colonial reform efforts. 
As a way to mark their power, both elite, progres- 
sive South Asian men and British colonial reform- 
ers engaged a modernist discourse to promote the 
enhancement of women’s access to education and 
autonomy. As Mani (1989) pointedly shows, colo- 
nial rule, with its moral and civilizing claims, drew 
upon women’s religious practices to legitimate their 
authority over what were argued to be backward 
cultural formations. Women’s limited rights and 
caricatures of women as passive, unquestioning, 
obedient beings thus provided an important discur- 
sive frame to legitimate colonization. 

While reform efforts to challenge gender inequal- 
ity have been ongoing beginning in the nineteenth 
century, it was not until the Women’s Indian 
Organization and the All India Women’s Confer- 
ence were formally constituted that an identifiable 
women’s agenda actually emerged to lobby the 
colonial government and, subsequently, the post- 
independence parties. But, with independence, 
the “women’s question” and family reform were 
reproduced within a liberal discourse of public 
and private that separated civil and Muslim family 
law (Shari’at). In this framing, women’s civil rights 
remain complicated by differences in Shari’at law 
and customary law and practice where the latter, 
both discursively and institutionally, is the site for 
adjudicating struggles involving marriage, divorce, 
and inheritance. 


NATIONALIST AND POST-NATIONALIST 

FRAMINGS 

Mapping power and difference on the bodies of 
Muslim women established a discursive frame for 
prescribing women’s and family behavior. Coupled 
with Shari’at are normative discourses that assert 
that women are to know their place as brides sub- 
ordinate to their husbands and are forbidden from 
going out in public without the permission of their 
fathers or husbands or unaccompanied by a male 
guardian. Such discourses reconstitute the religious 
community asa homogeneous entity that leads to the 
reaffirmation of religious and cultural distinctions 
among communities in Muslim minority India and 
configures feminist struggles within a communitar- 
ian discourse and an identitarian politics (Hasan 
1994, 1998). In Pakistan, where Islam constituted 
the independent nation itself, a gendered Islamic 
discourse provided the organizing frame and jus- 
tification for partition. As Jalal (1991) reminds us, 
women and family life lay at the heart of Muslim 
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cultural resistance to both Hinduism and British 
colonialism. In contrast, Bangladeshi gender and 
household relations were discursively represented 
by a secular state and a syncretic Islam. But, with 
the 1988 passage of the 8th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution making Bangladesh an Islamic state, the 
Shari’at, religious customary practices, and family 
life were increasingly inflected in an Islamic idiom 
(Feldman 2001). Even with the institutionalization 
of voting as a democratic practice, fundamentalist 
Islam retains a central place in the discursive fram- 
ing of women and families, with increased demands 
on women to observe purdah and to act as good 
Muslim wives and mothers. 

The contentious religio-political climate in the 
later twentieth century sustains the politics of gen- 
der and family in a distinctly religious cast. In India, 
Muslim family law is seen to constitute a significant 
disadvantage for women where the debate over a 
uniform civil code is fraught with both conservative 
and progressive calls for recognition of difference 
within equality. As Hasan (1994) notes with some 
irony, it is paradoxical that differences between 
women of different religious communities can vio- 
late the constitutional guarantee of equality, while 
the denial of cultural difference can violate the spirit 
of secularism. In Bangladesh and Pakistan, women 
confront increasingly fundamentalist renderings of 
Islam in fractious elite efforts to secure hegemony 
or protect their alliances with the larger Islamic 
community, the wma. These discursive renderings 
reveal that Muslim legal rights remain a contested 
terrain within a modernist discourse where per- 
sonal law serves as the bedrock of national identity 
in the idiom of a masculine, patriarchal state. 


CONCLUSION 

Islamic discourses that help to configure wom- 
en’s appropriate behavior are a central motif in 
South Asian politics. In fact, as a focus of modernist 
struggles and icons of tradition, women and their 
bodies serve as the ground of continuing discur- 
sive debate. While early reform efforts addressed 
principles of rights in marriage and inheritance, 
by the mid-twentieth century, such efforts began 
to distinguish community rights in the idiom of 
the nation from collective or group rights in the 
idiom of individual religious communities. These 
reforms privatized women’s rights under the guise 
of a modern, and sometimes secular, state where 
the regulation of gender and family relations were 
arrogated to religious and customary rule. The dis- 
cursive and institutional frame of gender and fam- 
ily relations re-enacts and legitimates the control of 
women at a time when forms of patriarchal society 


are being threatened by new family formations and 
new demands on women as well as by challenges to 
male control of the market and the nation. 
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SHELLEY FELDMAN 


Family Relations 


Iran and Afghanistan 


In Iran and Afghanistan the predominant ideol- 
ogy perceives women primarily as family members 
whose rights and obligations are defined in relation 
to their male relatives. The stipulated model that is 
founded on male domination is likely to reinforce 
authoritarian family relationships. Changes in 
family, however, are significant in both countries, 
induced by social, economic, and cultural realities. 
Changing family structures introduce new patterns 
of behaviors and attitudes among family members, 
especially women and youth. 

In Afghanistan, the war has reduced the number of 
extended family members living in the same house- 
hold compared to traditional structures. Under the 
Communist regime in Afghanistan, men aged 16 to 
40 had to do military service and thousands of men 
left their families to join the mujahidin (combat- 
ants). The departure of male heads of households 
obliged urban women, including the barely literate, 
who were often closeted at home, to leave home 
in search of a job or they were required by the 
regime to work in factories, hospitals, government 
offices, and even restaurants. With the arrival of 
the mujahidin in Kabul in 1992 and the creation 
of an Islamic government women maintained their 
right to education and work, but their presence in 
public life was greatly diminished before disappear- 
ing under the Taliban (1996-2003). In the post- 
Taliban era, the high mortality rate of combatants 
in the war and the shrinking of family material 
resources have also forced unemployed widows to 
rely on their educated daughters as breadwinners 
thereby changing the relations between mothers 
and daughters. These educated daughters who 
serve as the intermediaries between their moth- 
ers and the society now honor their families not 
passively as prescribed by traditions, but actively 
through their achievements. But the war has also 
led to the increase of polygyny and early marriage, 
especially among the Pashtuns. Impoverished wid- 
ows for whom the marriage of their young daugh- 
ters is the only source of revenue marry their young 
girls to elderly men. To forced marriage of young 
girls is added marriage based on political endog- 
amy or the exchange of daughters among political 
allies. Another implication of the war was the loss 


of land, which entailed important changes in the 
types of marriage. Formerly, land that was shared 
by cousins usually led to consanguineous marriage 
between first cousins in order to maintain the fam- 
ily heritage. With the loss of land, girls are being 
married to suitors with no kinship ties to the bride. 
These ties often protected women from conjugal 
violence. The institutionalized tribal traditions, 
the persistence of violence against women, high 
illiteracy rates, and important limitations set on 
women’s activities in parts of Afghanistan con- 
stitute major challenges to women’s gaining their 
rights. Investment in female education, health, and 
employment, campaigns against violence, along 
with programs to reduce early marriage for girls 
are likely to enhance greater autonomy for women 
in both family and society. 

In Iran, family and its patriarchal structure 
have undergone tremendous changes as a result of 
increasing urbanization, sharp decrease of fertil- 
ity rates, higher literacy rates for women, higher 
education for young women, economic crisis, and 
women’s increasing social, cultural, and economic 
activities. Because of massive and rapid urbaniza- 
tion, 90 percent of households are now nuclear. 
The average number of children per woman is now 
2, as against 7.2 before the Islamic Revolution 
of 1979, and over 70 percent of married women 
now use contraceptive devices. Urbanization, bet- 
ter education, and the increasing participation of 
women in the formal and informal job market have 
also led to an increase in the average age of mar- 
riage for women from 19.75 before the revolution 
to 23. The results of a recent large survey show a 
correlation between women’s education and the 
number of their children. Literate mothers 15 years 
and older have given birth to 2.5 children against 
6.4 for illiterate mothers. Likewise, literate women 
play a much more assertive role in family decision- 
making (Kian-Thiébaut and Ladier-Fouladi 2005). 
Women’s economic independence and intellectual 
autonomy are likely to lead them to challenge 
men’s traditional authority within both the family 
and society. Women who play a key role in the edu- 
cation of their children challenge their husband’s 
authority by adopting a permissive type of educa- 
tion and modern educational values, including dia- 
logue and respect for their children’s opinion. 
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Women’s new demographic, social, and cultural 
attitudes, some of which resulted from the imple- 
mentation of the state’s population policy, are in 
contradiction both with Islamic laws that grant 
overwhelming privileges to men and Islamist ide- 
ology that denies women individuality, autonomy, 
and independence. 

One of the most crucial aspects of change in post- 
revolutionary Iranian families is child centeredness. 
In addition to mothers’ new educational values, 
several other factors can explain this change. First, 
the revolutionary movement, which also reflected 
the conflict between generations, weakened the 
traditional hierarchical order, which was founded 
on patriarchal authority. The post-revolutionary 
power elite actively participated in the weakening 
of parental authority that could have hindered the 
ideologization of youth, especially during the Iran— 
Iraq war. The aim was also to assure the state’s 
ideological hegemony over society by controlling 
the values transmitted to children by their parents. 
Although these methods did not result in respect for 
state authority by children and youth, they did con- 
tribute to the questioning of parental authority by 
children. The tremendous increase in literacy rates 
among children and youth of lower-class origins is 
another factor that has contributed to the strength- 
ening of youth’s authority within their families. 
Child centeredness and the weakening of parental 
authority accelerate the process of individualization 
among the youth who develop individual strategies 
vis-a-vis other members of the family. 

As one survey (Kian-Thiébaut and Ladier- 
Fouladi 2005) shows, crucial changes in fam- 
ily institution, weakening of parental authority, 
youth’s better education, and women’s more active 
presence in the public space also entail a decline in 
both consanguineous and arranged marriages and 
an increase in marriages based on free choice. As 
a result, age difference between the bride and the 
groom as well as the gap between their social and 
economic status, which formerly contributed to the 
strengthening of patriarchal authority and male 
domination, tend to diminish sharply. 
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AZADEH KIAN-THIEBAUT 


Freedom of Expression 


The Caucasus 


This entry explores the diminishing freedom of 
religion in the Caucasus, the reasons for this, and 
the effects it has had on the society and the women 
of the region. 

After independence from the Soviet Union the 
Caucasus republics experienced a religious boom as 
religion re-emerged in public life. Instead of the few 
mosques that had existed in Soviet times, there were 
suddenly thousands; many religious organizations 
registered themselves; and the possibility of study- 
ing religion at home and in religious universities 
abroad was restored. Nevertheless, the trend in the 
region today seems to be a return to a Soviet style 
state-controlled religion with a network of state 
institutions keeping track of believers, most likely 
a result of fear of religion’s potential to mobilize 
opposition. As a consequence a number of new laws 
were issued in the late 1990s according to which, 
for example, political parties with religious conno- 
tations are prohibited and strict restrictions on the 
registration of religious groups are enforced. 

In this context, the right to wear the veil (hijab) is 
debated in both north and south Caucasus. Women 
in Azerbaijan are still (2006) not allowed to wear 
a headscarf when having their photograph taken 
for an official document such as an international 
passport or internal identity card, while Russia 
granted this right in 2004. Without these documents 
women cannot travel, register to vote, or get mar- 
ried; nor can they work for government institutions 
or schools. This example can be seen as an expres- 
sion of a continuously dominating Soviet mental- 
ity that often leads to confrontations, not only in 
public, but also in the family sphere when young 
people, mainly girls, are trying to stand up for their 
new-found religious rights. The removal of the veil 
played a major symbolic role in the Soviet anti-reli- 
gious efforts. In Azerbaijan there is even a statue 
of a woman removing her veil in central Baku to 
commemorate this event, still considered a step 
forward by many (see Fig. 1). Among many in the 
older generation, wearing the veil is considered to 
be making an unnecessary point. Not all girls are 
strong enough to withstand family pressure and 
therefore have to hide the fact that they are wearing 
the veil or visiting the mosque from their parents. 

State committees for religious affairs are respon- 
sible for monitoring the activities of religious 


organizations. These are assisted by the Muslim 
Spiritual Boards, remnants of the official Muslim 
power-structures created by Stalin, consisting of 
religious leaders willing to support the Soviet poli- 
cies. Today’s Spiritual Boards are responsible for 
appointing imams and registering mosques as well 
as ensuring that the content of sermons does not 
develop views straying from the government line. In 
north Caucasus the secular authorities have come 
to rely on the Spiritual Boards in the fight against 
alleged Islamic radicals. In many cases this has had 
devastating consequences as the religious authori- 
ties made sure that religious activists they consid- 
ered oppositional ended up on the list of criminals. 
Staff at schools and institutes in north Caucasus 
are instructed to collect names of those who believe 
and pray. Persons on the list are considered poten- 
tial supporters of extremist movements and are 
questioned, photographed, and fingerprinted by 
the police. Specific problems for women occur as 
widows of those considered extremists are denied 
child support or can be fired from their workplace 
for no obvious reason. After being detained and 
subjected to various forms of harassment many 
previously non-radical believers have chosen to 
engage in a violent battle against the state, further 
complicating an already convoluted conflict situa- 
tion in the region. 
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SOFIE BEDFORD 


Gender Socialization 


Western Europe 


The socialization of Muslim women in West- 
ern Europe reveals an interaction between under- 
standings of gender roles reflected by the European 
societies and those informed by heritage cultures. 
Because sexual dichotomy is an organizational 
principle in Islamic ethics, many Muslims have 
found it difficult to deal with modern Western 
gender notions. In bringing up their children, espe- 
cially in the West, Muslim parents strive to help 
their children achieve, which means encouraging 
them to have a good education that can lead them 
to an acceptable profession. But it is also important 
to help them to become good Muslims. To achieve 
this goal a good parent-child relationship consists 
of a mixture of love, respect, and discipline. Thus, 
one of the parents’ duties is to develop their Muslim 
identity, especially in a non-Muslim environment. 
Parents are willing to impart good conduct to their 
children by personal example insofar as the general 
opinion among Muslims is that a child learns more 
easily by following examples rather than obeying 
what is said. 

The care of the child starts from the time of birth. 
The rite of whispering in the child’s ear as soon as it 
is born, the adhdn (Arabic, call for prayer), as rec- 
ommended by scholars, so that a sound connected 
with Islam is the first sound the child (whether girl 
or boy) hears, seems to be practiced and encour- 
aged. If generally this rite is performed by the father 
or a male member of the family, it must be pointed 
out that more and more frequently the mother per- 
forms it herself when no male is available. 

Among Muslims from a number of countries, 
the custom of slaughtering an animal to welcome 
a newborn child is still followed. This event takes 
place generally within the first weeks after the birth, 
traditionally the seventh day. Nowadays the rein- 
statement of an old rite consisting of shaving the 
baby’s hair and offering to a charity the equivalent 
of the weight of this hair in gold (‘aqiqa) is becom- 
ing more popular, particularly in the case of a first- 
born son. 

Breastfeeding is highly recommended as a way 
to strengthen the health of the child and also the 
emotional link to the mother. The fact that the 
scientific community now puts value on breastfeed- 


ing is important for the Islamic discourse amongst 
mothers. 

Choosing a suitable name that identifies the child 
with his or her religion is regarded as one of the first 
responsibilities of the parents, especially today in 
a context of increasing awareness of Islamic iden- 
tity. Sometimes parents invite the family and the 
neighbors and introduce their newborn to the com- 
munity. In some cases this celebration replaces the 
two other rites mentioned earlier. 

The most important rite of passage in a Muslim 
boy’s life is his circumcision. European Muslims 
value circumcision as an expression of their tradi- 
tion or as a matter of hygiene. Parents nowadays 
often opt for an operation in a hospital or a doctor’s 
clinic. But to a far lesser degree they can choose a 
professional circumciser who may perform at home 
or in a mosque where sometimes, especially among 
the Turks, collective circumcision ceremonies take 
place. The age of circumcision differs from several 
weeks to eleven or twelve years with an average age 
of four to six. Female circumcision (clitoridectomy) 
is still practiced among some Muslims coming from 
Africa; however, this custom is highly controversial 
and outlawed in many Western European and Afri- 
can countries. 

Most Muslims living in Europe give their chil- 
dren a religious upbringing, depending on their 
own beliefs. Some choose not to emphasize Islam 
in an attempt to adjust to the non-Muslim major- 
ity society in which they live. For them, the univer- 
sal free and obligatory schooling is regarded as an 
opportunity and participation in after-school clubs 
and social activities with non-Muslim peers is not 
discouraged. On the other hand, devout Muslims 
want their children to receive a proper Islamic edu- 
cation. From a very young age, parents emphasize 
teaching good Islamic manners, such as how to wel- 
come a person, proper etiquette at the table, speak- 
ing manners, and how to practice charity. The age 
of seven is seen as an appropriate starting point for 
beginning a proper education with reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, and also learning the language 
of the host country and/or Arabic for non-Arabic 
speakers. In addition, children should be taught 
Islamic principles and instructed in the way to pray. 
For parents who wish to reinforce their children’s 
identity as Muslims through play, it is possible to 
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find many games, books, and art prints for coloring 
in Islamic bookshops in Western European cities 
or on the Internet. Seven is also the age when the 
child, particularly a girl, is encouraged to move in 
a single sex environment. This is supposed to be 
better for them and safer, helping them to avoid 
developing undesirable habits and unethical values. 
In later years, sex education — which is considered a 
sensitive aspect of learning — will be taught at home 
in a gender-segregated environment. 

Close cooperation is requested between parents 
and the Muslim community, which should provide 
them with all the facilities they need to educate 
their children in an Islamic way. After the family, 
the community provides the appropriate frame 
for socialization. Mosques, religious associations, 
and cultural centers are institutions of socializa- 
tion where children, teenagers, and also adults in 
non-mixed groups are offered the chance to take 
part in social and educational activities, for exam- 
ple Quranic schools. As parents like to vet their 
children’s leisure, these arranged activities among 
Muslims suit them perfectly, particularly those who 
find it difficult to reconcile the values and traditions 
of their home with those of Western society. 

As education of children is often seen as the 
prime duty of every parent but also of society, girls 
as well as boys are encouraged to study. Education 
is a guarantee for finding a respectable job and a 
way to be acknowledged by the host society. It is 
now accepted almost universally throughout the 
Muslim community that women play a key role as 
transmitters of knowledge. So Muslim parents gen- 
erally support the education of their daughters, at 
least in so far it does not challenge local authority. 
Moreover, the achievement of knowledge about 
Islam and religious insights is seen as an oppor- 
tunity which helps girls to increase their indepen- 
dence, to fight for their rights, and to gain respect 
in the new European context. This activist position 
has become increasingly widespread. Nevertheless, 
some girls still face constraints in completing their 
education because their parents do not allow them 
to continue. Several studies showed that nowadays 
such problems affect mostly Turks from rural areas. 

Most Muslim girls learn to cope successfully 
with the demands of two cultures, although there 
is often discontinuity of values between home and 
the surrounding environment. Girls obviously suf- 
fer from this more than boys, as they are more con- 
cerned with issues such as autonomy, dating, and 
dress codes. 

It is commonly admitted among Muslims that 
their role as parents stops when their children, espe- 


cially their daughters, are married. Marriage is still 
the ideal although family patterns are increasingly 
revealing Western influences; thus, some young 
Muslim women are choosing to remain single or 
to have a child without being married. A lesbian 
website has even been discovered in Germany. 
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Navine B. WEIBEL 


Hospitality 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Kindness in welcoming strangers and guests is 
a recurrent theme in descriptions of Africans pro- 
vided by early explorers and other travelers. Hos- 
pitality was — and to a great extent still is — highly 
regarded throughout Sub-Saharan Africa, reflecting 
deep cultural values concerning proper behavior 
and shared humanity. This understanding of hos- 
pitality was further elaborated upon in the Muslim 
regions of Sub-Saharan Africa within the frame- 
work of Islamic altruistic practices such as doing 
good deeds and giving alms. 

A typical description is provided by Daniel Wil- 
berforce, an African-born Christian missionary to 
Sierra Leone, who asserted in his 1885 account of 
his trip among the Mende that: “No people show 
greater hospitality than the Africans. The first act 
of hospitality is to give the stranger water in which 
to bathe. Native-made cloth must be provided, 
even though he may have brought his own. Food 
is supplied him as long as he continues a guest” 
(Wilberforce 1886, par. VII). 

Far less frequently mentioned by travelers was 
the critical role of women in setting up the comforts 
required by a guest. Carrying water and keeping it 
cool to drink or warming it for bathing; cooking 
an abundant amount of food and preparing coffee 
or tea were female responsibilities, usually senior 
women in the host’s family. A few hints do exist in 
the travel literature about women’s roles in welcom- 
ing guests. Richard Brenner, when traveling in the 
hinterland of the Benadir Coast in 1866, expressed 
his appreciation for the hospitality provided by 
the wife of his host/protector, Sheikh Rufay, who 
offered him a “déjeuner consistant en grains de café 
non séparé de leur coque, rétis dans du beurre et 
saupoudrés de sucre; ensuite en mais également roti, 
avec du lait frais” (Brenner 1868, 151). Even many 
decades later, Italian officers noticed the kindness 
of women serving good food and drinks in Somalia 
and Ethiopia. For instance, hospitality in the Somali 
hinterland was described thus: “The traveller who 
crosses the internal regions is soon struck by the 
solicitude and kindness the indigenous use towards 
them... The women bring water and the wayfarer 
has a bathe... Tea and bun [coffee] is immediately 
served by the women and the guest is considered 


as part of the household until the moment of his 
departure” (Zoli 1928, 300). 

Yet, not only do women organize hospitality and 
comforts for outsiders and male guests, they are 
also the givers and recipients of female hospitality 
practices that allow them to participate in quite dif- 
ferent social networks from those enjoyed by men. 
Women of Brava town in southern Somalia, for 
example, could be invited for a day, say a Friday, to 
a woman friend’s place, through an invitation for 
what is called a mkezi. A woman who “goes for a 
mkezi” (Swahili, nakwenda mkezi) to a friend’s or 
relative’s house, goes in the late morning at around 
11:00 a.m., carrying with her a change of cloth- 
ing. On her arrival, food such as muufo (Somali 
cornbread cooked in an earthenware oven) and 
delicacies such as goat’s liver or eggs are offered 
to her. After eating, the guest assists her hostess in 
housework such as preparing food and at around 1 
p.m., the two friends bathe and dress in the nguo 
ya salila (clothes for praying, typical of Brava town) 
and observe the noon prayer. Upon returning to the 
house, the men eat a late lunch around 3:00 p.m., 
after which the women eat, still wearing the spa- 
cious and comfortable prayer clothing. Then the 
woman guest puts on the clean clothes she brought 
from home and the hostess also dresses in fresh 
clothing, in preparation for visitors who pass by in 
the afternoon. Both women may eventually go and 
visit somebody in town, then later part, each for her 
own place. Children may accompany their moth- 
ers who are going for a mkezi but men do not join 
their wives. Instead, they visit their friends during 
lunchtime, when they eat together, speak as they 
wish and then return to their own homes. 

Muslim literature on hospitality tends to focus 
on the protection given to travelers by the hosts. 
This aspect has always been highly regarded in 
nomadic contexts and Arabic words for hospitality 
such as idjara, djiwar, dakhil, and dayf testify to 
this, terms which received broader application in 
religiously motivated practices such as pilgrimage. 
Anthropologists, for their part, have highlighted the 
pragmatic importance of investing in interpersonal 
relationships beyond the immediate kin group in 
societies where households live at subsistence level 
(Radcliffe-Brown 1952). Indeed, it is evident that 
hospitality obligations among people can be vital 
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during travel. Hospitality may be seen as both a 
means of establishing interpersonal relationships 
and as the outcome of kinship ties that increase 
trade possibilities by establishing preferential ties 
through kinship claims. However, equal empha- 
sis should be placed on the process of reciprocity 
that is intrinsic to hospitality ties. Receiving a guest 
opens up a relationship that can be continued and 
expanded among both women and men. 

Among the Muslim Shanbara of the Juba River, 
in southern Somalia, the network of relatives, 
neighbors, and/or friends bound by the reciprocal 
hospitality obligations of an individual woman is 
constructed and maintained throughout her life 
and may become very large and reach a number of 
villages many kilometers from her own. The typical 
Shanbara household residence pattern is virilocal, 
so married women are eager to make return vis- 
its to the villages where their mothers, sisters, and 
cousins live. This travel occurs primarily during the 
period following the harvest and may coincide with 
marriage or initiation ceremonies or simply be for 
the pleasure of visiting. Women never go and visit 
somebody without carrying presents, which usually 
consist of sesame oil, local foods, and other desir- 
able items characteristic of where they come from. 
Gathering these items is so important that women 
may feel impeded from traveling because they 
lack the resources to gather a sufficient number of 
appropriate presents. They may complain to their 
husbands and request additional financial support, 
which is considered part of the duties a husband 
has toward his wife. Whatever the presents are, 
a guest expects to be hosted in the homes of her 
relatives for as long as she decides to stay there. 
Such traveling is an important source of informa- 
tion, independence, self-esteem, and acquisition of 
household management skills for women as they 
grow older; conversely, unmarried women are not 
likely to travel alone (Declich 1986). Women can 
tailor their hospitality network through the wed- 
dings of their children, nephews, and nieces; serial 
marriages and initiation ceremonies are also occa- 
sions to create a network of acquaintances in the 
villages surrounding a woman’s own hamlet. Men, 
on the other hand, especially where their work 
requires traveling, tend to ensure hospitality for 
themselves through additional marriages. 

The specific attitude toward extending hospital- 
ity to guests in Sub-Saharan African societies differs 
according to place and social setting, and is guided 
by factors such as the closeness of the relationships 
of guest and host, on whether s/he is perceived as 
a foreigner, a neighbor, or a relative, as well as the 


purpose of the visit. With each nuance in social 
relationship, the appropriate etiquette to be applied 
may change. 
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Human Rights 


Afghanistan 


The Afghan state has signed several human rights 
instruments and treaties with particular relevance 
for gender relations, among which is the Conven- 
tion on Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women (CEDAW) first signed by Karmal 
in August 1980 and 23 years later by President Kar- 
zai in March 2003. Violation of human rights com- 
mitted under both the Peoples Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (PDPA), which espoused secular prin- 
ciples of law, and the Rabbani (1992-6) and the 
Taliban (1996-2001) regimes, which claimed to 
follow religious Shari‘a law, presents the question: 
how will the Karzai regime make a positive differ- 
ence for Afghan women? 

The Afghan independent human rights commis- 
sion (AIHRC) under its chairperson Sima Samar 
has a constitutional brief to monitor and protect 
human rights and is also mandated to promote the 
harmonization of Afghan laws and practices with 
international human rights. Not all human rights 
are concerned with discreet pieces of national law, 
but among those that are, the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights on marriage is particularly 
informative of the dilemmas created at the sensitive 
intersection between customary law, national law, 
and Shari'a. Afghanistan has a very young popula- 
tion, approximately half being under 18 years of 
age, and a majority of girls are married below the 
minimum legal age of marriage set at 16 years of 
age in the national marriage law of 1350/1971. 
This state of affairs bolsters the tradition of mar- 
riage decisions being taken by the patriarchal 
household head, where women who flee forced 
marriages or seek divorce through formal courts 
are arrested for “social crime.” This term is used as 
a catch-all for women disobeying the honor-code 
of customary law (for example Pushtunwali) and is 
widely used to arrest women seeking help from the 
formal judiciary. Customary law protects a wom- 
an’s right according to her membership in a kin- 
ship collective, as the wife, daughter, or sister of a 
particular male person, a conception diametrically 
opposed to basic principles of human rights, where 
the person is accorded her rights as an individual 
human being. 

Marriage was central in the Afghan Women’s 
Bill of Rights presented to the Constitutional Com- 


mission and to the Ministry of Women’s Affairs 
at a national conference organized by the Afghan 
Women’s network (AWN) in Kandahar in Sep- 
tember 2003. Among their demands were state ac- 
tions against forced marriage (estimated by a 2006 
AIHRC report to account for 60 to 80 percent of 
all marriages), the safeguarding of female rights in 
marriage according to religious law, an increase 
in girls’ legal age at marriage from 16 to 18 years 
of age, and the criminalization of traditional ex- 
change of women in marriage (bado shazi/swara) 
to resolve family feuds. 

It is commonly assumed that a strong civil soci- 
ety is necessary to check state violation of human 
rights. In the Afghan case, where national profes- 
sional associations were disrupted during the war 
and contemporary non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) are a relatively recent phenomenon, 
the majority being established in the late 1980s, 
strengthening voices on women and gender issues 
in civil society are crucial. Several of the NGOs have 
developed innovative ways of translating principles 
of gender rights into practical reconstructive work 
together with indigenous civil society institutions 
such as the local community councils (shura/jirga). 
Other organizations, such as the renowned Revo- 
lutionary Association of Afghan Women (RAWA), 
founded in 1977, use a radical political platform to 
promote female emancipation, bringing the human 
rights situation of Afghan women to the agenda 
of transnational networks such as Women Living 
Under Muslim Law (WLUML). As long as the Af- 
ghan Supreme Court is dominated by the ulema, it 
is crucial to enlist support from progressive Islamic 
scholars to enlarge the constituency supporting the 
quest for gendering human rights in Afghanistan. 
The blasphemy charges against journalist Mariah 
Sazawar in 2004, and Ali Mohaqeq, editor of 
Haqooq-i-Zan (Women’s rights), in October 2005, 
both of whom published articles inviting progres- 
sive reinterpretation of Shari‘a, women, and hu- 
man rights, underline the urgency of the issue. 
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KarIN ASK 


The Caucasus 


While none of the governments in the Caucasus 
region, north or south, can boast of a good human 
rights record, women face particular threats. From 
domestic violence to human trafficking, and from 
physical and sexual violence in detention centers 
to the lack of specific legal protections, women are 
exposed to innumerable human rights violations 
with little prospect of improvement in the near 
future. The conflicts that continue to shape the 
politics of the region have created large numbers 
of refugees and displaced persons who are particu- 
larly vulnerable. Without proper political represen- 
tation, and often with unclear legal status, refugees 
and displaced persons in the regions are regularly 
subjected to state violence or state neglect in the 
face of civil or domestic violence. The lack of demo- 
cratic practice in the region exacerbates the human 
rights crisis, leaving citizens and refugees alike few 
avenues of redress for grievances. Yet there are 
organizations and institutions which offer hope and 
are pressing for human rights protections. These 
include a number of domestic and international 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and the 
European Court for Human Rights (ECHR). 


VIOLENCE IN DETENTION FACILITIES 

Human rights advocates criticize all of the govern- 
ments in the region for accepting if not promoting 
violence and torture in detention facilities. Human 
Rights Watch reported that in all three states of the 
southern Caucasus, politically motivated arrests to 
silence government critics were often accompanied 
by the regular application of violence and torture 
of those in police custody (Human Rights Watch, 
25 April 2006, 9 December 2005, 30 June 2006). 
Similarly Amnesty International (Country reports, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia 2006) stated in their 
annual country reports that Armenia and Georgia 
regularly ill-treated prisoners, and police forces 
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in Azerbaijan regularly used “excessive force.” 
In doing so the police attacked the very notion of 
freedom of expression in Azerbaijan. The annual 
Amnesty International country report on Georgia 
(2006) documented that police and security forces 
regularly abused or attacked Chechen refugees, 
especially women, exploiting their vulnerable posi- 
tion of having no state protection. 

A Human Rights Watch report (9 February 2005) 
warned in a submission to the European Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development that Azerbaijan’s 
progress in honoring obligations and commitments 
for building democratic institutions was wholly 
inadequate, stating that torture, police abuse, and 
excessive force were widespread. Further, Human 
Rights Watch documented that beatings at police 
stations were routine and that most pre-trial deten- 
tions included electric shock torture and the threat 
of rape. 

Rape in detention facilities is also a grave prob- 
lem in Chechnya. Rape and sexual violence are 
commonplace in detention facilities, especially the 
notorious Chernokozovo prison, where women 
and men have both detailed the use of forced 
nudity to threaten and humiliate detainees; it was 
often merely a precursor to further sexual violence, 
including multiple rapes. 

A regular practice by both Russian and pro- 
Moscow Chechen security forces is to keep fam- 
ily members in secret detention to force suspected 
rebel insurgents to come forward and surrender 
themselves. The journalist Anna Neistat (2006) 
suggested that the security forces consider target- 
ing families to be an effective and essential part of 
anti-terrorism operations in the region. The regu- 
lar sequestering of non-combatants and the rou- 
tinized abuse of those detainees has led to a new 
level of sexual violence being conducted by security 
forces. Amnesty International has documented the 
establishment of so-called “flirtation points” by 
Russian and pro-Moscow security forces, where a 
checkpoint is transformed into a site of serial rape 
(Amnesty International, 1 April 2006). This unof- 
ficial class of detention is characterized by the pat- 
tern of women being held in cars, rail wagons, or 
even ditches near “security” checkpoints. Amnesty 
International has also documented women being 
routinely humiliated, tortured, and raped in other 
northern Caucasus republics beyond Chechnya. It 
documents reports of torture and rape by Russian 
security forces in and around Nalchik in Kabardino- 
Balkharia, as well as in the environs of Beslan in 
North Ossetia. 

In a report to the United Nations Commission 
Against Torture, Amnesty International asserts 
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that the practice of establishing “flirtation points” 
violates two important provisions of the European 
Convention on Human Rights: Article 3, the pro- 
hibition against torture, and Article 13, the right 
to remedy. Further, Amnesty International reports 
that Chechen civilians who seek redress either from 
the pro-Moscow government of the Republic of 
Chechnya or directly from Russian Federation rep- 
resentatives are often threatened or their children 
are threatened with further violence. Out of a fear 
of reprisals for speaking out about their treatment 
in detention, women will often not even seek medi- 
cal attention after they have been released (Amnesty 
International, 1 April 2006). 

Even when women do come forward, Human 
Rights Watch finds that governmental officials reject 
complaints from victims, refuse to investigate rapes 
and neglect to refer rape victims to forensic doc- 
tors for evidence collection, and drop cases when 
officials “believe the victim is at ‘fault’” (Neistat 
2006). Such a lack of investigation or unwilling- 
ness to record and take seriously victims’ accounts 
of torture and other crimes while in detention has 
contributed to another disturbing human rights cri- 
sis in the region: disappearances. 

The ECHR condemned and held the Russian 
government responsible for the abduction, disap- 
pearance, and subsequent killing of a Chechen man 
dating back to 2000. The ECHR also asserted that 
between 3,000 and 5,000 people have disappeared 
at the hands of Russian or pro-Moscow security 
forces. Yet, no member of the Russian armed forces 
has been found responsible for any of these acts 
by a Russian court. The ECHR also held that Rus- 
sia failed to conduct adequate investigations into 
other incidents; at least two hundred similar cases 
have been brought to the ECHR by the families of 
the disappeared (Human Rights Watch, 27 July 
2006). 


DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

Just as few women report rapes or other incidents 
of physical violence at the hands of security forces, 
few women report domestic violence to the author- 
ities either. Yet domestic violence is a rampant 
problem in both the north and south Caucasus. The 
NGO Stop Violence Against Women specifically 
cited problematic levels of violence in Azerbaijan 
and in the north Caucasus (Tabyshalieva 2005). 
Amnesty International reports that a woman dies 
every hour at the hand of a relative, present partner, 
or former partner in the Russian Federation. For- 
eign NGOs have tried to assist women throughout 
the Caucasus region. WomenAid International and 
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Minnesota Advocates for Human Rights (MAHR) 
both find that a very large number of women 
experience domestic violence but few report it. In 
a 1998 survey MAHR found that 46 percent per- 
cent of respondents had experienced some incident 
of domestic violence, yet only 6 percent reported 
it (Tabyshalieva 2005). While the survey is nearly 
ten years old, MAHR believes this pattern remains 
today. This lack of reporting makes it difficult to 
distinguish domestic violence from other cases. 
Nevertheless, Freedom House International cur- 
rently estimates that 15,000 women die every year 
because of domestic violence in the region. Simi- 
larly, International Helsinki Federation-Human 
Rights estimates that some two million children are 
the victims of domestic violence each year in the 
Russian Federation (Amnesty International, Rus- 
sian Federation. Annual Country Report 2006). In 
much of the region domestic violence is not rec- 
ognized as a specific crime or form of abuse. For 
example, neither the Georgia penal code nor that 
in Azerbaijan specifically criminalizes domestic vio- 
lence. There remains hope however, as the Arme- 
nian parliament ratified the Optional Protocol to 
the United Nations Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination against Women in 
2006 (Amnesty International, Armenia, Annual 
Country Report 2006). This step may prompt the 
other governments in the region to follow suit. 


TRANSITIONS FROM SOVIET RULE: 

EFFECTS ON WOMEN 

Many of the foreign NGOs which attempt to 
fill the void left by the state’s retreat often become 
targets of state harassment or even violence. Anna 
Neistat (2006) reports that the Russian govern- 
ment tries to keep international NGOs out of the 
country and especially out of the Caucasus region. 
She reports that the first groups targeted by the 
Kremlin’s anti-NGO policy were human rights 
organizations. To keep human rights groups out 
of Chechnya, for example, the Russian military 
claims “security concerns.” The few groups that 
do gain access to the region are often harassed. 
Throughout 2004-5, 14 women physicians work- 
ing with the International Medical Corps (IMC) in 
Ingushetia repeatedly had their names and photo- 
graphs distributed by Russian officials on posters 
declaring them “terrorist suspects.” After nearly 
18 months of campaigning the IMC finally got 
the Russian ministry of the interior to stop mak- 
ing such allegations and to ensure that such posters 
would not be distributed again. Yet, many women 
were reluctant to seek medical attention or advice 
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regarding domestic violence from the group after 
the physicians had been accused of participating in 
terrorist activities (Amnesty International AI EUR 
46/05 8/2004). 

Finally, the entire region is both a source and 
a transit point for human trafficking. This is par- 
ticularly true in the three independent republics of 
the southern Caucasus. The destinations for many 
of the women trafficked include Turkey and the 
United Arab Emirates, as well as countries in north- 
western Europe. The practices associated with 
trafficking stand alongside pre-arranged bridal 
“kidnappings,” which though in a steady decline 
since 2004, still take place in Georgia (Tabysha- 
lieva 2005). Some domestic NGOs have been able 
to make a difference. The organizations Memorial 
and Soldiers’ Mothers have made great contribu- 
tions to changing the human rights landscape in 
Chechnya. However, most of these changes are for 
the young men fighting in the Russian military, not 
for women in the region directly. Yet these NGOs 
largely run by women have been successful in effect- 
ing policy changes. 
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JEFFREY STEVENSON MURER 


Southeast Europe 


The study of women’s rights in the Balkans (here 
confined to the former Yugoslavia) is following the 
same trends as elsewhere in the world — the rec- 
ognition and promotion of women’s rights. In this 
region, it has become clear that universal human 
rights instruments are inadequate to ensure that 
women are able to exercise these rights without 
discrimination, as a result of which specific instru- 
ments governing women’s rights are needed. In 
addition to the constitutional and legislative sex- 
ual equality, which incorporates the principle of 
prohibiting discrimination on the basis of sex, an 
analysis of the application of the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (CEDAW), the introduction of quotas for 
women’s participation in politics, and a focus on 
the problem of violence against women are of par- 
ticular importance. 

From 1945 to 1991, the duration of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia, women were equal 
with men constitutionally and in law. Women’s 
civil, political, economic, social, and cultural rights 
were recognized. Consistent with the prevailing 
Communist ideology, equality was taken to mean 
class equality, within which gender differences 
were not recognized. In practice, women’s exercise 
of their constitutional and legal rights was con- 
strained by the influence of the patriarchal culture. 
From a historical perspective, this was a culture in 
which men had civil and political rights, held the 
dominant role in the family, and alone enjoyed 
the right to take part in political and public life. 
Women gained the right to vote in 1946. Women’s 
political engagement was in the League of Com- 
munists: the percentage of women members ranged 
from 20 percent (1968-75) to 27 percent (during 
the 1980s). Seats were reserved in the assemblies for 
women members of the League of Communists, so 
that the percentage of women here reached as high 
as 30 percent. Their actual political power, how- 
ever, was not proportionate to their participation 
in political life. Men continued to enjoy the leading 
role in economic and political life. In law, women 
enjoyed equal pay with men, but most women 
had less well paid jobs (in the food and textiles 
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industries, service activities, health care, education, 
and the state administration). Management posi- 
tions were mainly held by men. 

Women from the Muslim culture and tradition 
were part of the general picture of that time. In 
rural areas, the traditional costume was still worn 
by women (dimije and Samije, baggy trousers and 
fine headcovering) with a headscarf to conceal their 
hair. In these areas, too, girls often left school after 
completing their compulsory primary education. 
This was justified by the belief that the primary role 
of women was housewife and mother, for which no 
particular qualifications were required. 

The first free multi-party elections, in 1990, 
revealed the reality. Following these elections, 
women’s presence in political electoral bodies was 
no more than symbolic. The trend toward marginal- 
izing women politically continued in the transition 
period. The reaction to this was calls to introduce 
electoral quotas, to fulfil the commitments of the 
successor states of former Yugoslavia deriving from 
the CEDAW, the involvement of, and pressure from, 
women’s non-governmental organizations (NGOs), 
and calls to introduce instruments for the protection 
of women’s rights (including the Law on the Equality 
of Men and Women, amendments to the criminal 
and family law introducing penalties for trafficking 
in women and violence in the family, amendments to 
the election law, and the adoption of gender-sensitive 
policies). Although typical of the region as a whole, 
the rate at which these demands are met is not the 
same in all the states. 

The paradox of the Communist era and the 
generation of the myth that there was no such 
thing as specific women’s rights left its mark on the 
transitional period. Traditionally, Western feminist 
movements were seen in a doubly adverse light in the 
Balkans. At the cultural, patriarchal level they were 
seen as an aggressive, perverse phenomenon that was 
“contrary to the natural order of things,” while at the 
Communist ideological level they were regarded as 
typical of bourgeois ideology. This was reflected in 
later resistance to the promotion of women’s rights. 
Depending on their political leanings, some regarded 
women’s rights as an issue that had been resolved as 
part of human rights as a whole, or even as a non- 
issue, within the political ideologies that aspired to 
the re-traditionalization of society. 

The break-up of Yugoslavia and the conflicts in 
the region revealed every kind of brutality in the 
violation of human rights, as the work of the War 
Crimes Tribunal in The Hague shows. Women were 
the victims of rape, forced pregnancies, and other 
forms of sexual violence — most of the victims being 


Bosniak Muslims, as part of the policy and practice 
of genocide and ethnic cleansing perpetrated in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Given the extent of the 
phenomenon and the horrific impact of rape and 
forced pregnancies on family life and social rela- 
tions, the Reis ul Ulema of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the religious leader of the Muslims of this country, 
issued a fatwa (Islamic legal ruling) to the effect that 
children born as a result of rape should be accepted 
and brought up according to the precepts of Islam 
and tolerance. The aim of the fatwa was to ensure 
that raped women and their children were socially 
accepted and cared for by the community and that 
the children would remain in their mothers’ care. 
However, as a result of the political and social 
marginalization of women, not even the women 
who are victims of the war and violence have been 
able to enjoy the appropriate level of social care on 
the part of the state authorities. 

The postwar, post-Communist transitional period 
is characterized by genuine concern for gender 
issues and the equality of women and men. Studies 
have been conducted on the position of women in 
all spheres of economic, political, and social life. 
The findings of these studies show that the reality 
is inequality in the enjoyment of the constitutional 
and legal rights that ostensibly apply to both women 
and men. Women are underrepresented in political 
electoral bodies and in decision-making, and are 
subject to discrimination in employment and the 
workplace. Family life is still encumbered by the 
traditional division of roles, with women bearing 
more of the burden than men. Women’s NGOs and 
international, regional, and local organizations are 
playing a major part in the promotion of women’s 
rights. 

Given that freedom of religion and freedom of 
association are guaranteed by the constitution, 
women’s Muslim organizations have also been 
formed (in Bosnia and Herzegovina). Their activities 
are directed at the advancement of Islamic values, 
education programs, holding round tables and dis- 
cussions on “women in Islam,” and the like. Since 
this region is part of Europe, and that for half a 
millennium it has had its own indigenous Islamic 
culture and tradition, one highly topical theme is 
contemporary European and Islamic identity. 
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Southeast Europe 


GENDERED ETHNO-RELIGIOUS IDEOLOGIES 

In the Balkans, belonging to a religion means 
belonging to a social group. Localized collective 
representations and beliefs, ritual practices, and 
ceremonies are considered part of the official 
religion — Christianity or Islam — of a given social 
network and are perceived as an ancestral legacy 
of traditions and customs. Although the individual 
may share group prejudices toward other religious 
groups, the essential group values are defined by a 
system of kinship and matrimonial alliances, of sol- 
idarity and hostility, of status and social position, 
which are common to many social communities 
regardless of religion. Being Muslim or Christian 
is based on one’s particular family, kinship, territo- 
rial, or social group, which by tradition relates to 
religious “belonging” or adherence. It is not based 
on a specific belief system or religious conviction; 
rather it is grounded in the social culture. Religion 
is a conformity that is transmitted throughout the 
community (Doja 2000). Thus, where many see in 
the opposition between religious groups a cause or 
an explanation of certain historical developments, 
in the Balkans we must on the contrary see an 
effect. The conceptualization of the categories of 
“Christian” or “Muslim,” for instance, is neces- 
sarily related to social, political, territorial, ethnic, 
gender, and other levels of identification. 

An important feature of this type of conceptu- 
alization is a dichotomizing populist logic of the 
political and cultural discourse that often involves 
a fallacy of metonymic misrepresentation through- 
out the Balkans. The oppositional conceptualiza- 
tion between Christians and Muslims is part of 
several other antithetical pairs such as highlander/ 
lowlander, urban/rural, conqueror/conquered, 
oppressor/oppressed, autochthonous/heterochtho- 
nous, moral/immoral, pure/impure, all of which 
significantly are represented by the categories of 
masculine/feminine and male/female (Sofos 1996, 
Zhivkovic 1997). These pairs of opposites may be 
ascribed arbitrarily to different groups of people 
in order to exalt or debase their identities. Such a 
characterization of whole territorial and religious 
groups as bearers of one or another mentality may 
be identified as “Balkanism” (Todorova 1997) and 


partakes in the logic of many “nesting oriental- 
isms” (Bakic-Hayden and Hayden 1992). 

Cross-cultural studies have explored the ways 
that ethno-religious communities have been im- 
agined and legitimated according to gendered 
metaphors of reproduction and kinship, and the 
ways religious and nationalist politics have been 
structured with reference to gender (Mosse 1985, 
Yuval-Davis 1997, Goldstein 2001, Nagel 2003). 
Recent Serbian nationalist populism in particular 
emphasized a number of gendered dichotomies 
which shaped social relations by setting “real 
Serbs” not only against Bosnian traitors converted 
to Islam in particular, but also against fantasized 
virile but “bestial and evil incarnate” Albanians, 
against “emasculated” Serbian bureaucrats and 
Communists, against “effeminate” Serbian peace- 
activists, or against “hormonally challenged” oppo- 
nents to Milosevic (Salecl 1994). Drawing upon 
a masculinist definition of the nation, an impor- 
tant discursive strategy has been employed in the 
positing of the category of the “feminine” and 
the “effeminate” to include virtually everyone 
not conforming to the accepted nationalized ver- 
sions of masculinity or to the gendered versions 
of national identity. 

The discursive valences of the opposite poles 
often get reversed, however, and the whole range 
of opposite terms may be given a spectrum of 
variously shaded valuations. Depending on who 
is talking to whom, when, under what circum- 
stances, and for what purpose, the permutations 
and combinations, sometimes seemingly logically 
inconsistent, of territorial, religious, or gendered 
ethno-psychological distinctions can assume diz- 
zying complexity. Lowlanders and urban people 
could be seen as rational, pragmatic, cultivated 
on one hand, or degenerate, soft, and submissive 
on the other; the highlanders and rural people, 
as brave, proud, of superior mettle, or obversely, 
as violent, primitive, and arrogant. In this pro- 
cess of identity construction spatial, religious, and 
gendered borders are constantly ethnicized and 
politicized to express symbolic cultural borders, a 
process which is particularly amplified in periods 
of suddenly disruptive social change, such as the 
ethnic wars in former Yugoslavia or the post-Com- 
munist turbulence in Albania. 
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Against the “delicacy” and the “culture” of certain 
categories of people, the behavior of people of 
opposite categories is often taken to be “fanatic,” 
as a mark of their backwardness. Fanaticism 
appears sometimes in religious matters, but it is 
principally located in the context of family rela- 
tions, with a subordination of women to male 
authority perceived as more marked. Of course, the 
representations are far from real practice, whereas 
in mixed local communities the same representa- 
tions oppose Christians to Muslims, with always 
a certain shift in relation to reality. 

The Muslims themselves, in the south of Albania 
for instance, are rather prompt to denounce the 
Islamic fanaticism of certain categories of people 
whom they perceive as opposite according to one 
criterion or another. Often the mark of Islam in the 
rural or mountain areas of the north, for example, 
is perceived as deeper, whereas their co-existence 
with Christians in the south is sometimes perceived 
as a mark and a cause of finesse, which is also 
implied necessarily in gender relations. 


INTERMARRIAGE AND RELIGIOUS 

ENDOGAMY 

Matrimonial relations between Christians and 
Muslims are often defined by an endogamy of 
religious community. In the local communities 
with a large Muslim majority, if Christians want 
to comply with religious endogamy, they are more 
quickly limited by the rules of exogamy prohibiting 
them from marrying cousins up to distant degrees, 
on either the father’s or the mother’s side. This is 
why many Christian women marry in the cities, 
which are perceived as “Christian,” when they can- 
not find a permitted spouse in the village. Young 
women who leave to pursue graduate studies in the 
city also tend to remain there and not to return to 
the village as a result of having married there. All 
this reinforces the bonds the Christians maintain 
with the world of the cities and contributes to 
their image of “culture” and “modernity,” which 
are attributed to the large urban centers. 

In anthropological terms, religious endogamy is 
mostly the result of a refusal to give wives rather 
than to take them. One contemporary Christian 
pattern with regard to Muslims is that Christians 
are reluctant to be givers, while they agree to be 
takers. In the majority of mixed couples, the hus- 
band is a Christian and the wife a Muslim. The 
reverse happens much more rarely, and Christian 
women married to Muslims are in general from 
distant mountain areas, being thus external to any 
local opposition between Christians and Muslims. 


In this situation, the takers of wives are valorized: 
Christian men pride themselves that they can take 
Muslim wives, whereas Muslims complain that the 
Christians take their daughters but refuse to give 
theirs to them (DeRapper 2002). 

The current situation is the reverse of what pre- 
vailed at the time of the institutional pre-eminence 
of Muslims within the framework of Ottoman soci- 
ety. For Muslim men to take Christian wives was 
quite a common practice in the Ottoman Empire. 
Under Islamic law it is permissible for a Muslim 
man to marry a Christian woman, although not 
for a Muslim woman to marry a non-Muslim. But 
such issues of legalistic religion have never been, 
as they are not up to the present day, of major 
concern for the religious mind of Albanians. In 
the quasi-autonomous regions of north Albania, 
for instance, the powerful staunch Catholics are 
regularly reported to have married Muslim women 
who were expected to abandon Islam upon mar- 
riage (Whitaker 1968). 

In the premodern Balkan highlands, both 
unmarried males and females might have found 
themselves as much the victim of family politics as 
the hapless members of European royal houses in 
the Middle Ages. Questions of family advantage — 
not religious affiliation per se — were the guiding 
issues when the time came for a man to be mar- 
ried, and the senior members of his extended family 
would examine the matter so that the union most 
advantageous to the group as a whole could be 
arranged, with women often used as a currency 
of exchange. The rights and interests of women 
would not be consulted, and today many women 
still describe their arranged marriages, which they 
accept as the norm (Post 1998). Among many 
things, the least to expect of a woman was that 
she would change her religious faith to conform 
to that of her husband. 


WOMEN’S AGENCY 

In the Balkans, women married to Muslims often 
retained their Christian religion and were a factor 
in creating good feeling between the members of 
the two faiths. In Albania in particular, a signifi- 
cant role in the preservation of secret Christian- 
ity has been attributed to women (Skendi 1967, 
Malcolm 2001). Obviously, in the seventeenth 
century, when the Catholic population began to 
diminish rapidly because of mass conversions to 
Islam, crypto-Christianity expanded among the 
Albanians. However, travelers’ reports frequently 
describe cases of whole Catholic communities 
engaging in men-only conversion, reflecting the 
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fact that the main motive for conversion was to 
escape the additional taxes on Christians, levied 
by the Ottoman administration only on the male 
members of the family. In some cases the new 
converts are reported to have taken Christian and 
not Muslim women as their wives, saying that they 
did not want the name Christian to vanish from 
their homes. 

Another practice became a common expedient 
regarding the education of male children as Mus- 
lims, at the father’s request, and the females often 
as Christians, at the mother’s request. Apparently, 
this system of religious differentiation by gender 
could be continued down the generations. It may 
thus have been an important mechanism in making 
crypto-Christianity possible. With women in the 
family who were publicly Christian, it became pos- 
sible for priests to enter homes in order to minister 
in secret to the men as well. If gender differentia- 
tion was one key mechanism in the development of 
crypto-Christianity, then the other most important 
mechanism was priestly complicity. 

Women’s agency in eschewing marriage is like- 
wise evidenced as an unintended side effect of 
ethno-religious affiliations. The relatively frequent 
celibacy of women in the northern Albanian moun- 
tains — the phenomenon of “sworn virgins” — is 
believed to have been introduced by Franciscan mis- 
sionaries in the first half of the seventeenth century 
(Zamputi 1961, Dojaka 1986, Gremaux 1992). 
It is probable that the missionaries’ success in 
persuading females to embrace Christian virginity 
and to remain unattached and chaste throughout 
their lifetimes was preconditioned by an existing 
postponed-marriage system, which allowed females 
to experience years of freedom beyond the realms 
of family and matrimony. In these circumstances 
virginity as a perpetual state lost most of its ascetic 
Christian character, and took on a secularized, 
active character. The sworn virgin encountered 
in local customary law, who to some extent was 
supposed to share equality with males (Young 
2000), was by no means restricted to Albanian and 
Montenegrin Catholics but was also found among 
Albanian Muslims and Serbian Orthodox. 

Leaving aside customary rules of male succession 
and property rights, becoming a sworn virgin was 
the only respectable option for a girl who refused 
to get married and offered a strategy for avoid- 
ing a subsequent blood-feud between the families 
involved. It is likely that the Balkans, especially 
the mountain areas, have for centuries produced 
some young women who have refused to submit 
to imposed marriages. Those who did not manage 


to avoid an imposed marriage were often believed 
to deceive their husbands. The resulting bloodshed, 
especially in its north Albanian and Montenegrin 
forms of escalating feuding between male family 
members, was an unintended side effect of prevail- 
ing nuptial practices which failed to account for 
female self-determination (Gremaux 1992), since 
much of the internal violence was provoked by 
females who refused to submit to the rigid customs 
concerning engagement and marriage. In fact, it 
was in matters of marriage that, according to 
north Albanian men, women were most threaten- 
ing to the social order, and the negative valuations 
attributed to women must necessarily reflect, in 
large part, the trepidation with which men entered 
affinal relationships (Shryock 1988). 

Female celibacy among northern Albanians 
and Montenegrins probably came into being as a 
result of a Franciscan “break-in” to native custom- 
ary practice on behalf of women’s agency, while 
receiving its particular character by adaptation to 
the local customs of swearing oneself to virginity 
and of cross-dressing. In the traditional setting, 
any change in dress would entail enormous pres- 
sures to conform to conventional gender roles. The 
association of gender with certain tasks, behavior 
patterns, and social appearance was so strong 
that anyone switching somehow between the two 
spheres would be socially defined as a member of 
the opposite gender. A woman would reject her 
ascribed gender roles in cases where she chose to 
do a man’s work, manage her own household, 
and move freely without havale, the “social veil” 
that confined women to the shelter of the house 
and courtyard (Backer 2003), a seclusion which 
has been still expected from ordinary housewives 
until recently, despite changes in the position of 
women. 

In this context, the word havale, etymologi- 
cally related to “veil,” is not perceived as such 
in Albanian, but used in the meaning of “fret, 
worry, and trouble.” The distinction is important 
in the expression nuk kam havale, only used in 
the social sense for “I don’t care,” often rather 
demonstratively by younger females, among both 
Christian and Muslim Albanians, as the unofficial 
declaration of women’s liberation. Actually, among 
Muslim Albanians, the real veil was seldom an 
urban exception, even though since the 1990s, with 
the critical turbulent changes of post-Communist 
transition, there has been a rebirth of religion in 
Albania, including the following of Islam and the 
return of the veil, in particular for some young 
women. 
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Jihad 


The Caucasus 


When “jihad” is mentioned in connection with 
the Caucasus, the first place that comes to mind 
is Chechnya. The entire Caucasus, however, has a 
long history of local resistance to invading powers, 
among which should be named the Arabs from the 
early days of Islam, the Mongols, the Seljuks, the 
Safavids, and, finally, the Russians. A diversity of 
scholarly opinions exists concerning whether it is 
best to view the Russians as simply one in a long 
line of conquerors, or as marking a new historical 
moment for the north Caucasus, but it is certain 
that for the past millennia this region has found 
itself at the crossroads of many civilizations and 
imperial ambitions. It is also certain that this is the 
best context in which to situation any discussion of 
the contemporary so-called jihad. It is a phenom- 
enon which is tied to a deeply-felt and historically 
grounded experience with Islam, but it is also, no 
less importantly, informed by the historical sense 
among many north Caucasus peoples (who in some 
cases were not Islamicized until the late eighteenth 
century) that their cultures have always been at 
risk of disappearing under the power of foreign 
invaders. 

Dagestan is the single historical entity in the north 
Caucasus to have known a very early Islamization 
process; Derbent was a center of Arabic learning as 
early as the eighth century. For this reason, a dis- 
cussion of the deep historical roots of the contem- 
porary jihad is most meaningful in the Dagestani 
context, though, as Devji (2005) argues on the sub- 
ject of jihad, we must be careful not to reproduce 
the genealogical method so popular in contempo- 
rary attempts to trace this phenomenon throughout 
the Islamic world. There are, however, historical 
precedents, which are important at least for pro- 
viding a framework within which contemporary 
Dagestanis may perceive their own engagement 
with jihad. According to the Short Encyclopedia of 
the City of Derbent, a text produced by Dagestanis 
and for an exclusively Dagestani audience, “Der- 
bent was the northern border of the Islamic world, 
it was one of the centers of the spread of Islam in the 
East Caucasus, [which occurred] through the work 
of the descendants of the prophet, known as kha- 
lifi, the first shahids, who perished for their faith” 
(133). The encyclopedia argues that the khalifi, also 


referred to as ghazis, comprised an important social 
class in the political life of Derbent from the eighth 
to the twelfth centuries. Moreover, it was a “partic- 
ularly militant-religious contingent, which played a 
significant role in the political life of the city” (133). 
(Though this text was written in Russian, it was 
obtained by this author in a small bookstore in Der- 
bent, and it is very unlikely that such works will be 
distributed in the Russian academic centers such as 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. This substantiates the 
view that such historiographies are composed by 
Dagestanis and for Dagestanis, without a view toa 
Russian, much less a Western, audience.) 

Today, however, the contemporary jihad takes 
places mostly in Chechnya, with Dagestan, histori- 
cally the center of Islamic learning for the region, 
playing a distant second role. There have been 
accounts of local violence in the past few years in 
Makhachkala (the capital city of Dagestan) and 
elsewhere on the part of Wahhabis who wish to 
challenge local authorities, including the institu- 
tionalized Islam of the Muftiate, but there does not 
seem to be any evidence of women’s participation 
in such violence. Only in Chechnya is there any evi- 
dence of female participation. 

Whether accurately or not, Chechnya is known 
as the most militantly Islamic region in the Cau- 
casus, due to the influx of what the locals refer to 
as “Wahhabists.” Jihad is indeed a word which is 
met with in Chechen nationalist discourse. It is used 
alongside g’azot, the Chechen term for ghazawéadt. 
Iandarov (1975) argues that there is a distinction 
between the two: jihad implies an action on behalf 
of an entire government, while g’azot is a more 
dispersed phenomenon, undertaken by individuals 
who wish to defend their homeland. In the Chechen 
context, g’azot seems to approximate most closely 
the native understanding of holy war. 

Women are remarkably underrepresented in the 
literature on g’azot and Chechnya. There are to 
date no in-depth studies of Chechen female suicide 
bombers that look at them from anything other 
than a political science perspective. However, the 
phenomenon of female Chechen suicide bombers 
is an important one, and well worthy of investi- 
gation, as it is one of the central ways in which 
Chechens have expressed their opposition to the 
war. Elza Gazuyeva and Khava Baraeva are the 
two most famous young Chechen women to have 
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died as suicide bombers. Chechen bards such as 
Timur Mucuraev have composed songs in honor of 
these women. The website Kavkaz-Tsentr, known 
for its radical Islamic inclinations, has distributed a 
video entitled “Chechen Shahids,” which presents 
a group of future young suicide bombers and seems 
to imply that they are passive victims ready to sac- 
rifice themselves in response to the orders of their 
male leader. 

It seems unlikely that the Kavkaz-Tsentr version 
of Chechen female suicide bombers tells the whole 
story regarding why women sacrifice themselves. 
Though the website video seeks to glorify the phe- 
nomenon of female suicide for Chechnya, in fact 
the women are not presented as individuals, with 
personal motivations for their acts. Western ana- 
lysts have picked up on the Kavkaz-Tsentr version 
of female suicide bombers, and to a large extent 
presume, insofar as they pay any attention to female 
Chechen suicide bombers as individuals at all, that 
this is the main story to tell: Chechen female suicide 
bombers are trained in camps, led by radical Wah- 
habists, and they obediently follow the commands 
of their leaders when they blow themselves up. 

Of course, no one really knows what exactly is 
the situation on the ground in Chechnya, and the 
biographies of most Chechen suicide bombers are 
rather obscure, but it should be noted that the vast 
majority of women who blow themselves up have 
lost husbands, brothers, and sons in the war, and 
that if they are acting in response to a command 
in some cases, in just as many cases they are prob- 
ably acting on behalf of a personal grievance. The 
suicide of Elza Gazuyeva is a case in point: she 
blew herself up in 2001 along with a Dagestanian 
officer who had kidnapped and killed her husband 
and brothers. Photos of her image were subse- 
quently distributed among the Chechen residents 
of her hometown of Urus-Martan, and Chechens 
sought to glorify her act in stories and by distribut- 
ing her image on the Internet (information based 
on the author’s fieldwork in Nalchik, Russia, 
March 2006). 

Anna Politkovskaia and Anne Nivat make 
an effort in their journalism to detail the lives of 
Chechen women, including suicide bombers, and 
their engagement in the war. However, for the most 
part, this subject is greatly understudied, and the 
emphasis is generally on the masculine experience 
of war. 

Zalpa Bersanova’s ethnographic novel The Road 
Home (2004), presently being translated into 
English, is the first account of the Chechen War 
by a woman. It tells the story of Seda, a Chechen 
graduate student stuck in Moscow when the first 
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Chechen War begins. Seda’s return to Chechnya in 
the heat of the conflict can perhaps be read as a 
form of jihad, a return to her family to protect and 
defend them against the Russians. However, Seda 
knows she is powerless to save her family from war, 
and in the end she finds herself receiving protection 
rather than extending it to others. 
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Kinship: Idiomatic 


Afghanistan 


The study of any aspect of women in Afghani- 
stan poses two important constraints. First, there 
are no reliable data about the population of women 
or any substantial sociopolitical studies of women 
covering the whole spectrum of ethnic, tribal, and 
religious groups in the country. Second, there are 
some 17 ethnic groups in the country, whose cus- 
toms and traditions regarding gender role and kin- 
ship relations differ widely, making a generalization 
about “Afghan women” arduous and onerous to 
substantiate. 

This entry concentrates on the rural women of the 
majority Pashtuns in Afghanistan. As well as being 
the majority (62.72 percent, Wak 1998, 47-8), 
Pashtuns have also been traditional rulers and one 
of three tribal groups (the other two are the Baluch 
and the Turkmen) in Afghanistan. For Pashtuns, 
as well as most other tribal societies, gender is of 
particular significance and hence roles assigned to 
men and women are clearly defined. Pashtuns are 
patrilineal; cross and parallel cousin marriages are 
common. 

The tribal social organization, as opposed to the 
ethnic, is rigid and well specified. Most ethnic groups 
in the country are “social groups” and members of 
thesame ethnic groups intwo or more different areas 
of the country, by adapting to local customs and 
norms, might differ even among themselves. How- 
ever, this is not the case with tribal groups whose 
belief in the same ancestry, attachment to the same 
tribal land, speaking the same language, and adher- 
ence to the same religion make them easy to study — 
even when they are or have been away from their 
original tribal land. The patrilineal kinship of the 
Pashtuns does not generally allow for other types 
of non-blood relationship. Thus idiomatic or affini- 
tive kinship, if any, is restricted to a very small 
number of households of educated and enlightened 
Pashtun families. Within such families women, on 
the basis of Islamic community and spirituality, 
can establish affinity and close relationships. Thus 
two, usually middle-aged, women through the Dari 
term khwaher-khawnda (declared sisterhood) can 
establish close relationships and open up to one 
another and share experiences of life. The khwa- 
her-khawnda relationship is not confined to lineage 
or tribe. It may be struck with women across ethnic 


and even religious boundaries. By visiting and enter- 
taining one another such women can even affect the 
behavior of their children who may develop warm 
feelings and more respect toward one another than 
toward their own cousins. Often children of such 
mothers end up marrying one another and thus 
bring the two families even closer in a consanguin- 
eous relationship. 

Another instance of idiomatic kinship is sharing 
tay breast, or tee rawdel, feeding from the same 
breast. If for some reason a mother cannot feed 
her newborn or young baby and another woman 
offers to feed her child with her own, the two babies 
as they grow, and their families from the time of 
fulfilling this need, form a bond of friendship and 
affinity. For marriage purposes these children are 
regarded as true siblings and are not permitted to 
marry one another. The tay siblings will remain 
very close throughout life and this closeness may 
encourage other members of the their families to 
marry; thus milk kinship, like khwaher-khawnda 
is a way of forging marital links with people with 
whom a family is not connected patrilineally. 

Such idiomatic relationships are exceptional 
within the all-enveloping patrilineal kinship system 
and the majority of women adhere to the common 
sanguinity rules. 
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Law: Modern Family Law, 1800—Present 


Central Asia and the Caucasus 


Twenty years after the death of the Prophet, Islam 
swept into Central Asia. It stayed there, influenc- 
ing and being influenced by the constant attrition 
between nomads and sedentary peoples. Stagnancy 
of any sort was impossible in Central Asia: it was 
always at the center of some ferment or other. And 
so the Islamic sect that flourished was the most lib- 
eral and accommodating: the Sunni Hanafi sect. 
The liberalism of the Hanafi sect meant that the 
family law of the region was plastic and variegated. 
The plasticity of the whole meant a durable central 
core. Its durability was tested sorely. 

Some generalizations about family law prior to 
the Soviet period are possible. Family systems in 
Central Asia have generally been patrilineal and 
patriarchal. Islam inherited and reinforced those 
tendencies. Marriages were traditionally arranged 
by the parents, and cemented relations within and 
between clans. The notion of bride price was almost 
universal, as was the payment of dowry. Polygyny 
was common, especially among the wealthy. 

No such generalizations can be made about pur- 
dah practices. Tajik women were almost totally 
secluded and completely veiled, as were women 
in Bukhara. The Kazakhs, however, had no such 
tradition. It is impossible to say that seclusion in a 
particular culture was an Islamic as opposed to a 
cultural phenomenon: the distinction between cul- 
ture and Islam, at all times for which meaningful 
records exist, had become blurred almost to non- 
existence. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the Russians 
gradually crept into Central Asia. They had little 
impact on local life until the 1870s, when there was 
increasing expropriation of land from the northern 
fringes of the steppe southwards. By the 1890s, sig- 
nificant numbers of Russian settlers had reached 
the ancient khanates of the Silk Road. This was a 
fairly unsystematic sort of colonialism, though. The 
Tsar frowned uncomprehendingly on Islam: he did 
not fight it. The main effect on the true locals was 
to make them react against the arrogant Western 
ways of the Tsar’s men. Islam experienced a minor 
renaissance in some places, and a retrenchment in 
others. 

This conservative Islamic backlash against Rus- 
sian colonialism itself produced a significant, 


although largely ineffective counter-reaction. In 
Uzbekistan, for instance, the Jadids strove to mod- 
ernize Islam, and focused (half a century before the 
Soviets did) on equality and education for women 
and the abolition of veiling and seclusion. There 
were similar movements throughout Central Asia 
and the Caucasus. 

From the time of the annexation by the Soviets, 
however, the Islamic communities of Central Asia 
really did have something to react against. Mos- 
cow saw the Central Asian social order as decrepit 
and feudal, and its Islamic element as frankly 
malignant. It set out to destroy both. It saw the 
region’s women, primed by the Jadids and similar 
organizations, as natural allies in the war against 
the old order, and the literacy and education of 
women as the principal weapon. In the period from 
annexation in the mid-1920s to the early 1930s, 
the Communist Party raged against patriarchy and 
abolished Shari‘a law, bride price, and the veil. It 
denounced the practice of underage marriage, set- 
ting the minimum age at which a girl could marry 
as 18. This was later reduced to 17 in the Armenian, 
Kazakh, and Kyrgyz republics. All the forbidden 
marriage practices, however, remained common. 
Article 35 of the Soviet Constitution provided that 
women and men “have equal rights.” The marriage 
laws were logical corollaries of this position. The 
Soviet marriage code established equality between 
spouses, secularized marriage, and made divorce 
easy and accessible to both partners. Soviet law 
linked social benefits to a woman’s employment 
status, not her matrimonial status. Marital assets 
were regarded as co-owned by the partners, and 
there was a presumption of equal distribution on 
divorce. Women were allowed 112 days of mater- 
nity leave on full pay, and could take up to a year 
off work if they wished. Pregnant or nursing women 
could not have their pay reduced, or be dismissed: 
part-time work was a statutory option for mothers 
with small children. 

In the early days of Soviet influence in Central 
Asia, Moscow’s policy was to dismantle marriage. 
It saw it as the product, repository, and breeder 
of anti-Soviet values. But this was to change. By 
Stalin’s time marriage was seen as an important 
social adhesive, divorce as socially corrosive, and 
the production of children as an industrial and 
military imperative. There were few consequential 
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changes in the substantive family law of the Soviet 
Union, but practice began to change. Couples who 
wanted to divorce were required to appear before 
a reconciliation committee to explore the possibil- 
ity of marital salvage. The committees were legally 
fairly impotent, but in practice they were used until 
the 1980s to make divorce a lot more difficult than 
the law said it should be. 

The evolution toward Soviet endorsement of 
marriage was formalized in 1968 with the law 
entitled “Principles of Legislation on Marriage and 
the Family of the USSR and the Union Republics,” 
which provided that parents must “raise their chil- 
dren in the spirit of the moral code of a builder of 
communism, to attend to their physical develop- 
ment and their instruction in and preparation for 
socially useful activity.” Soviet family law did not 
regulate any more explicitly the relations between 
parents and children. It did not need to. The cited 
clause said that parents held their children on trust 
for the state. Alleged breach of that trusteeship obli- 
gation often led dissenting parents to the gulags. 

The law of inheritance has always posed a prob- 
lem for communists. For a true believer, property 
always belongs to the state, and so must revert to 
the state on death. But from the birth of the Soviet 
entity such a pure rule was recognized by the legis- 
lature to be unworkable. So in all parts of the Soviet 
Union there were always exceptions. From the 
start it was possible to bequeath both real and per- 
sonal property to close relations. The law became 
increasingly liberal, and in any event the state often 
turned a blind eye to legally dubious bequests. By 
the time the Soviet Union collapsed there were few 
restrictions on what one could do with one’s prop- 
erty either in death or life. The modern law of the 
Central Asian states is similarly laissez faire. 

Moscow eased the war on Islam from the early 
1930s onwards. At least in the matter of outward 
Islamic practice, it had been very successful. By 
the end of the Second World War veiled women 
were a rare sight throughout most of Central Asia. 
The disparity between the literacy rates of men 
and women narrowed significantly and continued 
to narrow until the end of the Soviet period. By 
then, 96 percent of Central Asian girls were liter- 
ate. The collectivization of agriculture and press- 
ing industrial imperatives involved large numbers 
of women in the national economic effort. By the 
end of the Soviet period 90 percent of adult Central 
Asian women worked outside the home. All this 
did something to erode the traditional patriarchy. 
But Stalin could not undo in a few decades what 
millennia of steppe and mountain life had created. 
The basic structures survived, to be revived and 
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potentially to be re-Islamicized. Across the Cauca- 
sus, Ataturk had had his own secular revolution, 
formally abolishing Shari‘a law in 1926, banning 
the veil, and excising Islam from public expres- 
sions of nationhood. Turkish women were given 
the right to vote in and run for municipal elections 
in 1930 and national elections in 1934. Despite the 
stridency of Ataturk’s rhetoric, Turkey was a lot 
gentler than Stalin’s Soviet Union, and the old ways 
and beliefs were wounded less in Turkey than in the 
Soviet Union. 

Wars can help to emancipate women — to show 
them and to show men that they can run things 
on their own while the men are off fighting. The 
Second World War did something of this for the 
women of Soviet Central Asia, although collectiv- 
ization had done a great deal of it already. Certainly 
the postwar period was a bad time for Islam. The 
underground enthusiasm generated by the repres- 
sion of the 1920s and 1930s had subsided: secular- 
ism, superimposed on a bruised patriarchy, seemed 
to have won the day. 

The former Soviet Central Asian republics gained 
their independence in 1991. Their governments, 
generally headed by old Soviet functionaries, are 
authoritarian and deeply suspicious of Islam. 
Knowing how to act on that suspicion is difficult 
for them, but they all recognize the political signifi- 
cance of female emancipation in the control of reac- 
tionary Islam, and give some resources to nudge it 
forward. In Azerbaijan, for example, the govern- 
ment has funded huge women’s clubs for newly 
unveiled women. These give instruction in reading, 
writing, and household management, and act as 
social clubs; they try to normalize the unveiled life. 

The Central Asian states have, by and large, left 
in place the old Soviet legislation regulating fam- 
ily matters. The traditional practices of bride price, 
dowry, and so on, which never ceased during the 
Soviet era, are now practiced openly. In Kazakh- 
stan, for instance, the groom gives a vigorously 
negotiated amount of livestock to the bride’s family 
in return for the bride’s hand. There is sometimes 
some reciprocation: the bride sometimes con- 
tributes some of her family’s animals to the new 
household. The dowry is a familial asset, not the 
husband’s: it can only be inherited by the children 
of the marriage. 

The extended family remains powerful in all the 
Central Asian states. A newly married woman is 
likely to be young and to have little income-gen- 
erating power of her own. Until she has produced 
her first child she is at the bottom of the familial 
pecking-order, and (particularly in Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan) her parents-in-law are likely to be the 
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ultimate arbiters of decisions about her life. They 
will determine whether she goes out to work, 
whether she can study, and how often she sees her 
own family. The laws of the land give her auton- 
omy: they are often trumped by the unwritten laws 
of the community. 

Arranged marriages are still common throughout 
Central Asia: in both rural and urban communities 
a significant minority of brides do not know their 
husbands before the wedding day. There have been 
complaints that some states, notably Uzbekistan, 
are beginning to unravel some of the old Soviet laws 
that protected the rights of women in marriage — 
making it difficult for women to obtain divorces 
or to be given an equitable financial settlement on 
divorce. After a few decades of reasonably easy 
divorce, the reconciliation committees are again 
being abused to frustrate divorce. The pattern is of 
reversion to the old patriarchal presumptions: in 
Uzbekistan women whose husbands do not consent 
to divorce have sometimes been debarred from all 
claims to the matrimonial assets. 

Following the Soviet pattern, all the former Soviet 
states acknowledge the mother’s right to custody of 
the children, give paid maternity leave of varying 
lengths, (often, at the moment at least, consider- 
ably longer than under the Soviet regime) and pay 
the mother an allowance in relation to each child, 
whether legitimate or not. If the biological mother 
is not the primary carer the benefits can be trans- 
ferred to whoever is. 

Increasingly, these benefits are casualties of the 
economic pressures on Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus: in Georgia, for instance, paid maternity 
leave has been dramatically curtailed. This pattern 
is likely to be repeated throughout the region: child 
and maternal support are being pushed ever further 
down the list of national priorities. 

Muslims comprise the majority of the popula- 
tion in all the Central Asian and Caucasian states 
except Kazakhstan, where the proportion is about 
50 percent. Those proportions may well grow in 
the future. There are some indications that Islamic 
enthusiasm is growing too, but Hanafi Islam has 
never been fertile soil for violent Islamic revolution. 
The veil is commonly seen in Uzbekistan and Tajik- 
istan. Islamist groups, especially in Tajikistan, are 
advocating voluntary seclusion of women. Gulf oil 
money pays for splendid new mosques and Islamic 
schools throughout the region. 

Most of the Central Asian republics are worse 
off economically than they were under the Soviet 
regime, which subsidized Central Asia. Economic 
considerations are important in determining the 
way that Central Asian women live. While Islam 


classically flourishes where there is economic hard- 
ship and political repression, those conditions can 
sometimes inhibit a conservative Islamic lifestyle. 
Seclusion in Tajikistan, for instance, is unpopular 
because it means that only men can support the fam- 
ily financially, and that is difficult. The marriage 
and divorce rates have dropped dramatically in 
the region since independence. In the Caucasus the 
marriage rate has fallen by 49 percent since 1989; 
the divorce rate has fallen by 57 percent. In Cen- 
tral Asia the corresponding figures are 31 percent 
for marriage and 7 percent for divorce. Economic 
hardship is commonly given as the reason: dowries 
are more difficult to find. Those women who do 
marry seem to be marrying earlier than they did; 
again, economic necessity might be the reason. 

Despite the drop in the overall incidence of mar- 
riage, polygyny (banned in the Soviet era but never 
entirely extinguished) is growing in popularity 
throughout the region. It remains technically unlaw- 
ful, since the old Soviet legislation still applies. 
There are several reasons for its renaissance. Par- 
ticularly in Tajikistan, the large number of men 
working abroad has meant a dearth of male candi- 
dates for marriage back at home. Although women 
tend to dislike the idea of polygyny, it is often seen 
as preferable to destitution or prostitution. Some- 
times having an additional wife is simply a badge 
of wealth. And sometimes the men have mundane 
practical reasons: in Kazakhstan, for instance, sec- 
ond wives are often rather older than the first, and 
are frequently justified financially on the grounds 
of the help they can give around the house, and with 
the children of the already established family. 

Covert polygyny leaves women terribly exposed. 
There are calls throughout many of the Central 
Asian republics (most stridently in Tajikistan) for 
legal recognition and regulation of polygamous 
marriages. Predictably, these calls are often framed 
in Islamic terms, and accordingly often resisted on 
the grounds that if Shari‘a gets a foot in the legal 
door it will soon take over the whole house. 

Both the incidence and the severity of domestic 
violence (often an index of economic depression) 
have apparently increased significantly across Cen- 
tral Asia since the fall of the Soviet Union. In 1997, 
25 percent of women in Azerbaijan reported being 
beaten regularly and forbidden to leave the house 
alone. In Tajikistan, 23 percent of women reported 
physical domestic abuse. In Kyrgyzstan, injuries 
from domestic violence requiring hospital attention 
are increasing. 

Afghanistan is of course a much discussed excep- 
tion to much of what has been said in this entry. 
Historically a liberal Hanafi state, it was catapulted 
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into the notorious rule of the Taliban by the Soviet 
invasion of 1979, the subsequent war, and the 
triumphant expulsion of the Soviets in 1989. The 
Taliban regime fell in 2001. The new constitution 
says that no law should be “contrary to Islam,” 
and requires the state to create a democratic society 
based on social justice, and to protect human dig- 
nity and rights. The state is pledged to abide by the 
United Nations Charter, a number of international 
treaties and conventions, and the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. It remains to be seen what 
this means in practice for Afghanistan’s women. 
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CHARLES FOSTER 


The Ottoman Empire 


Family law in the last century of the Ottoman 
Empire was not the sole creation of the Ottoman 
state. It was the result of a processs that began in the 
seventh century as legal scholars drew on the fun- 
damental texts of Islam (Shari‘a) to formulate the 
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laws that would apply in the area of personal status. 
Eventually, out of this period of intense intellectual 
activity four canonical schools of Islamic law devel- 
oped in Sunni Islam (Hanafi, Shafi, Maliki, and 
Hanbali). All these schools were represented within 
the Muslim communities of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Muslim community itself was not monolithic 
but included a wide variety of ethnic groups, and 
urban and rural communities. The official school of 
the empire was the Hanafi, founded by Abi Hanifa 
(d. 750) and including the legal opinions of his two 
famous disciples Aba: Yisuf (d. 798) and al-Shay- 
bani (d. 805). 

Islamic law was not the only law in the Otto- 
man Empire. As early as the fifteenth century, Otto- 
man sultans were supplementing Islamic law with 
kaniins (imperial decrees) on matters that were not 
dealt with by the Shari‘a. The decrees usually con- 
cerned commercial or administrative matters. The 
Sultan was the head and protector of the faith and, 
with the approval of the highest religious authori- 
ties, the kanuns were certified as in agreement with 
Islamic law. During the Tanzimat period (1839- 
76), judicial reform occurred under pressure from 
foreign powers who had commercial interests in the 
Ottoman Empire, and as a result of the recognition 
by Ottoman officials that regularization of the legal 
system was necessary for the empire to compete in 
the world. Codification of commercial, penal, and 
maritime procedural laws was modeled on Euro- 
pean legal codes but with Islamic law still main- 
taining a role wherever possible. These laws were 
applied in new court systems called the Nizamiyya 
Courts for Ottoman subjects, and in Mixed Courts 
for cases involving foreigners. Eventually, some 
portions of the civil law — the law of contracts and 
obligations and of civil procedure — were codified 
in the Mecelle that was issued in 1876 and became 
the Ottoman Civil Code in 1877. 

Family law in the nineteenth century remained 
strictly under the Shari‘a and the Shari‘a court sys- 
tem, and outside the legal reforms and codifica- 
tion process. With respect to marriage, polygamy 
was legal but only occurred in a small percentage 
of marriages. Muslim women were required to be 
monogamous while a Muslim man could marry 
up to four wives at one time. Any other forms of 
marriage in Sunni Islam were forbidden, with the 
exception of the right of a man to concubinage with 
his female slaves. (The institution of slavery was 
gradually abandoned over the course of the nine- 
teenth century.) 

Divorce was permitted but not to be taken lightly. 
According to a tradition from the Prophet, to God 
divorce was the most hateful of all things permit- 
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ted. The institution of ‘idda was created to amelio- 
rate the effects of divorce. A woman would have to 
wait for a designated period of time, usually three 
months, before she could remarry. The waiting 
time allowed for the recognition of the paternity of 
any child she might be carrying, and it also allowed 
the husband an opportunity to reconsider his desire 
to divorce, which may have been made hastily. 

The most frequent method of divorce was talaq, a 
unilateral pronunciation of divorce by the husband. 
The wife had no right to such a form of divorce 
and under Hanafi law she could not seek judicial 
dissolution, no matter how miserable her situation. 
However, in 1915 two imperial edicts were pro- 
nounced whereby a wife could seek judicial disso- 
lution of her marriage if her husband had deserted 
her and/or if he was proved to be afflicted with a 
dangerous disease (Anderson 1959, 53). 

There was another form of divorce whereby a 
women could find release from a marriage. In this 
form, known as khul‘, a husband and wife mutually 
agree to divorce on condition the wife returns the 
dower (mahr). This form of divorce could be abused 
by a husband who might attempt to coerce his wife 
into returning her dower so that he might use that 
money to contract another marriage. Such abuse 
was forbidden in the Qur’an (Anderson 1959, 52). 

Under Hanafi law, jurists attempted to find ways 
for the wife to attain divorce. For example, she could 
write into the marriage contract the stipulation that 
should her husband take a second wife she would 
automatically be divorced. Another method that 
made divorce a matter for serious consideration was 
the division of the dower into two parts. In Islam, 
the groom paid the dower to the bride and the dower 
belonged to her alone, whether or not the couple 
later dissolved the marriage. Dividing the payment 
of the dower into two parts, the first and smaller 
sum paid at the time of the marriage and the larger 
sum paid upon divorce, could prohibit capricious 
dissolution of marriage (Anderson 1959, §7). 

The law of inheritance is very clearly stated in 
the Quran. It is a system of allocation of shares 
worked out with intricate precision and covering 
every conceivable case that might arise with respect 
to surviving heirs. The share system instituted in 
the Quran was an improvement over the agnate 
system that had existed in pre-Islamic Arabia. In 
addition to including descendants of the deceased, 
Quranic rules included ascendants and collaterals, 
both male and female (Anderson 1959, 59-69). 


REFORM OF FAMILY LAW 
A progressive attempt to codify the Islamic law 
of personal status was finally taken in 1917 with 
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the promulgation of the Law of Family Rights. 
The subject matter of this regulation included mar- 
riage, dowry, divorce, separation, and ‘idda. With 
respect to age of marriage, the man should be at 
least 18 and the girl at least 17. Previously, the age 
of marriage had not been regulated. Both parties 
could receive the court’s permission to marry at a 
younger age if they could prove they had reached 
puberty and if the girl’s guardian gave his consent. 
Furthermore, no marriages of minors could be 
arranged if the boy had not reached 12 and the girl 
had not reached 9 years of age. The couple must 
also have shown the condition of competence when 
the contract was arranged, otherwise the marriage 
was considered irregular (fasid). The Explanatory 
Memorandum to the 1917 law explained that an 
irregular marriage would be considered terminated 
at once, and there would be no rights to obedience, 
maintenance, or inheritance. The only exception 
was in the event of consummation in which case the 
women could receive her dower and was obliged 
to keep the ‘“idda period on separation in order to 
determine the paternity of any child that might be 
born of the union (Anderson 1951a, 116, 121). 

The codification of family law was extraordi- 
nary in that it accepted regulations not only from 
Hanafi sources, but also opinions from the other 
three schools of Sunni jurisprudence. This law 
rapidly lost applicability in the Ottoman Empire, 
but remained the law in Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Israel (Anderson 1951, 38- 
9). The law was also important because it set an 
example for modernist legislation that saw fruits 
in Egypt from 1920 onwards when a series of regu- 
lations were enacted that attempted to regulate 
family law, religious courts, inheritance, waqf, and 
legacies. These regulations later abolished religious 
courts and attempted restrictions on polygamy and 
unilateral divorce (Schacht 1964, 103). 
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KarEN M. KERN 


Memory, Women, and Community 


South Asia: The Indian Partition of 1947 


The Partition of the Indian subcontinent in 1947 
can undoubtedly be regarded as one of the greatest 
humanitarian catastrophes of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Based on the Muslim League’s “two-nation- 
theory,” the regions of Punjab and Bengal, where 
the population was predominantly Muslim, were 
divided. As a consequence, Sikhs and Hindus left 
the regions which make up the country of Pakistan 
today, and millions of Muslims left for the territo- 
ries which later became a part of Pakistan. All in all, 
twelve million people were forced into migration, 
during which millions were killed. Approximately 
seventy-five thousand women became victims of 
sexual violence, rape, and abduction. The system- 
atic rape of women belonging to “other” religious 
groups was very common and in order to avoid 
these terrible experiences, they underwent honor 
killings committed by their own families, or forced 
conversions. 

The rehabilitation of these traumatized women 
seemed to be one of the first aims and objectives 
of both states. It was women who were particu- 
larly involved in this work, such as the wives of the 
leaders of the Muslim League. Urban women from 
well-educated families like Begum Rana Liaqat ‘Ali 
Khan and Begum Jahanara Shahnawaz began their 
activities to rehabilitate the victims of Partition. It 
can also be said that the “recovery of our women” 
and the “restoration of their women” (Pandey 
2001, 165) created further difficulties between the 
newly created states of India and Pakistan. 

Over the following decades, Partition remained 
either a national or a personal trauma, which could 
not be discussed. Some women felt that their silence 
was a way of not having to be reminded of painful 
emotional wounds and trauma. The sensitive issue 
of “female honor” (closely connected to female 
sexuality) was not a subject that could be discussed. 
This was further compounded because the process 
of restoration and recovery was ended in official 
terms around 1951, and a great number of women 
abducted during the heights of violence hesitated 
to return to their former homeland. They decided 
to remain in their new “homes” for fear of being 
rejected and bringing shame on their original fami- 
lies. Some of them lived more than 40 years with 
their abductors’ families or in women’s shelters. 


In any case, they were not free to decide whether 
they should stay or leave, but became an issue to 
be decided by the nation and community. Often, 
these women were not open to a process of personal 
histories or mourning for a long time. 

At the same time, the process of writing “his- 
tory” started in India as well as in Pakistan, which 
was synonymous with the official history of the 
two states. Scholarly efforts focused on the events 
and decisions of politicians and memories and 
(auto)biographies of decision-makers. Women in 
this process were marginalized and perhaps felt 
that their memories and stories were not worth 
mentioning and remembering. 

People in India were confronted, however, with 
their memories of Partition (or its “history”) again 
during the 1984 violent acts against the Sikhs and 
in the Hindu—Muslim riots in 1992 after the demo- 
lition of the Babri Masjid in Ayodhya. It seems to 
be obvious that the (re)construction of communi- 
ties depends on the reconstruction of the past and 
often is enacted through “the language of violence” 
(Pandey 2001, 204). 

Partition became a focus of major scholarly inter- 
est in 1997, the soth anniversary of India’s inde- 
pendence and the events surrounding Partition, 
which the famous Indian historian Mushirul Hasan 
(1997) calls The Other Face of Freedom. In 1998, 
Urvashi Butalia published her well-known and well 
received book, The Other Side of Silence, in which 
she collected memories of female victims of Parti- 
tion, mainly from Sikh and Hindu backgrounds. 
Some women spoke about the violent events of 
Partition for the first time in 40 years. This meant 
reliving trauma, pain, and anger and started a pro- 
cess of introspection, remembrance, and mourning 
(Kabir 2005 190). Butalia herself stated that every 
story contained a “different Partition,” hinting at 
the fact that every woman, irrespective of whether 
she was Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, Bengali, or Punjabi, 
had different experiences and memories of the 
same event. 

The Partition became a subject of literature as 
early as the 1950s, yet it remained a strong taboo 
in Bollywood (the Bombay film industry) until 
recently. Several female novelists and writers dis- 
cussed the events of Partition quite soon after it 
had happened. Most of these novels, such as Atia 
Hosain’s (‘Attiyya Husayn, 1913-98) Sunlight ona 
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Broken Column and Qurratulain Hyder’s (Qurrat 
al-‘Ayn Haydar, b. 1927) Akhir-i shab ke hamsafar 
(Fireflies in the mist) are memoirs of a childhood in 
pre-Partition India. Both novels are written from 
the perspective of the Muslim upper class. They 
can easily be compared to Bapsi Sidhwa’s (b. 1938) 
Cracking India (also published under the title Ice- 
Candy Man), which describes the terrible events 
from the perspective of Lenny, a Parsi Zoroastrian 
girl from Lahore. Some of these stories are mostly 
autobiographical, some are “fiction.” All the novels 
have a common theme of Partition as a major dis- 
ruption to life — disruption which was so complete 
that it ended youth/childhood without a chance of 
any return to the former way of life. 

As the Indo-Canadian writer Shauna Singh Bald- 
win (b. 1962) stated in her novel, What the Body 
Remembers (1999), stories are not told for telling, 
they are told for teaching. She further underlines 
the role of “oral history” in a society with a high 
percentage of illiterate people. If one assumes that 
in South Asia a high percentage of women are illit- 
erate, one can appreciate the important role of the 
oral tradition for keeping memories alive. 

Some of these novels on Partition were turned 
into popular films in Bollywood cinema. One of the 
firstsuccessful ofthesewas Garam Hawa (Hotwinds, 
directed by M.S. Sathyu, 1973), based on a (unpub- 
lished) novel by Ismat Chughtai (‘Ismat Chugta’, 
1915-91). Bapsi Sidhwa’s Cracking India was the 
original idea for Earth (1998), the controversial sec- 
ond part of Indo-Canadian director Deepa Mehta’s 
film trilogy about India. Amrita Pritam’s (1919- 
2005) Hindi novel Pinjar (The skeleton) was filmed 
in 2003 under the same title by Chandraprakash 
Dwivedi. It is the story of a Hindu girl Puro who is 
abducted shortly before Partition by a Muslim man 
because of a family feud. When her family refuses 
to take her back, Puro decides to live as a Muslim 
and later — during Partition — helps other women. 

All these female writers’ stories can be seen as 
representing those women who cannot express 
their memories (in writing). All these narratives and 
films are instinctively understood on both sides of 
the Indo—Pakistan border. This fact may help to 
excavate memories beyond ethnic, religious, and 
national borders and thus help to overcome feelings 
of pain, trauma, and loss and to create a “cultural 
memory” and a “culture of mourning” which cross 
political boundaries. 
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CLAUDIA PRECKEL 


Memory, Women, and Community 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


This entry examines the role of women in Sub- 
Saharan Islamic cultures in the reproduction of 
household and community, their place in associa- 
tions and politics, their relationship to Islam, and 
their involvement with processes of remembering 
and forgetting and identity formation. The nature 
of women’s involvement in the reproduction of col- 
lective life and in memory work in African Islamic 
cultures is influenced by local social structures and 
cultural traditions, social status, rural or urban 
location, theological orientation, migration, and 
globalization, as is shown here. A brief outline of 
the historical and geographical contours of Islam 
and Islamic cultures on the continent serves as 
background to the discussion. 

All Sub-Saharan African countries have at least 
small Muslim populations today and Islam con- 
tinues to expand on the continent (for a history of 
Islam in different parts of Africa and a comparative 
treatment of relevant themes, see Levztion and Pou- 
wels 2000). However, our focus is on regions and 
nation-states where Islam dominates cultural and 
political life.! These include the Sahelian countries 
from Mauritania and Senegal in the west to Sudan 
in the east, northern Nigeria, the savanna areas of 
Céte d’Ivoire and Guinea, as well as the coastal 
areas and islands of Northeast and East Africa from 
the Red Sea southward along the Indian Ocean to 
northern Mozambique. Islamic Sub-Saharan Africa 
is diverse in terms of its historical experience and 
cultural traditions. This diversity has been further 
enhanced by the development of various Sufi orders 
and the influence of reform movements at different 
points in time. 


WOMEN, HOUSEHOLD, AND COMMUNITY 

Women in Islamic Africa, like their counterparts 
elsewhere on the continent, are active in the eco- 
nomic and social reproduction of the household, 
the wider kin group, and community. The manner 
of their involvement varies according to social sta- 
tus and rural or urban location and has changed in 
relation to broader historical processes. In nomadic 
pastoral societies such as the Tuareg of West Africa, 
women historically herded small animals and con- 
struct and own the family tent. Among the Lebu 
fisher people of Senegal and the Bozo of Mali, 


women are in charge of marketing fish locally and 
of drying or smoking it for export. In agricultural 
societies, non-aristocratic women worked in the 
fields alongside men to produce food for the house- 
hold and for the life cycle rituals that helped recon- 
stitute kin networks and community relations. 
Urban women engage in a range of occupations, 
depending on their educational background. They 
frequently join together to pool funds in rotating 
credit associations in order to generate capital for 
specific projects or enhance their ability to take care 
of family needs. Women’s withdrawal from the 
public sphere and extra-household income-gener- 
ating activities is limited to particular societies or 
social strata rather than being the norm. In north- 
ern Nigeria, for example, the theocratic emirates 
which emerged from the jihad of Usman dan Fodio 
in the early nineteenth century promoted the seclu- 
sion of women. This move was facilitated by the 
availability of slaves who could replace women of 
wealthy families in agricultural and other manual 
labor. Elite women became active in the manage- 
ment of households. Those who were learned also 
dispensed religious education and mobilized other 
women through their teaching. Similar patterns 
developed along the Swahili coast of East Africa 
and in some Maraka towns of the Middle Niger 
(now Mali). Female seclusion spread to all seg- 
ments of society in northern Nigeria during the 
colonial period as a result of both administrative 
policies that reinforced Islamic centers of author- 
ity and cultural resistance to colonialism that met 
with greater tolerance when expressed in a religious 
idiom. In the struggle for independence and in 
post-independence Nigeria, seclusion also became 
integral to a northern pan-regional Muslim iden- 
tity (Cooper 1998, Imam 1994). The majority of 
women nonetheless remained economically active 
behind compound walls, for example by process- 
ing peanuts and preparing food that was then sold 
by children. In other parts of Muslim West Africa 
the more recent curtailment of women’s work in 
household fields, viewed as a greater commitment 
to Islam, is not linked to seclusion and has freed 
them to engage in income-generating activities on 
their own behalf. This shift away from food pro- 
duction for the collectivity benefits themselves and 
their children, although they may also use their 
earnings to purchase food for the nuclear unit in 
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times of need. In rural northern Sudan, women’s 
gradual withdrawal from the household agricul- 
tural labor force followed the establishment of an 
irrigated cotton scheme as the religious practices 
of the male civil servants associated with it and the 
separation of gender roles they followed came to be 
seen as models of proper Islam. The reorientation 
of women’s responsibilities and spheres of activity 
continued under the influence of a more text-based 
form of Islam introduced by male labor migrants to 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states. Their differential 
involvement with the world economy often aligns 
returning men with economic well-being, produc- 
tion, and orthodox Islamic knowledge and women 
with consumption, the maintenance of tradition, 
and ignorance in religious matters (Bernal 1994). 
Yet as integration into world commodity circuits 
takes men away from the village the daily manage- 
ment of the household and the reproduction of kin 
and community relationships falls to women. In 
Senegal, young Muride* men have responded to the 
prolonged economic crisis by migrating abroad in 
large numbers to generate income, setting in motion 
new gender dynamics. With older men marginal- 
ized due to their lack of resources, senior women 
take charge of the household and become centrally 
involved in arranging marriages and distributing 
bridewealth. The increased importance of money 
and commodities in the construction of alliances 
compels men to extend their stays abroad and young 
women to remain in their mother’s homes longer 
or, once married, to live with their mothers-in-law. 
This brings with it new tensions between genders 
and generations and may even lead to the break- 
up of relationships (Buggenhagen 2002). In Mali, 
some women, upon their husband’s departure, are 
able to return to their family of origin where they 
are empowered by their position as daughter and 
freed from certain household duties. 


WOMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS AND FORMS OF 

POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 

Women’s participation in public life has been 
mediated by a variety of associations created to 
articulate their visions and needs. Although these 
have not always challenged existing gender distinc- 
tions, they have provided women with sources of 
emotional, social, and economic support as well 
as tools to negotiate political and historical trans- 
formations. In early and mid-twentieth-century 
coastal East Africa, for example, urban women 
formed dance associations that reflected communal 
divisions and competed against each other. Some 
used the leadership skills they developed in these 
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groups to organize women around social and polit- 
ical issues (Mirza and Strobel 1989). In Tanzania, 
women’s music and dance groups contributed to 
the creation of a nationalist consciousness and a 
national language by including political songs and 
slogans in their Swahili language performances. 
Many women in these groups became actively 
involved in political mobilization during the strug- 
gle for independence but they were later excluded 
from participation in the nation-building process 
(Geiger 1997). 

Around the time of independence in Mali (1960) 
women’s associations were dissolved and a national 
women’s organization was gradually established, 
but it was subordinated to the interests of male- 
dominated political parties. Women and _ their 
leaders were able to turn this situation of gender 
separation partly to their own advantage. Portray- 
ing themselves as the only ones able to represent 
women’s interests, some women leaders became 
privileged spokespersons for their female followers. 
Building on a complicated politics of gift exchange, 
they developed powerful women-centered social 
networks that have been activated for political 
purposes. Such systems of patronage were used to 
support women leaders’ careers within the national 
women’s organization as well as the candidacy of 
male party leaders. Following the democratic turn 
in the early 1990s, women’s associations have 
increasingly rallied around women political candi- 
dates, thus contributing to women’s greater repre- 
sentation in state institutions (De Jorio 2001). 

The relationship between politics and religion in 
Africa as elsewhere is a complex one. The educated 
political elites of former French colonies, such as 
Senegal or Mali, have inherited from their colonial 
metropole a commitment to the strict separation 
of the secular and public sphere from religious and 
private life (Dunbar 2000), although this has not 
gone unchallenged. Occasionally secular and reli- 
gious agendas overlap, showing the interrelation of 
these two aspects of life. Hale (1997) highlights how 
secularists and Islamists in Sudan, in spite of their 
obvious political differences, have used women to 
promote their political interests. For both male sec- 
ularists and Islamists, women have come to symbol- 
ize the ideal society that they endeavor to promote. 
Islam, as any other religion, has at times become an 
ideological medium for the articulation of politi- 
cal agendas, class interests, and world-views. In 
northern Nigeria, where Islam has been integral to 
both identity formation and identity politics, gen- 
der relations have been used as one marker of the 
identity politics discourse in internal as well as in 
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external conflicts (Imam 1994). Although women 
have never been mere bystanders in these struggles, 
as noted by Imam (1994), they created national 
organizations in the 1980s to better advance their 
political interests in accordance with their visions 
of gender relations. Women obtained the vote in 
1975 and access to political office as part of the 
struggle of northern Nigerian men to maintain con- 
trol of the state. 


WOMEN, MEMORY, AND ISLAM 

Anthropological and historical research in the 
region under discussion, as elsewhere on the con- 
tinent, long considered men to be the bearers of 
historical knowledge. This was in part due to the 
scholarly emphasis on the history of early states, 
the expansion of Islam and Islamic movements, and 
colonization — all topics which were the domain 
of male bards and elders according to local social 
norms. Feminist scholarship has broadened the 
focus of research by foregrounding women’s histor- 
ical agency. Although men may be the publicly rec- 
ognized narrators of tradition, women frequently 
have significant knowledge of societal matters in 
addition to gender-specific areas of interest, even 
if they express this knowledge in more restricted 
arenas and/or privilege more mediated forms of 
communication such as rituals, songs, and other 
expressive forms. While still relatively limited, there 
is, however, a growing body of literature dedicated 
to women and Islam in Africa, which explores the 
numerous forms of women’s participation in Islam 
as well as their role in the making and transmission 
of traditions. 

Historically, scholars’ attention focused on wom- 
en’s participation in religious activities ostensibly 
marginal to Islam, such as spirit possession (Cou- 
lon 1988). While women seemed to thrive in such 
popular religious traditions, men dominated in the 
practice of Islam. More recent studies show how 
women’s possession cults, far from being static and 
insular, are in continuous change and have indeed 
integrated various Islamic elements among oth- 
ers. Some of the best-known cases of spirit posses- 
sion include the zar cult in northern Sudan (Boddy 
1989), the bori cult among the Hausa of Niger and 
Nigeria (Masquelier 2001), and the Hauka among 
the Songhai of Niger (Stoller 1989). In all these 
instances women dominate (or dominated) these 
religious fields, which allow them to articulate their 
own views of social changes, develop their sense 
of identity, create important social networks, gain 
access to material wealth, collectively address par- 
ticipants’ concerns and problems, and, on occasion, 
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challenge the gender hierarchy. As Cooper (1998) 
notes, women’s involvements with spirit possession 
were differently regarded according to various his- 
torical contexts. Thus, they were supported by the 
tolerant form of Islam that characterized the Hausa 
Kingdoms in the late eighteenth century. Aristo- 
cratic women, even the king’s relatives, were the 
leaders of such religious groups. This only changed 
with the jihad of the early nineteenth century, when 
Usman dan Fodio and his followers attempted to 
eliminate possession cults as un-Islamic practices. 

At the same time, Islam has played an impor- 
tant role in the betterment of women’s education. 
Scholars have documented women’s increasing 
involvement with the teaching of Islam, specifically 
to women and children, and the emergence of Mus- 
lim female scholars of repute during and after the 
Fulani jibad led by Usman dan Fodio (Boyd and 
Last 1989, Cooper 1998). Women are also active in 
the Sufi orders, often considered more popular ver- 
sions of Islam. Orders such as the Layéne of Senegal 
promote gender equality and encourage women’s 
participation in religious matters. Some scholars 
suggest that the mystic quality of Sufism may enable 
women to increase their participation in fields from 
which they had been traditionally excluded (Mbow 
1997). While men dominate the mosques, women 
are particularly active in the worshipping of saints 
and jins, as followers and supporters of marabouts 
(Coulon 1988), and members of religious associa- 
tions (Rosander 1997, Sanankoua 1991). Further- 
more, a few Senegalese women such as Sokhna 
Magat Diop of the Mouride order have attained 
widely recognized leadership positions. 

More recent studies show women’s increasing 
involvement with Islamic revivals (Bodman 1998). 
For instance, a study by Schulz (2004) shows how 
the establishment of a presidential democracy in 
Mali in 1993 has also triggered the burgeoning of 
new Islamic women’s associations, in addition to a 
multiplicity of other women’s groups with a variety 
of goals and aspirations, thus contributing to the 
widening and diversification of the public sphere. 

Within these different historical, social, and reli- 
gious contexts women’s involvement with memory 
work has been greatly variable. Selective read- 
ings of the past, in particular of Islam’s formative 
period, have been crucial in the reformulation of 
contemporary religious and political agendas. In 
a context of political and religious crisis (and per- 
ceived attack from the West) people’s domestic life 
becomes a bastion against political and economic 
forces people feel unable to control. Women as 
mothers and wives are the central pivot of family 
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life and as such often become the major target of 
political and religious reforms aimed to counter 
cultural alienation, as has been seen in contempo- 
rary northern Sudan and northern Nigeria. 

Women have been presented as custodians of 
religious traditions that need to be reformed if not 
forgotten for the development of a more orthodox 
version of Islam. This is the case of the ritual crying 
that women traditionally performed at funerals in 
certain rural areas of northern Sudan (Bernal 1997). 
Women’s traditions are here seen as preventing or 
delaying the spread of modernization, Islamic reli- 
gious reforms, the achievement of wealth, educa- 
tion, and a more individualized understanding of 
the self. Such a negative vision of certain women’s 
traditions has come to be embraced at least in 
part by large portions of the population including 
women who view modernization and reformist 
Islam as mutually supportive projects. 

Another, more progressive, version of the return 
to tradition is the one supported by women intel- 
lectuals or by progressive Muslim male intellectuals 
who are attempting to combine a gender activist’s 
agenda with an Islamic agenda (see Hale 1997). In 
this exegetical tradition we find varying degrees of 
commitment to gender equality. What is significant 
here is that women are re-reading Islamic texts (in 
particular the badiths, in which generations of male 
scholars have recorded and passed on the actions 
and thoughts of the Prophet) to free Islam from 
exogenous customs that reflect local patriarchal 
traditions and foreground readings of Islamic texts 
that support women’s civil rights. 

In sum, women’s roles in society and their place 
in memory work depend on a variety of cultural, 
social, economic, and political factors that may 
find expression in specific readings and practices of 
Islam, and that only detailed historical and anthro- 
pological studies can illuminate. 


1. The Islamic communities of east-central Africa origi- 
nated at the end of the fifteenth century, but Muslims have 
remained a minority there. Nonetheless, they are increas- 
ingly a force to be reckoned with in Malawi and Mozam- 
bique (Alpers 2000). In South Africa, Islam also remained 
confined to a minority population (about 500,000 out 
of 40 million according to the 1996 census), although it 
arrived with immigrants in the Cape during the seven- 
teenth century and in Natal during the nineteenth century. 
Since the end of Apartheid, Islam is rapidly superseding 
language, class, ethnicity, and regionalism as a marker of 
identity among Muslim South Africans (Vaheed 2000). 
For a history of Islam in different parts of Africa and a 
comparative treatment of relevant themes, see Levtzion 
and Pouwels (2000). 

2. The Muride Sufi order was founded around 1905 by 
Cheikh Amadou Bamba Mbacké, a descendant of a schol- 
arly Qadiri family. Although he was not politically active, 
his ability to attract followers led the French to exile 
him first to Gabon and later to Mauritania. He settled 
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in Diourbel after his return to Senegal in 1912. When he 
died in 1927 the French moved his tomb to nearby Touba, 
which then became the spiritual capital of the order. The 
Muridiyya has become the second largest Sufi order in 
Senegal, after the Tijaniyya. 
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Military: Women’s Participation in 


The Caucasus 


Women in the Caucasus region are connected to 
the military in four ways: as members of the Rus- 
sian military forces, members of the Chechen rebels 
or other political agents resisting Russian control, 
soldiers’ mothers, or civilians brutalized by the 
conflict. At the beginning of the twenty-first cen- 
tury women represented at minimum ro percent 
of the Russian military, numbering some 115,000; 
however, most of these positions were clustered in 
clerical work, communications, administration, 
and medicine (Mathers 2000). Although women 
are not recruited to higher military schools, women 
may advance in the officer corps in the fields of 
medicine and law and administrative areas, such 
as economics. Women have also been entering the 
military through contract services and numbered 
some 46,000 among the first cohort of contracted 
workers (ibid.). While women can only serve in 
certain areas deemed appropriate by the Russian 
High Command, filling these rear echelon positions 
remains important as the Russian army in particu- 
lar has a difficult time recruiting sufficient ranks to 
maintain operations in Chechnya and elsewhere. 

On the other side of the conflicts, women have 
been increasingly visible in high profile attacks. In 
the October 2002 attack on the Dubrovka Theater 
in Moscow, 19 of the 41 attackers were women; in 
the September 2004 attack on Beslan, North Osse- 
tia, 4 of the 32(+) attackers were women. In the two 
years between those attacks women led 12 missions 
claiming more than 330 lives, including the simul- 
taneous bombings of two Sabir Air jetliners killing 
90 persons in August 2004 (Abdullaev 2006). Yet 
much has been made of women’s participation in 
these engagements, suggesting that they are related 
or similar. Vladimir Putin first made reference to 
these women fighters as “werewolves in uniform.” 
Later they became known as “black widows,” 
suggesting that they became violent after losing a 
husband or other male loved one. Yet there appears 
to be little that connects these women. While all 
young — those whose identities could be con- 
firmed were all younger than 30 — they were not all 
known to be religious, and had not all lost a rela- 
tive or loved one to the fighting (Abdullaev 2006, 
Shamileva 2004). The first “black widow,” Elza 


Gazuyeva, blew up herself and the local district 
military commander in Urus-Martan, Chechnya, 
after he taunted her that he killed her husband with 
his bare hands (Abdullaev 2006). 

In Russia an important interaction between 
women and the military has been through the 
non-governmental organization, the Committee of 
Soldiers’ Mothers of Russia (CSMR). Formed in 
1989 as a reaction to the fighting in Afghanistan 
and nominated for a Nobel Peace Prize in 1996, 
the CSMR has made important differences regard- 
ing the Russian military. It serves as an informa- 
tion resource for mothers across Russia. It provides 
advice on how to identify medical conditions for 
military deferments from conscription; it advo- 
cated and prevailed in ending the practice of send- 
ing untrained conscripts into battle; and it has 
been a leading voice in ending the brutal practice 
of hazing, or dedovshchina, in the Russian Army 
(Vallance 2005). The Russian ministry of defence 
acknowledges that at least 1,000 recruits die each 
year to dedovshchina. The Mothers’ Rights Foun- 
dation suggests that the number could be 3,000 
(Human Rights Watch 2004). The CSMR is now 
trying to affect change in the government more 
directly. In 2004 it founded a political party, the 
United People’s Party of Soldiers’ Mothers, and is 
expected to field a slate of candidates again in the 
2007 parliamentary elections. 

Women also bear the brunt of brutality against 
civilians across the region. Russian security forces 
regularly keep family members, particularly wives 
and mothers, in secret detention facilities to coax 
terrorist suspects into surrendering themselves. 
Targeting families is now considered an essential 
and effective part of Russian anti-terrorist opera- 
tions (Neistat 2006). Amnesty International found 
that rape and sexual violence are prevalent in most 
detention facilities in the northern Caucasus, espe- 
cially the Chernokozovo facility in Chechnya. It 
found that women and men both detailed the regu- 
lar use of forced nudity to threaten and humiliate 
detainees that was merely a precursor to further 
sexual violence. Often out of fear for further repri- 
sals against family members women would not 
speak out about their treatment in detention, and 
would also not seek medical assistance after being 
released (Amnesty International 2006). Women 
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who did seek redress from the formal government 
of the Chechen Republic would often be threatened 
with further violence or would have their children 
threatened. 
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Modesty Discourses 


Canada 


Canadian Muslim women understand and prac- 
tice the concept of modesty in a variety of ways 
according to a range of factors, including inter- 
pretation of sacred texts, prevailing discourses, 
local customs, and political, economic, and social 
considerations. A wide diversity of cultures, races, 
languages, and ethnicities exists within the Muslim 
community in Canada. It is therefore impossible to 
advance a single, unified explanation for the vari- 
ous practices of modesty nationwide. 

The term “modesty” is defined and understood 
differently by different Canadian Muslims. For 
some women, it connotes wearing loose fitting and 
modest clothing; others define modesty as covering 
the entire body except the hands and face; and still 
others also include covering the face. Modest dress 
is to be worn in the presence of adult males, with the 
exception of one’s immediate male relations, that is, 
one’s father, brother, uncle, nephew, and husband. 
For men, the minimal dress requires covering from 
the navel to the knee. There are also some Canadian 
Muslim women who perceive modesty mainly as a 
spiritual and inner concept related to characteristics 
such as humility and kindness. With the exception 
of this last group, the main contemporary discourse 
concerning modesty is over the appropriateness of 
the head-covering. Those who agree that covering 
the hair is part of modesty in Islam can be divided 
further into two sub-categories, namely those who 
cover the hair and those who do not cover their hair 
but agree with the concept in principle. 

Covering the hair in Islam is identified and under- 
stood by the average Muslim as wearing hijab. The 
term hijab is derived from the Arabic root h-j-b 
and is understood as “covering, concealing, or hid- 
ing” in the classical texts. Thus hijab is a complex 
and comprehensive concept encompassing one’s 
demeanor and conduct. For example, it includes 
lowering one’s gaze before the opposite gender. 
Men are required to implement hijab as well by 
lowering their gaze and dressing modestly. The 
specific covering of the hair in Islam is defined as 
wearing the khimdr (Arabic, head cover). Hence, 
noteworthy differences exist between the terms 
hijab and khimar. 

Canadian Muslim women who do not wear the 
khimar choose not to do so for a variety of reasons. 


Prior to immigrating to Canada, some of these 
women were secluded and forced to cover. For them 
wearing the khimdr signifies a continuation of these 
restrictions and of a system that denied them educa- 
tion, employment outside the home, and the right 
to vote. Thus, some Canadian Muslim women who 
have immigrated from these authoritarian societ- 
ies campaign against the wearing of the khimar. 
In addition, Canadian Muslim women who have 
adopted the Western view of khimar propose that 
it is a symbol of the oppression of women. This 
perspective, especially as propagated by the media, 
maintains that Muslim women are completely and 
absolutely subjugated by men and that the khimdr 
is a symbol of this oppression. A few women have 
internalized an Orientalist viewpoint whereby they 
assume that the “non-Western world” can only 
progress by evolving into Western-style institu- 
tions. Thus, the khimar, not being a product of the 
West, is perceived as non-progressive and exempli- 
fies backwardness. In addition, the khimar is linked 
to patriarchal notions of morality and female sex- 
ual purity that emphasize chastity, marriage, and 
the prohibition of pre- and extramarital sexual 
relations. 

Muslim women who do cover themselves believe 
that they experience greater gender equity because 
dressing modestly allows them to participate in 
wider Canadian society based on their skills, abili- 
ties, and personality rather than their physical 
appearance. Furthermore, many women who wear 
the khimar believe it is a direct revelation and com- 
mand of God, as stated in the Qur’an and sunna and 
is, therefore, a religious obligation. They believe 
that public male-female interactions, jealousy, and 
temptation are reduced by such increased modesty, 
helping to secure relationships and preserve the 
family unit and ultimately resulting in greater peace 
and harmony in society. 

There are, at the same time, Canadian Muslim 
women who wear the khimar for other reasons. For 
instance, they may consider the khimar an expres- 
sion of their personal identity. Some of these women 
cover to challenge Western prejudice against Islamic 
dress. These women wish to stand out and be per- 
ceived as different from those surrounding them 
and to maintain a Muslim Canadian identity. In 
order to symbolize their liberation and new way of 
life, some younger women cover in defiance of their 
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parents and their parents’ former national culture. 
Their parents may adhere to culturally un-Islamic 
practices such as forced marriages. Conversely, 
covering may also be a mechanism to honor custom 
and tradition and to maintain the family’s social 
status. For others, wearing the khimar is simply a 
way to fit in and be accepted and/or be perceived 
as more religious. Finally, there are women who 
have chosen to cover as a means of political pro- 
test against the secularism and consumerism of the 
dominant North American value system. This par- 
allels the behavior of Muslims in other countries 
who have affirmed Islam as the alternative to pre- 
vailing political, social, and economic systems. 
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Patronage and Clientage 


East Africa 


In much of Muslim East Africa, the patron— 
client relationship is a socially, politically, and 
economically informed exchange system between 
individuals — or groups of individuals — of unequal 
social status. Powerful patrons control different 
mechanisms and means of exchange and keep their 
underprivileged partner(s) in a dependent position. 
“Clients” are often victims of personal exploita- 
tion who are compelled to perform low prestige 
work in return for minimal remuneration, which 
replicates their marginal and vulnerable position. 
Evolving from unique historical and geopolitical 
conditions, these patron-client relationships often 
share more features with classical feudal systems 
than with the patronage relationships characterized 
by mutuality and kinship found in other parts of the 
world. Indeed, the term “guardian” might be more 
appropriate in many cases than the term “patron.” 
Within such feudal systems women occupy very 
specific positions. 

In some cases this means a two-fold depen- 
dency: as actors within a sociopolitical system and 
as women within a patriarchal Muslim society. 
Patron-client relationships are not exclusive to 
the Muslim world. However, they have a partic- 
ular significance in areas where the nation state’s 
administrative powers are weak, such as among 
the decentralized societies of nomadic pastoralists 
in Somalia and Sudan, peoples whose situation has 
been recently made more vulnerable by chronic 
warfare and factionalism. In these societies clients 
can usually not turn to a public institution for sup- 
port. In the secular nation state of Ethiopia, on the 
other hand, patron-client relationships and the 
position of women have been less restrictive. 

In general, feudal-like systems in East Africa are 
the product of the division of labor. Less privileged 
women have sometimes been clients of more privi- 
leged women, who are in turn subject to more pow- 
erful males in this male dominated world. Most 
societies in East Africa are structured by viriarcal 
and patrilineal descent systems, which assign a cer- 
tain ideological and political dominance to men, 
and a certain form of dependency and societal mar- 
ginality to women. Clearly, larger political changes 
also transform the significance of both genealogy 


and clanism, but both principles remain important 
factors, especially during times of crisis, such as 
political strife. 

The lack of access of many resource-poor “cli- 
ents” to both autonomy and to the right to take 
decisions within public and private spheres remains 
crucial for the maintenance of patron-client rela- 
tionships. Western economic influence and interfer- 
ence increased the complexity of social differences 
and widened the gaps between social classes. This 
has made the establishment and maintenance of 
patron-client relationships more complex, some- 
times also stretching across diasporic transnational 
networks. 

Nor has stepping outside of the patron-—client 
framework necessarily improved women’s lives: 
the decline of traditional subsistence economies 
due to Western integration in a globalized market 
system has motivated many middle-class men to 
keep their wives at home, and segregate them from 
public life, thus giving rise to a process of “house- 
wifeization.” 

In the legal sphere, informal patron—client rela- 
tionships are sometimes reified in local legal sys- 
tems. The position of women in Islamic East Africa 
is further defined by three intersecting legal tra- 
ditions: traditional or customary forms of law, 
Islamic law (Shari‘a), and the legal systems that 
are legacies of Western colonial rule. Islamic law 
assigns client status to women mainly in the public 
urban sphere. This usually also impacts on wom- 
en’s private lives and the degrees of autonomy they 
are able to realize as social and political actors. 
The many political conflicts and crises that have 
recently shattered the East African region have also 
led to a general decline of subsistence economies in 
which women had respected roles as economic pro- 
ducers and procreators. As a result, women started 
to become more active outside the domestic sphere, 
in the commercial and administrative sectors or 
in public service. However, despite more public 
visibility many women remain in client positions 
vis-a-vis men who act as their guardians. Islam 
provides the ideology for this. One hadith (state- 
ment of the Prophet) says: “Men are guardians 
of women.” Another hadith that has widespread 
recognition states: “A people will not prosper if 
they let a woman be their leader.” The latter saying 
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often gave both ideological justification to discrimi- 
natory practices and made it practically possible for 
men to retain the privilege of decision-making for 
women. 
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Peacekeeping and Conflict Management 


Central Asia 


Central Asian states have shown both a ten- 
dency to exclude women from participating in con- 
flict resolution processes at a formal level and an 
increased suppression of women’s rights. Central 
Asia is, however, particular in the sense that reli- 
gious repression of women is of a relatively recent 
origin and became a problem after independence 
in 1991. When the five Central Asian states of 
Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, 
and Turkmenistan were under Soviet rule, women 
enjoyed a relatively high degree of freedom. Even 
though the Soviet system was repressive in the sense 
that the regime restricted freedom of movement and 
expression, Soviet women had wide-ranging educa- 
tional and job opportunities. Since the demise of the 
Soviet Union, the living standard in the five Central 
Asian states has dropped overall, even if this varies 
considerably between the states, which has had det- 
rimental effects on conflict prevention and human 
security, not least for women. The breakdown of 
economic and social order during the 1990s also 
occurred ina context of Islamic revival in the region, 
which the Soviet-inherited autocratic leaders have 
tried to suffocate. 

Economic and social changes have had two con- 
sequences for Central Asian women’s ability to 
participate in conflict management and conflict 
prevention processes. First, their ability to organize 
conflict management and peace efforts has been 
limited to civil society. Second, their prospects 
of acting effectively in conflict management have 
decreased as widespread feminization of poverty 
combined with exclusion from education have 
resulted in women being forced into prostitution, 
drug smuggling, and other illicit activities. For 
example, one country that has been particularly 
struck by instability, conflict, and female repres- 
sion has been Tajikistan. Following independence 
in 1992, Tajikistan experienced a five-year long 
civil war which killed approximately 50,000 per- 
sons, leaving 25,000 widows and 55,000 orphans 
behind. The large number of men killed during the 
war increased the pressure on women to take over 
the role of breadwinner for their families. Another 
experience is the 2004 “revolution” in Kyrgyzstan 
that has excluded female participation in parlia- 
ment; women’s presence in other state structures is 


very low as well. This impacts women’s participa- 
tion in formal conflict management structures by 
excluding them from political power. Similarly the 
political systems in Turkmenistan and Kazakhstan 
do not promote female participation in politics. 

In addition, women’s possibilities of participat- 
ing in conflict management and conflict prevention 
through politics were and are very limited due to 
the poor political status of women in these societ- 
ies, even if the traditional family position of women 
has been strong. Nevertheless, the Tajik society, 
with its decentralized family and clan based struc- 
ture (mahallas), has provided women with the 
opportunity to organize through non-governmen- 
tal organizations (NGOs) and civil society. This is 
reflected in that women constitute 3 5 percent of the 
heads of NGOs (but only occupy 3 percent of seats 
in the parliament). Gender-based discrimination 
in conflict resolution is also visible in the fact that 
only one of 26 delegates to the commission for the 
reconstruction of Tajikistan, according to United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) fig- 
ures, was a woman. Women in Kazakhstan, Turk- 
menistan, Uzbekistan, and Kyrgyzstan are very 
prominent in structures outside the political system, 
which have given them a relatively strong position 
in NGOs even if women’s formal political status 
has been limited. 

As a result of lack of access to conflict manage- 
ment in the political arena, civil society has pro- 
vided an important role for women in resolving 
and preventing conflict in the region. This has also 
functioned as a channel for international organi- 
zations and NGOs to reach Central Asian women 
and assist them in furthering their capabilities to 
strengthen civil society. For example, the UNDP 
has supported a business-training center for rural 
women where they learn entrepreneurship and how 
to use the market to make a living. Counterpart 
International has also initiated a similar initiative in 
collaboration with the World Bank. The Organiza- 
tion of Security and Cooperation in Europe mission 
in Tajikistan provides a training program aiming 
to prepare 12,000 local women as moderators for 
civic, gender, and human rights programs. In terms 
of conflict prevention and conflict management 
these efforts will have positive effects. Even though 
the General Agreement ending the Tajik civil war 
more or less excluded civil society from the process, 
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the focus of Central Asian conflict prevention ini- 
tiatives has today shifted from the top level to the 
middle and grassroots levels. The measures taken 
by the Tajik civil society has also spread beyond 
Tajikistan and following regional tensions, this was 
seen as civil society shifted its focus to the Ferghana 
Valley when tensions erupted there in 1999; the 
Tajik model of empowering women was used with 
significant results. 

In contrast to the positive developments in the 
Tajik civil society, Uzbekistan and the Karimov 
regime have taken severe repressive measures 
against large Muslim segments of society, and 
forcefully shattered civil society. The crackdown 
on Hizb-ut-Tahrir (HT), an Islamic organization 
seeking to establish an Islamic state, and with sus- 
pected involvement in the Islamic Movement of 
Uzbekistan, has led to haphazard imprisonments 
and growing radicalization at the societal level. 
Many well-educated women, who formerly sup- 
ported pro-democracy movements, have, in sup- 
port of imprisoned male relatives, turned to HT 
and Islamic extremism. This said, women play a 
traditional role in these organizations and seem to 
have very little political power. Repression and a 
poorly managed society, like that of Uzbekistan, 
may accelerate tensions and women’s participation 
in extremist actions and lead to failure of further 
work in peaceful conflict management. 

In order to prevent another civil war in Central 
Asia there is a need for women to be included in 
political structures as well as their participation 
in civil society. Since a functioning civil society is 
essential in any lasting peace in the region, women 
need to be included at the negotiation table, and 
gender issues need to be addressed in dispute set- 
tlements. Preventive efforts must include greater 
access to education for women, as well as assistance 
to single female breadwinners. With growing drug 
use among Central Asian women, forced prostitu- 
tion, and economic despair, local and international 
efforts are urgent. 
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Political Prisoners 


Indonesia 


Frequently women are treated as second-class 
citizens of their society after their spouses. Yet, 
women are in the first rank of victims when there 
is a social or political change in the society. In poli- 
tics (at least in Indonesia) women’s roles have been 
socially constructed so that they have no appro- 
priate function on the stage. Women are merely 
“involved,” not the decision-makers. Thus, it is 
no wonder that political decisions are often just 
inflicted upon women. That is why women are the 
first to become the victims of any chaotic situation 
and political instability. During political violence in 
Indonesia in 1965, thousands of women were killed 
and arbitrarily imprisoned. In the political violence 
in Aceh, women are the victims, directly or indi- 
rectly, of armed conflicts. They are direct victims in 
the sense that as civilians they are murdered, raped, 
harassed, and humiliated. They are indirect victims 
in the sense that their husbands, parents, or sons are 
killed and their families and kinship ties are inten- 
tionally broken apart by the state. 

The same occurs in the regions of East Asia, 
Southeast Asia, Australia, and the Pacific. The 
house imprisonment of Aung San Suu Kyi in Myan- 
mar, for example, is evidence of a woman who is 
trying to fight against the junta but is enfeebled. In 
the Philippines, the widow of Ferdinand Marcos, 
Imelda, was manipulated to oppose Madame Cory 
Aquino who won the people’s support. Cory is the 
widow of Ninoy Aquino whom Marcos had assas- 
sinated while he was in the airport returning from 
his exile in the United States. The dictator Marcos, 
fearing his political foes, assassinated them as the 
only way to maintain his own position in power. 
It was Cory who retaliated and paved the way for 
democratic power in the Philippines. The power 
now in the hands of Gloria Macapagal Arroyo 
is the result of the path Cory Aquino cleared for 
more women presidents. Yet matters are not easy 
for Madame Arroyo today. 


THE INDONESIAN CASE 

The story of Nani Nurani Afandi, 62 years old, 
an eks tapol (former political prisoner) in Indone- 
sia, may provide an example of women becoming 
the victims of political change. In her youth, Nani 
was a Sundanese traditional singer, and used to per- 


form in the presidential palace of Cipanas. At that 
time, Nani also worked in the office of the Cultural 
Agency (Dinas Kebudayaan) in the district of Cian- 
jur, West Java. Thus, she was often requested to 
sing before official guests, because she was known 
for her beautiful voice, unique in Cianjur. 

In December 1968, the military police of Cianjur 
arrested Nani and released her only after 29 March 
1976, without trial. Nani was accused of being a 
member of the Indonesia Communist Party (PKI) 
based merely on the fact that she had performed 
a traditional dance on the anniversary of the PKI, 
June 1965, when the party was getting closer to 
President Sukarno. 

In mid-July 2003, Nani won a suit against the 
head of the subdistrict of Koja, North Jakarta, in 
the administrative court (PTUN) of Jakarta. Nani 
filed her suit against the head for his refusal to give 
her a lifetime identity card. As a senior citizen over 
60 years old, according to the Indonesian execu- 
tive act, she is eligible to have the lifetime identity 
card. 

It was not Nani’s choice to be a political pris- 
oner. She was not a citizen who deliberately became 
a member of a political party. She was alleged to 
be a member of the PKI because the New Order 
regime was repressive, blind, and arbitrarily clas- 
sified those who ought to be reasonably sentenced 
and who ought not. The regime had illegally taken 
over power. Whenever they feared loss of power, 
they acted blindly and at will. 

Asa result, Nani and those like her labeled politi- 
cal prisoners have no political freedom. Their rights 
are restricted: they are prohibited to travel abroad 
and their identity cards are stamped “ET” (eks 
tapol) — and this means that they are under surveil- 
lance, just like sufferers of leprosy. This situation 
lasted many years. With the fall of Suharto, after 
his desperate clinging to power for 32 years, people 
inflicted with the tapol label began to question it. 

In fact, Nani is fortunate that she won her law- 
suit. Many political detainees have no power to fight 
against the strong system because the mentalities of 
their bureaucrats resemble those of the New Order 
regime. Many others experienced worse treatment, 
such as sexual harassment from the military inves- 
tigators and civilian guards of prisons. 

Women not in prison also experience sexual 
harassment and violence. In the armed conflict in 
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Aceh, for example, women villagers at times were 
deceived by military claiming to search for a tat- 
too of moon and star on their breasts, which would 
have marked them as a member of GAM (Gerakan 
Aceh Merdeka, Free Aceh movement). This was 
certainly nonsense, and usually the women were 
raped. For example, three Indonesian soldiers, 
members of Battalion Infantry 411, raped four 
women villagers of Alu Lhok, North Aceh. Dur- 
ing Daerah Operasi Militer (DOM, Area of mili- 
tary operations), from 1989 to 1998, in the time of 
Suharto, Lembaga Bantuan Hukum of Aceh filed 
665 cases of rape. Those were only the recorded 
ones. In fact, thousands of women were raped and 
but did not file because they chose to keep secret 
what had happened. Among the reasons for this 
were that they felt ashamed and humiliated. 


INDONESIAN WOMEN: CUSTOM, 

RELIGION, AND POLITICS 

Women’s position in Indonesian culture is com- 
plex and multi-faceted. In the melting pot of Indo- 
nesia, women should not be identified with one 
single type. However, it remains valid to say that 
generally women in Indonesia are marginalized and 
treated as second-class citizens after men. Factors 
determining this may include religious teachings or 
the prevalence of the patrilineal system and patriar- 
chal systems in most localities. 

The rare exception can be found in Minang- 
kabau, West Sumatra, where women play more 
dominant roles than men. They have better inheri- 
tance rights than men and in the case of marriage, it 
is said that a woman of Minangkabau may “buy” a 
man she wants. She may pay more for a man with 
a higher educaton than for one with a low level of 
education. 

Actually, the matrilineal system of Minangkabau 
is exceptional. The tribe, who live in West Suma- 
tra, was known to adhere strictly to Islamic tenets. 
There is a traditional proverb: Adat bersendi Syara’, 
Syara’ bersendi Kitabullah (Adat [customs] are to 
be compatible with Syara’ [Islamic law] and Islamic 
law is based on the Holy Quran). This is somewhat 
surprising since Islamic law, as it developed in its 
homeland of Arabia, is known as male-oriented. 
Islam was preached first in an Arab society where 
having a female baby was a disaster. Female infan- 
ticide was the norm. Girls were thought to bring 
problems to the family. Bringing up a male infant 
was an investment for the future because he would 
be able to work for the family. A girl, in contrast, 
would leave the family when she grew up, follow- 
ing her husband. In addition, there would be more 
problems if no one wanted to marry her because 


of a disability or the fact that she was the victim 
of rape. 

In other places in Indonesia, while the patrilin- 
eal system prevails in social life, women are more 
dominant as the main economic supporters of their 
family. Women in Bali, for example, work hard out 
side the home as main economic providers. 

Another exception is Aceh. While most national 
heroes are men, many of the female national figures 
are Acehnese. From the time of pre-independence, 
Acehnese women fought physically against colo- 
nial attempts by Great Britain, Portugal, and the 
Netherlands. When male fighters were defeated, or 
surrendered to the colonialists, Acehnese women 
continued the struggle. They waged guerrilla war- 
fare from forest to forest. They fought adroitly at 
sea — as in the case of Keumalahayati in the sev- 
enteenth century, a female naval commander who 
fought against the Portuguese navy attacking 
Aceh. 

In independent and sovereign Indonesia, how- 
ever, women’s role in decision-making became 
increasingly marginalized. Whenever a decision 
was made, it was unfairly gendered and restricted 
women’s space. During the administration of 
Suharto (1965-98), called the New Order to distin- 
guish it from the Old Order of President Sukarno, 
“women’s empowerment” meant the stifling and 
cooptation of all women’s organizations. The 
domination of Dharma Wanita or the PKK bears 
witness to the New Order’s intervention in main- 
taining domestication of women. 

According to the history written by the New 
Order, Gerakan Wanita Indonesia (Gerwani), a 
women’s movement close to Sukarno and the Indo- 
nesian Communist Party, was a cruel organization 
that participated in the killing of generals who were 
supposed to betray Sukarno and overthrow him. 
In this version of history, members of Gerwani are 
said to have indulged in dancing and lascivious 
behavior before torturing the kidnapped generals, 
killing them, and throwing them into a well in the 
village of Lubang Buaya — where the bodies of six 
generals and a captain were found. 

These members of Gerwani became targets of the 
military regime of Suharto. They were arrested and 
interrogated because they were supposed to be a 
weak link that would lead to the discovery of the 
involvement of other PKI leaderships. The military 
regime also used the suspects to stigmatize political 
actors. 

According to the experience of Carmel Budiarjo 
(a British human rights activist, founder of the orga- 
nization Tapol), who was detained without trial 
for three years in the prison of Bukit Duri, Jakarta, 
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many Gerwani women who were detained were 
teenagers, even children. They were tortured, raped, 
and forced either to confess their own involvement 
in killing the generals or to betray those who had 
been involved in it. These female teenagers were 
detained for ten years in prison without trial. 

The vice secretary-general of Gerwani, Sulami, 
who was detained for twenty years, had a simi- 
lar experience. She knew thousands of women, 
members and sympathizers of Gerwani, who were 
arrested, tortured, and even killed, without any 
judicial investigation of their crimes. They were 
merely suspected of being supporters of a leftist 
movement. 

According to Pramoedya Ananta Toer (1993), 
a writer and former political detainee, in politi- 
cal circles there is actually no difference between a 
political detainee (tabanan politik) and a political 
criminal (narapidana politik). Both are products 
of power games which do not really concern jus- 
tice — any kind of justice, including justice in the 
sense of just and civilized humanity — or truth. 

According to Oka Mahendra (1993), an officer 
in the Indonesian ministry of justice, there is no 
term “political detainee” in law. The term evolved 
in the society along with development of some parts 
of the penal law, including economic penal law, 
environmental penal law, and especially political 
penal law. “Political detainee” may mean someone 
detained because he was suspected of perpetrating a 
political crime. Political crime is a crime defined by 
parts I and II, Section II of the KUHP (Penal Code) 
as a crime against the state, the crime of humiliating 
the president or vice president, or a special crime 
under the heading of subversive acts. 

In fact, the term political detainee was used in the 
time of Dutch colonization. From the 1920s, the 
Dutch colonial government provided a place where 
Indonesian activists who called for independence 
could be exiled. This was Boven Digul in the inte- 
rior of Papua. When Japan attacked in the Second 
World War, the detainees in Digul, as supposed 
dangerous persons, were moved to Australia. Dur- 
ing early Indonesian independence, there were no 
longer any political detainees. It was not until the 
late 1950s, when rebellions erupted in some prov- 
inces, that there were a great many detentions for 
political reasons. 

More large-scale detentions occurred in 1960s 
as political forces became increasingly polarized, 
the leftist groups led by the Indonesian Communist 
Party versus the right-oriented political groups and 
military. In October 1965, a small group of left- 
wing army officers tried to take over the army lead- 
ership, killing several generals. The army quickly 


stifled the coup, and military government under 
Lieutenant-General Suharto replaced Sukarno. 

As a result of the coup, the army forces mounted 
a massive and hard political campaign against those 
proved to be members and sympathizers of the 
Indonesian Communist Party or those suspected 
of it, and those who joined its sub-organization. In 
some localities, communities and religious groups 
used the changing situation to retaliate against those 
supposed to be responsible for teaching Commu- 
nist doctrines and supporting the party’s position 
in some cases, for example its position concerning 
land reform. 

As the military took power, thousands of individ- 
uals were arrested. According to the head of Kop- 
kamtib (Operational Command for the Restoration 
of Security and Order, an extra-judicial institution 
established and headed by the army), in an inter- 
view with a Dutch television agency, more than half 
a million were killed. Observers agree with this fig- 
ure and say that most of them were women. Among 
those arrested and not killed, at least half a million 
were imprisoned. According to the Central Bureau 
of Statistics, the Indonesian government released 
more than 540,000 individuals arrested for their 
suspected involvement in the Communist Party. All 
over the country, there were thousands of political 
detainees arrested and imprisoned without trial for 
their suspected involvement in the 1965 event. 

The “1965 event” actually began in 1957 when 
parliamentary democracy came to an end because 
of the implementation of martial law. In 1959, 
President Sukarno established a kind of authori- 
tarian government he called “guided democracy.” 
An appointed legislative council then replaced 
the democratically elected parliament and, at the 
same time, government became increasingly more 
powerful. After the implementation of martial law 
in 1957, the army were able to extend their influ- 
ence and became closely involved in political and 
economical affairs. In many localities military offi- 
cers were in charge of civil positions. They had no 
accountability. In 1958, many Dutch corporations 
were nationalized and put under control of the 
army. 

The only movement which dared to challenge 
the political power of the army officers was the 
PKI, which in the general election of 1955 had won 
16.4 percent of the votes. The period of “guided 
democracy” eliminated the PKI’s opportunity to 
increase its votes in the national election. During 
1960, its membership grew fast. Toward 1965, its 
members numbered ten million, and it was the big- 
gest Communist party outside the Soviet Union and 
China. 
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Following 1965, the detentions were related 
to suspected involvement in prohibited activities. 
Most detainees, however, were held for being for- 
mer members and sympathizers of PKI, or merely 
connected with PKI and organizations under its 
aegis. Others were arrested merely for the fact that 
they had held important positions during Sukarno’s 
time when the Communist Party was not yet pro- 
hibited and criminalized. 

Following the collapse of Suharto’s regime, for- 
mer women detainees still find it difficult to forget 
their horrible experiences. Many women do not 
dare to be involved in politics for fear of what Ger- 
wani’s members experienced. In Aceh, for example, 
it is difficult for women to participate in politics: 
they are publicly humiliated and raped for sus- 
pected membership of GAM or its sympathizers. 

At present, as the country witnesses social and 
political transformation, violence of all sorts is still 
being perpetrated against women, and is likely to 
increase in intensity. Instead of becoming important 
players in the process of democratization, women 
are increasingly being disempowered. 

A survey in 2000 by the Ministry of Women’s 
Empowerment to identify important figures in 
development in districts and municipalities shows 
that women villagers are in permanent domes- 
tication. Almost 80 percent of women are not 
able to compete with men in all aspects of life. 
This is because of the cultural view that women 
should only perform domestic duties. There are 
two dominant factors determining women’s roles: 
culture and religion. In recent years, people have 
attempted to question the misinterpretation of 
religious tenets concerning women, but the main- 
stream marginalization of women continues and is 
still too strong. Politics in Indonesia still belongs 
to men. The fact that Indonesia has had a woman 
president does not really mean that women have a 
proper role in politics. 

During the reign of the first female president, 
Megawati Sukarnoputri, tens of thousands of 
Acehnese women were arrested and imprisoned. 
Thousands more are now becoming victims of vio- 
lence in the bloody conflict between the Indonesian 
army and GAM. No sympathetic defending voice 
was heard from the former female president when 
Acehnese women were suspected of espionage, of 
being sympathizers of GAM, or members of GAM’s 
women’s army, and were imprisoned. 


EPILOGUE 

As long as the military plays a dominant role or 
influences political decisions, women will continue 
to be in the first rank of victims. This is because the 


military and autocratic regimes influenced by the 
military will not hesitate to sacrifice women for the 
sake of their interests. 
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AHMAD TAUFIK 


Political-Social Movements: Ethnic and Minority 


Arab Gulf and Yemen* 


Despite the presence of historically marginalized 
religious and ethnic minorities in the Arab Gulf 
and Yemen, little is known of the kind of experi- 
ences faced by women from minority groups. 
Consequently, the relationships between women, 
gender, and ethnic and minority movements is 
hardly explored. This is largely due to scholarly 
identification of the region as the loci of Muslim 
“tribal Arabs,” and an ensuing focus on social cat- 
egories of women perceived as “authentic” Arab 
and Muslim women. This epistemic violence dis- 
misses the experiences and often harsh social reali- 
ties of women who do not conform to practices and 
moralities recognized as governing women in Arab 
cultures (for example veiling and seclusion). 

Another equally decisive factor that has thwarted 
the exposure of the culture of violence and prejudi- 
cial practices against ethnic and minority women’s 
conditions is the pervasive ideological bias on the 
part of international human rights organizations 
toward certain rights and issues. Particularly prob- 
lematic here is the endemic reduction of women’s 
concerns to a set of human rights issues treated as 
homogeneously relevant to all women of the region 
(for example honor killing and lack of full politi- 
cal participation and social opportunities). While 
endemic patriarchal structures and related ideolo- 
gies of gender asymmetries permeate throughout 
the societies of the region, a generic focus on these 
issues undermines the existence of particularized 
and collective human rights abuses that affect 
minority women due to the prejudiced ethnic and 
social identities collectively ascribed to the minority 
group to which they belong. 

Perhaps the most unusual case of minority 
women’s conditions pertains to the “al-Akhdam” 
social group. Presently in Yemen and along the bor- 
ders between Yemen and Saudi Arabia, al-Akhdam 
communities are involuntarily isolated from main- 
stream society as a result of centuries-old tradition 
that chastises them as socially impure outcasts. 
Dominant cultural myths identify al-Akhdam (as 
opposed to the genuine Arab groups who socially 
and economically exploit them) as ethnically non- 
Arab of purportedly African origin, even though 
their mythical settlement in the area is said to 


date back to an era before the advent of Islam. Al- 
Akhdam’s isolation and exploitation within Islam 
is justified through a caste system that condemns 
them as the alleged descendants of an Ethiopian 
Christian warrior, Abraha Ashram, who conquered 
Yemen’s Arab population sometime in the sixth 
century. Subsequently, they are accused of failing 
to uphold valued Arab and Islamic moral codes and 
tenets (for example honor, shame, and piety). And 
so for centuries, al-Akhdam have faced a cruel tra- 
dition of ethnic persecution that condemns them 
to live as an untouchable caste that must carry out 
society’s most polluting tasks of dealing manually 
with human waste. They also face systematic dis- 
crimination in employment and education, and a 
lack of freedom to choose the localities in which 
they live other than society’s most physically mar- 
ginal spaces. Public clinics refuse to attend to al- 
Akhdam patients for reasons of avoiding their 
allegedly polluted bodies. 

Women from this group receive the brunt of 
this ethno-cultural prosecution within particular- 
ized gendered sets of abuses. Dominant cultural 
moralities claim, for example, that the polluted and 
black bodies of al-Akhdam women and girls do not 
constitute ‘awra or respectable female body, and 
therefore merit neither societal reverence nor equal 
protection under the law from male sexual preda- 
tors. Consequently, they are prohibited from con- 
forming to practices pertaining to the moral codes 
of Arab and Muslim moralities such as veiling or 
demanding respect. In rural areas female seclusion 
is deemed untenable via building codes that do not 
allow al-Akhdam families to construct homes that 
allow family privacy. 

Ina largely agrarian society, al-Akhdam women, 
like the men of their social group, cannot own 
land and consequently survive as impoverished and 
itinerant laborers constantly migrating between 
villages and towns in search of livelihoods as 
sweepers in public spaces. Continuing the long his- 
tory of this ethno-cultural persecution, local gov- 
ernments exclusively employ al-Akhdam as ‘ummal 
al-naz4fa or sanitation laborers. Collectively these 
laborers live in makeshift quarters of cardboard 
dwellings. Government officials constantly and 
without notice raid these quarters whenever a 
need for such land arises. In the capital city, Sana‘a, 
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these quarters are known as al-mahawi, or where 
dogs dwell. 

Al-Akhdam women, unlike women from other 
social groups, endure daily harassment and humili- 
ation in public spaces where they have to wage a 
continuous physical struggle to protect themselves 
and their children against physical and sexual 
abuses apparently unrecognized by government 
officials. Often they find themselves imprisoned in 
a system that gives them no access to legal defense. 

The effects of culturally legitimated violence cre- 
ate not only different experiences of being women 
but also collective experiences of marginality within 
minority social groups. They also create necessar- 
ily different kinds of resistance. Al-Akhdam women 
participate side by side with men in their commu- 
nity’s organized struggle against government and 
private raids on their makeshift dwellings. They 
also fight, through strikes, against disproportion- 
ately low wages for their civil services as street 
sweepers. During the election of 1997, al-Akhdam 
women from the city of Ta‘iz supported their com- 
munity’s historic, albeit failed, efforts to prepare 
their community’s political representative to the 
parliament. 

The common efforts of protesting women, men, 
and children from this minority group (while bran- 
dishing their cleaning equipments and tools) defy 
government efforts to suppress organized political 
protestations in a country where dissident voices 
are merely expressed through cartoon comic pic- 
tures. Their defiance also poses a menacing effect 
of sanitation anarchy. Today, al-Akhdam women’s 
ongoing struggles against cultural violence, social 
exclusion, and economic marginality are echoed 
within the Organization for the Defense of the 
Free Blacks in Yemen. Despite all these grassroots 
efforts, their collective acts of protest are yet to be 
given the international attention they deserve. 

Aside from al-Akhdam, there are other sig- 
nificantly oppressed minorities in the region. The 
“Bidouns” (from Arabic bidan, without) of Kuwait 
and Bahrain are regularly oppressed minorities in 
the region. The Bidouns, or people without a state 
or nationality, comprise social collectivities which 
historically existed as nomads across borders before 
modern state boundaries and sovereignties were 
established in the region. The Bidouns, although 
second- or third-generation in Kuwait and Bahrain, 
have not been granted Kuwaiti or Bahraini nation- 
ality. Under the citizenship acts of these countries, 
Bidouns cannot enjoy the mundane benefits of citi- 
zens, such as buying land or obtaining government 
loans or documents. 


In addition to the Bidouns, there are significant 
Shi‘a Muslim religious minorities in the region who 
face long histories of discrimination. In Kuwait, 
Bahrain, and Saudi Arabia they are not allowed to 
hold economically significant or sensitive govern- 
ment positions. They also face discrimination in 
educational institutions where they are dispropor- 
tionately underrepresented. In Saudi Arabia, Shi‘a 
neighborhoods are constantly policed and receive 
inferior social and municipal services. There are 
also very small and subdued Jewish and Christian 
minorities in the region. While religious freedom 
is suppressed for all non-Muslim minorities in 
the region, Bahrain is an exception: the state has 
recently admitted a Christian woman and a Jew- 
ish man as members of the Majlis al-shira (con- 
sultative council), the country’s parliament. While 
Yemen was once the home of the region’s largest 
Jewish community, an exodus to Israel in the 1940s 
in what was known as “Operation Magic Carpet” 
has left the Jewish community almost nonexistent. 
Yet unlike al-Akhdam of Yemen, Bidoun and reli- 
gious minority issues are very well-documented by 
the annual reports of international human rights 
organizations. 


* The use of “alleged” and “allegedly” in this entry is 
meant to underscore the lack of consensus on the part 
of minority groups in viewing themselves as “African.” 
While the sense of being an oppressed minority is widely 
shared within minority groups, the notion of “African” 
identification is an imposition by dominant social groups 
who identify themselves as Arabs. In this context, the 
identification of marginalized minorities as non-Arabs is 
part and parcel of a larger strategy for social exclusion. 
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Hupa SEIF 


Political-Social Movements: Feminist 


Indonesia 


INTRODUCTION 

Although over 90 percent of the population of 
Indonesia are Muslim, making it the world’s larg- 
est Muslim country, varieties of Islam have mixed 
with local culture; this makes it difficult to study 
Islam and the women’s movement in Indonesia. 
Critical questions include: What is the guarantee 
that the Muslim majority constitutes an Islamic 
culture? What do we call Islamic culture? Consid- 
ering Indonesia has thousands of local cultures, 
which one best represents Islamic culture? Do we 
want to describe women’s movements in an Islamic 
culture or do we want to focus on the Islamic 
women’s movement in Indonesia? What do we 
define as a “movement”? Is a movement a public 
and collective resistance, or should we include the 
individual and personal as part of our definition of 
a movement? 

Based on these questions, this entry explores 
the dynamics of women’s movements of various 
kinds and their interactions with Islamic women’s 
movements to negotiate their rights in regard to the 
state, religion, local culture, and other influential 
factors determining women’s life in Indonesia. The 
entry examines different political periods that have 
significantly changed Indonesian people’s lives in 
order to see whether such changes have signifi- 
cantly affected Indonesian women’s lives. 


PRE-INDEPENDENCE AND THE OLD 

ORDER MOVEMENT 

Indonesia was under Dutch colonial control for 
approximately 350 years and became independent 
on 17 August 1945. During the pre-independence 
era, Indonesian women’s movements can be divided 
into two periods: traditional-local and modern- 
national. During the traditional-local era, women’s 
movements concentrated on local interests and 
were not nationalist in spirit; they honored local 
tradition (for example the adat system), based on 
genealogical ties, and struggled individually rather 
than collectively. Modern-national movements 
were characterized by a rising spirit of nationalism, 
the use of rational organization not based on genea- 
logical considerations, and an ideological mission 
(Chuzaifah 2001). 


Traditional-local 

Traditional-local elements can be seen in some 
Islamic kingdoms, for instance, Aceh in Sumatra 
and Bugis in Sulawesi. Aceh had four sultanas: 
Safiatuddin (1641-75), Naqiatuddin (1675-77), 
Zakiatuddin Inayat Syah (1677-88), and Seri Ratu 
Kemalat Syah (1688-99). 

The most significant efforts of Sultana Safiatud- 
din, who replaced the Sultan Iskandar Muda, the 
famous ruler who expanded his kingdom by con- 
quest in some regions, were to build a parliamentary 
system that included female members (‘Abd Allah 
1983), send scholars and ulema to other kingdoms 
such as Thailand (Lombard 1986), build literary 
and intellectual centers, and recruit a female navy, 
inong bale (widows’ fleet) (Sufi 1994). 

As well as Aceh, there was the Bone kingdom in 
Sulawesi, which was the largest Buginese kingdom. 
It had one queen in the sixteenth century, one in the 
eighteenth, and three in the nineteenth century. The 
difference between Aceh and Bone was that female 
leadership was not as important an issue in Bone, 
since female succession was viewed as a legitimate 
part of the Buginese genealogical system of king- 
ship (Abdullah 1994). 

In Aceh, notable female figures who played 
a leading role in the struggle against the Dutch 
colonizer were Cut Nyak Dien (1850-1908), the 
commander of Acehnese army, Pocut Meurah 
(d. 1955), and Pocut Baren (d. 1933). They were 
traditional army leaders; the ideological motives 
for their struggle against the state colonizer and 
infidel “kafir” oppressor were strong, as noted 
by Zentgraaff (1983): “Acehnese heroines fought 
based on the way of god and they did not want to 
compromise with the enemy. They never betrayed 
their female dignity and only chose one alternative: 
kill or be killed.” Historians have assumed that 
many female leaders played second fiddle to their 
husbands. In fact, they were able to be independent 
leaders, accepted and respected by their society. 
This shows that woman’s leadership is a matter 
of negotiating and winning legitimacy with strong 
capabilities and capacities. 


Modern-nationalist 
According to Cora Vreede-de Stuers (1960), 
the history of the Indonesian women’s movement 
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during the colonial and the Old Order periods 
held religion to be influential on women’s position. 
She shows that Muslim women made a significant 
contribution to the struggle and achievement of 
the colonial period. She divides women activists 
into two groups: liberal nationalists and religious 
reformists. Pluvier (1953) divides women’s move- 
ments into three groups: religious Islamic groups, 
such as Aisyiyah and Jong Islamieten Bond; non- 
Islamic groups such as Roman Catholic women; 
and a neutral group. 

It is commonly held that most Muslim women’s 
organizations were formed from parent organiza- 
tions, for example Aisyiyah from Muhammadiyah, 
Muslimat from Nahdlatul Ulama (NU), Persistri 
from Persis. In fact, they developed as fully-fledged 
organizations in their own right and contributed 
significantly to the development of Indonesian 
women. Islamic women’s movements had to work 
harder than other movements since they had to 
fight on at least two levels. First, they had to join 
the national agenda as part of the civil movement. 
Islamic women’s political groups were involved in 
the national struggle. Aisyiyah and Jong Islamieten 
Bond Dames Afdeling were two of the seven ini- 
tiators of the first Indonesian women’s congress, 
on 28 December 1928. Women activists Rasuna 
Said and Rasimah Ismail were two important fig- 
ures in the strongest Islamic party, PERMI, based 
in Sumatra. They were sent to prison, accused of 
planting seeds of hatred and hostility against the 
Dutch government (Medan Rakyat 1931). Second, 
as Islamic organizations, these groups had to work 
with religious movements to revitalize a religious 
interpretation of women’s issues, and they had to 
encourage Islamic society to lead a better life based 
on religious teaching. 

Other important tools used to strengthen women’s 
movements were the many publications aimed at 
educating women on a variety of subjects, includ- 
ing: Poetri Hindia in Batavia (1909-11), Soenting 
Melayu in West Sumatra (1921-), Soeara Aisjah 
(1927-), Poetri Mardika in Batavia (1915-20), 
Istri Soesila in Solo (1924-6), Isteri in Jogjakarta 
(1929-), Doenia Istri in Surabaya (1928-30), 
Soeara Kaoem Iboe in Bukittinggi (1929-30), 
Pedoman Istri in Batavia (193 5-9), Pabesan in Solo 
(1937-8), and Kaoetamaan Istri in Medan (1939- 
40). These publications had different perspectives 
on how to define women’s roles. In general, they 
contributed strongly to educating women in a read- 
ing culture, encouraging nationalism and cross-cul- 
tural communication, and increasing fund raising 
for the organizations. 

After independence in 1945, Indonesia became 


a republic under the presidency of Sukarno until 
1965. Sukarno encouraged women to be part of the 
nationalist movement. Many women’s movements 
therefore concentrated on the nationalist issues 
rather than women’s agenda. According to one 
statement by a prominent women’s activist, Maria 
Ulfa Subadio: “Our movement was not a feminist 
movement. We never became a feminist movement, 
especially during the colonial period. Because we 
believed that fighting against the colonizer was pref- 
erable to fighting against men. Because we needed 
men to be our comrades” (Doran 1994). 

In fact, national freedom did not guarantee 
women’s freedom, especially among Islamic 
women’s organizations, which faced the difficulties 
of choosing between nationalist and Islamic inter- 
ests. For instance, the issue of polygamy became 
a main issue of debate among Muslim women’s 
organizations, and among Communist and nation- 
alist organizations. Therefore, the women’s organi- 
zations preferred to avoid discussing polygamy in 
order to maintain unity as a basis for nationalism. 
Interestingly, even though Muslim women’s orga- 
nizations could not rid themselves of polygamy, 
which was considered an Islamic teaching, they did 
manage to liberate themselves sufficiently to gain 
involvement in the political sphere. Of 272 mem- 
bers of parliament following the first election of the 
independence era in 1955, 17 were women, 8 of 
them representing the Islamic parties Masyumi and 
NU. NU issued a fatwa in 1997 in favor of giving 
women political rights, especially female leader- 
ship; Muhammadiyah had issued a similar fatwa 
in 1986. 


THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT UNDER THE 
New ORDER ERA (1965-98) UNTIL 
TODAY 

The Suharto regime, which is popularly called 
the New Order, replaced the Old Order. The first 
policy undertaken by Suharto was to stabilize the 
political situation by banning Communism and con- 
trolling political freedom. All mass organizations 
were restrained and political parties were made 
ineffectual. In the middle of the political transition, 
woman’s organizations were in a difficult situation. 
Suharto amalgamated political parties and placed 
woman’s organizations under the one umbrella of 
Kowani (Kongres Wanita Indonesia, Indonesian 
women’s congress) 

According to Kathryn Robinson (1999), Suharto 
tried to control women and homogenized views of 
female social roles by attempting to obliterate the 
diversity of gender relations which existed in the 
archipelago. He did this by producing the ideology 
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of the motherhood state. Modelon Djajadiningrat 
(1987) argues that “ibu or mother is a concept of 
ideology which sanctions any action provided it is 
taken as a mother who is looking after her family, 
a group, a class, a company or the state without 
demanding power or prestige in return.” 

The public role of woman was based on the domes- 
tic role, since women’s functions were simplified to 
being mothers and wives. The state erected barriers 
to prevent women from demonstrating their abili- 
ties in the public political space. The new political 
climate put an end to women’s movements, and 
only allowed “motherhood” organizations such as 
Dharma Wanita, the PKK (Family Welfare Move- 
ment), and other similar woman’s organizations, 
which were associated together under Kowani 
and which sustained Kowani. Kowani consisted of 
independent organizations such as Perwari (Persat- 
uan Wanita Indonesia, Organization of Indonesian 
Women), Aisyiyah, and Wanita Katholik (Catho- 
lic Women), and organizations of the wives of 
Indonesian civil servants or military such as PKK, 
Dharma Wanita, and others. Inevitably, Kowani 
became politically and economically dependent on 
the government; the government provided support 
to Kowani in the form of transportation, office, 
finance, and so forth. In short, the government 
more or less occupied and controlled this orga- 
nization. Woman’s organizations no longer had 
freedom to organize at the grassroots level, except 
for socio-religious or charitable activities. Only 
organizations such Aisyiyah, PKK, and Dharma 
Wanita were permitted to be active at the village 
level (Wieringa 1995). 

The developmentalist policies of the New Order 
era, the regime’s main ideology, were a deep dis- 
appointment to critical groups, including some 
women activists. From 1982 onwards women 
activists started small organizations to advocate 
over issues important to the most marginalized 
women. These independent women’s organiza- 
tions or non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
tried to address restrictions of woman’s political 
involvement, especially at the grassroots level. The 
political pressure during the New Order era influ- 
enced the way the woman’s movements defined 
their political platform, created organizational 
forms, and chose strategies, programs, and target 
groups. 

In 1995 Solidaritas Perempuan (SP) conducted 
research mapping out women’s movements under 
the New Order era among 34 women’s organiza- 
tions, including some members of Kowani and 
independent organizations that had been set up by 
NGO activists. SP found tremendous complexity 


and inconsistency among woman’s organizations. 
Sometimes a group professed a radical paradigm, 
but were far from radical in their formal statutes 
and programs. Others chose a radical program 
even though they resisted being considered a radi- 
cal movement or a feminist organization, because 
the words “politics” and “feminism” were consid- 
ered dirty and dangerous under the New Order era 
(Mochtar and Chuzaifah 1995). 

The characteristics of women’s movements dur- 
ing the New Order era can be categorized in many 
ways, such as ideology, strategy, form of organiza- 
tion, or history of development. One perspective 
split Indonesian women’s movements into two cat- 
egories, wanita and perempuan. Both words mean 
“woman” in Indonesian, but differ politically and 
etymologically. Wanita was promoted by the New 
Order regime and used formally in the state policy 
documents. It represented the New Order ideol- 
ogy of gender politics, including the promotion of 
Indonesian women as wives and mothers who were 
destined to follow New Order notions of feminin- 
ity. Thus wanita organizations were those women’s 
groups that had no autonomy and independence, 
since they had fallen under the hegemony of New 
Order gender politics. Perempuan has been adopted 
by other Indonesian women’s movements as a coun- 
ter-hegemonic symbol against state authoritarian- 
ism. Perempuan has a more powerful meaning and 
symbolizes more independence. Already at the first 
Women’s Congress in 1928, the word perempuan 
was being used. Perempuan organizations began to 
appear in the late 1980s in an attempt to revital- 
ize the autonomous women’s organizations strug- 
gling against the gender policies of the New Order. 
They were influenced to some extent by feminist 
discourse (Mochtar 2000). 

At first, there were only a limited number of inde- 
pendent women’s organizations that did not avoid 
being called feminist and used the term feminist in 
their programs. They were Kalyanamitra, Solidari- 
tas Perempuan, and Yayasan Perempuan Mardika 
(Mochtar and Chuzaifah 1995). The independent 
organizations who were closely tied to Islamic sys- 
tems and norms were the only mass-based Muslim 
woman’s organizations aware of the need to chal- 
lenge patriarchal social relations and inequalities 
inherent in capitalist modes of production, such as 
Yasanti in Jogjakarta. Yasanti focused on the most 
oppressed and the poorest women workers because 
they formed the most vulnerable group who were 
most at risk of being exploited and oppressed 
socially and economically. The genesis of Yasanti 
was partly an expression of its disappointment with, 
and criticism of, the development programs and its 
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questioning of the oppressive system launched by 
the New Order (Istiadah 1995). 

The 1990s marked an important era for Indone- 
sian Muslim women; a whole host of Muslim wom- 
en’s forums and organizations were founded and 
progressive books dealing with Islam and women 
were published. The Islamic organizations were 
Lembaga Study Perempuan dan Anak (LSPPA, 
Institute of study and development of women and 
children) in Yogyakarta, Kelompok Kajian Perem- 
puan Islam (KKPI, Muslim women’s study group), 
and the Muslimat NU Jakarta. The latter set up a 
forum on Islam and the advancement of women 
in 1994 and published various works about Islam 
and the advancement of women. Some influential 
books about women in Islam have been translated, 
especially those by famous international Muslim 
feminists such as Fatima Mernisi, Riffat Hasan, 
and Asghar Ali Engineer. These compete with 
translated “Islamic patriarchal” books from the 
Middle East. 

The shift from the New Order to the Reformasi 
era has not shown promise for women. The percent- 
age of women parliament members decreased from 
12 to 9 percent. The raising of democratic issues, 
together with the beginnings of regional autonomy, 
opened a wider field for the growth of Islamic fun- 
damentalism, which politicized religion at the local 
level through formalization of syariah law. Fortu- 
nately, some Islamic progressive movements origi- 
nating in independent women’s movements (such 
as Rahima, Fahmina, Puan Amal Hayati) or in 
mass organizations that were previously controlled 
by the New Order (such as Muslimat, Fatayat NU, 
Aisyiah) and some of the centers for women’s stud- 
ies at Islamic universities have built strong alliances 
and started to work at the local level. These insti- 
tutions criticize Islamic teaching from a gendered 
perspective. They start by noting that tafsir, hadith, 
fiqh, and other classical resources of the ulema are 
gender biased. At the academic level, the State Insti- 
tute for Islamic Studies already includes gender cur- 
ricula, and will open postgraduate degree programs 
on gender and Islam. Many academic and popular 
publications question women’s position in such 
fields as leadership, sexuality/reproductive rights, 
education, marital relationship, ownership/inher- 
itance, and so forth. 
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YUNIYANTI CHUZAIFAH 


Political-Social Movements: Millenarian 


Southeast Asia 


Millenarianism is an old tradition that can be 
found in many parts of the world. Millenarian 
movements emerge mostly in transition situations, 
where societies are in crisis or disorder. The aim of 
these movements, which to a large extent are jux- 
taposed and interchanged with messianic and pro- 
phetic movements, is to end a period of injustice 
and to await the new millennium. While millenar- 
ian movements romanticize the coming of a new 
millennium, messianic and prophetic movements 
idealize the figure of the messiahs and the prophets. 
Both millenarian and messianic ideologies develop 
into radical physical movements, which speed up 
the coming of the new millennium and the messiah. 
In many cases the movements collaborate with other 
secular goals and ideologies such as nationalism. 

Within Islamic tradition, millenarian and mes- 
sianic movements are known as Mahdism; the 
awaited messiah is called Imam Mahdi or simply 
the Mahdi, “God-guided one.” The belief in the 
coming of the Mahdi at the end of the world is 
less strong in Sunni than in Shi‘ tradition, where 
it became the main ideology. In the colonial era, 
the belief was proved to be very effective and was 
used in many religious movements within Islamic 
societies. 

The common characteristics of millenarian and 
messianic movements are that they defend the 
salvation brought by messiahs, refuse the present 
order, maintain local religious and cultural tradi- 
tions, and develop prophecies. Usually the leader 
of a movement is also regarded as the awaited mes- 
siah who will guide people to achieve a better con- 
dition before the end of the world. Religious and 
traditional beliefs become the stimulus of radical 
actions leading to a better economic, social, politi- 
cal, and religious order. The leader produces, modi- 
fies, and distributes prophecies about the coming of 
the messiah and the new millennium. Both leaders 
and prophecies constitute the central focus of the 
movements. 

In Southeast Asia, where most communities live 
in a patriarchal system, millenarian and messianic 
movements arise within the framework of reli- 
gious traditional community and therefore almost 
all leaders were and are men. However, messianic 
movements gave roles to both male and female 


members of the community. Even though females 
participate in more domestic roles, there are female 
leaders of movements. Given that no other South- 
east Asian Muslim societies experienced millenar- 
ian movements, this entry focuses on Indonesian’s 
messianic movements and tries to portray women’s 
role within them. 

In the Indonesian archipelago, millenarian/mes- 
sianic movements were found in several areas, 
mostly in rural societies. In Java Island, the move- 
ments are known mainly by the terms Ratu Adil 
(Javanese, Just King), and Imam Mahdi. The move- 
ments were strongly characterized by Islamic ide- 
ologies and symbols, as the majority of the Java 
population are Muslims. Imam Mahdi movements 
had a strong presence in the Muning movement 
in Borneo (Kalimantan), which was clearly influ- 
enced by the Mahdi movement of Sudan. In other 
islands, millenarian movements are known by dif- 
ferent names depending on local culture and reli- 
gions. Some example are the Mejapi and Batara 
Gowa movements in Celebes (Sulawesi), the Njuli 
movement in Borneo (Kalimantan), the Koreri 
movement in Papua (formerly known as Irian Jaya 
in the New Order period), and the Parmalim and 
Parhudamdam movements in Sumatra. Koreri 
movements were influenced by local belief as well 
as Christianity, as were the Parmalim and Parhu- 
damdam movements. The entry concentrates on 
the Ratu Adil and Imam Mahdi movements, given 
their extraordinary preponderance in Muslim com- 
munities in Indonesia. 


Ratu ADIL MOVEMENTS 

Ratu Adil movements idealize the coming of the 
Just King who will reign in the kingdom and bring 
prosperity for all people before the end of the world. 
Ratu Adil movements acquired momentum and 
spread widely in Java Island from the nineteenth 
to the early twentieth centuries (Kartodirdjo 1973) 
when the economic and political situations were in 
crisis. The first messianic movement was motivated 
by the prophecy of Jayabaya, which emerged in 
1720 against the ruling Javanese king. The proph- 
ecy was named after the King of Jayabaya, the King 
of Kediri from the twelfth century who brought his 
kingdom to prosperity. From then on, almost all 
Ratu Adil movements in Java Island were motivated 
by this prophecy; it was modified by the leaders 
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of the movements according to specific situations. 
The Dutch colonial government took strict mea- 
sures to quash the movements. The government 
arrested and imprisoned the leaders of movements, 
separated them from their followers, or shot them. 
Among significant Ratu Adil movements are the 
Dipanegara War (1825-30), the Nurhakim move- 
ment (1870), the Revolt of Banten (1888), and social 
unrests launched by Sarekat Islam members around 
1914 and 1924. The movements were rarely found 
during the Old Order and New Order periods. 


THE NATURE OF LEADERSHIP AND 

GENDER-BASED DIVISION OF LABOR 

Almost all leaders of millenarian and messianic 
movements in the Indonesian archipelago were 
men — hardly surprising since almost all religious 
leaders and educated individuals were male. The 
leaders usually came from charismatic religious 
backgrounds: kyai (Islamic religious teacher); head 
of pesantren (Islamic traditional school); leader of 
Islamic organization; head of tarekat (Sufi order); 
aristocrat; and traditional healer. Female leaders 
appeared because of their charisma, which they had 
either inherited or gained socially. In this respect, 
female traditional healers had a better chance of 
becoming leaders or messiah figures since they were 
regarded as holy persons. 

The majority of movements were led by reli- 
gious leaders and teachers. The Revolt of Banten 
for instance, was lead by kyais, haji (religious com- 
munity leaders who have completed a pilgrimage 
to Mecca), and tarekat teachers. The incident of 
Gedangan in 1904 was led by Kyai Kasan Muk- 
min who was a Qadiriyah-Nagqsabandiyah guru 
(teacher and leader), and the Amad Ngisa Move- 
ment in 1870-1 was led by Amat Ngisa who was an 
Islamic teacher. Movements that were led by aristo- 
crats are the Dipanagara War, led by the prince of 
Dipanagara of the Mataram family, and the Muning 
movement led by Panembahan Aling and his son 
Sultan Kuning (1883). The Nyi Aciah Movement 
(1870-1), the Djasmani Movement (1888), and the 
Raden Mas Hadi Movement (1919) are examples 
of movements led by traditional healers. 

Many of the leaders were regarded as the Ratu 
Adil whom the followers deeply respected, trusted, 
and implicitly obeyed. Since leaders of messianic 
movements could be male or female, their assistants 
were also from both genders, but males dominated. 
For example, Hasan Mohammad, a male religious 
teacher, was Nyi Aciah’s main assistant. 

Followers of movements were both female and 
male. However, there was a division of labor where 
female members took on more domestic roles since 
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the culture of Indonesian society is very paternal- 
istic. In the case of the Jumadil Kubra movement, 
Kubra’s wife played an important role in convey- 
ing messages. Preparation of gatherings and some 
distribution of jimats (amulets) were performed by 
its female members too. In the Nyi Aciah move- 
ment, the only documented movement led by a 
female leader in the nineteenth century, female 
members outnumbered males, especially among 
those who followed her travels. In general, physical 
action, such as fighting in a battle, was only under- 
taken by male followers. 


THE Ny1 ACIAH MOVEMENT (1870-1) 

The movement was named after its leader, Nyi 
Aciah. It was also called the Ratu Sunda movement 
because it spread in a Sundanese cultural area, 
Sumedang, and employed the idea of the establish- 
ment of the Sundanese kingdom. 

From 1860 Nyi Aciah was famous as a holy per- 
son who could cure sickness, for which reason she 
had many followers. A kyai produced a prophecy 
about the coming of the Mahdi and the existence 
of two kingdoms, Keling and Tegalluwar, prior to 
the Mahdi’s coming. The kyai was Hasan Moham- 
mad, who came from Bagelen, and was educated 
in several traditional pesantrens. It is mentioned 
that he unconsciously uttered a prophecy that Nyi 
Aciah, who was regarded as the daughter of Sunan 
Jumadil Kubra (the Islamic mystical holy figure in 
Java Island), would reign as the queen of Tegal- 
luwar. 

One important element found in the prophecy 
was that the current government would be ban- 
ished and replaced by the Ratu Sunda Kingdom. 
In this kingdom, according to the prophecy, people 
would be released from paying taxes. The prophe- 
cies, named after surat tobat (letter of repentance), 
were distributed among the followers of Nyi Aciah 
and regarded as sacred amulets. 

The movement became larger and some indig- 
enous Dutch officials from surrounding areas, 
such as Malangbong, Indihiang, and Tasikmalaya, 
became respected followers of the movement. Since 
people’s appreciation of the movement increased 
significantly the Dutch government arrested Nyi 
Aciah and her several core followers in 1871, and 
the movement came to an end. 


LOCAL CULTURE AND ECONOMIC AND 

SOCIAL GRIEVANCES 

Millenarian and messianic movements were inex- 
tricably connected with local culture and religious 
tradition. In Java Island, most Ratu Adil move- 
ments had strong Islamic elements and were deeply 
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rooted in Javanese tradition. Some of the historical 
Ratu Adils were named Imam Mahdi and related 
their heredity to Islamic mystical figures in Java. 
There were also messianic movements that emerged 
among Christian believers so that elements of Chris- 
tianity were strong. Van der Kroef (1952) recorded 
the tendency toward Ratu Adil movements among 
Christians in Java. Koreri movements in Papua had 
notions of evangelical ethics as well as strong Biak 
characters (Kamma 1972), which maintained the 
figure of Koreri. In North Sumatra, the Parmalin 
and Parhudamdam movements, which were nation- 
alist in nature, were rooted in Bataknese culture. 

The millenarian/messianic ideas, strongly based 
on religious and local cultures, were utilized by 
educated leaders to gain support for fighting against 
authoritarian rulers and for independence. Some 
movements had strong anti-Western elements and 
easily changed into nationalist movements, such 
as the Parmalin and Parhudamdam, Koreri, and 
Sarekat Islam movements. In Muslim communities, 
Ratu Adil movements made use of the idea of jihad 
as a holy war against the non-Muslim bad ruler 
(Kartodirdjo 1985), such as the Dipanegara War, 
the Revolt of Banten, the Achmad Suhada Move- 
ment in 1888, and the Gedangan Incident. Since the 
second half of the nineteenth century, millenarian 
movements have strongly supported land reform 
and anti-tax regulation, for example, the Revolt of 
Bekasi (1869), the Tangerang Affair (1924), and 
the Cimareme Incident led by Haji Hasan (1919). 

Economic and social grievances provided a 
potential impetus for the movements. Almost all of 
them emerged soon after social and economic crisis 
caused by, among other things, failure of harvest, 
flood, epidemic diseases, high taxation, or excessive 
burden of work. 


MEGAWATI SUKARNOPUTRI 

One of the successful campaigns of Megawati 
Sukarnoputri for her presidency in 1999 was the 
exploitation of the myth of Ratu Adil, which was 
closely associated with her qualities at that time. 
First, she is a Javanese and the daughter of Sukarno, 
the first president of Indonesia, who was also 
regarded as Ratu Adil during his time. Second, the 
Indonesian meaning of “Ratu Adil,” Just Queen, 
strengthened her image as the real Ratu Adil. Third, 
even though Megawati had not previously been 
popular, she received justification from the myth 
that the figure of Ratu Adil is not popular until 
after enduring oppression. This myth was associ- 
ated with her political suffering during the Suharto 
regime. Before the fall of Suharto, Megawati became 
a symbol of anti-regime protest after she succeeded 


in becoming the leader of the Partai Demokrasi 
Indonesia (Indonesian Democratic Party, later PDI- 
Perjuangan), which opposed Suharto. The increas- 
ing support for Megawati to become a nationalist 
leader before the 1999 general election was pro- 
moted by the use of the Ratu Adil myth. However, 
after the general election people did not regard her 
as having attained the standing of Ratu Adil, since 
she was only elected as vice-president, under Abdur- 
rahman Wahid. Even when she became president, 
her Ratu Adil reputation was not achieved. 
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AMELIA FAUZIA 


Political-Social Movements: Unions and Workers’ 


Movements 


North Africa 


During the colonial and the immediate postco- 
lonial periods, women of the Maghrib (Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunisia) joined unions not so much 
to advocate for women workers’ rights, but primar- 
ily to demonstrate their patriotism. That women 
would actively support noble causes that do not 
always take into consideration their own welfare 
is not unique to North Africa. Women everywhere 
have had to postpone the fight for the defense of 
their collective interests until a distant future. 

Following the example of other countries, union- 
ism in the Maghrib, heavily defined by a patriarchal 
culture, has largely ignored the problem of sexism 
and sexual violence both in the workplace and in 
the unions themselves. Leftist political movements 
in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia believe that they 
carry a universal message against factionalism 
(Louis 1986). In reality, this claim to universality 
hides their refusal, based on the fear they have of 
rocking the ideological foundations of “the class 
struggle,” to recognize the need for the equality of 
women and men in the workplace. 

Relations between the feminist movement and 
the unions have not always been - and are still 
not — harmonious. In fact, worker solidarity func- 
tions in only one direction: whenever numbers are 
needed to defend a common cause, women workers 
mobilize to support the men, but when the cause 
is specific to women workers, they find themselves 
left alone to fight their own battles. 


WOMEN WORKERS AND UNIONS IN THE 

MAGHRIB 

No data exist for the Maghrib on female union 
membership or on the positions held by women 
within the unions. To put it simply, the unions have 
no memory of the battles fought by women, which 
is perhaps the most effective way of denying the 
contributions of women to union struggles. 

Women in the Maghrib joined the workforce 
without their participation in union life reflecting 
this reality. At the end of the 1990s, their partici- 
pation accounted for no more than 1 to 2 percent 
(Royaume du Maroc 1999, Remanoun 2000). In 
the women-dominated textile sector, the propor- 


tion of unionized women workers is also insignifi- 
cant (Bourquia 2000). 

The present crisis faced by unions (fragmentation 
and internal disputes, low membership numbers, 
and lack of democratic management) in addition to 
other characteristics exhibited by hierarchical and 
masculine organizations are factors that explain 
the difficulties experienced by unionized women in 
making their voices and specific demands heard. 

Unions are not familiar with and do not pay suf- 
ficient attention to the specific problems of women 
workers because they are not prepared to hear them 
(Collectif 95 1998). Within unions, men tend to be 
disquieted by women members, and do everything 
in their power to leave them outside the decision- 
making arenas, resorting, if necessary, to subtle 
strategies such as “the use of vulgar language to 
make them understand that the union milieu 
belongs to men” (Collectif 95 1998). 

In Tunisia, it took two years for the Union 
générale des travailleurs tunisiens to accept the cre- 
ation of a “commission to study and research the 
condition of the woman worker” (Merzouki et al. 
1995). Although the commission was supposed to 
include both women and men, unionized men com- 
pletely ignored it. 

In Algeria, a survey of female union mem- 
bers (Remanoun 2000) underlined the convic- 
tion shared by the majority of this group that the 
unions do nothing to protect the interests of women 
workers. 

At the second regional congress for the woman 
worker sponsored by the Union marocaine du tra- 
vail (the largest and oldest union), the verdict was 
clear: “Unionized men do everything in their power 
to hamper the activities of unionized women, by 
spreading lies about them and their activities, and 
by forcibly occupying their offices and destroying 
the documents they find there” (Union marocaine 
du travail 2002). 


SISTERS ON THE “INSIDE” AND SISTERS 

ON THE “OUTSIDE” 

In the Maghrib, the women’s movement’s desire 
to affirm independence from political and union 
organizations has existed since the beginning, for 
its founders clearly saw “that, between the prole- 
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tariat’s cause and that of women, the immediate 
solidarity claimed by Bebel and Lenin had not 
materialized” (Triki 1992). 

In all three countries of the Maghrib, after 
attempting to change unions and political par- 
ties on the left from the inside, feminists created 
independent structures with the goal of achieving 
greater visibility for their demands, beginning in the 
mid-1980s. These new groups provided an impor- 
tant venue of recourse for unionized women in their 
struggles to integrate issues specific to female work- 
ers, like sexual harassment, into the union agenda. 

Beginning in the mid-1990s, after a period of 
schism, and once independence from masculine over- 
sight had been achieved, the movement developed 
a strategy of rapprochement toward the unions — 
albeit on new grounds. Now, the movement con- 
siders itself a pressure group whose mission is to 
encourage the unions to revamp their positions and 
organizational culture. This strategy of infiltra- 
tion and pressure relies heavily on “sisters on the 
inside,” who make very effective go-betweens. 

Interviews with female union members have 
revealed the usefulness for both parties of the ties 
and the coordination between “women’s com- 
mittees and commissions” within the unions and 
feminist groups outside the unions. The support 
from “sisters on the outside” has been particularly 
important in the recent experience of the three 
countries. 

Feminists both inside and outside the unions 
have helped to open the discussion on the organi- 
zational practices of unions. As clearly stated by a 
Moroccan woman union leader, “We, as women, 
have more need for internal democracy than men 
do because we regularly experience exclusion and 
marginalization; besides, local union offices pre- 
sided over by women don’t sell out [don’t negotiate 
at the expense of workers’ interests].” 

In recent years, feminists have learned to create 
broad coalitions, which include women from politi- 
cal parties, unions, administrations, and the media. 
The growing influence of these networks has fos- 
tered the development of a greater sensitivity to the 
uniqueness of the condition of the female working 
class. However, this slow evolution is still threat- 
ened by masculine resistance as well as by the crisis 
that unions are currently facing and disagreements 
between unions. 


CONCLUSION 

The battles that have been fought to make unions 
more receptive to the specific condition of women 
workers and to increase women’s influence in the 
decision-making processes of the unions have taught 


women that it is hazardous to rely on masculine 
institutions and structures to satisfy their demands. 
The solidarity between “sisters on the inside” and 
“sisters on the outside” has, very quickly, been rec- 
ognized as vital. 

Translation by Matthieu Dalle, University of 
Louisville 
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RaBEA NACIRI 


Race, Gender, and Difference 


The Caucasus 


The Caucasus is arguably the most ethnically 
and linguistically diverse region in the world 
(or at least comparable in terms of its linguistic 
diversity with Papua New Guinea and India). 
Perhaps this diversity accounts for the difficulty 
of applying terms such as “race” and “ethnicity” 
to the Caucasian context, in which singular racial 
and ethnic identities can hardly be said to exist. 
The following remarks, which will inevitably seem 
rather contradictory, should be taken as attempts 
to make linkages and test parallels which have not 
yet been made in scholarship, in either indigenous 
or secondary sources. They should not been seen 
as the last word on the subject, but simply as an 
attempt to think through issues which have not 
been reflected upon before. 

Race is used here in the sense of a particular 
skin color and physical make-up, while ethnicity is 
viewed as more of a cultural construct and a self- 
conscious imaginary. (Both race and ethnicity are 
of course socially constructed, but the distinction 
is drawn for clarity’s sake.) Indigenous Caucasian 
groups are all white in skin color. However, they 
are not related to those in the West who call 
themselves Caucasian — this was a myth invented 
by the physical anthropologist Blumenbach in 
the nineteenth century, and natives from the 
geographical Caucasus are unaware that the term 
“Caucasian” denotes white-skinned people in 
general in the United States. Given the relative 
lack of variance in terms of skin tone and physical 
features, it would seem that race does not play a 
major role in Caucasian social-political life. (It 
should be noted that this is a controversial position 
and not fully formed. Very little work has been 
done about the possible meanings of race in the 
Caucasian context, and therefore in order to write 
intelligibly about it, the terms and the discourse 
ought to be defined first. But thus far there is no 
secondary scholarship on this topic. The definition 
presented here, contrasting skin tone and ethnic 
imaginary, is only provisional, and may not be 
appropriate for the Caucasian context. But no 
other definition exists.) 

Ethnicity, in contrast, plays a major role in 
shaping Caucasian life, particularly in the political 
sphere. Georgian President Zviad Gamsakhurdia 


is known to have deported Dagestanis who live 
in the Georgian—Dagestani border region because 
they were seen as outsiders to an ethnically 
Georgian state. (This information is based on the 
author’s fieldwork in Tbilisi, Georgia and Saruso, 
a Dagestani village on the Georgian—Dagestani 
border. It should be noted that this information 
is controversial. It was received it from Dagestani 
informants and it was adamantly disputed by 
Georgians from the same area. However, the 
author is inclined to trust the Dagestanis, as they 
were directly affected by these deportations. The 
exact figures remain unreported, as does the way 
in which the deportations took place. Some of the 
controversy concerns how “deportation” is to be 
defined. It was the Dagestani informants’ use of 
this term to which the Georgians objected most 
vehemently. They might not have protested had a 
milder term been used.) 

This example indicates that there is a great 
deal of ethnic tension in the region. However, 
this situation should not be used in support of 
arguments that the Caucasus is an inherently 
violent place, bound to be the site of eternal wars 
such as those in Chechnya, Nagorno-Karabakh, 
and Abkhazia. All three wars clearly have historical 
origins, which are not grounded in a transcendent 
form of racism, but rather in the ways in which 
these countries have been manipulated by higher 
powers, most pre-eminently the Russian Empire 
and subsequently the Soviet Union. 

The role played by gender in the formation of 
these tensions remains obscure. On the basis of the 
author’s fieldwork among the Georgians, Chechens, 
and Dagestanis, it would seem that women are no 
less prone to ethnic prejudice than men. It can, 
however, be argued that women are the sites onto 
which ethnic tension is inscribed. Thus, women who 
marry outside their ethnicity are frequently derided 
by their communities. It is far more acceptable 
for a man to marry outside his ethnic group than 
for a woman. This same restriction applies to 
religion, and probably accounts for why Muslim 
Caucasian women rarely marry Christian Russian 
or Georgian men, and Christian and Georgian men 
more often marry Muslim Caucasian women. (The 
foregoing is a hypothesis, which should be verified 
by more research, though once again the secondary 
literature on this topic is scarce.) 
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It should perhaps be noted that to this author’s 
knowledge none of the political leaders who have 
fomented ethnic tension in the Caucasus have been 
women. The single (and significant) exception to 
this is Manana Gamsakhurdia, who even after her 
husband Zviad’s death continues to stand in front 
of the Georgian parliament building advocating 
that Georgia cleanse itself of ethnic aliens. This 
discrepancy is cited in order to indicate that women 
tend to figure more often as sites onto which ethnic 
tension is inscribed rather than as public ideologues. 
This by no means should be taken to imply that 
they are passive victims of such ideologies, but 
rather that the transmission of ethnic imaginaries 
takes place largely in private rather than public 
contexts when women are involved. 

Any consideration of ethnicity in the Caucasus 
cannot avoid dealing with religion, as religion is 
the discourse according to which ethnic difference 
is most commonly articulated, particularly when 
Caucasians are comparing themselves to other 
Caucasians. Thus, when asked for the main 
difference between herself and a Georgian, a 
Chechen or Dagestani will almost certainly 
cite religion (Islam vs. Christianity) rather than 
ethnicity. They would most likely say that they 
share a common ethnicity, but differ religiously. 
The same situation obtains with Circassians 
in the northwest Caucasus, though the Islamic 
identity is arguably weaker there. The reverse is 
also true; Georgians would not be likely to cite 
ethnic difference as the factor that divides them 
from their north Caucasian neighbors. Rather, 
they are much more likely to turn to Islam (and 
the popular tradition of linking Islam to violence 
and fundamentalism) as reasons why they have 
troubles getting along and, in historical terms, 
united against the Russian colonizers. 

It could even be argued that, in the Caucasus, 
religious difference serves as a cipher for ethnicity, 
and that the line dividing the Orthodox Christian 
Georgians from the Muslim mountaineers, the Shi‘i 
Azeris, and the Monophysite Armenians is most 
important in the cultural sense. It is no coincidence 
that Georgian scholarship frequently focuses on the 
Muslim mountaineers’ Christian past, even at the 
expense of their contemporary Muslim identity. 

Gender is used to construct difference in a reli- 
giously divided context by arguments advanced, 
mostly by Georgians, that Georgian women are 
freer and more liberated than Muslim women 
precisely because of their Christianity. Georgians 
also refer to the fact that St. Nino, who Chris- 
tianized Georgia, was a woman, as was Queen 
Tamara, who is intriguingly called “king” (mepe) 


rather than “queen” by the Georgians. In Muslim 
Dagestan and Chechnya women rarely occupied 
leadership positions. Some Georgians attempt to 
vindicate their culture and the religion of which 
it is an indissoluble part by comparing canonical 
representations of women. On the other hand, the 
simple dichotomy between “repressive” Islam and 
“liberating” Christianity is undercut by the image 
of the gorianka, the free mountaineer woman who 
is both Muslim and liberated at the same time. 

Religious difference disappears as a factor 
only when the comparison is between Russians 
and Georgians. In that context, Russian women 
tend to figure as sexually loose and available, 
both for Muslim north Caucasians as well as for 
Christian Georgians. With questions revolving 
around tradition and modernity and adherence 
to gender roles, it seems that the ethnic imaginary 
figures more prominently than religion, or at least 
that it frequently serves to mark out Caucasians 
as a separate and unified ethnicity, rather than 
one internally divided by interethnic tension. 
As women are an important site through which 
tradition is articulated, it could be argued that 
women are the most effective trope for presenting 
an image of ethnic unity to the outside world, even 
as within the Caucasian context they are used to 
foment tension. 

In general, the subject of ethnicity and gender 
is a profoundly underresearched topic in the 
Caucasian context, and therefore the bibliographic 
apparatus for this entry is rather minimal. Words 
such as “race” and “ethnic” are almost never used 
by those speaking Caucasian languages, and they 
exist only in the form of direct transliterations, 
without having indigenous equivalents. This is 
not to say that the concepts themselves are not 
relevant to the Caucasus, but rather that they are 
imagined in drastically different ways, which the 
present writer can only begin to conceptualize. 
Rather than posit a finalizing hypothesis about the 
relationships between race, ethnicity, and gender, 
it should simply be noted that it is difficul to map 
such terms onto a region which does not possess 
words for these concepts and whose residents 
are almost all heteroglossic, and in many cases 
heteroethnic as well. It has recently been argued 
(Pollock 2006) that ethnicity as such is a Western 
invention, and the Caucasian case seems to bear 
this out. Again, this is not to say that there are not 
important differences among Caucasian peoples, 
just that terms suchas “race” and “ethnicity” do not 
begin to account for these differences. The above 
schematic descriptions do not pose alternative 
models; rather, they seek to give some indication 
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of the directions toward which new models might 
look, and the particular vocabularies which they 
should question. 
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REBECCA GOULD 


North Africa 


Islam first came to North Africa in the seventh 
century. Until the arrival of the French twelve cen- 
turies later, control of the area remained in Muslim 
hands. During this period the native inhabitants, 
Berbers and ethnic vestiges from earlier conquests, 
converted to Islam. At the same time Jews, expelled 
or migrating from Spain, established communi- 
ties in urban centers. By the end of the sixteenth 
century the Ottomans had settled along the coast 
as far as the borders of Morocco, remaining there 
until the French colonized North Africa (Algeria 
1830-1962, Tunisia 1882-1956, and Morocco 
1912-56). Successive conquests, therefore, built on 
the existing ethnic, cultural, and religious mix. As 
a result, the intersection of race, ethnicity, and gen- 
der varied considerably over time. 

Prior to the colonial period social distinctions 
were ethnic, economic, or associated with clan kin- 
ship rather than race. In areas of Ottoman control 
the Turks were at the top of the social pyramid. 
Offspring of mixed Turkish and North African 
parentage could be wealthy but they were lower 
down the social scale than those of pure Turkish 
origin. Ethnic distinctions between Arabs and Ber- 
bers were present throughout North Africa. Cul- 
tural and legal differences distinguished the two 
groups insofar as Berbers had their own language, 
traditions, and customary law. The largest Berber 
presence was in Morocco, the smallest in Tunisia. 
Jewish communities existed in all three countries. 
As a minority they had their own internal eco- 
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nomic hierarchies but were distinguished from the 
majority by their religion. Slaves and servants were 
often Christian captives of the Turkish corsairs 
or Sub-Saharan Africans brought across the des- 
ert by Tuareg traders. Once in North Africa they 
were usually trained in Arabic and Islamic custom 
before being sold. Women, whether of African or 
Christian origin, could and did become legitimate 
wives. It was, therefore, religion not race that was 
the predominant distinguishing factor. 

During the colonial period the situation changed 
radically. Concepts of the secular nation state were 
intertwined with ethnicity to create a new type 
of hierarchy. The French exacerbated ethnic ten- 
sions by championing the Berbers over the Arabs 
and granting French citizenship to the Jews. The 
result was a hierarchy buttressed by racial ideol- 
ogy that placed the French in the uppermost social 
position. Below them came the European settlers 
of non-French origin who had been granted French 
citizenship followed by the Jews. Last came the 
Berbers and Arabs, who could only obtain citi- 
zenship if they agreed not to abide by the Code 
du statut personel (Islamic personal status law), a 
step few were prepared to take as they perceived it 
as amounting to apostasy. This type of hierarchy 
was at its most pronounced in Algeria where the 
settler population was large and ethnically more 
varied than in Morocco and Tunisia. Whatever 
their ethnic origin, women were not on a par with 
men. On each rung of the ethnic/social hierar- 
chy they were in a subordinate position. Due to 
the institutionalized separation of the spheres in 
Islamic societies, settlers perceived the lifestyles of 
Arab and Berber women, at the base of the eth- 
nic hierarchy, as evidence of the cultural inferior- 
ity of Islam. This was especially true in Algeria. As 
time progressed, and elite Arab and Berber women 
started to receive education, economic and social 
factors complicated the hierarchy; but the Euro- 
centricism of the settlers meant that non-European 
women were never considered to be on a par with 
European women. 

The struggle for decolonization provided North 
African women with an opportunity to move from 
the private into the public sphere. Although the 
experiences of women in Algeria, Morocco, and 
Tunisia varied considerably, women in all three 
countries saw their participation as a two-pronged 
effort to abolish oppression: that of the colonizers 
and that of strict adherence to the patriarchal rules 
of the society to which they belonged. North Afri- 
can women had atradition of resistance to invaders, 
as their involvement in colonial wars and rebellions 
testifies, but in the decolonization process women’s 
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participation had national characteristics. In the 
protectorates, Morocco and Tunisia, women ben- 
efited from earlier access to education than their 
Algerian counterparts and, as a result, had started 
to organize for women’s rights prior to indepen- 
dence. The decolonization process accelerated this 
development. The departure of the colonialists, as 
well as other Europeans and Jews who had French 
citizenship, also changed the ethnic and religious 
composition of these societies. 

In Morocco, women’s roles in decolonization 
were class-structured. Educated elite women agi- 
tated on both levels: anti-colonial and gender. 
Theirs was a social and ideological struggle, but 
they did not take up arms. In contrast, lower class 
women participated in armed resistance, but after 
independence they slipped back into traditional 
gender roles. It was difficult for them to defy exist- 
ing gender structures without the advantages of 
an advanced education and the right social con- 
nections. In Tunisia, as well, where the percentage 
of educated women was relatively high, women 
formed their own movement as early as 1936 
(Union musulmane des femmes de Tunisie). 

It was in Algeria where ethnicity, race, and 
gender had the most unsettling impact. For the 
French, Algeria was an extension of the mainland, 
having been incorporated into France territori- 
ally and administratively as separate departments. 
Throughout the 132 years of colonization Algerian 
identity was totally disrupted as European settlers 
seized land and introduced measures that increas- 
ingly marginalized native Algerians. As a result 
social tensions and interracial animosity between 
the European settlers and the native Algerians (Ber- 
bers and Arabs) were always fraught. Arab and 
Berber women reacted to colonial impositions by 
emphasizing Islamic tradition as a bulwark against 
colonialism. The war of independence (1954-62) 
saw women actively involved at all levels of resis- 
tance. They used settler stereotypes of Algerian 
women as passive and probably illiterate to their 
advantage, transporting information, arms, or 
bombs, and bypassing controls manned by unsus- 
pecting French soldiers, who had been instructed to 
respect Islamic taboos regarding women consort- 
ing with men outside their family circle. Women in 
the Algerian resistance, such as Djamila Boupacha 
and Djamila Bouhired, suffered the same treatment 
as men when captured, undergoing torture and 
intensive interrogation. Their shared experience 
did not benefit them after independence, however, 
for they found themselves excluded from the public 
sphere by the newly formed FLN (Front de libéra- 
tion nationale) government. Although Algerian 
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women took advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities offered them by the new state and contin- 
ued their struggle for greater personal freedom in 
the 30 years that separated the end of the Algerian 
War of Independence and the decade-long civil war 
that started in 1992, they did not make the gains 
of their counterparts in Tunisia and Morocco. 
The civil war curtailed their efforts further as the 
FIS (Front islamique de salut) targeted Western- 
educated men and women. Women who did not 
adhere to the conservative gender tenets of Islam 
were liable to violent retribution and even death. 
Kabyle women, who traditionally did not wear the 
veil, were particularly vulnerable. Faced with such 
hostility, women kept a relatively low profile and 
tended to coalesce into groups by economic status 
or political conviction rather than ethnicity. As the 
civil war wound down women once more started 
to agitate for equitable treatment in the workplace 
and before the law. In the latter instance, women’s 
groups have focused on the Family Code, request- 
ing changes that would grant them more freedom. 
Unlike their Tunisian and Moroccan counterparts, 
however, they have met with less success, and in 
contrast to the colonial period it is now just their 
gender rather than the intersection of gender and 
“race” that defines their existence. 
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Oman, The Gulf, and Yemen 


The difficulty with describing the intersection of 
race and gender in the Gulf is that it is sometimes 
argued either that there is no established notion 
of “race” — as a claim about biological type - 
in the Gulf or that even if there is a notion of 
biological race, it is not as significant as patrilineal 
descent, ethnicity, religion, class, or caste. Indeed, 
the term jins (often used for race, gender, or 
nationality) simply means “type” and can be 
as much about biology as culture. Similarly, the 
highly diverse nature of Gulf societies, a result of 
historical and contemporary migration, makes it 
difficult both to make general claims about such 
intersections and to trace the various influencing 
perspectives. Nevertheless, it is evident that notions 
about identity have shifted over the years and 
that racialized notions of identity sometimes, and 
perhaps increasingly, play a role in stratification 
and social relations among and between women. 

The places where discussion of racial difference 
and gender appear in the literature of the Gulf are 
first, in presumed differences between “Arabs” 
and “Africans,” second, in discussions of marriage 
between these two groups, third in everyday social 
relations, and fourth in discussions of labor. 

Although the notion of “race” appears, in 
particular, in reference to relations between 
“Africans” and “Arabs,” it is certainly not limited 
to these groups. Because of shifting economic and 
labor patterns and the dramatic demographic 
make-up of the Gulf states (whereby the national 
group is not in the majority), differences between 
Arabs and the myriad other ethnic groups, 
including those from Iran, South Asia, Southeast 
and East Asia, as well as from Europe and the 
United States, have taken forms similar to the 
Arab/African division. Nevertheless, discussions of 
“race” in the Arabian Peninsula most often center 
on the Arab/African relationship and therefore its 
complexity is the focus here. 

Travel from the Arabian Peninsula to East Africa 
has taken place for centuries (Hourani 1951) and 
while early accounts of these travelers are not 
abundant or demographically descriptive, later 
histories tend to argue that travelers, explorers, 
and traders from the Arabian Peninsula, while 
acknowledging difference, did not discriminate 
races (al-Mughiri 2001). And, indeed, on the eve of 
Zanzibari independence from Great Britain in the 
1960s, many Omanisclaimedthat—asthere had been 
so much intermarriage between “Arab” men and 
“African” women (both elite and non-elite) as well 
as such a long history of residence on Zanzibar — 
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they were not so much “Arabs” as much as they 
were “Zanzibaris,” thereby seemingly embracing 
a quasi-African identity. Many in East Africa, 
however, saw this claim as neither genuine nor 
indicative of Arab anti-racism (Glassman 2000). 
And, since the 1960s, in Oman and elsewhere 
in the Gulf claims of (pure) Arab identity have 
increased, leaving those with long family histories 
in East Africa in ambivalent positions. 

Similarly, a history of the slave trade from East 
Africa to the Arabian Peninsula has not been 
forgotten, and its traces are evident in marriage 
and social relations as well as, in some contexts, 
in labor and housing practices. Some scholars have 
argued that the discourse of originary Africanness 
(by both foreign scholars and inhabitants of the 
region) excludes those who claim it from being 
considered an authentic part of these Arab nations 
(Seif 2003). Although this may be true, it is also 
true that while not the only interaction with East 
Africa, many descendants of mainland Africans 
who are now citizens of states on the Arabian 
Peninsula are descendants of slaves and concubines. 
Of course, it should also be noted that slaves 
and concubines in the Arabian Peninsula (and 
especially in the regions of the Ottoman Empire) 
were historically not only from East Africa, but 
from other regions as well, including the Caucusus 
(Baer 1967, Shami 2000, Toledano 1982). If the 
numbers of slaves and concubines from East Africa 
from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are 
difficult to determine (Clarence-Smith 1988), the 
numbers from the Caucusus to the Peninsula are 
nearly impossible. 

To what extent descendants of slaves, whether 
from Africa or elsewhere, may also be considered 
“Arab” depends on how particular people and 
societies on the Arabian Peninsula define social 
groups. In Oman, for example, while “Arabs” may 
use the label “servant” (khadim) for those who are 
descendants of slaves, this latter group rarely uses 
the label for itself. Many people of slave descent, 
especially in small towns and villages, instead use 
the national identity for self-identification. 

Instead of race, it could be argued that identity 
and social stratification have been produced 
through patrilineal descent. Patrilineal descent 
ensures that “Arabness” is extended to the 
children of a union between an Arab man and 
a woman from any ethnic group or a former 
slave group. Skin color and other phenotypic 
features, therefore, while sometimes a reference 
for indication of African origins, intersecting at 
times with a history of servitude, is not necessarily 
used to suggest inclusion or exclusion from Arab 
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identity. In some regions of the Arabian Peninsula, 
however, such as in parts of Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen, the children of such unions are considered 
muwallad (born and raised among Arabs and not 
necessarily quite “Arab”), and thus marked as a 
distinct social category. 

While there is very little literature on or by 
women or about race, per se, relations among and 
between various national and ethnic social groups 
are sometimes stratified in racialized ways, as 
phenotypically evident supposed biological types. 
From the second half of the twentieth century, 
for many women, the intersection of gender and 
racialized identities appears in marriage relations, 
everyday social life, and labor. 

In terms of marriage, the rule of hypergny (or 
kaf@a, sufficiency), which stipulates that women 
marry men of either equal or higher status and 
which is commonly accepted throughout the 
region, means that former-servant and free women 
are able to marry free men. In recent years in 
Oman, however, local religious scholars have 
encouraged women to marry within their status, 
an encouragement which is sometimes understood 
in racialized terms. In Saudi Arabia, patrilineage 
does not necessarily “out-trump” muwallad status 
and a woman of “mixed” parentage may find it 
difficult to marry an “Arab” man (Altorki 1986). 
Similarly, in Oman, rules of hypergny enable 
women who find out that they have married a 
lower status man to request a divorce. In addition 
to social controls over marriage between women 
and men of different hierarchical statuses, between 
1980 and 2005, a number of royal decrees were 
promulgated in Oman, for example, in an attempt 
to ensure Omani national reproduction. The decrees 
outlined restrictions and exemptions on marriage 
between Omanis and foreigners, including (from 
1980 to 2005) marriage between Omanis and 
other Gulf Cooperation Council nationals. 

Racialized hierarchies among women are also 
sometimes evident in everyday socializing practices. 
Again, in Oman, this everyday socializing can take 
the form of highly structured visiting (Eickelman 
1984, Wikan 1982, Limbert 2002). While in some 
towns in the Gulf, racialized groups do not socialize 
with each other, do not belong in the same visiting 
groups or mark their hierarchies through practices 
such as who serves whom, in other towns these 
hierarchies are not apparent in these structured 
social activities: women of different “races” may 
belong to the same neighborly group and may 
relatively equally serve and host each other. This 
is also the case in practices of sociability in some 
towns in Yemen (Meneley 1996). 


While an increasing number of women of all 
social groups in the Gulf have salaried positions 
in government and in the private sector, the 
vast majority of women do not. The various 
positions that women do take, outside the 
salaried government positions in particular, are 
sometimes understood in racialized terms. For 
example, settled (non-Beduin) women who sell 
goods in markets or in semi-permanent areas more 
socially acceptable for women, who do temporary 
agricultural work, who do janitorial work in 
schools and hospitals, or who are “healers,” are 
often believed to be descendants of African slaves 
or, in the case of Kuwait, fall under the category 
of Bidouns, or stateless nationals (Doumato 2000, 
Longva 1993). 

Traditional stratifications — reproduced patri- 
lineally — between former slave and free women 
are, more recently, being replaced by differ- 
ences between Arabs, defined as those who are 
officially citizens of these Arab states, and non- 
citizens, be they from the Indian subcontinent, the 
Americas, Europe, Iran, or elsewhere in the Arab 
world. 
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Rape 


The Caucasus 


Rape is not a subject that receives much 
representation in the public sphere in the Caucasus. 
It is similarly marginalized within Caucasian society 
itself, and there are very few non-governmental 
organizations specifically dedicated to helping rape 
victims. To a large extent, it has to be assumed 
that rape occurs behind closed doors, and because 
women are not encouraged to come forward as 
rape victims — the stigma attached to a woman who 
has experienced sexual violation is intense — there 
is really no way of estimating the real extent of 
rape. So we must turn instead to the representation 
of rape in fiction and in common discourse. 

The two main Georgian literary texts which 
deal with rape are Mikheil Javakhishvili’s Jaqo’s 
Guests (1938) and Konstantine Gamsakhurdia’s 
“Woman’s Milk” (1938). In both texts the 
violation of Georgian women is performed by 
ethnically foreign elements. In the case of the 
former, Jago is an Ossetian proletarian, while the 
unnamed narrator of “Woman’s Milk” who rapes 
a Georgian woman calls himself “Tartar.” 

It could also be argued that rape is a taboo subject 
in Caucasus culture because women’s sexuality is 
itself repressed. The women who are available for 
sex are prostitutes. “Woman’s Milk” revolved 
precisely around the antinomy between the pure 
virgin Georgian woman and the Medusa-like 
prostitute into which the narrator’s imagination 
transforms her as he prepares to rape her. When her 
breasts start oozing milk, she reverts to her sacred 
status in the narrator’s imagination, and he finds 
himself, to his great disappointment, physically 
incapable of rape. Thus, women’s reproductive 
capacity is seen as providing a kind of protection 
against rape. Alternatively, one could argue that 
in the context of this story, women who do not 
manifest the reproductive capacity, as the woman 
of the story did not until her breasts started to ooze 
milk, are seen as appropriate targets for rape. 

To move to the contemporary context, there 
are reports that rape was commonly practiced by 
Russian soldiers against Chechen women. The 
most famous example of this is the case of Colonel 
Yuri Budanov, who raped and murdered 16-year- 
old Elsa Kungayeva, a resident of the village of 


Roshi-Chu in Chechnya. His case went on trial in 
2002, and he was initially acquitted for reasons 
of insanity by a Russian jury, in spite of the fact 
that two soldiers came forward as witnesses to the 
crime. An uproar ensued, and Budanov’s case was 
reconsidered. He was given a ten-year sentence, to 
be served in the Ulyanovsk Oblast. Budanov is the 
only person ever to be convicted of a war crime 
during service in Chechnya, in spite of widespread 
reports of abuses against women by Russian 
officers, including rape, murder, and kidnapping. 

Human Rights Watch has published several 
reports on rape in Chechnya that indicate that it 
is widely practiced by Russian soldiers against the 
inmates of detention centers. In particular, Human 
Rights Watch (2002a), cites Chernokozovo as 
one of the detention centers where rape is most 
prevalent. More than half of those interviewed at 
the center alleged that guards raped and sexually 
assaulted both male and female detainees. The 
report further states that rapes “occurred on the 
outskirts of villages, at checkpoints... Fear of rape 
by Russian forces was pervasive, causing some 
families, particularly those with young women and 
girls, to flee and motivating desperate attempts 
to hide female family members.” An Amnesty 
International report (2000) indicates widespread 
instances of rape performed against children in 
the “Internat” filtration camp in the town of Urus- 
Martan. 

This evidence appears all the more startling in 
light of the fact that, according to lawyer Diana 
Tsutieva (2004), “There is not a single rape case 
that has been prosecuted and tried.” In her memo 
on the subject, she points out that Budanov was 
never actually tried for rape; he was charged with 
murder. This fact would suggest that perhaps the 
fact that Russian soldiers rape Chechen women, 
children, and men is an even more problematic 
admission for the Russian state to make than the 
more obvious fact that they kill them without 
discretion. The possibility that rape is a worse 
admission for a state to make about its soldiers has 
many consequences for theorizing gender in the 
context of war. 

For those who wonder how it is possible for 
a state to condone the rape of its (Chechen) 
citizens by its representatives (Russian soldiers), it 
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is instructive to ponder Article 21 of the statute 
entitled “Exculpation from responsibility for 
causing damage,” which was written originally 
in 1998, and then revised in 2002. It should be 
remembered that 1996 and 2000 respectively 
mark the end of the active bombing campaigns 
for the first and second Chechen Wars. In other 
words, these laws were passed as part of an effort 
to exculpate Russian soldiers from the crimes 
they had practiced during the war: “During the 
conduct of a counterterrorist operation on the 
basis and within the limits laid down by law 
necessary damage may be caused to terrorists’ 
lives, health, and property, and also to other 
legally protected interests. Servicemen, specialists, 
and other persons participating in the fight against 
terrorism are exempted from responsibility for 
damage caused in the conduct of a counterterrorist 
operation” (emphasis added). The definition of 
“terrorist” is quite general, and is clearly intended 
to include women and perhaps children (if they 
can be shown to have some genetic affiliation to 
older “terrorists.”) Thus, it can be said that not 
only is rape widely practiced in Chechnya; it is 
legally condoned by the Russian state. 

Those interested in learning more about rape in 
Chechnya and what they can do about it can visit 
the website for the Chechnya Advocacy Network, 
a clearinghouse for information about Chechnya, 
at <http://www.chechnyaadvocacy.org>. 
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This entry explores the different kinds of 
religious associations that Muslim women in the 
Caucasus are affiliated with, the purposes of these, 
and women’s reasons for joining them. 

Traditionally a majority of the peoples in the 
northern Caucasus are Sunni Muslims, or belong 
to one of the major Sufi brotherhoods: Qadiriyya 
and Naqshbandiyya. There are cases in Chechnya 
where both Qadiriyya and Nagqshbandiyya have 
accepted women as members, but in general 
most women in the traditionally hierarchic and 
conservative northern Caucasus chose to express 
their religiosity in private. In southern Caucasus 
the situation is somewhat different. 

Unlike many Muslim countries, for example in 
the Middle East, Azerbaijan has seen very little 
religio-political mobilization. The religious boom 
that followed the country’s independence from the 
Soviet Union has, however, resulted in a boost of 
the total number of believers as well as an increase 
of both men and women expressing their religious 
beliefs publicly and joining religious communities. 
In particular, these communities have become a 
place where young people can find likeminded 
spirits and where there is a feeling of belonging. 
In the two fastest growing Muslim congregations 
in Azerbaijan, Abu Bakr and Juma, women’s 
participation is actively encouraged and the two 
communities each have approximately 50 percent 
women members. These communities represent two 
directions of religious affiliation long coexisting in 
Azerbaijan: Sunnism and Shi‘ism. 


BETWEEN SUNNISM AND SHI‘ISM 

In Azerbaijan about 70 percent of the Muslim 
population is believed to be Shi‘i and 30 percent 
Sunni. Official propaganda stresses the tolerance 
that has always existed between the two groups. 
This was the case during Soviet times, and is 
still true to some extent today. As a result of an 
increased knowledge about Islam in general and 
the return of many young people receiving religious 
or secular education in another Muslim country 
this situation is nevertheless noticeably changing. 
Representatives of Abu Bakr and Juma make 
it clear that they consider their way of believing 


right and others wrong. The Abu Bakr community 
are followers of the group Agida Ahl-Sunna va al- 
Jamaa. Members of the community often refer to 
“their Islam” as “true Islam,” “pure Islam,” or 
“Islam that is close to the Islam of the Prophet.” 
They are literal believers and attempt to lead a 
restrictive, traditional life, quite estranged from 
how the Azerbaijani post-Soviet society in general 
has developed. In complete contrast, the imam 
of the Shi‘i community mainly expresses himself 
in terms of liberal and democratic values and 
rarely uses religious rhetoric. When he does, it is 
in the spirit of advocating a democratic, liberal, 
European view of Islam and human rights are high 
on this community’s agenda. Normal, free, and fair 
elections are viewed as the first step and to achieve 
this goal the imam and his community decided 
to stand behind the democratic opposition block 
in the November 2005 parliamentary elections, 
although because of their religious affiliation they 
were not eligible for candidacy. Still, despite their 
differences, both communities are considered 
spaces where young and well-educated women can 
feel represented. They also share certain similarities 
in terms of who becomes affiliated and why. 


SELF-FULFILLMENT AND CHARITY 

Very few of the female community members 
come from religious families. For most “coming 
to Islam” is a very recent thing (two-three years 
on average). Many indicate they “found Islam” 
through some sort of revelation or dream. Several 
refer to being lost and searching for something that 
in their affiliation with the religious community 
they have now found. High education level of the 
leaders and good quality educational programs 
in the mosques, both religious and non-religious, 
are features that influenced many first visits. 
Other humanitarian programs, such as helping 
in orphanages and giving blood are also seen as 
making these communities attractive in the eyes of 
the women. 


NEW VERSUS OLD ISLAM 

Another commonality is the communities’ 
shared view of the traditional Azerbaijani Muslim 
community as consisting mainly of the elderly 
and based on widespread corruption. The unclear 
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final destination of the contents of nazir qutusu, 
the infamous “black boxes” where the visitors 
leave contributions at the mosque is one example 
provided. According to the religious administration 
the money is collected by the local gazi and then 
used for paying salaries, funding renovations, and 
other practical issues, but most are convinced that 
most of this money goes directly to the pocket of 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the head of the Spiritual Board 
of Muslims of Caucasus. The young communities 
in contrast present themselves as an alternative to 
this traditional Muslim community and the often 
negative view that is associated with it. 
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Sectarianism and Confessionalism 


The Caucasus 


This entry explores the conflictual relationship 
between the secular state, official religion, and 
so-called neo-traditionalists in the Caucasus, as 
well as the emerging tensions within the Muslim 
community between Sunnis and Shi‘is. 


NEO-TRADITIONALISTS/WAHHABIS 

After 70 years of enforced atheism and isola- 
tion from the rest of the Muslim world, Soviet 
Muslims were left with a very low level of reli- 
gious knowledge. Nevertheless, the end of the 
Soviet Union brought with it an influx of Islamic 
influences, mainly through the arrival of mission- 
aries from other Muslim countries, young people 
studying religion abroad, and new possibilities for 
participationin Muslimpilgrimages. Thenewknowl- 
edge challenged many of the traditions and rites 
that people understood as Islamic but that in 
many cases were, rather, related to pre-Islamic 
traditions. These were, for example, the reading 
of the Quran at a grave, at the house of a dead 
person, or at funerals. Sufism, its worship of saints, 
and pilgrimages to holy places were especially 
targeted by the neo-traditionalists. This naturally 
made the conflict between traditionalists and non- 
traditionalists more intense in the Sufi dominated 
north Caucasus than in other parts of the former 
Soviet Union. Another target for the neo-tradi- 
tionalists were the state controlled official reli- 
gious structures, the so-called Spiritual Boards, 
established during the Soviet times and reinforced 
by the post-Soviet leaders after independence. 

Seen as a threat by both secular and religious 
authorities the neo-traditionalists were labeled 
“Wahhabi” - a term used indiscriminately by the 
authorities all over the former Soviet Union to 
describe any Islamic activity in opposition to the 
official religious structures. The so-called Wahhabis 
have, especially in the northern Caucasus, become 
the target of harsh state repression as a result of 
their alleged connections to religious radicals 
and terrorists. The goal of the original Wahhabi 
movement, founded in the eighteenth century in 
Saudi Arabia by Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
was to purify Islam of various practices acquired 
over the centuries. In many cases, however, there 
is no clue as to whether those referred to by the 


post-Soviet authorities as such are really Wahhabis 
in the precise sense of the word. In Azerbaijan 
this expression is used pejoratively against Sunni 
Muslims in general and visitors to the Abu Bakr 
mosque in Baku in particular, which makes it 
especially problematic for female visitors to this 
mosque to openly express their religious identity. 
Because of their affiliation many female visitors are 
considered “fanatics” by their families who do not 
want them to fast, pray, or wear the veil. 


SUNNIS AND SHI‘IS: TOLERANCE LOST 

The relations between Sunnis and Shi‘is in 
Azerbaijan during Soviet times, and to some extent 
later as well, have always have been characterized 
by tolerance. This situation is now changing as a 
result of increased knowledge about Islam and the 
return of many young people who have received 
religious or secular education in another Muslim 
country. In mosques controlled by the Muslim 
Spiritual Board, Sunnis and Shi‘is still pray together, 
yet many of the believers in the more independent 
communities are starting to see their way of 
worship as right and that of others as wrong. They 
further consider traditional religious leaders to be 
uninformed. Young female believers in particular 
criticize traditional establishments for allowing 
men and women to pray together, something that 
in their view contradicts Shari‘a law. 

The Sunni/Shii schism is especially noticeable 
in the two largest Muslim congregations in 
Azerbaijan, Abu Bakr (Sunni) and Juma (Shi‘). 
Stereotypical views of the other community are 
widespread among members of each. In the Sunni 
mosque there is an understanding that Shi‘ Islam 
is “Iranian Islam,” and consequently a suspicion 
that the Shi‘is want to promote an Iranian type 
revolution in Azerbaijan. Some Sunnis further 
recount that they have problems when visiting Shi‘i 
mosques, being told they can not pray in their own 
way there. Similarly, equally negative views of the 
Sunnis are common among the Shi‘is, who refer to 
them as Wahhabis, radicals, and terrorists. 
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SOFIE BEDFORD 


East Asia, Southeast Asia, Australia, and 
the Pacific 


The Asia Pacific region, which includes East 
Asia, Southeast Asia, Australia, and the Pacific, 
has seen the emergence of various traditions and 
cultures which significantly affect women’s roles 
and conditions in society. Demographically, the 
region is highly differentiated. The Pacific, includ- 
ing New Zealand, covers more than 16 states with 
a total population of about 11 million, whereas 
China accommodates more than 1.3 billion. The 
region is inhabited by diverse races and ethnic 
groups, including Chinese, Japanese, Thai, Malay, 
Polynesian, Melanesian, and Caucasian. The posi- 
tion of women in Southeast Asia has never been 
static. Indeed, women may have enjoyed a special 
status and, in some cases, a dominant position 
in society before the coming of Sinic, Indic, and 
Middle Eastern cultures and religions around 
the beginning of the Common Era. Although the 
Confucian world of East Asia located women 
at a weaker position publicly, it is misleading to 
ignore the differences of local tradition, historical 
dynamics, and global factors in studying women in 
East Asia today. 

The discussion starts with women in the 
traditional context and their place in religion. 
Then it turns to the means by which women use 
religion to maneuver the religious patriarchy and 
power structure to claim their rights. 


WOMEN AND GENDER IN THE REGION 

In their endeavor to achieve gender equality, 
women in the region have joined their sisters to 
fight as individuals and within organizations 
against sex discrimination. The understanding 
of women has been closely related to historical 
change. Women in the Asia Pacific region have 
participated individually in essentially all the 
activities performed in human societies, but their 
respective societies have seen women as a group 
with particular roles. 

Women’s movements in the West since the 
nineteenth century have inspired women in the 
Asia Pacific region to gain more rights in public 
spheres. The new feminist wave from the 1960s 
had a positive impact on the women’s movement 
in the region. Indeed, more and more women have 
joined the labor force, even if they largely occupy 
low-paying, low status, female jobs. Women in 
the Asia Pacific region continue to earn less than 
men for comparable work and to be systematically 
excluded from the best paid and most prestigious 
jobs. This is not to deny that more and more women 
have entered politics and secured the highest 
political positions in their states, for example 
Aquino and Arroyo in the Philippines, Megawati 
in Indonesia, and Clark in New Zealand, not to 
mention the increasing numbers of women who 
gain parliamentary seats and cabinet posts. The 
fact remains, however, that most of them rose to 
power mainly because of prestige inherited from 
their fathers or husbands. Indeed, no woman held 
a full ministerial post in Singapore until mid—2004 
and there were no women members of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s (CCP) Politburo for decades 
until March 2003. 

Several factors work against women’s aspiration 
to more lucrative positions, more powerful posts, 
and more prestigious careers. For example, women 
continue to suffer from formal discrimination in 
political and legal rights and negative traditional 
values in the forms of religious interpretations 
and family and cultural customs. But despite all 
the prevailing challenges and certain drawbacks in 
modernization, women in the Asia Pacific region 
have achieved much, especially their recognition 
of the need to be full and equal members of 
society. Do religions have a role in realizing this 
identification? 


WOMEN AND RELIGION 

In this section the focus of discussion centers 
on how women use religion or are influenced by 
religion in their life. In order to develop a better 
understanding of how women use religion as a 
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means of achieving their proper place and gaining 
equality, it is necessary to address the background 
of modern women in the Asia Pacific region, 
especially seen in the perspectives of ideology, 
culture, and religion, taking into account the ideas 
and system of patriarchy that predominate. 

For centuries major world religions have 
dominated the spiritual and worldly life of the 
population in the Asia Pacific region. All these 
religions have favored the dominance of men 
in religion and in the public domain in general. 
Modern critics, especially women, insist that the 
sidelining of women in religious discourse and 
ecclesiastical establishment relates to the dominance 
of patriarchy and male-dominated states. How do 
women fare in these major religions? 

All major religions in the region (Buddhism, 
Christianity, Confucianism, Hinduism, and Islam) 
have been seen and felt to discriminate against 
women in diverse religious fields. Traditionally, 
women in all these religions were given only peri- 
pheral roles as lower assistants to androcentric 
ecclesiastical bodies, such as lay teachers, nuns, 
preachers, and followers without formal admission 
into the religious establishment. This is despite 
the fact that women individually continued to 
enjoy a free environment conducive to worship 
and to aspire to communicate directly with God. 
Not surprisingly, concomitant with feminist and 
womanist movements of different shades, women 
have also fought to achieve equality in ecclesiastical 
matters, arguing their rights based on the texts of 
the scriptures and basic religious teachings. 

Buddhism has been known to provide many 
Asians with spirituality and a way of life. Yet as 
far as women are concerned Buddhism has its 
origin in the abandonment of a woman, Buddha’s 
wife Yasodhara, by Siddhartha Gautama (Buddha) 
when he sought religious enlightenment, freeing 
himself from life’s sufferings. Despite its strong 
orientation toward humanism and environment, 
Buddhism provides women with few opportunities, 
except in Taiwan, to occupy religious leadership 
or ecclesiastical functions. For example, local 
tradition in Thailand, a major Theravada Buddhist 
country, maintains that women are “the hind legs 
of the elephant,” docile followers of men, just one 
step behind (Kabilsingh 1991). 

Christianity emerged as a major religion in 
several parts of the region. The Philippines 
became a Catholic country in the colonial period. 
The Catholic church was the source of moral 
disciplining of Filipino women in diverse fields. 
During the Spanish period, they were considered 
to be promiscuous, even indulging in premarital 


sex. Thus women were ostracized from the church 
establishment. Indeed, Catholicism in the region 
and elsewhere has the tradition of discrimination 
against women in ecclesiastic matters. 

Australia and New Zealand being original 
members of the British Commonwealth obviously 
have inherited much of the British religious tradition, 
including gender issues in religion. Christianity as 
the major religion of the population emerges as 
a field of contention and opportunity for women 
to fight for gender equality. Although Christians 
belong largely to the Anglican Church, which is 
known to provide women with more opportunities 
to participate in ecclesiastical matters, the formal 
moves, still contested, for women to join church 
leadership began only in the 1990s. Among 
Roman Catholics, comprising some 20 percent 
of the population, the issue of female ordination 
continues to the main area in Catholic women’s 
struggles in their church. The Pacific has seen the 
proliferation of Catholicism and Christianity in 
general mainly through the coming of European 
colonists and missionaries in the nineteenth 
century. In a sense the role of religion in society 
continues to reflect European experience. Under 
postcolonial regimes in the Pacific proper, religion 
is often used by the government to maintain the 
status quo, including a male-dominated discourse 
and policy. 

In East Asia, Confucianism was and to a 
degree continues to be a dominant discourse and 
powerful force in society and state. Modernization 
and Communism, however, have undermined the 
Confucianist tendency in society, especially in the 
life of East Asian women. In China, the Communist 
slogan of “women’s liberation” (funii jiefang) was 
propagated after the foundation of the CCP in 
1921. However, Chinese women must participate 
in all movements that benefit the state and nation. 
Women’s liberation in Communist China was 
thus divested of notions of gender conflict. Mao 
Zedong’s emphasis during 1942 on the unity of 
women with men in the processes of women’s 
liberation continued to be a well-established Com- 
munist episteme and rhetoric, without serious 
disruption until the late 1970s. For Mao, indeed, 
women should be equal to men as they are “holding 
up half the sky” (Cao 2001). Since Communism 
remains the dominant formal ideology, religions 
per se have little public support in society, about 
7.5 percent of the total population (Anon. 1999). 
Interestingly, Chinese women monks (biksuni) 
have enjoyed much fame and influence in Taiwan 
and other Buddhist communities around the 
world. Unlike the fast declining numbers of nuns 
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in Japanese Buddhism, even the great Soto sect of 
Zen, nuns and biksuni have outnumbered monks 
in Taiwan in the ratio of eight to one. 

Patriarchal and historical backgrounds of Islam 
have an undeniable impact on the dominant con- 
ceptualization of women’s low status in law and 
society. Being on the periphery of the Muslim 
world, Southeast Asian Muslims were generally 
loyal followers of the doctrine and practice of 
Islam, including the historic understanding and 
treatment of women. The glaring androcentric 
practices such as polygamy, unfair inheritance, 
and social and religious stigma are justified in 
the basic religious texts circulated and taught at 
almost all levels of education and disciplines of 
Islamic knowledge. Interestingly, despite formal 
gender inequality, Muslim women in Southeast 
Asia have relatively successfully neutralized reli- 
gious constraints through reliance on local custom, 
tradition, modernity, and globalization. 


WOMEN AND CONFESSIONALISM OR 

SECTARIANISM 

It is a fact that women in the region have for 
centuries faced and fought discrimination directly. 
Many women from among the elite at times 
emerged as dominant figures in the court and their 
own communities. Madame Mao of China in the 
1960s and Princess Sirindorn of Thailand can be 
cited as immediate examples. Still many other less 
known women have shown their worth in various 
situations as teachers, shamans, and traders. The 
fact remains, however, that most women fail to 
emulate these great women’s achievements. Does 
religion then provide them with some alternative? 

Religion by virtue of its openness and private 
access provides women with the most potential fields 
of dissent and freedom. Clearly all religions offer 
some space for participation and contemplation for 
those who suffer and are unjustly treated. Women 
then have opportunities to communicate their 
concerns, hopes, and wishes in religions, especially 
when religions specifically address, or at least 
give a space to, women’s issues. Not surprisingly, 
sectarian religionism, which is initiated by and/ 
or concerned with women, wins wider support 
among religious women. How do women pursue 
their interests and hope in these sectarian molds? 

In Buddhist Southeast Asia, women have 
increasingly claimed a greater role in ecclesiastical 
matters. Where men have enjoyed an access to 
monkhood and thus have privileges and prestige, 
women suffer from inaccessibility; this, argued 
some women activists, caused them to pay high 
social cost, including prostitution. One important 
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religious-cum-feminist movement in Thailand, the 
Buddhasavika Foundation, for instance, focuses 
on the right of women to have formal ecclesiastical 
authority in the figure of awoman monk, bikkhuni. 
Although the prospects remain uncertain, the 
movement has obviously opened new possibilities 
for all concerned to address women’s issues. 

In Australia and New Zealand, benefiting from 
women’s wider and direct access to the experience 
of the Western feminist movement, women have 
fought their way in the churches. Among Catholics, 
ordination of women has become a noisy and 
relentless slogan; this is especially more so since, 
in the dominant Anglican churches, women won 
their formal place in the early 1990s. For example, 
since the 1980s Christian feminists have founded 
diverse movements such as the Movement for the 
Ordination of Women, Women and the Australian 
Churches, Feminists in the Uniting Church, the 
Association of Women Scholars in Religion and 
Theology, and the Ordination of Catholic Women. 
Through regular and diverse publications these 
movements have reached wider audiences and 
supporters; no one can ignore their voices. 

In East Asia, Japan has seen various women’s 
movements based on Buddhist, Confucian, and/ 
or Shinto concepts. This phenomenon has been 
identified as the emergence of new religions in 
Japan. The prominent role of women in these new 
religions can be seen in women’s leadership; some 
even had a founding stature/role, for example 
Tenriky6, Omoto, and Tenshé Ko6tai Jingikyo. 
A few other women have assumed leadership 
and enjoyed authority and influence within these 
religious movements (Inoue 1991). In Taiwan, nuns 
and biksuni grew in number and fame, as can be 
seen in the influence of the Luminary Nuns and Fo 
Kuang Shan Temple. The rising popularity of nuns 
or biksuni within the male-dominated Buddhist 
establishment can also be compared with the rise 
of two women to the presidency of the Philippines 
where popular expectation was that spiritually 
and morally superior and uncontaminated women 
could lead and reform the country. 

The following discussion focuses on the relevance 
of women and culture to the development of Islamic 
culture and the issue of gender in Islamic Southeast 
Asia. Muslim women in modern Southeast Asia 
have diverse experiences in dealing with gender 
issues primarily as a result of the formation 
of nation-states. Among Muslim minorities in 
southern Thailand, the southern Philippines, 
Singapore, Cambodia, and Myanmar, Muslim 
women have served as partners of Muslim men 
in defending their social and religious survival. As 
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among many other minorities, Muslim women are 
often subordinated to more fundamental issues 
in defending community existence and identity. 
Religion has emerged as the strongest and most 
strategic means to this end. Men’s domination 
continues to be stable since the communities are 
facing either sociopolitical or military struggles. 
Not surprisingly, social issues, including women’s 
rights, often fail to win the attention of Muslim 
leaders. On the other hand, among Muslim 
majorities, women’s issues have won special 
attention and debate among activists and scholars, 
even though the predominance of men in the 
Muslim community persists. In Brunei, despite the 
fact that women have achieved so much in terms of 
education and professionalism, gender equality has 
not dominated public debate or pressing discourse. 
The fact that women have occupied high public 
office, though not those of ministers and generals, 
and that they have enjoyed relatively higher 
pay may have quieted their further ambition as 
advocated by feminists or Muslim women activists 
elsewhere. 

Movements for gender equality or feminism 
among Muslim women in Southeast Asia focus on 
reinterpreting Islamic texts in the light of equality 
and justice in Islam. Indeed, Muslim women 
activists have no major differences with feminists 
in general except that Muslim feminists base their 
arguments on Islamic perspectives. Inspired by 
feminist ideas of their sisters elsewhere, Muslim 
women in Southeast Asia advocate reinterpreta- 
tion of the religious texts, especially those that 
have close links with gender discrimination. One 
interesting and relevant example of this can be 
seen in the recent criticism of the relevance of a 
standard religious text, ‘Ugid al-lujayn ft bayan 
buqugq al-zawjayn, written by Muhammad Nawawi 
al-Bantani (d. 1898), which is widely read in most 
traditional Islamic educational institutions in the 
region. 

The formation of women’s organizations and 
networks became indispensable to Muslim women 
activists or feminists. Women in Southeast Asia 
pursue their concern and activities through several 
levels of women’s organizations. First, since 1984 
they have founded local branches of Women Living 
under Muslim Law. With its emphasis on purifying 
biased interpretations of Islamic scriptures, cor- 
recting the discrimination of Muslim law against 
women, and strengthening cooperation among 
women, Muslim women in Southeast Asia have 
directly engaged in mobilizing women’s potential 
and networking. Second, women have become 
partners of male-dominated Islamic organizations. 
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Women usually form women’s sections under 
the umbrella of such organizations; for example, 
Aisyiah of the Muhammadiyah founded in 1917, 
Muslimat of the Nahdatul Ulama in 1938, and 
Helwa of the Angkatan Belia Islam Malaysia in 
the early 1970s. All these women’s organizations, 
despite their proclaimed autonomy, have little to 
do with their umbrella organizations or influence 
on them. Thirdly, since the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, concomitant with the increasing 
numbers of graduates among committed Muslim 
women, more radical organizations have been 
founded. In Malaysia, the Sisters in Islam can 
be cited as an outstanding example of this genre 
of women’s movement among newly educated 
Muslims. It addresses androcentric practices and 
discrimination against women through working to 
uphold the true teachings of Islam and discarding 
the biased opinions of male scholars and their 
interpretations of the Shari‘a. 

Wearing the veil and other woman’s issues have 
been particularly hotly debated. Muslim women in 
Southeast Asia have enjoyed a convivial atmosphere 
of acculturation between Islamic values and local 
custom, including women’s attire. Local styles of 
polite dressing have been accepted and practiced. 
Baju kurung and kebaya are considered sufficiently 
Islamic until the vigorous call by the new generation 
of puritans who advocate the return to the way of 
the first generation of Muslims, the salafis. Under 
the new environment the veil (jilbab or tudung), 
as used in Southeast Asia, has represented a new 
identity and confidence for new Muslim women, 
representing progress, equality, and determination. 
After the Second World War, women gradually 
joined men in modern education and in job 
opportunities. In certain disciplines women have 
been very successful competing with their male 
counterparts. Accordingly women also demand 
relevant positions for their professions. 

Reform of family law has been addressed. For 
Muslim women activists in Southeast Asia, family 
law as its stands strongly reflects the androcentric 
view of family matters: for example, the rights of 
a man to divorce, to practice polygamy, to have 
guardianship over children, and even to control his 
wife’s sexuality. Attempts have been made to end 
the authoritarianism of husbands through legisla- 
tion and legal procedures (Sisters in Islam 2002). 
Little has been achieved by the calls by scholars 
and feminists to undertake major reform of family 
law. Eclectic and partial solutions have been the 
norms here, as can be seen in Indonesia’s Mar- 
riage Law of 1974 and various Malaysian states’ 
Muslim family laws since 1952. Some critics argue 
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that the very success of these Muslim feminists 
and their organizations also demonstrates “some 
of the limits imposed by Islamisation on women’s 
voice[s]” (Stivens 2000, 31). 

Human and woman’s rights, including the right 
over reproduction, increasingly are the subject 
of more public debates. With the legal hurdles 
Muslim women activists and feminists in Southeast 
Asia are facing, the attention is now geared toward 
reinterpretation of sacred texts and sifting of 
historical accretions on women’s issues. On the 
other hand, some Muslim activists consider the 
problems to be so complex and so intractable that 
legal reform cannot achieve much despite some 
remarkable success in certain areas of addressing 
women’s issues, for example rights over divorce, 
divorce settlement, and husband’s polygamy. 

Given the fact that women and men in the region 
are increasingly participating in, and imbued by, 
what McPhillips calls New Age spiritualities (2000, 
118-19), primarily made popular by consumer 
markets, not to mention the rising influence of 
religious fundamentalism, it is time for the male- 
dominated ecclesiastical establishment to take a 
serious note of women’s issues and demands. 
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Stereotypes 


The Caucasus 


As women are the sites onto which Caucasian 
traditions are inscribed, stereotypes play a spe- 
cial role with regard to gender. It is important to 
emphasize that stereotypes are not projected onto 
passive women; as mothers, sisters, and friends 
they play an active role in propagating stereotyped 
representations of themselves. 

Perhaps the most dominant gender stereotype 
relates to women’s virginity. Women are expected 
not to have sex before marriage, and if they do they 
are likely to be shunned by their community. Prac- 
tice of course does not correspond to the ideal, and 
many examples could surely be found of Caucasian 
women who violate normative sexual codes secretly 
without suffering for it, but this does not change 
the discourse, which continues to propagate the 
image of the sexually pure woman. It should also be 
noted that, for all the contradictions and the inevi- 
table disjunctures with reality, Caucasian women 
(Chechens in particular) do generally refrain from 
sexual intercourse before they are married. There- 
fore the stereotype concerning female sexual purity 
is not just a matter of discourse; it penetrates into 
the daily lives of Caucasian women as well. 

The single exception to the rule of female sexual 
purity is the unusual practice of tsatsloba (vari- 
ously translated as anti-marriage or kinship love) 
in which a boy and a girl who are related endog- 
amously lie together without having sex. This 
custom was practiced in Georgian mountaineer 
society until the 1950s, and provided an interesting 
counter-narrative to the narrative of female sexual 
purity. One crucial caveat concerning the tsatsloba 
relationship, however, is that the boy and girl were 
only allowed to lie together and touch each other. 
They were not supposed to have sex, and if the girl 
did get pregnant (as sometimes happened) she was 
banished from her community. (This example is 
presented in detail to suggest a disjuncture between 
concept and practice.) 

The narrative of female sexual purity (which as 
the earlier remarks should indicate, is not taken 
here to be entirely false, but rather as a stereotype 
which correlates to the real world) is also in evi- 
dence in the valorization of motherhood which 
is frequently encountered in Caucasian cultures. 
Abortion is never contemplated as an option for 


women who do not want children, and the gener- 
ally accepted point of view is that decent women 
do not engage in this practice (This stands at odds 
with the fact that many buildings in Azerbaijan 
have plaques announcing “cheap abortions,” but 
this disjunction must be allowed to remain, as indi- 
cating the complexity of the relationship between 
concept and practice.) 

Even beyond not engaging in abortion, Cauca- 
sian women are not supposed to use birth control. 
There is no public discourse concerning what kinds 
of protection women should use so as not to get 
pregnant. It goes without saying that birth con- 
trol items are sold in pharmacies and that women 
somehow learn about the ways in which to guard 
themselves against pregnancy (usually by resorting 
to the rhythm method). However, there is no public 
discourse on this subject, as a result of the stereo- 
type which holds sway over public representations 
of the woman as sexually pure. It would be impos- 
sible to discuss birth control publicly while main- 
taining the stereotype of the sexually pure woman, 
so the topic is not discussed at all. (This lack of 
discussion likely results in many unrecorded abor- 
tions, but there are as yet no data to support this.) 

The statue of Mother Georgia (Deda Sakartvelo), 
which stands at the entrance to Tbilisi, is one of the 
most memorable sites through which stereotypes 
about Caucasian women are reproduced. Other 
physical sites include the famous statue in down- 
town Baku, Azerbaijan, in which a young woman 
is taking off her veil, thereby indicating her libera- 
tion from repressive Islamic law with the forma- 
tion of the Soviet Union. Both women can be read 
as representing the nation to a larger world; Deda 
Sakartvelo looks down maternally on her fellow 
citizens, while the young woman who tears off her 
veil in a celebration of Soviet power provides hope 
for the future. In both cases the woman is shown to 
be exemplary for a larger national cause in a way 
which male statues (often of writers or other signifi- 
cant cultural figures) are not taken to be. It seems 
to be no accident that the statues are of anonymous 
women, while statues of men tend to be of specific 
persons. This would suggest that it is easier to map 
a stereotype onto a woman’s body than onto a 
man’s body, and that his singularity is analogous 
to her anonymity. If this argument is correct, then 
it should come as no surprise to witness the many 
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stereotypes which are fabricated about women in 
the Caucasus, and which have such a powerful hold 
over popular consciousness that they end up shap- 
ing reality in their image. 

In line with women’s symbolic status as vessels of 
moral purity, mention should also be made of the 
tradition according to which a woman is endowed 
with the right to stop any argument between men 
by taking off her head covering or shawl and 
throwing it to the ground. If two men are about 
to attack each other, and the woman throws her 
head cover to the ground, according to tradition the 
men are supposed to stop their argument. This is an 
oft-repeated trope in ethnographic accounts of the 
Caucasus; whether it was ever completely reflected 
in reality is another question. 

Chenciner (1997), whose book contains the 
most extensively ethnographic account of the lives 
of North Caucasian women available in English, 
notes that in Dagestan, women are expected to per- 
form the bulk of the manual labor required to keep 
a household functioning. This includes planting 
and sowing crops, chopping wood, bringing water 
from the well, baking bread, and a variety of other 
household tasks. It is taken as a given and even as 
desirable that men will have more leisure time than 
women. It is important to note that this is not a 
male-imposed stereotype; the unequal division of 
labor is actively supported by women as well, at 
least in conversations with the author during her 
fieldwork over the years 2004-6. 

To end on a less pessimistic note, it should be 
noted that aged women enjoy a great deal of respect 
in the Caucasian context. Their authority within 
the household often equals and just as often exceeds 
that of the male household members. Chechens 
have a special term of respect for the mother of the 
house, ts’enana, which translates as “mother of the 
hearth.” 
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Sufi Orders and Movements 


West Africa 


INTRODUCTION 

Sufism, the mystical tradition of Islam, has a 
strong religious presence throughout much of 
Muslim West Africa and the Sufi orders (Arabic 
tariqa, pl. turug) are of great religious and socio- 
political importance in countries such as Senegal, 
from which most of the examples for this entry are 
taken. In West Africa women take a comparatively 
active part in the Sufi orders’ religious practices. 
The ritual aspects — such as the recitation of the 
wird (litanies), the badra or dhikr (ritual dancing, 
praying, and singing), and the performance of the 
gas@id (religious songs based on Quranic texts) — 
are in the the hands of the men whereas women’s 
religious duties are of a more practical character. 
The most influential Sufi orders are the Tijaniyya, 
the Qadiriyya, the Muridiyya, and the Layéne (the 
last two orders have members most of all in Sen- 
egal). The kind of Sufism which dominates in West 
Africa is characterized by a strong link between 
the Sufi master/leader (French marabout, Arabic 
muqaddam, shaykh) and the male disciple, par- 
ticularly in the case of Muridism. The disciple is 
ideally obedient and submissive in relation to his 
marabout, the mediator between himself and God. 
A woman, on the other hand, is ideally supposed 
to maintain the same link of obedience and sub- 
mission to her husband and has little or no direct 
contact with the Sufi leader. This means that most 
of the time a woman belongs to the same Sufi order 
as her father and later, when married, her husband. 
She thus indirectly becomes the disciple of the spiri- 
tual guide of her father or husband. 


SUFI ORDERS’ PRACTICES IN A GENDER 

PERSPECTIVE 

Sufi associations (Wolof daira) abound in West 
Africa, each one created in honor of and devotion 
to a particular marabout. They usually have one 
male and one female president, who is the repre- 
sentative of the daira and in contact with the mar- 
about’s family: the marabout (Wolof serigne), or 
his wife or sister (Wolof sokhna) in the case of the 
woman president of the association. There exist a 
few well known examples of female marabouts in 
Senegal; one of them was Sokhna Magot Diop who 
lived in Thiess. 


Membership in the associations is expressed 
by the offerings (Wolof addiyya) which followers 
make to their marabouts, through which they hope 
to elicit gratitude and with it the blessings that carry 
the promise of paradise. Women also collect money 
for the Sufi leader each time they meet through the 
framework of their religious association. 

There do exist dairas for women only, although 
only seldom do the marabouts give permission for 
the women to perform the ritual Sufi singing them- 
selves at their meetings. Women are supposed to 
be silent and not attract men’s attention, accord- 
ing to the point of view of many marabouts. This 
is especially the case in the rural villages. In many 
places women unite with the men in the religious 
associations but remain silent, listening to the ritual 
male singing seated together at one side of the room 
or separately in an adjacent room. One of the most 
illustrious exceptions are the Layéne, whose female 
members traditionally perform their religious sing- 
ing without any restrictions. 

Women’s Sufi practices consist mostly of prepar- 
ing the food for daira meetings, collecting money 
for the marabout, and joining pilgrimages to the 
tombs of great Sufi order shaykhs. Once there, 
the female pilgrims help with the preparation of the 
meals for the many guests. This hard work is seen 
as a privilege when carried out for the marabout. So 
is the ardous work on the marabout’s fields, collec- 
tive labor which takes place several times a year in 
answer to a marabout’s call over the radio. Women 
gladly declare their willingness to do the agricul- 
tural work as they see these activities as means to 
obtain religious merit. Together with the worship 
of male and female saints, living and dead, these 
physical activities constitute key religious behav- 
iors in Sufi women’s lives. 

The great Murid marabouts have many wives; in 
some cases the number exceeds the stipulated four 
wives permitted by the Qur'an. Pious fathers some- 
times offer their daughters as brides to the mar- 
about, particularly in rural communities, where this 
is a long standing custom that is seen as socially and 
religiously advantageous for the fathers. The young 
girls are married to the marabout without any for- 
malities, sometimes even without a ceremony in the 
mosque, and no civil marriage and consequently 
no registration of the names of the married cou- 
ple takes place. These young girls therefore have 
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little or no legal recourse to divorce by law and are 
dependent on the marabouts to release them from 
marriage by uttering the phrase “I free you.” In the 
feudal-like rural communities still found in parts 
of Senegal, religious and political power is totally 
in the hands of the marabouts and women’s roles 
as submissive and obedient wives have deeply reli- 
gious connotations. 


“PARADISE LIES AT THE FEET OF THE 

MOTHERS”: SUFI FEMININE IDEALS 

A dominant feminine ideal in contemporary 
West African Sufism is personified in Mame Diarra 
Bousso, the mother of the founder of Muridism. Her 
cult is gaining in popularity among Murid believ- 
ers globally as well as locally. In the legends and 
poems about Mame Diarra Bousso she is depicted 
as a saintly woman, a perfect wife and mother, sub- 
missive and patient, distributing her endless love 
and care without any conditions or limitations. 
Mame Diarra’s generosity is said to be like the sea — 
a well-known Sufi simile. The importance as a pil- 
grimage site of Porokhane, where her tomb is to 
be found, has grown considerably in recent years. 
The widespread migration of Murids to Europe 
and to the United States has made possible finan- 
cial investments in mosques and at the big pilgrim 
sites by use of the migrants’ financial gifts to their 
Murid leaders. The increasing number of pilgrims 
in Porokhane is a consequence of these new migra- 
tion patterns, which have led to a greater mobility 
inside and outside Senegal as well as more money 
to be spent on pilgrimage by visiting migrants and 
their family members. 

Within Sufism, motherhood has been given a 
high status and mothers are often praised for being 
unselfish and generous beings. Generally speaking, 
motherhood in Africa, including among Christians 
and Muslims, levels gender inequalities to a cer- 
tain point. But whereas in Christianity Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, is praised for her corporal and 
spiritual purity and immaculate personality which 
has given her — to some extent — and to her son — 
entirely — divine characteristics, Sufi mothers are 
revered and appreciated for their morally perfect 
behavior in all aspects of life. Their strong efforts 
and personal deprivations for the sake of the good 
of the family are said to result in the birth of sons 
who become eminent citizens and famous Sufis. 

Throughout West Africa, some Sufi women have 
gained respect and admiration for being exception- 
ally learned and pious and as great mystics. Quite 
a number have become famous teachers of Arabic 
and of the recitation of the Quran. Others have 
gained wide recognition and prominence as moth- 


ers of the founders of the great Sufi orders, such as 
Mame Diarra Bousso. They have become religious 
personalities in their own right whose tombs are 
visited and from whom women and also men seek 
refuge and help in life’s difficulties. 
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Youth Culture and Movements 


Indonesia: Fatayat-NU 


Fatayat-NU is an organization of young female 
Muslims, a wing of the biggest Islamic organization 
in Indonesia, Nahdlatul Ulama (NU). Fatayat was 
established in 1950 in Surabaya by the decree of 
the Central Board of Nahdlatul Ulama No. 574/U/ 
Feb/1950 and was announced publicly in the same 
year in Jakarta. Founded by three women, Murta- 
sijah of Surabaya, Khuzaimah of Gresik, and Ami- 
nah Mansur of Sidoarjo, East Java (PP Fatayat-NU 
1984, 42-3), Fatayat-NU may be categorized as an 
Islamic female Muslim organization that adopts 
ideas of gender equality and articulates a gender- 
based perspective in its programs. 

The majority of its members are Muslim women 
from the lower class of society living in villages and 
with various occupations, including peasants, low- 
wage workers, housewives, informal sector ven- 
dors, small traders, and others. They are, directly 
or indirectly, the main participants of Fatayat- 
NU’s programs. Currently, there are five million 
members of Fatayat-NU spread over 31 provinces 
in Indonesia. 

As reflected in its programs, the vision of Fatayat- 
NU is “to eradicate all sorts of violence, injustice, 
and poverty in the society by developing a construc- 
tive and democratic social life with gender-equity,” 
while its mission is “to develop women’s critical 
conscience in order to establish a just and equal 
gender” (Profile of Fatayat Nahdatul Ulama, 5). 
The main programs consist of increasing women’s 
access to education; empowering women through 
economic empowerment; improving women’s 
health through strengthening reproductive rights 
education for women; and increasing women’s 
political participation through political education. 

Among strategies and methods to strengthen 
Muslim women in Indonesia are discussion and 
reinterpretation of texts of the Qur'an and hadith 
using new perspectives and new paradigms; exam- 
ination of Islamic values, seeking for alternative 
interpretations which support equity among women 
and men; and the production of an Islamic discourse 
that derives from reality and invites male ulema to 
convey ideas of gender equity. Recently, Fatayat- 
NU has prepared materials on the trafficking of 
women and children for a fatwa issued by NU. 


For more than ten years, Fatayat-NU has been 
developing its programs that are based on gendered 
perspectives. One of these was to mainstream the 
issue of household violence against women. The 
issue is important because the constituents of 
Fatayat-NU are santri.' According to Masdar F. 
Mas’udi (1993, 155-7), santris of NU have for a 
long time regarded kitab kuning? as the main means 
of spreading religious public opinion concerning 
social matters, including the household relations of 
husband and wife. The most prominent kitab kun- 
ing revered by santris is ‘Uqid al-lijayn fi bayan 
buquq al-zawjayn, a book written by an Indone- 
sian religious scholar living in Mecca, Muhammad 
Nawawi al-Bantani (of Banten) at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. The ideas in the book 
have evolved as a strong social and religious dis- 
course. Its tenets (on male-female relations) have 
gained such credence that they have become almost 
unquestionable. 

The impacts of the programs include the growth 
of gender sensitivity in women in the Muslim com- 
munity, especially in Fatayat-NU; the increase in 
knowledge and awareness of women’s reproductive 
rights in the religious community; the emergence of 
preachers who convey the importance of equality 
between men and women, encouraging the rejection 
of polygamy; and_ the formation of religious and 
constitutional awareness of just equity gender laws. 

In its efforts to empower women, the organ- 
ization has established a crisis center called Lem- 
baga Konsultasi Pemberdayaan Perempuan (LKP2, 
Consultation Center for Empowering Women). 
The center is available for women who are trau- 
matized after experiencing all sorts of violence, 
including state violence and domestic violence. 
In addition, it also works on improving women’s 
rights, especially in cases of domestic violence. 
Another effort was a project which ran from 1998 
to 2003 called Pemberdayaan Hak-hak Kesehatan 
Reproduksi Perempuan (Empowering Reproduc- 
tive Rights of Women). Its objective was to improve 
women’s social right and responsibility in deciding 
when they want to have a baby, how many babies 
they will have, and the spacing between pregnan- 
cies. To enhance the project, in 2002 Fatayat-NU 
established Pusat Informasi Kesehatan Reproduksi 
(PIKER, Center for Healthy Reproduction) in pro- 
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vinces across Indonesia, including Jakarta, West 
Java, Central Java, East Java, Banten, Bali, South 
Sulawesi, East Kalimantan (Borneo), Central 
Kalimantan, North Sumatra, and Riau. The cen- 
ter collaborated with other institutions, including 
Posyandu, Puskesmas, hospitals, and local feminist 
non-governmental organizations. As the majority 
workers of PIKER were muballighs (Islamic mis- 
sionaries) and nyais (wives of kiais, Islamic com- 
munity leaders), they made use of majlis ta’lims 
(informal meetings to learn socioreligious matters) 
and pesantrens as their means of communication 
and sources of information. The program also 
includes ideas of pluralism in Islam (Fatayat-NU 
2002, 27). 

In the political field, Fatayat-NU initiated a 
program called Pendidikan Pemilih bagi Perem- 
puan (Voter Education for Women) in 1998. The 
program was designed to address a particular 
structural problem: women seem to be the group 
in society that is least involved in political deci- 
sion-making at different levels, but they suffer the 
most when political decisions that impact on their 
lives are made without their participation (Mulia 
2002). Besides that, it is a fact that most women, 
especially at the grassroots level, are not politically 
educated. They do not have enough information or 
understanding of political activities and institutions 
such as elections, political parties, the parliament, 
or the senate. In fact, their voting preferences and 
party affiliations tend merely to follow those of 
their husbands, other male family members, and 
neighbors ( Jurnal Perempuan NU 2002, 30). The 
project was implemented nationwide, including in 
North and West Sumatra, Jambi, West and Central 
Java, South Kalimantan, Central Sulawesi, and Bali 
(Pucuk Pimpinan Fatayat-NU 2000). 

Also in political education, responding to the 
new system of District Autonomy, Fatayat-NU 
carried a program of “enhancing political par- 
ticipation of subaltern women in the implementa- 
tion of local autonomy toward gender equality.” 
In close cooperation with two other wings of NU, 
IPPNU (NU’s female students) and Muslimat-NU 
(NU’s senior women), they developed a system of 
control over local government and urged the latter 
to run a good governance program, putting an end 
to any corruption, collusion, and nepotism. The 
program was elaborated in workshops, managerial 
training, workshops of public policy analysis, dis- 
cussion, and public campaign. It was held in three 
provinces of West Nusa Tenggara, West Sumatra, 
and South Sulawesi. 

By implementing these projects and programs, 
Fatayat-NU has contributed to dynamic transfor- 
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mation in three main movements: from exclusive to 
inclusive stance; from stagnant to enlightened and 
empowered outlook; and from inhibition to free- 
dom and democracy (Ida 2002). 


NOTES 

1. Santri means a student who learns and lives in an 
Islamic boarding school called a pesantren. NU is well 
known for its nationwide network of pesantrens. With 
thousands of them across the country, NU is in fact a 
“federation” of pesantrens. 

2. Kitab kuning (yellow book) is an Indonesian term 
referring to Islamic literature, mostly written in Arabic 
and produced by Muslim writers in the Islamic Middle 
Age. In Indonesia, such works are printed on yellow (kun- 
ing) paper. In the tradition of the pesantren, kitab refers to 
traditional works of religious scholars in Arabic; the style 
and language differ from those of modern works. Learn- 
ing kitab kuning in a pesantren is not like learning books 
in modern education. Kitab kuning is not studied alone. 
A student must learn a book of kitab kuning under super 
vision of a teacher (a kiai or his assistant) is required to 
have an ijazah (teacher’s certificate) to teach such books. 
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Family, Body, Sexuality and Health 


Body: Female 


West Europe 


The presence of Muslims in Western Europe is 
quite recent, notably since the late twentieth cen- 
tury when large-scale immigration from North 
Africa, South Asia, and the Middle East resulted 
in the creation of new Muslim minority communi- 
ties, primarily in urban centers. This flow of new 
arrivals continues today and along with the insu- 
lar nature of immigrant communities contributes 
to why European Muslims are still strongly influ- 
enced by the traditional and Islamic values of their 
homelands. Despite well-intentioned attempts on 
the part of many Western Europeans to extend 
principles of cultural relativism and acceptance to 
their new neighbors, misunderstandings of Mus- 
lim behavior persist. Of these, conflicting cultural 
attitudes regarding the female body are especially 
problematic. 

Codification and sexualization are key mecha- 
nisms for qualifying the human body - especially 
the female body — in Islamic tradition. Through 
religious practice, the body is disciplined by a codi- 
fication system that provides rules for every kind 
of position, behavior, and gesture. The five daily 
prayers preceded by ablution rituals in which every 
gesture is carried out in a prescribed manner are 
good examples. Religion is continually and system- 
atically expressed through the physical body and 
thus viscerally experienced throughout life. 

Underlying this codification is an understand- 
ing that the human body is fundamentally sexual. 
Such “sexualization” projects social values onto 
the adult body, with important gender ramifica- 
tions. The most obvious expression of sexualiza- 
tion is the paramountcy of virginity, which is highly 
respected. Among pious Muslims, men as well as 
women are expected to have their first sexual inter- 
course on their wedding night. Some young people 
may engage in premarital sexual experiences while 
still retaining their virginity while other young 
women resort to Western medicine where doctors 
“mend” hymens. This is because many families still 
require a virginity certificate for marriage, even if 
many younger generation Muslims are against it. In 
France, the National Medical Council has repeat- 
edly advised doctors not to provide these certifi- 
cates on the grounds that they undermine women’s 
dignity as well as professional confidentiality 


and the practice has received widespread public 
disapproval. 

Regarding the body from an aesthetic perspec- 
tive can only be conceptualized in sexual terms. 
Nudity is synonymous with unhealthy and forbid- 
den sexuality until it is made sacred by marriage. 
A “healthy” (in Western terms) relationship to 
nudity, such as envisioned by nudists, is unthink- 
able for pious Muslims. They prefer to conceal their 
bodies, modestly limiting their exposure to others 
and even when alone out of respect for the omni- 
presence of God. 

This world-view has repercussions in its new 
social settings, most notably in terms of healthcare. 
Problems have occurred in some European hospitals 
when Muslim women insist on being treated only 
by women doctors, especially regarding gynaeco- 
logical matters. Because of prevailing rules of mod- 
esty, encapsulated in the concept of ‘awra (Arabic, 
a hidden, secret place), a woman should not expose 
her “unshowable” parts to anyone, certainly not to 
a man who is not her husband. Different Western 
European countries have different attitudes toward 
this issue. In Britain, for example, these demands 
are accommodated while in France the problem is 
still under debate. 

Traditional Islamic concepts of feminine nudity 
and of the female body in general are frequently in 
conflict with Western views, which are often per- 
ceived by Muslim populations as hyper-eroticized. 
Many face the challenge of trying to find a balance 
between what is allowed by tradition and reli- 
gion and the constraints of modern life, especially 
younger people who have spent most or all of their 
lives as European Muslims. Gradual changes can be 
noted in prevailing concepts of beauty and feminin- 
ity. For example, the contemporary image of the 
elongated thin girlish body, emblematic of moder- 
nity, is gradually replacing the traditional ideal of a 
woman’s round fullness and fecundity. On a more 
symbolic level, the nonchalant horizontal passivity 
reminiscent of the charm of the odalisque tends to 
be supplanted by an active and modernistic verti- 
cality. Young Muslim women under the age of 20 
are the most directly and at times adversely affected 
by these conflicting representations and while as 
yet only a few cases of eating disorders have been 
reported among them, they are becoming increas- 
ingly as vulnerable as Western girls. 
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Methods of altering the body to make it more 
attractive and seductive are also changing. Particu- 
lar attention is paid to eye make-up, a focus that 
overlaps with traditional notions of beauty where 
eyes were regarded as the key aesthetic feature of 
a woman’s face. Nowadays, Western cosmetics 
are preferred for daily use while traditional ones 
from natural plant materials such as kubl (kohl 
eyeliner) and hargis (impermanent body draw- 
ings), are reserved for special occasions within the 
ethnic community. Similarly, young women enjoy 
participating in the ritual application of hinn@ 
(henna hand staining) when attending engagement 
parties, wedding celebrations, or baby showers. 
Although traditional facial tattoos are condemned 
in several hadith, they continue to be culturally 
valued and widely used in the Maghrib. Today 
in Europe, however, these tattoos are considered 
so old-fashioned that some women go to doctors’ 
offices to get rid of them, often at the urging of 
their daughters. The attitude toward ear piercing, 
which is still considered a sign of gender identity, 
is altogether different and baby girls have their ears 
pierced as a matter of course during the first months 
of their lives. However, the piercing of other body 
parts as well as Western-style tattoos — practices 
that are currently fashionable among young Euro- 
peans — are generally disapproved of in Muslim 
communities. 

Removal of body hair is also part of the habi- 
tus of Muslim women from North Africa and the 
Middle East: arms, armpits, legs, faces, and the 
pubic areas are all treated, the latter especially so 
by married women. Modern hair removal products 
are used as well as traditional ones made by boiling 
together sugar and lemon juice. Women prefer the 
latter, so Western beauty parlors have started using 
them, along with henna hair products. Hair care 
is regarded as the most important aspect of body 
care. Indeed, hair is considered the most seduc- 
tive element of a woman’s body. Combing, dyeing 
one’s hair, and finding the appropriate hairstyle 
are major concerns. Traditional hammdms (public 
steam baths) are no longer the favorite places for 
beauty care although groups of women will go to 
bammams on special occasions, but in everyday life 
most women would rather go to beauty parlors or 
use the privacy of their own bathrooms. 

Ornamentation of the feminine body includes the 
jewelry and perfumes that are ubiquitous in classi- 
cal Muslim literatures. The traditional practice of 
giving gold jewelry to women persists to such an 
extent that in the urban enclaves of Paris, Berlin, 
and London there are ethnic jewelers specializing in 
this trade and catering to Muslim women’s tastes. 
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Traditional perfumes can still be found in ethnic 
markets, but they have largely been replaced by 
lighter Western fragrances, which have also become 
typical and much-appreciated status gifts for family 
members during visits to home countries. 

The choice of what a Muslim woman wears in 
Europe may be simple or complex, depending on 
factors such as her age, her beliefs, where she lives, 
her relationship with her family, and the larger 
social and political environment around her. 

Most tend to wear Western clothes with those 
women over 40 preferring dresses and skirts. Mod- 
estly tailored Western fashions in muted colours 
have replaced the traditional styles that are still 
worn by older women and some recent arrivals to 
Europe, such as the popular South Asian trousered 
garment known as shalwar khameez. Many young 
Muslim women feel comfortable dressing in reveal- 
ing, Western clothes outside the home and more 
conservative Western or traditional clothing when 
they are with family and at religious or community 
events, thus symbolically shedding and assuming 
multiple social identities. 

On the other hand, a significant number of 
women, including young pious Muslims, choose to 
wear the hijab, a dark fabric garment that covers 
the body from head to ankle. As with other clothing 
choices, there are a range of motivations and mean- 
ings involved. For many women, wearing the hijab 
is liberating and its modesty promotes respectful 
gender relations in an unfamiliar world where they 
cannot be regarded as sexual objects. For others, 
wearing the hijab is a public display of their cultural 
and religious identities that includes, at times, criti- 
cism of Western consumerism and hyper-eroticism. 
The practice has undeniably become a contentious 
political issue over the last 15 years in many West- 
ern European countries with the ironic result that 
the private female body is the site of very public 
debate. 

Not all cultural interactions have been adver- 
sarial, and nor have the new immigrants been the 
only people adapting: members of Western Euro- 
pean host societies have also been influenced by the 
body aesthetics of their Muslim neighbors. Europe- 
ans have imitated the Muslim codified body as they 
have converted to Islam and practiced its rituals 
and in more secular ways as they have learned the 
movements of belly dancing, discovered traditional 
cosmetics such as kohl and henna, and appropri- 
ated ethnic jewelry and clothing into their fash- 
ions. As they literally incorporate aspects of each 
other’s cultures, the ways in which the female body 
in Western Europe are constituted will most likely 
continue to change. 
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Courtship 


Afghanistan 


Marriage in Afghanistan is still predominantly 
a matter of family negotiation, especially for first 
marriages. Although child marriage is officially 
illegal, child or infant engagement by parents still 
occurs, especially in rural settings and tradition- 
ally educated families. Even between adults, ini- 
tial negotiation is usually by women with other 
women. Two or three women, usually from the 
groom’s side, visit a girl’s family to suggest the 
match (the reverse approach happens occasionally, 
but is not likely between strangers). Indirectness 
saves face if the family approached is not interested; 
the initial inquiry is in coded, polite gestures, easily 
dismissed as “just women’s talk” if not positively 
received. Women not known to the bride’s family 
simply appear on the doorstep, asking (according 
to the politeness code) for “a drink of water,” the 
polite response being an invitation to enter, sit, and 
talk. There is mention of children’s age and status, 
and that encourages or discourages more explicit 
inquiry. Collateral relatives are very important 
for face-saving; a mother may avoid inquiring on 
behalf of her own son if she has aunts, sisters, or 
sisters-in-law to do so. First visits seldom yield any 
explicit positive response, even if the girl’s family 
wishes to continue discussion. They investigate the 
boy’s family, if unknown to them, through friends 
who know the family, its finances, moral charac- 
ter, and so forth. In Herat in 2005, for example, 
a senior woman, a long-time neighbor, was asked 
by a potential bride’s family for information about 
a potential bridegroom’s family after his women- 
folk made such a “cold-call” visit. She immediately 
assigned her adult sons to find out about the poten- 
tial bridegroom’s business (in a neighborhood not 
frequented by the girl’s family.) This negotiation 
was on behalf of adults in an educated family: the 
potential bride was a school-teacher above average 
marriage age, never married and living at home to 
care for her aging parents, who owned considerable 
property. 

If the response to women’s visits is positive, 
male relatives take over negotiation of terms and 
timing. By tradition, a marriage contract (nikab) 
drafted and witnessed by a mullah is legally bind- 
ing on both families, involving the partial payment 
of agreed-upon goods and money from the boy’s 


family to the girl’s. Thus mate selection and persua- 
sion remain a group process. A young girl has less 
say in the proceedings than anyone, except perhaps 
an underage bridegroom. She is asked three times, 
at the point of the nikah, whether she accepts the 
marriage, but by then refusal is virtually impossi- 
ble. Suicide or suicidal gestures are a girl’s recourse 
in a truly unacceptable marriage arrangement, 
subjecting the family to intense gossip, indicating 
both a cultural sense of the extremity of such cases, 
and their structural reality. Despite community 
recognition of occasionally tragic consequences 
of ignoring potential spouses’ wishes, face-to-face 
courtship for self-choice is considered dangerous, 
likely based on short-term infatuation and leading 
to an unhappy, unstable marriage, unsupported 
financially or socially by the families, whereas a 
family arrangement ideally considers the tempera- 
ment of both partners, social and economic parity 
between families, and other stability factors. 

Non-family arranged marriages now occur in 
diaspora communities and in Afghanistan in univer- 
sities and urban workplaces serving both men and 
women. European-run non-governmental organi- 
zations and international agencies (embassies, 
United Nations offices) are notorious, from the tra- 
ditional viewpoint, as places where female workers 
are exposed to illicit contact with men, including 
courtship leading to marital self-choice. Couples 
who wish to marry may develop elaborate ruses 
to induce family members to undertake traditional 
inter-family negotiations for the marriage they 
want. Some family members are complicit, making 
motions of formal request and financial negotia- 
tions for both the bridal gift (mahr) and the pay- 
ment to the girl’s family (peeshkash). Couples who 
meet while abroad for study or work sometimes 
ask their families at home to undertake traditional 
visits, though parents may complain that their par- 
ticipation is mere face-saving. The telephone has 
been regarded as a conduit for courtship, and the 
Internet is also now thinkable, with at least one 
privately-run, women-only Internet café in Kabul, 
and a women’s student-operated Internet café that 
opened at Kabul University in 2005. 

Although traditional values still marginalize self- 
choice in marriage, two strands of tradition sup- 
port courtship as self-choice. One is the heavily 
romantic content of traditional oral romances and 
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of the abundant genre of oral quatrain poetry (char- 
bayti). Charbayti prominently includes themes of 
love and longing, most often star-crossed or unre- 
quited. Thus it supports a mentality or fantasy of 
(often mystified) self-choice in affections, if not in 
marriage. 

The institution of ndmzdd bdazi (fiancé[e] play) 
occurs within the tradition of visits of a bride- 
groom-to-be to his fiancée’s family. Depending on 
the strictness of the family, a fiancé may or may 
not spend unchaperoned time with his bride-to-be 
during his obligatory visits for the major Muslim 
Eid festivals and other holidays, when he brings the 
bride personal presents: clothing, perhaps make- 
up, perfume, a watch, and the like. In namzad bazi, 
the fiancés would actually be allowed to spend 
the night together in bed, fully clothed, with the 
expectation of foreplay but no sexual intercourse 
(compare the custom called “bundling” in colo- 
nial America). In 1975, a mother of married sons 
from Anar Darreh laughingly complained that 
couples “nowadays” took all sorts of liberties — in 
her day the bride was so tightly tied up in knots 
in her chador by her mother, that nothing prema- 
ture could occur. Fiancé visits, licit or illicit, figured 
dramatically in folktales as well as romances (Mills 
2002). Thus courtship between two individuals (or 
lack thereof, Lindisfarne 1991, Mills 1991) is part 
of a larger picture of traditional inter-family woo- 
ing and persuasion. Courtship including physical 
contact may be accommodated in some families 
after legal engagement. The serious implications 
of such contact for the reputation of the bride add 
to the legally binding force of the nikab marriage 
contract. 
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The Caucasus 


Any consideration of courtship rituals in the 
Caucasus must first take account of the temporal 
context. If the discussion is situated in the pres- 
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ent, it becomes difficult to provide an overview of 
courtship rituals for cultures which have been so 
altered by developments which have taken place 
since the end of Soviet rule, and prior to that, by 
the discourse of Soviet anti-traditional modernity. 
In the case of Chechnya specifically, the years of 
war from 1994 onwards have greatly changed the 
ways in which men and women find partners. 

It should also be noted that there are many dif- 
ferent levels at which this question could be consid- 
ered: the level of discourse (what Caucasians say 
about their courtship rituals), the level of practice 
(the way in which they actually engage in courtship 
rituals), or some in-between level, between theory 
and practice. It is easiest to consider the field of 
discourse, as this is the field with the most ample 
source material. 

In his ethnographic study of Ingush life, the Rus- 
sian linguist Iakovlev (1925) notes the importance 
of etiquette in terms of receiving suitors. Idris 
Bazorkin’s novel From the Darkness of Ages (1971), 
another important source for courtship rituals, pro- 
vides dramatic evidence of how much courtship is 
really more about the relationship which a family 
has to the broader community than love between a 
man and a woman. In the accounts of both Bazor- 
kin and Iakovlev, love is not an important issue for 
the discourse and practice of courtship. The parents 
choose the partner for their children, and the way in 
which the courtship takes place has much more to 
do with the family’s status and wealth than with the 
specific desires of the children who are to be wed. 
In cases where there is a conflict between love and 
an arranged marriage, the latter inevitably wins, as 
in Bazorkin’s novel, in which the protagonists Kaloi 
and Zoruareunableto marry because Zoru’s mother 
insists that she marry into the rich and influen- 
tial family which she has chosen for her daughter. 

Another north Caucasian text that provides 
a memorable account of courtship is the Osse- 
tian writer Dzakho Gatuev’s important novel 
Zelimkhan (1926). In this novel, Gatuev locates 
courtship toponymically; it always occurs by the 
fountain, and the fountain is figured as the para- 
digmatic site of mountaineer love. Perhaps this is 
because the fountain is located in a liminal space, 
in the middle of the village, and the territory cannot 
be said to belong to anyone. It represents a kind of 
crossroads, where boys and girls meet, and have the 
opportunity to stare at each other without needing 
to engage in any kind of direct courting. Indeed, 
the gazes exchanged at the fountain are generally 
the most extreme form of courtship met with in the 
Caucasus. Anything beyond this is not allowed, at 
least in discursive terms. 
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To think about courtship in a society where it 
exists only as a political practice and not as an 
expression of love or attraction is a rather para- 
doxical activity. Is it still courtship if the boy and 
the girl engaged in it are not acting of their own 
free will? Do practices count as courtship if it is 
known in advance that they will never lead to mar- 
riage? Too much courtship in the north Caucasian 
context is considered immoral. It remains an open 
question whether this is due to the influence of 
Islam or to indigenous north Caucasian traditions; 
it is a fair guess that both factors are at work. Cer- 
tainly, it remains beyond doubt that open displays 
of sexual interest (including even holding hands) 
are unacceptable to traditionalists within north 
Caucasian cultures. It is equally certain that most 
north Caucasians today, including the young gen- 
eration, consider themselves to be traditionalists. 
They see their culture as being under threat by Rus- 
sian and more generally Western influences, and 
so they go out of their way to adhere to cultural 
norms that they perceive as being deeply embedded 
within the traditions of their communities. One of 
the most important axes along which this return to 
traditionalism is expressed is the reserve in terms of 
sexual behavior. The loyalty to tradition therefore 
effectively cancels out the possibility of courtship 
rituals in the public and modern sense. 

However, the return to tradition is also medi- 
ated by the Soviet experience, which wiped away 
the memory of many older cultural practices. Many 
Caucasian cultures might therefore be said to exist 
in a state of limbo in which the older traditions of 
arranged marriage are no longer effective (because 
their power has at least to some extent been eroded 
by the Soviet experience), while at the same time 
they cannot exist in the courtship rituals of the con- 
temporary world, which are seen to be the opposite 
of decent behavior. 

This is not to suggest any kind of totalizing nar- 
rative, but rather to indicate in broad strokes cer- 
tain aspects of life in the Caucasus. It goes without 
saying that there are cracks in this picture, which 
suggests that there is no such thing as courtship 
anymore in the Caucasus. But such cracks are not 
easy to locate. Far from being on display, they are 
located in secret spaces, to which this writer did not 
have access during her fieldwork. 
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Disabilities 


Central Asia 


For decades, disability of almost any kind has 
been a taboo topic in public discourse in Central 
Asia. In this regard, the region does not differ from 
other parts of the world, and yet there seems to be 
a particularly strong legacy of silence about dis- 
abilities. 

Reliable statistics are difficult to come by. After 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union, the Cen- 
tral Asian republics have been following diverging 
paths with regard to their policies on the inclusion 
of disabled (or differently-abled) people. But this 
is not the only reason why figures are unreliable — 
official statistics put the percentage of “invalids” 
(in official parlance) at 1-3 percent of the total pop- 
ulation, whereas international organizations, such 
as the World Health Organizaton, think ro per- 
cent to be a much more likely figure. This gap can 
partly be explained by diverging definitions of what 
constitutes a “disability” and who can claim state 
benefits. Soviet legacies of viewing disability have 
an impact here. Interestingly, while age is an issue 
in such statistics, gender is frequently not. Limited 
as it is, the data show an increase in the number of 
(registered) “invalids” since independence, while at 
the same time revealing the major difficulties that 
differently-abled people continue to face. 

The legal framework and policies on disability in 
most of the Central Asian republics are based on a 
definition of disability that has its roots in Soviet 
times. None of these definitions take gender differ- 
ences explicitly into account. Typically, “disabled” 
refers to people with physical, intellectual, and/or 
mental “abnormalities,” that is, activities such as 
moving, speech, and/or work are completely or 
partly limited. These abnormalities are further cat- 
egorized according to their severity. Disabled per- 
sons are divided into groups according to the causes 
of their disability, typically ranging from genetic 
diseases to acquired diseases, from industrial/work 
injuries and accidents, to natural disasters (and the 
disaster of Chernobyl). A separate category has 
been established for Afgantsy — war veterans who 
fought in Afghanistan — and victims of the civil war 
in Tajikistan. 

These two latter categories of acquired disabili- 
ties are, of course, highly gendered since women 
were generally not involved in the fighting, but were 


prime victims of traumatic experiences during the 
wars. Here, a very rough division (and admittedly 
one that glosses over fuzzy boundaries between the 
categories) could be established between men, who 
suffered physical injuries, and women, who suf- 
fered mentally and psychologically. Male war vet- 
erans with lost limbs are a relatively common sight 
in the streets of many post-Soviet Central Asian 
towns and cities; they not only hold state medals of 
honor, but are also forced to beg, as their means of 
subsistence have fallen away. Women, on the other 
hand, sometimes became incapacitated as a result 
of mental trauma, such as rape or other forms of 
violence occurring in war zones. While, however, 
most disabilities inflicted on men as a consequence 
of war are often commonly associated with hero- 
ism, those of women are frequently coupled with 
the shame of sexual misconduct, and therefore 
doubly crippling. 

The occurrence of disabilities as a consequence 
of work injuries is also gendered inasmuch as 
female workers generally neither work in what are 
commonly perceived as dangerous industries, nor 
do they do night shifts, when accidents are more 
likely. The gender balance in the workforce was 
never complete during Soviet times, and has shifted 
again toward a more “conservative” distribution 
after the independence of the Central Asian states. 
As in the case of war injuries, it therefore seems 
that women are less likely to fall prey to physical 
disabilities than men. 

In another area, that of genetic disabilities, both 
qualitative and quantitative data are again scarce. 
An issue that has been a problem in some areas of 
Central Asia, and which is the reason for a number 
of genetically caused disabling conditions, are mar- 
riages between close relatives. Both international 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) and local 
governments are trying to break the taboo that is 
placed on the occurrence of sometimes severely dis- 
abled offspring in mainly rural areas, where cousin 
marriages are relatively frequent. 

Legislation and policies in the Central Asian 
republics have, since the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union, been amended as regards the treatment of 
and opportunities for differently-abled people. Cru- 
cially involved in the creation of new policies have 
been local and international NGOs. Legally, dis- 
abled people are guaranteed the same citizen rights 
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as non-disabled people, but the ways in which this 
legislation is practically implemented vary. Inter- 
estingly, neither legislation nor policy-building 
projects pay particular attention to gender issues 
in the question of providing for disabled people. 
One important right granted to most disabled per- 
sons is that to free health care and social security. 
Given the dire economic situation in all the Central 
Asian republics, however, this right does not gener- 
ally translate into practical benefits. Entitlements 
are further marred by an extensive bureaucracy, the 
considerable level of corruption that impedes the 
claims’ procedures, and popular notions of shame 
and stigma related to disability. 

Both the system of state benefits and the stigma- 
tization of disability that can currently be observed 
in the Central Asian republics have roots in Soviet 
times. Disabled people in the Soviet Union were 
generally hidden from the public and isolated 
at home through a policy of exclusion and isola- 
tion. In practice this also meant that gender issues 
never figured greatly in the practical provision for 
disabled people. Rehabilitation, if it took place, 
typically focused on the medical aspects of read- 
justing the “defective” individual. Consequently, 
the branch of knowledge dealing with these issues 
was labeled defektologia, defectology. “Disabil- 
ity” was mainly defined in terms of the loss of a 
person’s ability to work, and the examining pro- 
cedures established who could not work and who 
would not work. In the “workers’ republic” the lat- 
ter were, of course, despised, while the former were 
entitled to state provision. State benefits included 
a pension, free special medical care, and special 
education. The latter two were often provided in 
closed institutions, which fostered the “invisibility” 
of physically and mentally disabled people regard- 
less of their gender. 

Even though awareness of the challenges of dis- 
ability is rising in Central Asia, differently-abled 
people continue to be discriminated against. On 
the other hand, especially in rural areas and after 
the demise of the health system, many disabled 
people are lovingly cared for at home in their fami- 
lies. They constitute a “burden” for their families 
if they require special (and expensive) medication, 
equipment, or surgery, and insomuch as many of 
them are unlikely to get married, they thus have 
to be cared for for their whole lives. Frequently, 
however, especially physically disabled people are 
married off to other disabled persons. The brunt of 
the care work is borne by women - mothers and 
sisters — who are then regularly kept from finding 
waged work or from attending school. 

It can be argued that this aspect of caring for 
disabled relatives is the one aspect of disabilities 
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in Central Asia that is most strikingly gendered. 
NGOs working with disabled children, for instance, 
have found that they almost exclusively deal with 
the mothers and sisters of the disabled person, 
while the fathers and brothers remain markedly 
uninvolved in their care. The burden placed on the 
mothers’ shoulders has furthermore increased sig- 
nificantly since the decline of public services after 
independence. Apart from the lack of infrastruc- 
ture and support necessary for caring for a disabled 
family member, these women suffer to a consider- 
able degree from isolation, as their contacts with 
other community members become extremely lim- 
ited. Again, some projects by NGOs are designed 
to help women break out of this isolation and form 
support groups, which are meant to empower them 
to better cope with the challenges of caring for a 
disabled relative. 

Despite the fact that many differently-abled 
people in Central Asia are loved and looked after 
in their families, an element of public shame seems 
to be attached to having a differently-abled family 
member. This has no obvious roots in religion, as 
Islam, the dominant religion in the Central Asian 
republics, does not seem to explicitly stigmatize 
disability. Furthermore, in many areas orthodox 
Islam has not taken deep roots, and people prac- 
tice a rather syncretistic kind of Islam, and under 
Soviet rule religion was also pushed out of the pub- 
lic domain and the discourse on disability became 
increasingly medicalized. Accordingly, rather than 
offering religious explanations, hiding the differ- 
ently-abled is often explained in terms of the shame 
that the birth of a disabled child places ona father’s 
virility or a mother’s honor. Viewed in those terms, 
disability can manifest some kind of misbehavior or 
defect of one’s ancestors. Physical ailment or men- 
tal torment has traditionally also been associated 
with shamanistic practices. 

Persons suffering especially from various forms 
of physical or psychological disorders are often 
thought to be destined to become shamans, healers, 
or spiritual leaders. In such cases, the “disability” 
is removed when the afflicted person accepts the 
vocation to become a healer. Many of these “tra- 
ditional” healers are women, and there seems to 
be evidence that some women are “disabled” due 
to possession by a spirit or demon. This frequently 
happens prior to the solution of marital discord (for 
example cessation of sexual intercourse) or other 
important life decisions (for example remaining 
childfree or becoming a healer). Such shamanis- 
tic healers are, in turn, also increasingly consulted 
in cases of disability, as mainstream health care is 
unavailable, and “exorcist” rituals are designed to 
drive out the disabling spirits. 
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This path is particularly popular in the case of 
another aspect of “disability” that affects almost 
exclusively women (at least this is how many people 
in Central Asia see the issue): infertility. Since hav- 
ing children is a central aim of most people in Cen- 
tral Asia, not being able to reproduce is considered 
a shameful stigma. Because the fault in such cases is 
usually sought with the woman, the failure to con- 
ceive is considered a “justified” reason for divorce. 
Infertility as a “disabling” condition is therefore 
and almost exclusively female problem. Women 
often go to great lengths to become pregnant, for 
example visiting holy places, going through spiri- 
tual rituals, or consulting traditional healers. 

In summary, while disabilities in today’s Central 
Asia affect women differently from men, these dif- 
ferences are reflected in neither official policies nor 
organizational projects, and reliable data on the 
issue are scarce. Even though there seems to be evi- 
dence that women and men are affected differently 
by different kinds of disabilities, one of the most 
striking aspects of how disabling conditions have 
a bearing on women in Central Asia is their “sec- 
ondary” involvement as carers and healers. Since 
professional medical services and public provision 
have declined dram atically after independence, the 
significance of women as both carers and alterna- 
tive healers is rising and is being increasingly rec- 
ognized by both governments and organizations 
working in this area. 
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Food Preparation 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


INTRODUCTION 

This entry examines food related practices as 
they pertain to women, gender, and Islamic cul- 
tures in Sub-Saharan Africa through examples 
from countries such as Niger, Sudan, Ethiopia, 
Mali, and Burkina Faso. Attention is given to the 
ways in which the lives of Muslim women and 
men in Sub-Saharan Africa are connected with and 
affected by everyday as well as festive foods and 
eating practices. 

Separating cooking and eating practices of Mus- 
lims in this vast multicultural region from the 
eating practices of non-Muslim Africans is often 
impossible, since the existing research data show 
that the similarities that can be found in eating 
practices within individual countries and in the 
sub-regions usually cannot be divided into Mus- 
lim and non-Muslim. The differences that exist are 
more likely to be ethnic in origin while the only reli- 
gious distinctions are found in food and beverage 
prohibitions, which are usually limited to Muslim 
avoidance of pork meat and alcoholic drinks and 
the prescribed month of fasting. Thus when speak- 
ing about Muslim women, gender, and food prepa- 
ration in Sub-Saharan Africa in a general way, 
one is, except in rare cases, speaking about food 
preparation and consumption practices of African 
women in general. 


COOKING AND EATING IN THE HOME 

Preparation of food for consumption at home is 
always in the hands of women, who also have to 
fetch firewood for cooking and water, which is a 
more time consuming task in rural than in urban 
environments, since in many towns firewood sellers 
may come past the house or other fuel sources, such 
as kerosene stoves, are used, and running water may 
be available in the compound. Most urban women 
will buy at least some ingredients on a daily basis, 
due to the difficulty of conserving many of the per- 
ishable food items in a hot climate. In the case of 
urban Hausa women, many of whom live in seclu- 
sion, small children may be sent to the market or 
come to the compound selling cooking ingredients. 
Besides buying the ingredients, women also prepare 
the daily meal, which has traditionally been a very 


time consuming task and could take more than four 
hours since it also includes the grinding or pound- 
ing of millet or corn or other staple ingredient. Girls 
learn to prepare food early in their childhood, first 
through play-imitation of the adult women, then by 
helping them and soon after, by preparing the fam- 
ily meal themselves. In polygamous families where 
all the wives live in the same compound, women 
share cooking duties, each taking their turn on dif- 
ferent days. In cases where the co-wives live in sepa- 
rate compounds, they each prepare the daily meal 
for themselves and their children, often sending the 
husband’s portion to wherever he may be staying 
at the time. 

Men do not cook, unless there is no woman 
around to prepare their meal, which means that 
they know how to cook, but that the sexual divi- 
sion of labor prevents them from doing so (Ries- 
man 1978, 64, Kifleyesus 2002, 252). In Burkina 
Faso this author has observed women preventing 
their sons from displaying interest in cooking, on 
the basis that it was not an appropriate task for 
boys. Men who cook are usually unmarried young 
men who reside outside the family compound, or 
perhaps married men who have migrated from 
their homes in search of work. Even in those cir- 
cumstances a man may find a local woman who 
is willing to cook, clean, and wash his clothes for 
him in exchange for a small payment. Since rural 
women’s movements are often restricted to the area 
immediately surrounding the compound, the farm- 
ing, herding, and similar aspects of food production 
and provisioning are in men’s hands, although some 
Muslim women may participate in farm work, even 
as paid labor, and may even prefer it to preparing 
food, as it provides them with an income (Theis 
1999, 107ff.). Men participate in the chain of tasks 
that leads to the daily meal, as they are the ones 
who do the slaughtering and butchering (Kifleyesus 
2002, 262) and they sometimes provide the staple 
grains and the ingredients for the flavorful sauce or 
relish to top the starchy main dish. 

Although women take on the responsibility of 
cooking, they are the last in line when it comes 
to consumption of the food prepared. The adult 
men are served first and also get the best choice 
of food, particularly the foods that are more 
appreciated, which in most cases means meat or 
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fish. Male children are often also favored above 
women, although with the rise in the number of 
female headed households in Sub-Saharan Africa 
(Bop 1996), many adult women may receive a bet- 
ter serving of food than adolescent or unmarried 
men of the household (Debevec 2004). 


COOKING AND EATING OUTSIDE THE 

HOME 

Women cook mostly at home although they will, 
in many cases, prepare food to be sold outside the 
house: sometimes the same type of food that would 
be eaten at home, but in larger quantities (Raynaut 
1978, 578), and at other times labor-intensive spe- 
cialty foods that are hawked by children at local 
markets or taxi depots. Men often have food stands 
outside the house, and sell breakfast items (coffee, 
bread, and omelettes), or grilled meat and fish for 
lunch and dinner (Debevec 2005, 164). The prac- 
tice of men exclusively grilling meat is not limited 
to Sub-Saharan Africa (Lévi-Strauss 1968, Raynaut 
1978), although it is a very characteristic gender 
trait throughout the continent. Among the pasto- 
ral Fulbe of northern Burkina Faso men who find 
themselves outside the village territory may prepare 
food, almost always meat, by placing it ona grill or 
directly on coals (Riesman 1998, 64). 


FOOD AND EATING PROHIBITIONS 

Apart from the major food prohibition, the 
avoidance of pork, Muslims in Sub-Saharan Africa 
eat most other foods, although certain types may 
not be approved of. In Burkina Faso and in Mali 
dog meat is considered pagan food. A proper Mus- 
lim should not consume meat other than mutton, 
beef, goat, or poultry. It is only children who have 
not reached adult age who can be seen eating dog 
meat and other forbidden meats, such as rodents 
and similar “bush meat” (Dumestre 1996, 697). 
The Agrobba Muslims of Ethiopia do not eat meat 
together with non-Muslims because the “others” 
may not have slaughtered the animal in the way 
that is permissible (Arabic halal) (Kifleyesus 2002, 
265). However, many Sub-Saharan Muslims will 
not abide as strictly by the Shari‘a dietary rules and 
may eat food prepared by non-Muslims. In Burkina 
Faso for example, only Muslims who are considered 
“fundamentalists” by the rest of the population will 
refuse to eat food prepared by a non-Muslim. Most 
Burkinabé Muslims feel that as long as the animal 
was slaughtered with a knife and the blood was left 
to pour, the meat is halal. 

Besides food prohibitions, there are also rules 
about who can or cannot eat together. A woman 
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will frequently share a plate with her sister, her 
daughter, or a close friend, a level of intimacy that 
is valued. Conversely, women and men are gen- 
erally supposed to eat from separate dishes and 
usually not at the same time or in the same room 
(Kifleyesus 2002, 253). Among the rural Fulbe, one 
should not even eat in front of a member of the 
opposite sex (Riesman 1998, 128). However, in 
many urban communities it is no longer frowned 
upon if a woman and a man eat together, and these 
days many people eat from individual plates, which 
helps them to avoid this issue. 

Muslim women and men must also pay strict 
attention to the hand they use when eating. Despite 
widely available cutlery, many Africans still prefer 
to eat with the hand, and this has to be the right 
hand, since the left one is reserved for personal 
hygiene and is therefore considered “dirty.” Before 
eating one must wash one’s hand in a bowl of 
water that is often carried from person to person 
before the meal commences. If men and women eat 
together, even though not from the same plate, the 
gender hierarchy dictates that the men be the first 
one to wash their hands and the women the last, 
and that the more senior individuals wash before 
the junior ones. 

Additional food prohibitions and practices are 
linked to the month of Ramadan, when people 
fast from dawn till dusk. Women and men are 
meant to observe the fast, although menstruating 
women should not fast and must make up for it 
afterwards, and pregnant or lactating women can 
postpone the fasting. In Burkina Faso and else- 
where, devout women, who are preparing for the 
bajj or have recently returned from it, may choose 
to fast on additional days, particularly on Mondays 
and Thursdays. The food served after breaking the 
fast is usually a richer version of the daily staple, 
with some additional festive foods, which are eaten 
particularly on the day that celebrates the end of 
Ramadan. 
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Health: Drug Use 


Afghanistan 


Only half a century ago Afghanistan was 
renowned for its orchards and grapes. At present, 
it is known for its opium (87 percent of world 
output) cultivated by nearly 9 percent of the 
population (UNODC 2006). Twenty-three years 
of conflict destroyed the country’s economic in- 
frastructure and eroded social and cultural values 
in the society. In a war-torn country lacking sound 
governance and strong economy, civilians opted 
to cultivate the opium poppy to survive under the 
protection of warlords who used funds to sustain 
their armies. 

Afghanistan is not merely a producer but is 
also a consumer of its own drugs. The results of 
a recent survey are troubling, showing a total of 
920,000 drug users (1.4 percent of the population), 
including an estimated 150,000 using opium, 
50,000 using heroin and 520,000 using hashish 
(UNODC 2006). This survey showed only the 
tip of the iceberg since it excluded the Afghans 
who were exiled in refugee camps. One-third of 
Afghans — two-thirds of them women - resided in 
the refugee camps in Pakistan and Iran. Studies 
among the refugee women showed an increased 
abuse of sleeping pills, pain-killers, and opium. The 
patterns of abuse can be broken down as follows: 


1. Socioeconomic. The ongoing war decimated 
the male population leaving about two million 
widows as sole breadwinners. This increased the 
burden on women to provide family security while 
at the same time economic opportunities sharply 
dropped under the Taliban (ICG 2003). Denied the 
right to work, Afghan women, especially widows 
and those without male relatives, were left without 
any source of income. Withdrawal of inheritance 
rights and illiteracy added to the misery and 
inability of women to fight for their rights. The 
resulting poverty forced many women to work in 
the poppy fields, which is the hardest and lowest 
paid job. Direct access to opiates contributed to 
the drug abuse. 


2. Socio-psychological. There is politicization 
of gender in Afghanistan where the reorganization 
of state power rearticulated gender rules and 


gender power, reducing women’s status to that of 
dependants and minors (Moghadam 2002). This 
attitude is inbuilt and institutionalized in Afghani 
society and state structures, making it difficult to 
reverse. Under the Taliban, women were further 
isolated through being prohibited from work and 
from appearing in public without a male relative, 
and being forced to wear a burqa and to practice 
purdah, or seclusion (Skaine 2002). Afghan women 
use drugs because of traumatic experiences, most 
often from repetitive physical and sexual assault 
during childhood, depression, and early and/or 
forced marriages (UNIFEM 2005). Lack of educa- 
tion (86 percent of Afghani women are illiterate) 
and awareness of their rights add to the sense 
of despair. 


3. Psycho-medical. Pain from physical overwork, 
keeping out the cold winters, and insomnia are 
linked to health problems. Illiteracy contributes to 
the low awareness that opium and pharmaceuticals 
used by women to self-medicate for physical and 
more important mental health problems can lead 
to addiction. As a result of the lack of medical 
advice, pregnant Afghan women eat and smoke 
opium without realizing that it affects their 
fetuses. Opium is also used as a sedative and as a 
medication to treat babies thus increasing chances 
of their early addiction (UNIFEM 2005). Afghan 
women are prevented from seeking treatment 
for drug addiction from medical authorities due 
to stigmatization: “it is considered shameful for 
a ‘good’ woman to admit having a drug abuse 
problem” (UNIFEM 2005). No rehabilitation cen- 
ters for female drug users were built for women 
because of the gender-role imposed barriers. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Although drug abuse is widespread among the 
population of Afghanistan, female drug users are 
more stigmatized, even if they are initiated into 
drug use by male partners. This is because by 
abusing drugs, a woman violates social codes of 
behavior and deviates from the traditional role of 
being a mother, wife, and family nurturer. This 
deviance has far-reaching repercussions for a female 
drug abuser because it causes more disruption to 
family life; thus social and moral consequences 
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tend to be more severe (Gran Angular 1998). The 
disappearance of the taboo and moral norms that 
divided activities of what was considered “female” 
and “male” has also lifted a layer of protection 
that isolated women from involvement in drugs 
(Gran Angular 1998). 

The prevailing gender relations, coupled with 
economic difficulties, lie at the core of the problem 
of drug abuse among Afghan women. The long 
war has adversely affected both the role of women 
and men’s attitude to them (Ancil and Naderi 
2005). The latter viewed women as reproducers 
and pawns in economic exchanges (Moghadam 
1992). Changing the attitude of Afghan males and 
educating them about women’s participation in 
public and economic life is a critical starting point 
(ICG 2003). 
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The Caucasus 


No studies have been undertaken on drug addic- 
tion among women in Azerbaijan and Chechnya. 
The situation is symptomatic of societies with 
strong patriarchic customs. Since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union both countries evidenced loss 
of relatively more egalitarian gender relation- 
ships brought by Soviet civil engineering, which 
was especially high in Azerbaijan, resulting in the 
(re)emergence of the traditional stereotypes, limita- 
tion of rights, and economic disempowerment of 
women. In both countries patriarchic traditions 
prevent female drug users and HIV-infected women 
from actively seeking medical care or gaining access 
to counseling. 


HEALTH: DRUG USE 


Women constituted 1.7 percent of 17,187 reg- 
istered drugs users in Azerbaijan by 2003 (DCCU 
2006), although researchers estimate that there are 
about 335,000 drug users (Nassibov and Abdul- 
layev 2005). The feeling of insecurity, directly 
linked to economic disempowerment, and stigma- 
tization in the face of social morals, pushed some 
women to use drugs. Officially there were only 
587 HIV-infected persons by 2003, and a quarter 
of them were women (Nassibov and Abdullayev 
2005). Less than half of all HIV cases were con- 
tracted through intravenous drug use. 

The stigma associated with drug use and HIV, 
especially among women, resulted in the low aware- 
ness of possible ways of contraction and treatments 
available, which in turn led to high-risk behavior 
among drug users and their partners. 

Similarly, there is a lack of objective data to assess 
the drug situation among Chechen women. Both 
countries are situated on the crossroads of major 
drug routes starting in Afghanistan. It is common 
that in post-conflict countries people suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder resort to alcohol/ 
drug consumption to cope with the past. Half of 
Chechen women suffer from post-traumatic stress 
disorder. About 75 percent of women lost close 
relatives. Among abuses experienced, Chechen 
women named looting, kidnapping of children, 
extra-judicial executions, hostage taking, and rape. 
However, recent research showed that more than 
90 percent of Chechen women have used neither 
alcohol nor drugs and only 3.8 per cent used drugs 
(WHO 2004). The only available figure indicates 
that the majority of Chechnya’s 10,000 drug users 
were under 30 (World Vision 2006). The low per- 
centage of drug consumption was accredited to 
strong clan traditions that survived the Sovietiza- 
tion process and the role of Islam regulating gender 
politics in Chechnya. 

The ministry of health of Chechnya reported 525 
HIV cases in 2005. The main means of transmis- 
sion were drug use (54 percent), sexual contact (20 
percent), and mother-to-child (WHO 2004). The 
highest increases in HIV infection in 2004 were 
recorded in Chechnya, Ingushetia, and Kabardino- 
Balkaria — in all of which more than half of newly 
registered HIV cases occurred during unprotected 
sex (UNAIDS/WHO 2005). These figures indicate 
that one of the possible ways in which HIV is trans- 
mitted is sharing the paraphernalia used in drug 
consumption. 
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South Asia 


INTRODUCTION 

Drug use for non-medicinal purposes refers to the 
voluntary consumption of chemicals and narcotics 
in order to enhance or suppress certain sensory 
perceptions and functions. Drug addiction refers to 
the physical and psychological dependency that is 
the outcome of consistent drug use (including non- 
recreational drugs such as painkillers and tranquil- 
izers). In South Asia, the consumption of drugs for 
non-medicinal purposes is not a new phenomenon. 
For instance, the use of opium was popular in early 
civilizations. Among many groups, particularly 
on special occasions, such as festival times, it was 
acceptable for women to take a variety of narcotic 
substances such as marijuana or bhang (home made 
spirits). Women of all classes regularly consumed 
betel leaves spiced with a special narcotic. How- 
ever, the use of alcohol was unacceptable among 
most castes and communities. 

This entry focuses on the use of recreational drugs 
among women in Bangladesh and Pakistan. At the 
outset, it should be noted that all groups in society 
are affected by drug abuse problems, although the 
kinds of drugs, the circumstances of their use, and 
possible recourse varies across lines of class, caste, 
age, and education. 


DRUGS AND WOMEN 

In South Asia, marijuana or charas and bhang 
have always been widely available. These are 
increasingly poor persons’ drugs. With globalization 
and an increase in illicit trade across borders, newer 
drugs have gained in popularity. In particular, the 
use of heroin has increased dramatically since the 
1980s. Available figures indicate that heroin is by 
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far the most popular drug in Bangladesh (Govern- 
ment of Bangladesh 2005, 57). Young people also 
regularly ingest Phensidyl, a cheap cough syrup 
containing alcohol. Among more affluent groups, 
cocaine and ecstasy use has also grown. In the new 
millennium, yaba has been the drug of choice for 
rich young people in many parts of South Asia. In 
a highly consumerist environment and with a bur- 
geoning night club life, certain drugs represent a 
sign of modernity and status among affluent young 
women and men. 

Pinpointing reliable data on drug use, especially 
by women, is challenging because of the secrecy and 
stigma surrounding the subject as well as a long- 
standing assumption that only men take drugs. In 
this culture of silence, most women are very hesitant 
to identify themselves as using drugs. The invisibil- 
ity of women’s drug use remains a problem in many 
national statistical reports as well. 

In Bangladesh, few studies focus exclusively on 
women. Available unofficial estimates put the total 
number anywhere between 100,000 and 1.7 million. 
Presumably, a significant proportion of this number 
is female. Perhaps not surprisingly, one group for 
whom drug use has been documented in some detail 
is sex workers. The recent alarm over the spread of 
AIDS through injectable drug use has turned the 
focus onto sex workers in Bangladesh. The Sixth 
Round Sentinel Surveillance (of HIV infection) 
found that 44 percent of female intravenous drug 
users are also sex workers (World Bank 2005). 

There are few studies of women of the upper 
classes who use recreational drugs. However, 
the proliferation of drug rehabilitation centers in 
major metropolitan cities in South Asia indicates 
the extent of the problem. The number of women 
and young girls checking into drug rehabilitation 
centers in Bangladesh in recent years indicates that 
the problem is becoming less invisible. Between 
2001 and 2005, 4,479 persons were admitted into 
rehabilitation facilities, 289 of whom were women 
(Ahmed 2005). The number of women admitted 
undoubtedly represents the tip of an iceberg since 
most families are unwilling to recognize the prob- 
lem, let alone go public by seeking out rehabilitation 
facilities. Moreover, the expense of these facilities 
rules out their use by poorer groups. A 2004 study 
carried out by Life, a Dhaka-based organization 
working to combat drugs, in which 465 students 
of Dhaka University were interviewed, found that 
55.1 percent of male and 8 percent of female stu- 
dents are smokers (most addicts are smokers, hence 
perhaps the relevance of this statistic). The study 
showed that 12 percent of female students use 
bhang and charas. 
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A study of women drug users in two Pakistani 
cities revealed that drug abuse was prevalent 
among both literate and illiterate groups. Among 
respondents, 67 percent reported having formal 
education with the most educated having master’s 
degrees. Of sex workers, 13 percent reported drug 
use in contrast to 30 percent of housewives. The 
high number of housewives probably reflects the 
fact that the use of tranquilizers was included in 
the study. 

Tranquilizers were the most popular drug, used 
by 43 percent of the women interviewed, after 
which the most preferred drug was heroin, used by 
34 percent, and charas, used by 20 percent. The 
most common reasons to start drug use, as reported 
by the women, were to escape stress, peer pressure, 
and depression (UNOCD 2000). 


CAUSES OF DRUG ABUSE 

Drug addiction is linked to a number of multi- 
dimensional factors covering biochemical, psycho- 
logical, and behavioral aspects of the individual 
as well as cultural, environmental, and socioeco- 
nomic factors in society. Differences in men’s and 
women’s ordinary lives affect their experiences of 
using drugs. Unfortunately, data collected tend not 
to be sensitive or relevant to the particular circum- 
stances of women. Understanding women’s drug 
use requires analyzing gender specific pressures, 
the expectations made of women, and the puni- 
tive attitudes and actions that occur when women 
fail to meet those expectations. For middle-class 
women, gender discrimination creates mental pres- 
sures on women who may turn to drugs to carry on 
with everyday duties. Working-class women face a 
different set of pressures; they must contend with 
the problems of poverty, inequality, and unem- 
ployment. Drugs may be one aspect of structural 
violence as well as a source of release. Selling drugs 
may also be a source of livelihood for the destitute 
with few options. All these factors lead to vulner- 
ability and abuse. 

Although the numbers are small, all indications 
are that female drug use in South Asia is increasing. 
Growing inequality, the lack of recognition by poli- 
cymakers, and existing cultures of stigmatization 
and silence is making the situation worse. 
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Health: Education 


Turkey 


The health problems that women in Turkey face 
most frequently and that relate to the high rates 
of mortality and disability are often preventable 
diseases. For instance, the number of teenagers 
(15-19) who are mothers is still very high. The rate 
of using any contraceptive method is 64 percent, 
while the rate of modern methods is 38 percent. 
Four of every ten women have abortions because 
they do not want to have another child. The rate 
of consanguineous marriage varies between 20 and 
25 percent. Although the rate of breastfeeding is 
97 percent in the first sixth months, only one child 
out of five is exclusively breastfed (TDHS 2003). 
Women account for 35.9 percent of syphilis cases 
and for half of HIV/AIDS (TCSB 2005) and other 
sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) are more 
frequent in women than men. While 88 percent 
of women have heard about AIDS, this rate is 
31 percent for the other STDs (TDHS 2003). In 
recent years, the prevalence of smoking in women 
has begun to increase. Fewer women than men 
who suffer from hypertension comply with and 
respond well to antihypertensive drugs (Domag¢ 
et al. 2001). Once the low rate of literacy is added 
to the these health problems in women (5.9 percent 
of all women and 11 percent of those aged 15-49 
are illiterate), the necessity of health education 
for girls and women becomes evident. As stated 
in the Alma-Ata Declaration, health education is 
one of the indispensable tools for the protection 
and improvement of community health and the 
elimination of avoidable health problems (WHO 
1978). 

The World Health Organization defines health 
education as “the applications realized for the 
purpose of getting the individuals and the society 
to accept the measures necessary for a healthy way 
of living and implement the same; persuade the 
individuals to better their health and environments; 
assure the individuals to benefit from health 
facilities in the best and most effective manner; to 
reach to a consensus and direct towards action” 
(WHO 1988). The objective here is to encourage 
individuals, and thus the society, to develop the 
necessary responsibility for improving health. 
Health care professionals must provide health 


education in all ways, everywhere, and at every 
opportunity. In Turkey, the laws on health issues 
authorize nurses and midwives to provide health 
education in hospitals, outpatient clinics, and 
primary health care institutions. 

Healtheducationisnecessary forthe improvement 
of quality of life, ensuring rational drug therapy, 
more effective utilization of health facilities, 
better coping with diseases, better adaptation of 
treatment, prevention of disease complications, 
and so forth. Studies of health education targetted 
at women at local levels have supported this 
opinion. For instance, Parlar et al. (2004) indicate 
that in their project 54.7 percent of women did not 
have any information about symptoms of breast 
cancer and 56.6 percent of women did not know 
about self-examination; it was thus necessary to 
educate all women on these issues. Within the first 
month following the health education program, 
the rate for breast self-examination increased to 
90.6 percent. Turan and Boligik (2003) revealed 
that, as a result of education provided by nurses to 
mothers, the health problems in babies of mothers 
receiving such education, such as diaper rash, 
aphtosis, and cradle cap, were fewer compared to 
babies of mothers who did not receive the same 
education. Arikan et al. (2004) indicated that the 
rate of bathing during the menstruation period 
of girl students after planned health education 
increased from 68.9 percent to 89.8 percent, the 
rate of taking a shower from 47.3 percent to 88.2 
percent, and the rate of washing hands before and 
after changing menstruation material from 68.3 
percent to 91.9 percent. 

Health education directed at the public 
was initially provided in Turkey in 1926 with 
health brochures and color posters. After 1928, 
educational films on health were prepared and 
after 1930, health displays were opened. In 1930, 
the ministry of health was declared responsible 
for health publications and health education by 
Act No. 1593 concerning the Umumi Hifzissihha 
Kanunu (Law on Public Health). Health education 
was institutionalized with this law. Since 1946, 
speeches regarding health issues have been 
broadcast on radio and scientific meetings are held 
in all towns and villages. Since 1955, collaboration 
with international institutions has been established 
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in order to develop and spread health education 
(TCSB 1973). In 1961, intensive, scheduled, 
and continuous health education activities were 
initiated by health care professionals — particularly 
nurses and midwives — for meeting health care 
requirements of the society upon entry into the 
workforce (Act No. 224 regarding Health Services 
Socialization). In 1969, the General Directorate 
of Health Education under the organization of 
the ministry of health and Provincial Health 
Directorates were established in order to accelerate 
health education activities. Since then, while the 
ministry of health has become the primary body 
responsible for health education, the ministries of 
national education, national defense, and similar 
institutions, and municipalities and universities 
have undertaken health education activities. As 
well as these, the pharmaceutical companies and 
non-governmental organizations also sometimes 
conduct health education for women. However, 
health problems that can be avoided still persist in 
Turkey. Starting in the second half of the 1980s, 
the policies on privatization of health services 
have especially interrupted primary health care 
and formed serious barriers for continuous health 
education activities. Prior to the market-oriented 
reforms in Turkey, health education activities, 
performed mainly by the primary health care sector, 
were free of charge in the rural areas, and for the 
poor and the unemployed who form the majority 
of the population, and in eastern and southeastern 
regions. Primary health care offering free basic 
health services accessible by everybody must be 
resurrected to assure scheduled and continuous 
health education and prevent avoidable diseases 
and health problems. 
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Health: HIV and AIDS 


Bangladesh 


Bangladesh is a small country bordered by 
India, Mynamar, and the Bay of Bengal, with 
an overwhelming population of 146,736,000 
(UNAIDS 2005). It is a socially conservative 
country where the majority of the population 
are practicing Muslims. This entry discusses 
the context of HIV/AIDS and women in 
Bangladesh. 

Bangladesh is at a real crossroads in terms of 
HIV/AIDS. While the percentage of HIV/AIDS 
reported cases is very low, in a country of almost 
150 million people, even a small percentage of the 
population infected with the virus translates into 
a large number and could be detrimental to the 
country’s development. Countrywide, one of the 
most notable risk groups affected by HIV/AIDS 
is intravenous drug users (IDUs). The number 
of cases reported in a sample group from Dhaka 
division suggests that approximately 8 percent of 
users are HIV positive. However, that percentage 
has increased from 4 percent over the past few 
years (UNAIDS 2005). It is imperative to note that 
these individuals are not isolated from society — 
they are connected to other social networks. IDUs 
can be married, may visit commercial sex workers 
(CSWs) or engage in extramarital sex with men 
or women. Subsequently, the interrelation and 
linkages of different groups of the society can boost 
the spread of the epidemic. The other notable risk 
groups are men who have sex with men (MSM) 
and CSWs. 

There are a number of initiatives that have taken 
place in terms of awareness and prevention of 
HIV/AIDS in Bangladesh, both in collaboration 
with the government or independently through 
different national and international organizations. 
In 2004, the national response to HIV/AIDS was 
guided by Bangladesh’s policy on issues related 
to HIV/AIDS and sexually transmitted infections 
(STIs), which was endorsed by the cabinet in 1997 
and the National Strategic Plan of 1997-2002 
(UNAIDS 2005). There are peer groups of People 
Living with HIV/AIDS (PLWHA) in Dhaka who 
provide support and counseling; this is a crucial 
initiative although the struggle against stigma and 


discrimination is an uphill one. One of the key 
challenges of HIV/AIDS in Bangladesh is to break 
the silence affiliated with a topic that is so culturally 
taboo because of the country’s social conservatism. 
The Ashar Alo Society (Light of Hope) was 
started by a woman who lost her husband to HIV/ 
AIDS — a widow aged 25 facing discrimination in 
her community. She began a support network for 
PLWHA; the society has grown from a staff of 4 to 
over 19 working in four divisional cities across the 
country. The work of one woman has given a voice 
to the most stigmatized and disadvantaged groups 
in Bangladesh. 

While steps are being taken, the overall 
coordination of the national response requires 
strengthening so as to ensure an effective prevention 
campaign. Bangladesh is currently being presented 
with a real opportunity to effectively prevent the 
detrimental spread of HIV/AIDS, and to learn 
from their neighbor, India, a country currently 
experiencing unprecedented infection rates. De- 
spite this opportunity, there does not appear to 
be a real sense of urgency to aggressively pursue 
prevention techniques. One of the main hurdles for 
the prevention campaign is the common percep- 
tion that HIV/AIDS is a disease brought into the 
country from the outside. Since 83 percent of the 
population are Muslim, there is an impression that 
with adherence to a religious lifestyle, the threat 
of sexually transmitted infections (STIs) and HIV/ 
AIDS will not be relevant. Engagement in extra- 
martial sex, sex before marriage, or indulgence 
in drugs is forbidden within Islam; thus for 
practicising Muslims, the contraction of HIV/AIDS 
should not be a threat. 

In spite of the religious influence in the country 
and the fact that, at this stage, one of the biggest 
groups affected by HIV/AIDS are IDUs, it is actu- 
ally women who bear the greatest burden of 
the disease. There are approximately 130,000- 
150,000 CSWs working in Bangladesh, although 
the clientele population is significantly higher. A 
recent study by the International Centre for Diar- 
rhoeal Disease Research Bangladesh (ICDDR-B) 
to determine the premarital and extramarital 
sexual behavior of the general male population 
revealed that 16.1 percent of respondents had 
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had a sexual encounter in the previous year with 
a CSW, a casual female partner, or a male/boy/ 
transgender (Chowdhury 2005). The findings 
clearly reveal that it is the males who are engaging 
in extra sexual behavior, and the use of condoms 
is low, increasing the vulnerabililty of transmission 
to their female partners. 

The paradox of religion is ever present in 
Bangladesh. On the one hand, religion provides 
sound tenets for the followers to adhere to; women 
are protected, their bodies are considered sacred, 
and there is a sense of responsibility to family. 
However, isolation and patriarchy prevent women 
from accessing information beneficial to their 
health. Women in Bangladesh are socially, 
economically, and physically more vulnerable 
than their male counterparts. In a conservative 
society such as this it is difficult to simply engage 
in discussions about sexual behavior on a societal 
level, let alone for a woman to negotiate the 
circumstances in which she has sex. So even when 
equipped with accurate information about STIs or 
HIV/AIDS, a woman in Bangladesh most likely 
remains powerless to act on her own behalf. The 
information campaign is crucial to the development 
and sustainability of Bangladesh, but without a 
significant shift toward gender equality the women 
of this country will remain confined under the 
guise of religious protectionism and increasingly 
vulnerable to a disease which is beyond their 
control. 
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South Asia 


The South Asian region has some of the world’s 
most populous countries, and also harbors a 
large proportion of the world’s poorest people. 
Poverty means not only low income, but also weak 
purchasing power, poor life expectancy, high child 
mortality, and low literacy level. Besides, poverty 
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is associated with limited control over resources 
and economic opportunities, which leads to land- 
lessness, unemployment, and population pressure. 
It is also a frequent cause of migration in search of 
waged or salaried employment and of prostitution 
and drug abuse, which provide vehicles for the 
contraction and spread of HIV and AIDS. In South 
Asia, poverty and HIV and AIDS are in fact deeply 
intertwined. 

The HIV and AIDS epidemic is a fairly con- 
temporary issue in South Asia. The first case was 
discovered in India in 1986. In the year 2000, all 
the countries in the region reported HIV infections 
and South Asia has the fastest growing AIDS 
epidemic in the world. Although infection rates are 
reported to be low among the general population, 
in countries with vast population even low rates of 
infection mean that large numbers of people are 
affected. 

In South Asia, social behavioral information 
suggests that conditions are ripe for HIV and 
AIDS to spread as there are significant levels of 
risky behavior. Large numbers of men continue 
to buy sex in greater proportions. Most of these 
men do not use condoms in their commercial sex 
encounters. The female sex workers report the 
lowest condom use in the region. Social norms 
and customs of different countries of South Asia 
influence gender social behavior, which determines 
in diverse ways vulnerability of people to HIV 
and AIDS. Data suggest that countries of Islamic 
culture have a relatively low HIV and AIDS rate 
compared to other countries. 

In many countries of Islamic influence, HIV 
and AIDS is still regarded as a taboo and there 
are convictions that if a person devotedly follows 
the Quranic teachings s/he will be able to avoid 
all the risks associated with the contraction of 
the virus. However, this is only the case for a 
married couple if they remain faithful to each 
other. Marriage and other long-term monogamous 
relationships do not protect women from HIV 
and AIDS. In many countries of South Asia it is 
reported that both rural and urban men have sexual 
relationships with both commercial sex workers 
and their wives and in some countries men perceive 
their wives’ availability for unprotected sex as a 
right. Married women are therefore extremely 
vulnerable to HIV and AIDS and marriage does 
not guarantee protection against HIV and AIDS, 
particularly when women are expected to marry 
at a young age. 

Women’s dependency on men, and their generally 
lower level of education and access to resources, 
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is recognized in their powerlessness to protect 
themselves from sexually transmitted infection. 
The constraints surrounding discussion of sexual 
behavior operate as an invisible ally of HIV 
transmission. Women living with HIV and AIDS 
are ostracized because any type of sexually trans- 
mitted disease contracted outside marriage is soci- 
ally unaccepted. 

Although more South Asian men have con- 
tracted HIV than women, the numbers and 
proportion of infected women are rising among 
commercial sex workers, their children, and street 
children. 

At present, AIDS is both incurable and fatal; 
the presence of HIV virus tends to arouse fear, 
denial, and victimization of those infected. These 
emotions, operating within the family, community, 
and society negatively influence personal and 
official responses. Stigma has concrete repercussions 
for people living with HIV. Family support and 
solidarity cannot be assured. A woman who 
discloses her HIV status may be stigmatized and 
rejected by her family. 

Deep-rooted gender inequalities in other regions 
are influential causes of the spreading of the 
disease and it is proving to be a powerful factor 
also in South Asia. South Asia is among the 
world regions with the strongest gender 
inequalities. Gender inequality is manifested by 
women’s low social status, illiteracy, domestic 
violence, sexual abuse, unequal wage labor, and 
lack of access to property, inheritance, and care 
and treatment. These elements enhance women’s 
vulnerability to HIV. As a consequence of poverty, 
the pressure increases on women to resort to 
high risks of transnational sex in exchange 
for money and goods as a mean for family 
survival. 

Although countries of Islamic culture strongly 
condemn prostitution and homosexuality, these 
practices are reported in some countries. 

HIV transmission risk increases during violent 
or forced sex situations. An alarming factor is 
the socioeconomic forces that have led to certain 
changes in gender roles and relations: for example, 
the widespread unemployment of men is taking 
away from them the privilege of being providers and 
breadwinners. In many countries in South Asia as 
many as 30 percent of households are now female- 
headed. The erosion of male power and privilege 
in some spheres of life has resulted in psychological 
and social problems for many men, leading some 
into greater violence against women and into 
alcoholism and drug abuse or violent crime, which 
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aggravate the spreading of HIV and AIDS through 
forced sexual relationships. 

South Asian women are as vulnerable as women 
from Africa because many of them are just as poor, 
in some countries more illiterate, subordinated, 
and exploited, as well as being in a position of 
disadvantage as regards access to the basic means 
of preventing the infection. They cannot afford 
to treat their sexually transmitted diseases or to 
buy condoms and are therefore unable to pro- 
tect themselves from HIV and AIDS. Thousands 
of women live and work in the streets, abused 
and marginalized, and excluded from services 
and family support. All are vulnerable to HIV 
infection by virtue of the circumstances in which 
they live. 

The presence of a number of social and econ- 
omic attributes in a given population — such as 
the degree of occupational mobility, the role and 
status of women, and taboos on the discussion of 
sexual behavior and sexually-transmitted diseases — 
all contribute to the spread of HIV. These in turn 
affect the ethical and legal environment informing 
responses to the HIV-affected. 

Gender inequality puts women at a much higher 
risk of HIV infection than men. It continues despite 
the fact that states are bound by the principles of 
the United Nations Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination against Women. 
Safeguarding human rights is an essential part of 
responding effectively to the AIDS epidemic at 
individual, national, and global levels. 
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Health Policies 


Western Europe 


Immigrant Muslim women have come to Western 
Europe from a number of countries of origin. They 
are not a homogeneous group but differ with respect 
to language, social class, form of Islam embraced, 
previous experiences of local health care systems, 
and cultural as well as personal perceptions of their 
bodies and their health. These differences feature 
prominently in their behaviors in European clinical 
settings as they choose health care providers, face 
language barriers in clinical settings, and confront 
diverse medical issues such as virginity, gynecologi- 
cal health, and terminal disease. Their understand- 
ings of the implications of these issues are informed 
by both state policies and traditional practices in 
their countries of origin (especially those governing 
marriage and reproductive health) and new, unfa- 
miliar practices and policies in the host nations. In 
addition, European public health organizations are 
themselves changing as they respond to the needs of 
these new immigrants, needs which vary depending 
on the demographics and epidemiological profile of 
the migrant communities in any given region. 

This entry focuses on Muslim women’s accessi- 
bility to care and interpretations of health issues 
in Western Europe, primarily from the perspective 
of Turkish immigrants to Germany and Sweden 
from two rural villages endemically afflicted with 
mesothelioma, a terminal cancer (Roushdy-Ham- 
mady 2001). Although the earliest migrants came 
to Germany as unskilled workers in the mid-19 60s, 
it was not until the late 1970s that women migrated 
with their husbands as European immigrant laws 
were changed to encourage families. In Germany 
and Sweden, the first generation of women had lit- 
tle schooling and mostly took cleaning jobs. With 
time, some younger women of these communities in 
both countries had access to public educational sys- 
tems and took clerical jobs, and since the late 1990s, 
some have started university education. Many of 
these women, especially the older generations, have 
little experience of larger European society beyond 
their own immigrant community. 

Language is the first barrier facing migrant 
Muslim women in the European clinic. Language 
is instrumental in shaping the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship as well as women’s interpretations of 
health issues. Generally, immigrant Muslims speak 


the language of the host country with varying 
degrees of fluency, depending on factors of length 
of residence, degree of education, and work experi- 
ence. Older women usually rely on family members 
for translation in the clinic. Due to the long history 
and large size of Turkish migration to Germany, 
the health care system has implemented important 
changes in the provision of health care, such as the 
introduction of bilingual interpreters and Turkish- 
speaking health-practitioners and/or interpreters, 
who are usually women. This has resulted in the 
improvement of health care accessibility to Turk- 
ish immigrant women and increased their indepen- 
dence from their families in handling their own, 
and their children’s, health needs. Rural Turkish 
women tend to associate the Turkish language with 
Muslim identity. As such, the interpreter, speaking 
their native language, helps create an atmosphere 
of trust. 

However, from a medical perspective it is impor- 
tant to note that the patients’ answers and expres- 
sions of their pain and symptoms are not translated, 
but rather interpreted to the doctor. For example, 
a lengthy description of “burning throat pain” and 
“loss of voice and fever” may be summarized as 
a probable “throat infection.” As such, the inter- 
preter controls the interaction between the doctor 
and the patient by knowing not only the languages, 
but also the cultural idioms of the patients and the 
scientific constructs of the doctor. Trained inter- 
preters intercede in the classic doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. 

Virginity is another culturally sensitive issue in 
the clinical setting. According to gynecological 
definitions, a virgin woman is one who has not had 
sexual intercourse with a man. Yet the definition 
of a virgin female body, according to many Mus- 
lims, hinges on the presence of a non-torn hymen. 
As such, gynecological procedures for virgins may 
pose a risk. In Turkey, virginity is the first question 
the gynecologist addresses before examination. For 
these reasons, Turkish women in Western Euro- 
pean countries tend to seek Muslim gynecologists, 
particularly for their virgin daughters, whom they 
trust to respect their cultural and religious beliefs. 
In the smaller European urban centers, Muslim 
health care providers tend to be shared by members 
of the same immigrant community, even if they are 
not of the same country of origin. 
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In addition to local cultural traditions, issues of 
virginity and gynecological care are enmeshed with 
emergent policies and their subsequent changes in 
the countries of origin. For example, during the 
last decade in Morocco, women marrying for the 
first time have been required to obtain a “virginity 
certificate” (Arabic, shahddat al-udhuba). Con- 
sequently, eligible women are obliged to see a 
gynecologist to obtain this certificate before they 
can be married by traditional authorities. Until the 
last decade, unmarried women did not see a gyne- 
cologist unless symptoms arose. The new policy 
led to a generation of Moroccan Muslim women 
being exposed to gynecological examinations 
before becoming sexually active, which has been a 
major change. These practices have been reflected 
in Moroccan immigrant communities in Western 
Europe, especially France. While a positive benefit 
of this policy has been to provide the opportunity 
for young women to be screened and examined 
prior to becoming sexually active, the requirement 
of virginity certificates also led to an augmented 
need for hymen-reconstruction surgeries in France, 
and, though considered illegal, in Morocco. Upon 
learning about their broken hymen during a gyne- 
cological exam, many women resort to this cos- 
metic surgery to save themselves and their families 
from social shame. 

Another major barrier to health care results from 
cultural definitions concerning the body and cer- 
tain medical procedures, as well as religious beliefs 
about the etiology and prognosis of disease. For 
example, biopsy was of particular concern among 
immigrant Turkish women from two rural villages 
where the endemic cancer rate was 1/200 because, 
in the past, tumors metastasized through the biopsy 
incision, leading people to believe that the proce- 
dure exacerbated the tumor’s growth. This belief 
was thus grounded in the migrants’ experience with 
medical institutions in their original homelands, 
which were unable to cure this terminal cancer. 

Confirmed death prognosis combined with local 
perceptions of cancer etiology can lead toa challeng- 
ing doctor-patient relationship. In terminal cases, 
willingness to participate in medical treatment is 
replaced by belief in ecel, Turkish for “fate”. Ecel 
is a concept embedded in their Muslim faith, which 
plays a key role in their interpretation of illness, 
especially terminal illness and inevitable death. 
When causalities of disease onset are contested, and 
modern medicine fails to provide a cure, accepting 
ecel becomes the only logical alternative. 

Some medical institutions have been increasingly 
sensitive to the needs of Muslim patients and their 
families in the event of death. In Sweden, autopsy 
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rooms are offered to the families of deceased pa- 
tients so that they may privately perform the ritual 
body ablutions according to Islamic tradition and 
prepare the body for burial. Turkish immigrant 
women who are not only responsible for caring for 
the physical needs of the sick but also their spiri- 
tual care, make an effort to learn how to read the 
Qur’an so they can read aloud at the patient’s bed- 
side and then during funerary rituals. Medical staff 
in Swedish hospitals recognize the importance of 
such practices in treating terminally ill patients and 
their families. 

Generally, in Sweden, the social welfare and 
health insurance systems complement each other, 
resulting in a lessening of the burden of disease on 
individual families. Women attending to chronically 
ill patients are compensated for the cost per day 
of providing domestic health care. Traditionally, 
the burden of quotidian care of men and women 
with chronic disease falls entirely on women in the 
household, or the closest female relative. In these 
high instances of endemic cancer, state policies had 
the most positive effect on women who had more 
control over their time without compromising fam- 
ily obligations. 

Similarly, in 1978 progressive state policies pro- 
tecting labor unions empowered Turkish migrants 
residing in Stockholm to have the community 
screened for mesothelioma. This resulted in a radio- 
graphic survey followed by a number of interna- 
tional surveys from 1985 to 1997. Key informants 
acting as liaisons between the researching doctors 
and the community included women; this increased 
their understanding of the etiology and prognosis, 
as well as their involvement in community affairs. 

There is a dynamic interaction between institu- 
tional and state health policies on the one hand 
and women’s cultural backgrounds and needs on 
the other. Because of their growing awareness of 
cultural diversities within the context of health, 
policymakers have recognized the importance of 
developing new legislation to accommodate new 
situations with cultural sensitivity. For their part, 
Muslim women are learning how to adapt to the 
existing health policies and welfare benefits in their 
new countries in order to improve their own and 
their families’ health and overall quality of life. 
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Turkey 


Since the 1980s, the Turkish health system has 
been shaped toward market oriented priorities. 
This direction emerged from the deep crisis of the 
Turkish economy that surfaced at the beginning of 
the 1970s. In this period, the profit level of Turk- 
ish capitalism declined drastically and a series of 
measures, such as freezing wages and increasing 
financial capital, were taken to deal with it. These 
strategies were rooted in the structural adaptation 
policies that came out of the Washington consen- 
sus of the World Bank and International Mon- 
etary Fund (IMF) in the 1980s. Willingly or not, 
the countries in economic crisis carried out poli- 
cies that shaped their economic structures. These 
policies were intended to maintain the domination 
of the economy, limit economic activities of the 
public sector that produced goods and services, and 
limit the organizing power of the public sector in the 
economic sphere. Since the 1980s, consistent with 
the policies set by the World Bank, the IMF, and 
the World Trade Organization, successive Turkish 
administrations have trimmed the social and politi- 
cal rights of the masses, including the right to have 
affordable quality health services. 
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The health related aspects of state policies are 
known as the Health Transformation Program. 
The core of this program is reduction of the posi- 
tion of the state to a regulator rather than a service 
provider. In other words, instead of providing free 
access to health services, the main function of the 
Republic of Turkey’s Ministry of Health (RTMH) 
is to provide administrative and financial support 
for the private sector. General health insurance 
based upon extra taxes on wages is to replace the 
general budget for the financing of health expendi- 
tures. Even though 70 percent of direct and indirect 
taxes are collected from the workers and the poor 
in Turkey, according to the plan these groups will 
have to pay additional taxes to receive health ser- 
vices. For the health services that are not covered 
by the package, they will either have to make out- 
of-pocket payments or buy additional health insur- 
ance. The RTMH (2003) conducted the National 
Burden of Disease and Cost Effectiveness study. 
This study indicates that as a result of these policies 
60.7 percent of the people who used out-of-pocket 
payment for their health were women. 

By taking preventive and health promotion ser- 
vices out of the general health services, the concept 
of health service is reduced to the curative health 
services, which is considered profitable and pref- 
erable by the private sector. In addition to these 
drastic changes, the RTMH is planning to replace 
the neighborhood health centers with the primary 
health care system. By sugarcoating the reality by 
promising to provide physicians for everybody, the 
planned family physician system is going to capital- 
ize the health system of Turkey; and in a country 
where fundamental rights to organize and unionize 
are limited, nurses, midwives (these are women in 
Turkey), and other health functionaries will suffer 
from crude exploitative market relations. 

In this framework health care providers and the 
financiers emerge as the key players. This invest- 
ment based health system is hoped to work com- 
petitively, reduce the service costs, and expand 
the service to the whole country. However, this 
approach may increase the cost of health services 
and premium payments and therefore harm the 
whole health system. Although some improvement 
can be seen in the health statistics, there has been 
a widening gap between the rural and the urban, 
the eastern and the western parts of the country, 
for the last 20-25 years. In another area, the reduc- 
tion of midwife employment in the health system 
brought a parallel decline in the level of services 
targeted at women and children. While there was 
one midwife employed for 1,694 patients in 1991, 
this was reduced to one for 3,690 in 2003: 79 per- 
cent of the rural health sub-centers worked without 
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an employed midwife. Furthermore, more than ten 
thousand villages have no access to the health ser- 
vices at all (RTMH 2003). 

Especially in the eastern part of the country, ser- 
vices such as mobile health care and home visits 
cannot be accomplished as a result of the lack of 
personnel and equipment. This situation negatively 
affects the follow-ups of pregnant women and 
newborns as well as efficient vaccination services. 
Since 2001, health sub-centers stopped providing 
free health services. This change especially hit rural 
people as well as the lower income families of the 
eastern part of the country. As a result of this strat- 
egy, people stopped using these centers except in 
an emergency. 

The figures of births that took place outside the 
health institutions clearly display a decline. While 
58 percent of deliveries occurred outside health 
institutions in 1983, only 23 percent of deliveries 
took place outside hospitals and clinics in 2003. 
Although these figures appear as significant prog- 
ress at first sight, the details of the data display 
another reality. While the rural/urban rate ratio 
was 2:1 for 1983, it rose to 2:5 for 2003. On the 
other hand, while the east/west rate ratio is 2:3 for 
1983, it increased to 5:4 in 2003. 

The gender related outcomes of the economic 
and health policies in Turkey can be summarized 
under three aspects. As indicated by the data, one 
of the five most common reasons for death among 
women is maternal death. These figures not only 
indicate a general problem concerning the receipt 
of proper services for health care but also highlight 
women’s secondary position in terms of benefiting 
from the health services. This finding is also sup- 
ported by the research conclusion that the first rea- 
son for death among the female 12-55 age group is 
bleeding (Akin 2005). The third set of data comes 
with research on the years lost to disability in 2000. 
According to the results, while years lost to disabil- 
ity is 77.2 years/one thousand persons for women, 
the same data give 66.3 years/one thousand per- 
son for men. In addition to this, 17.9 percent of 
the years lost to disability are caused by infectious 
diseases, and maternal and prenatal reasons 
(RTMH 2005). 
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OnuR HAMZAOGLU 


Health: Practices 


Turkey 


Health is a social phenomenon and _health- 
related issues have an effect on the socioeconomic 
and cultural environment of any society. Health 
practices, then, need to be evaluated within a 
framework that takes economic, political, and 
cultural conditions into consideration. This rela- 
tionship works both ways. “Being healthy” requires 
not only access to health services but also a lifestyle 
that has the benefit of a clean environment, proper 
housing, sustenance, exercise, education, and 
so forth (Hamzaoglu and Nalcaci 2003). In the 
supply of health services the number one priority 
has to be health promotion and prevention, rather 
than therapy and cure. Since living and work 
conditions directly affect health, the efforts to 
protect and improve health need to target both 
the well-being of the individual and that of the 
environment. From this perspective, women’s 
health in Turkey is dealt with here in the context 
of surrounding social conditions (Hamzaoglu and 
Nalcaci 2003, Sacakloglu and Hamzaoglu 2005). 


FERTILITY 

Of women in the 15-19 age group — adolescent 
women — 7.5 percent have given birth or been 
pregnant with their first babies. For educated 
women, with at least a high school diploma, 
and women without education these figures are 
respectively 3.0 percent and 14.5 percent (TDHS 
2003). 

Among married women, 42.5 percent use 
modern contraceptive methods. For women with 
at least high-school education this proportion 
increases to 52.2 percent. For women who have 
dropped out of school or have no education at 
all the figure decreases to 29.9 percent. In the 
eastern provinces the proportion is 31.4 percent 
and in the western provinces it increases to 45.7 
percent. Among married women, 34.4 percent of 
rural women and 45.8 percent of urban women 
use modern contraceptive methods; 77 out of roo 
women are at risk of pregnancy (TDHS 2003). 

For women in the 25-49 age group, the median 
age for first marriage is 20.0. This figure increases 
to 20.3 for urban women, and decreases to 19.4 in 
the rural areas. In the western provinces this rises 


to 20.4, in the eastern provinces it is 19.0. The 
median marriage age for women with no formal 
education is 18.0, while it is 24.8 for women with 
at least a high school diploma (TDHS 2003). 

The mean of ideal number of children among the 
women in the 25-49 age group is 2.5. This mean 
significantly differs from region to region. It is 2.7 
in the countryside and 2.3 in the urban centers. In 
the eastern and the western parts of the country it 
is respectively 3.1 and 2.3. For the women without 
education this rate is 3.1, for educated women 
(high school and higher) it is 2.2 (TDHS 2003). 

The total fertility rate for married women is 2.2 
children. Total wanted fertility rate is 1.6 children. 
This shows that if all unwanted births could be 
stopped, the total fertility rate would be 0.7 lower 
per woman. This difference is 0.1 (2.7 and 2.6) for 
rural women, 0.4 (2.1 and 2.5) for urban women, 
1.8 (3.7 and 1.9) for women living in the east, 0.3 
(1.9 and 1.6) for women living in the west, 1.6 (3.7 
and 2.1) for women with no education, and 0.4 
(1.4 and 1.0) for women with high school or higher 
education (TDHS 2003). 

While one out of five married women had 
an unwanted miscarriage, one out of four had 
abortion voluntarily. The most significant decrease 
in the level of wanted miscarriage was observed in 
western Anatolia region (25 out of 100 in 1993, 15 
out of roo in 2003) and northern Anatolian region 
(17 out of 100 in 1993, 9 out of 100 in 2003). 
Along with health problems, financial and family 
related reasons were among the main causes for 
these miscarriages (TDHS 2003). 


INDICATORS RELATED TO SOCIAL 

HEALTH 

According to the Republic of Turkey, Ministry 
of Health report (RTMH 2005), within the general 
population life expectancy at birth is 69.78. This 
figure is 71.94 for women, 67.69 for men. The 
figure for women in eastern Anatolia is 69.25, in 
western Anatolia 73.36, in the rural section 69.13, 
and in the urban areas 73.81. 

The average infant mortality rate in Turkey is 
29 percent and for children under five this rate is 
37 percent. The rates are 39 and 50 percent for the 
rural areas, 23 and 30 percent for urban centers, 
41 and 49 percent for the eastern provinces, 22 
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and 30 percent for the western provinces, 51 and 
63 percent for mothers without education, and 18 
and 24 percent for mothers with high school or 
higher education (TDHS 2003). 

Out of 1,000, 39 newborn boys and girls 
die before they reach their first birthday. The 
proportion for the children dying before the age 
of five is 48 for boys and 45 for girls (out of 
1,000). Among children under five, 12.2 percent 
are stunted and their height-for-age is below 2SD. 
These children suffer from malnutrition. In the 
same age group, 10.9 percent of infant boys and 
13.6 percent of infant girls experience common 
forms of malnutrition. In eastern Turkey the rate 
reaches 22.5 percent and in the west to 5.5 percent 
(TDHS 2003). 


INDICATORS RELATED TO HEALTH 

SERVICES 

The proportion of pregnant women who do not 
receive prenatal care is 18.6 percent. This rate is 
45.7 percent for pregnant women without education 
and 1.1 percent for pregnant women with high 
school or higher education. The proportions for 
the western and eastern provinces are 8.5 percent 
and 38.8 percent. While this rate is 11.6 percent 
for the urban centers, it rises to 3.4.2 percent in the 
rural areas (TDHS 2003). 

Of total births, 21.8 percent take place outside 
health facilities. For pregnant women with high 
school or higher education this proportion is 3.2 
percent. The rate is 51.7 percent for women without 
formal education, 8.5 percent in the west, and 45.6 
percent in the east. While 14.4 percent of urban 
pregnant women give birth outside heath facilities, 
this rate reaches 35.7 percent in the countryside; 
17.0 percent of births occur without assistance 
from health personnel; 1.5 percent of pregnant 
women with high school and higher education and 
45.1 percent of women with no formal education 
do not receive professional help during delivery. 
This rate is 4.7 percent in the western and 40.3 
percent in the eastern provinces; 9.7 percent of 
urban women and 31.1 percent of rural women do 
not receive this type of help during delivery (TDHS 
2003). 

Among 12-23 month old babies, 54.2 percent 
are fully vaccinated (BCG, measles, and three 
dosages of DPT along with oral polio vaccination). 
Significant differences exist in the vaccination rates 
according to the level of education of the babies’ 
mothers and the region where they live. The 
proportions of fully vaccinated babies are 68.5 
percent for those whose mothers have high school 
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or higher education; 26.1 percent for those whose 
mothers have no formal education; 63.0 percent of 
those born in the western provinces; 34.8 percent 
of those born in the east; 62.9 percent of those born 
in urban centers; and 36.5 percent of those born 
in the countryside. For the same age group, 57.7 
percent of boys and 50.6 percent of girls are fully 
vaccinated. Among children under 5, 28.8 percent 
(29.7 percent of boys and 27.8 percent of girls) 
have acute respiratory infection (ARI). While only 
41.0 percent of children with ARI receive health 
care from a health facility, these rates are 43.8 
percent for boys and 37.9 percent for girls. The 
same figures, for the western and eastern provinces 
are 49.0 percent and 30.6 percent respectively. 
They are 47.8 percent for the urban areas, 28.3 
percent for the rural, 55.4 percent for mothers 
with high school and higher education, and 25.1 
percent for mothers without formal education 
(TDHS 2003). 

According to the findings of nationwide research 
conducted in 2001, while high blood pressure 
prevalence is higher among the male population 
(19.3. percent compared to 17.6 percent for 
women), it is also known that the majority of 
women do not have regular measurement of their 
blood pressure (Hayran et al. 2001). Fifty-eight 
percent of the men and 71 percent of the women 
in Turkey have pain complaints (within the three 
months prior to the study); the level of the use of 
analgesics to deal with symptoms is higher in the 
female population (Erdine at al. 1999). 

Even though a development can be observed in 
the health statistics, there are significant differences 
between the educated and uneducated, urban 
and rural, and western and eastern provinces of 
Turkey. 
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OnuR HAMZAOGLU 


Love: Modern Discourses 


The Caucasus 


Unlike in most world literatures, love is not 
a major theme of modern Georgian literature 
considered as a whole. As is to be expected, 
however, there are canonical texts which deal 
primarily with the theme of love. These texts 
mainly date to the premodern period (pre- 
eighteenth century) of Georgian literature, when 
it was still more under the influence of Eastern 
literature models than Russian and European ones. 
Among such texts, pride of place must be given to 
Shota Rustaveli’s Vepqistaosani (ca. 1200). This 
text is said by some (including Shota himself, in his 
prologue to the poem) to be a translation from a 
lost Persian original, and by others to have merely 
been influenced by the Persian literary tradition. 
Vepqistaosani tells the story of Tariel, a prince 
from India who is banished from his kingdom by 
a jealous king who wishes to betroth his daughter 
to another prince. Tariel and Nestan wish to marry 
each other, but they are barred from achieving this 
dream by greed of the king, her father. 

One of the most developed themes in Vep- 
qistaosani is that love is itself a kind of madness 
which flourishes on distance. The love between 
Tariel and Nestan is rendered all the purer by the 
distance, both geographical and chronological, 
which separates them from each other. The term 
used by Ru staveli for love, mizhnuroba, is now 
an archaic Georgian word that implies not only 
love in general but a specific form of love most 
closely akin to eros, which is known for driving 
those who experience it Rustaveli’s 
representation of love is also unique in the canon 
of Georgian literature in that it makes allowance 
for the existence of homosocial desire between 
men; the cult of friendship in Vepqistaosani is 
no less powerful than the cult of mizhnuroba, or 
erotic love. 

Though the theme of love is largely reserved 
for premodern Georgian literature, there is one 
important exception: the work of Aleksandre 
Qazbegi, who might be called the first author 
of modern Georgian love stories. Qazbegi was 
Georgia’s first popular writer, and probably the 
only major modern Georgian writer whose themes 
revolve around romance. It could be argued that 
his representation of love is rather static — a young 


insane. 


boy and girl are thwarted in their pure passions by 
an evil colonial officer, sometimes Georgian and 
sometimes Russian, and they always die a tragic, 
heroic death — but, on the other hand, Qazbegi’s 
thematics, no less than his presentation of those 
themes, appear remarkably original in the context 
of Georgian literature, which for the most part 
gives short shrift to the passions. (French literature, 
not surprisingly, exerted a major influence on 
Qazbegi’s oeuvre.) 

Qazbegi is perhaps the only major Georgian 
writer to portray women as sexual creatures and to 
celebrate that sexuality at the same time. Though 
his representation of sexuality is again rather static, 
it is nevertheless powerful, and sexuality sometimes 
even drives the plot itself. The novella Khevis Beri 
Gocha (1881) is perhaps the prime example of 
this. The Parricide (1881) gives another example of 
Qazbegi’s sense of the potential power of sexuality 
for structuring human destinies. It tells the story 
of a girl who is framed for the crime of killing her 
father in revenge for her having been so bold as 
to follow her heart and elope with the man of her 
dreams rather than with her intended suitor. Elguja 
is another Qazbegian elopement narrative, in 
which heterosexual love, or rather desire, properly 
speaking, is represented as the most powerful force 
motivating human beings. 

With regard to the Islamic north Caucasus, the 
discourse of love is harder to write about, because 
it is largely suppressed. Neither women nor men 
are expected to speak about their attitudes toward 
love in public. In fact, wives and husbands are in 
many contexts supposed to avoid naming each 
other (Oshaev’s novel The Fiery Years provides 
ample examples of this aspect of Chechen cultural 
practices) or looking each other in the face. This is 
not to say that there is no discourse on love, just 
that it is not expressed in public contexts, and that 
the silence on the subject is reflected as well in the 
lack of literature on the subject. The investigator 
who proposes to write on this topic is therefore of 
necessity engaging in a great deal of speculation. 

It would probably be accurate to say that there 
is no cult of devotion to one’s wife in the north 
Caucasus. Women are not praised publicly by 
their husbands. The same applies to men: wives do 
not praise their husbands or express any kind of 
affection for them publicly. Polygamy, which used 
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to be commonly practiced in many north Caucasian 
mountaineer societies and is experiencing a rise in 
terms of popularity in contemporary Chechnya, 
adds another layer of nuance to the discourse 
surrounding love. Perhaps it would be accurate to 
say that while love no doubt exists between most 
husbands and wives in north Caucasian Muslim 
societies, it does not exist discursively, in a public 
context. To the contrary, men often criticize their 
wives harshly, and their main public conversations 
relate to questions of household management. 

It is important to note a disjunction here between 
public representation and private life. This is a 
disjunction to which north Caucasians themselves 
frequently drew attention when asked (by the 
present author) why they do not express their 
love and affection publicly. Perhaps even the term 
“disjunction” is wrong, because public and private 
have different contours in the Caucasian context. 
An argument should probably not be offered here 
concerning the exact contours of the relationship 
between the public and the private, except to 
indicate that according to the terms of Caucasian 
culture, it is entirely normal for people to reserve 
the expression of feeling to private contexts, and 
that in fact to do the opposite, to express affection 
publicly, would be taken as offensive and ultimately 
as a sign of a lack of deep feeling. Therefore, if any 
discourse exists in public terms, it is perhaps best 
summarized in the saying “true love is that which 
is not expressed publicly.” 
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Mental Health 


Afghanistan 


Afghanistan is a multi-ethnic, multi-lingual, but 
patriarchal country. Although Islamic ideology 
influences all spheres of Afghans’ lives including 
their psychological health, cultural ignorance and 
distortion of Islam cause Afghan women much 
distress. 

While men and women have both suffered huge 
mental trauma after 23 years of war, rates of 
depression and anxiety are higher in women as a 
result of their restriction to domestic roles and a 
lack of available mental health care. The country 
currently has only one mental health center and 
fewer than five qualified psychologists; the World 
Health Organization estimates state that over half 
of the entire population suffers from psychological 
disorders or problems. 

The following factors should all be considered 


when discussing problems of women’s mental 
health: 


1 The horrors and hardships of many years of 
war. 

2 Lack of education (beyond basic literacy and 
religious knowledge) and career prospects for 
98 percent of women. 

3 Arranged marriages in which a woman’s lack of 
consent is disregarded resulting in an unhappy 
marriage. 

4 The fact that divorce is intensely stigmatized, 
condemning many women to depression. 

5 Polygamy, traditionally rare in Afghanistan, is 
on the rise, possibly due to Arab influence. 

6 The extended family, usually a source of sup- 
port, can also be very damaging for the mental 
health of women who need independence and 
prefer solitude. 


Afghan women have traditionally sought help from 
spiritual healers to cure their mental illness. Also, 
the structure of family life is such that it works as 
group therapy when women share their suffering. 
Afghan women are fairly open; depression is often 
manifested in physical ways suchas headaches, body 
ache, lack of energy, and the like, and is therefore 
seen as an illness and shared with others. 

During the war, women suffered and are still 
suffering from factors including the loss of family 


members and homes, and rape and molestation by 
armed militias. A high number of Afghan women 
in the United States suffer from post-traumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD). The educated elite abroad 
underwent a drastic change in their social status 
and subsequent loss of identity. However, as the 
latest psychological studies show, despite the many 
problems Afghan women have faced, they are 
incredibly resilient and have a deep foundation 
of strength. “For Afghans, whose sense of self is 
deeply rooted in their social network and in their 
faith in Islam, ‘leaving that world’ is really a kind 
of psychological suicide,” and “the country needs 
mental health programs that specifically serve 
youth as well as women, particularly emotion- 
ally vulnerable war widows” (Miller 2004). On 
the birth of an Islamic feminism Ramadan says 
“Islamic feminity’ should define a certain way 
of being and of feeling oneself-and wanting to 
remain-a woman before God and other human 
beings, spiritually, socially, politically, and cultur- 
ally- free, autonomous and engaged, as the text 
require and as societies should guarantee” 
Dari terms used to indicate types of mental 
problems: 
ghum, deep sorrow, mourning, grief; asabi, severe 
anxiety, inability to control one’s temper; ezterab, 
nervous anxiety, fear, excitement; fasharha rubi, psy- 
chological stress, pressure; ghusa, worry, anxiety; 
diwanagi, madness; jin, to be possessed by a spirit; 
nazar, to be afflicted with the evil eye, curse; waha- 
mah, to be constantly afraid. 
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The Caucasus 


Mental health conditions for women throughout 
the Caucasus region are quite poor. In the northern 
Caucasus combat, acts of terrorism, and economic 
and physical dislocations create conditions of stress 
and anxiety. In Chechnya, as well as other regions 
which have experienced violence, such as Dages- 
tan, Ingushetia, and North Ossetia, depression and 
established pathological or extended mourning are 
quite prevalent. In the southern region resources 
for the care of women’s mental health are few and 
far between, as are health care resources generally. 

Health care services across the southern Cauca- 
sus are in a state of near collapse and the situation is 
particularly acute in rural areas. Small government 
health care budgets can be found across the region, 
with average per capita spending in all three south- 
ern countries — Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia — 
at no more than $10 US per annum, or €8 (von 
Schoen-Angerer 2004). Budgets continue to shrink 
as the World Bank and other international finan- 
cial initiatives (IFIs) encourage health reforms that 
contain spending and reduce the state role in health 
care delivery. Mental health services are affected 
disproportionately in such circumstances, as they 
are often the first area to be cut. This shift toward 
a market model of health care, including the intro- 
duction of “user’s fees” often prevents people, 
particularly women, from seeking care. In a 2003 
household survey, 37 percent of Azeris, 42 per- 
cent of Armenians, and nearly half of all Georgian 
respondents reported that sick household members 
did not seek care mainly because of costs (Balaban- 
dovaet al. 2004). The problem is particularly bad 
in Georgia, which has the poorest access to health 
care. The ministry of health has reduced the entire 
health care budget five times in less than three years 
(Purple 2006). These and other conditions contrib- 
ute to what Médecins sans frontiéres (MSF) calls 
“social illness,” the result of living in a constant 
state of alarm as security and economic conditions 
deteriorate, poor nutrition, and high unemploy- 
ment, all leading to mental and physical degrada- 
tion (de Jong et al. 2004). 

The uncertainty and disquiet that affect refugees 
place additional strains on mental health. Through- 
out the region there are large numbers of refugees 
and displaced persons. In the southern Caucasus 
nearly a half of a million people were displaced in 
population shifts from Azerbaijan and Armenia, 
with approximately 80,000 leaving their homes in 
Nagorno-Karabakh (Institute for War and Peace 
Reporting). In the northern Caucasus there are sim- 
ilar displacements from conflicts in Abkhazia and 
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South Ossetia in Georgia, movements from North 
Ossetia to Ingushetia, and vast numbers of people 
displaced from the fighting in Chechnya (nearly 
400,000 in the Second Chechen War 1999-2006, in 
addition to the nearly 600,000 displaced 1994-6). 
In a 2004 MSF survey, 48 percent of respondents 
reported that they had been displaced since 1999; 
of those, 98 percent reported that they had been 
displaced more than once (de Jong et al. 2004). 

Most of the displaced are women, and the abys- 
mal conditions which they suffer contribute to poor 
mental health. Some 260,000 Chechen refugees in 
Ingushetia live in little more than wooden parti- 
tions or other collective squats, referred to as kom- 
pakniki, a kind of spontaneous settlement. In 2006, 
MSF conducted a mental health survey of Chechen 
women living in kRompaktniki and found more 
than three-quarters of the respondents (77 percent) 
never or only occasionally felt safe within the refu- 
gee camp. Anxiety, depression, anger, and suicidal 
feelings are also quite common (WHO 2006). 

Many women from Chechnya are greatly affected 
by zachistki (mop-up) military operations. Troops 
conducting zachistki violently raid a home in the 
dark of the night, abduct potential suspects, often 
leading to their disappearance, shoot family mem- 
bers who resist, and rape and torture women, often 
in front of other family members (Amnesty Interna- 
tional 2006). These raids breed a perpetual feeling 
of insecurity as they shatter any sense of security of 
the home and come with disorienting speed. A 2004 
survey in which 70.3 percent of the respondents 
were women recorded that nearly 80 percent of all 
respondents had experienced at least one “mop- 
ping-up” operation and nearly 50 percent had been 
exposed to four or more such traumatic experiences 
(de Jong et al. 2004). Nearly the same distribution 
of responses reported experiencing bombardment, 
and nearly all (99 percent) reported the experience 
of a loss of property or possessions. 

Unfortunately there are few outlets for the expres- 
sion of anxiety and few forums for the working 
through of significant trauma. This is particularly 
true for women, leading Murthy and Lakshminara- 
yana (2006) to conclude that women have increased 
vulnerability to the psychological consequences of 
war. There are different expectations regarding 
acceptablenormativebehaviorasaresponsetotrauma 
and loss differentiating gender roles in the region. 
For example, a Chechen widow may find her behav- 
ior and actions closely followed, placing her under 
public scrutiny and adding to the trauma of loss, 
whereas a widower would not face such surveillance. 

Another factor complicates the mourning process: 
talk therapies have only recently been introduced 
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to the region. Previously under the Soviet regime, 
psychiatry was used as a disciplinary tool of the 
state. Dissenters and dissidents were placed in psy- 
chiatric institutions and heavily medicated. This 
pharmacological focus along with the political 
and social stigma attached to seeking psychologi- 
cal services has led to a condition where nearly all 
respondents who have witnessed traumatic events 
in Chechnya report that they have family members 
who are experiencing difficulties coping (Murthy 
and Lakshminarayana 2006). 

Under conditions that stigmatize victims as being 
weak if they seek out counseling, suggesting that 
they should feel shame, coping strategies such as 
prayer, keeping busy, or seeking support from 
family members, who may have also experienced 
trauma, become common. This lack of counseling 
intervention has led to widespread psychosomatic 
presentations. At the end of 2005 there were some 
89 reported cases of asphyxia, fainting, or hysteria 
in the Schelkovskoy District of Chechnya. The Serb- 
sky State Research Center for Social and Forensic 
Psychiatry diagnosed the events as “conversion- 
spasmodic syndrome spread by ‘psychological 
contagion’” (WHO 2006). In April 2006, special 
World Health Organization monitoring teams 
operating in Schelkovskoy reported the frequent 
occurrence of “convulsions, aggression and hallu- 
cination” related to psychosomatic displays (ibid.). 
In all of Chechnya there are only two psychiatric 
hospitals with a total of 300 committed beds (Open 
Society 2006). 

As the conflicts continue to spread across the 
northern Caucasus region more and more women 
will suffer effects including the severe degradation 
of their mental health. 
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JEFFREY STEVENSON MURER 


Reproduction: Birthing Practices 


South Asia 


WHY BIRTHING IS AN IMPORTANT EVENT 

Childbirth is an important biological event, 
enabling human societies to reproduce themselves. 
In South Asian societies, as elsewhere, childbirth 
is invested with moral and cultural meaning. 
These meanings, which shape birthing practices, 
vary from one social group to another, and over 
time and space. The birthing practices of Muslim 
women in India, Nepal, Bangladesh, Pakistan, and 
Sri Lanka can be seen as reflecting a combination 
of factors including shared regional ideas of birth- 
ing, specific community beliefs, knowledge and 
skills related to the body and procreation, patriar- 
chal and class ideologies, the nature of health ser- 
vices depending on the rural or urban location of 
birthing women, state provision and policies, and 
the attitudes and practices of public health workers 
and medical professionals. 

An analysis of birthing practices provides a good 
insight into the workings of power and inequali- 
ties in society, a topic of specific interest to social 
anthropologists. In the case of Muslim commu- 
nities, as with Hindu, Christian, and other reli- 
giously defined groups in South Asia, this involves 
understanding the often unequal relationships in 
matters concerning childbirth that exist between 
and amongst men and women, as well as between 
individuals of different ages and social positions 
within these groups. Unequal relationships related 
to childbirth also arise as a result of state interest 
in birthing as a national activity, with the focus 
often on poorer groups. The different inequalities 
manifest themselves in the contrasting and opposed 
social pressures that birthing women face: the pres- 
sure from their communities and families to bear 
more children and that of the state, which seeks to 
curtail national birth rates and fertility. The anti- 
natalist policies of the state have direct implications 
for the kind of maternal health services it provides. 
For example, the services that cater to controlling 
birth may be more developed and available than 
those for ensuring safe conception and birthing 
outcomes. The socioeconomic, cultural, and politi- 
cal complexities surrounding childbirth are dis- 
cussed in further detail in what follows, with a 
focus on the birthing practices of Muslim women 
in the region. 


BIRTHING PRACTICES OF WOMEN IN THE 

REGION 

Islamic birthing practices in South Asia vary from 
one community and one individual to another but 
are generally shaped by decisions relating to certain 
key issues: the selection of experts who attend the 
birth, the place of birth, spatial and dietary restric- 
tions on the mother-to-be, her birthing position 
and behavior, including attitudes to pain, the man- 
agement of bodily substances and related beliefs, 
the levels of medical and technological interven- 
tion, breastfeeding initiation practices, and rituals 
of social acceptance and personhood. 

As with gender ideologies, birthing is a matter of 
proscriptive rules about appropriate behavior and 
conduct for women across communities. There is a 
strong prevailing notion of the privacy attached to 
women’s bodies and the shame and embarrassment 
connected with any public display of body parts, 
especially of reproductive body parts, to members 
of the opposite sex and elders. Linked to this notion 
is the understanding that birth needs to take place 
in a private and closed space protecting the social 
and physical vulnerability of the birthing mother, 
at the same time containing and managing the pol- 
lution associated with bodily substances. Decisions 
regarding the place of birth are largely defined by 
such concerns. 

Most women in the region still give birth at home 
although hospital births are common for wealthier 
middle- and upper-class women. The dominant 
view amongst poorer urban and rural families is 
that birthing does not require medical interven- 
tion and is best carried out at home. Hospitals and 
birthing wards are regarded as places to visit only if 
complications arise. In some communities, for her 
first child, the mother may go to her parental home 
(maike) with subsequent births taking place at her 
husband’s home. In the case of home births, a spe- 
cific area of the home is set apart for the purpose of 
giving birth. This area may be a cleaned and sepa- 
rate space at one end of a large room (Jeffery et al. 
1986), or the kitchen (Rozario 1998), or in a sepa- 
rate hut (Unnithan-Kumar 2002), depending on the 
means of the family. This space, often marked by 
a curtain, contains an old rope bed, a cleaned (and 
often replastered mud) floor, and some bricks. The 
birth of the baby can take place either on the bed 
if the mother and birth attendants prefer a lying 
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position with knees pulled up, or squatting on the 
bricks and on the floor. The birth is attended by a 
varying number and range of local women special- 
ists (midwives or dai), from the same community 
as the birthing mother as well as lower caste Hindu 
women. Midwives who are related to the birthing 
mother take on the functions of handling the baby 
and providing pain relief in the form of body mas- 
sage and holding and comforting the mother dur- 
ing labor. There is no medical intervention for pain 
relief and the birthing mother is expected to bear 
the pain of childbirth with dignity. Birth attendants 
also actively discourage any shouting or wailing. 
Tied hair and clothes maybe loosened and spirits 
invoked to make the progress of the baby through 
the birth canal easier. Over the past decade there 
has been an increasing resort to oxytocin injections, 
delivered by local, private physicians, to speed up 
the labor. In the last stages of the labor the mid- 
wives also exert repeated pressure on the area of 
the abdomen in order, as they see it, to speed up 
the delivery. 

The lower caste Hindu midwife mainly handles 
the polluting aspects of the birth: the birthing 
mother’s orifices and passages to monitor prog- 
ress of the labor, and the afterbirth, fluids, and 
emissions, which she clears away. She handles the 
newborn baby only until it is detached from the 
placenta. Especially where births are attended by 
local midwives, the umbilical cord is cut only after 
the placenta has been delivered. This is largely due 
to a common concern that in case of birth com- 
plications, it is best to take the baby to hospital 
attached to the placenta. If there are complications, 
the cord is massaged from the placenta toward the 
baby to provide blood and sustenance. The cord is 
cut using a sharpened reed, a new razor blade, or 
scissors either by the midwife (Jeffery et al. 1986) 
or the birthing mother herself (Unnithan-Kumar 
2002) and unlike in Euro-American contexts this 
process is not invested with emotional or ritual 
significance. 

Once the baby has been delivered the mother’s 
birthing passage is closed up with old rags. The 
baby is bathed with warm water and soap and 
wrapped in a cloth. There is then a wait for the 
ajaan, holy words spoken in the ear of the newborn 
by a man with religious authority in the commu- 
nity. The ajaan is a call to prayer that at the same 
time bestows a name on the child. In some cases 
in northwest India it is believed that breastfeeding 
can commence only after this ritual as the bodily 
passages of the child have been “opened up” as a 
consequence. The mother’s breast is cleaned and 
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the first few drops of “stored” milk removed before 
it is offered to the baby, usually by the mother’s 
sister-in-law. The idea that the mother’s first milk 
is bad as it is stored milk is prevalent especially in 
home birthing contexts, but declines with the pres- 
ence of trained birth attendants as in hospitals. The 
benefits of the colostrum may not be entirely lost 
as the quantity of milk removed can be as little as 
a few drops. 

After giving birth, the mother will be given a cup 
of sweet tea and kept confined for some days. The 
ideal number of days is 40, but this is rarely the case 
in poorer households as women get back to domes- 
tic work usually 5-10 days after birth, depending 
on the help and availability of other female kin. 
Middle- and upper-class mothers are more likely 
to avail themselves of such cultural notions and use 
this period to receive body massages and the appli- 
cation of heat (sekna) during this period. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIFFERENCES IN 

MUSLIM AND HINDU PRACTICES 

There are a number of practices that are com- 
mon across communities in the region and are yet 
distinct. The practice of having the first child at the 
mother’s natal home is one such example, although 
this isa more regular occurrence among Hindu caste 
women. In both Hindu and Muslim contexts there 
is limited and strictly regulated contact between 
the birthing mother and her male relatives. There 
is also equal importance given to the 40-day notion 
of postpartum recovery. Perhaps the most notable 
similarity is the way in which women gain value 
and status through childbirth, which increases with 
the birth of sons. Daughters are valued, especially 
by their mothers, but are not given as much societal 
value as sons. 

The area where there is a more marked difference 
between the two communities is the access of birth- 
ing women to their female relations, with Muslim 
women having greater access to support from their 
female kin, including at birth, because of the prox- 
imity of their natal kin through marriage. Birthing 
seems to be more managed within the community 
of relatives amongst Muslims than amongst Hindu 
families. In both cases, in home-births local skilled 
midwives are called upon, including lower caste 
women, although there is a greater tendency in 
the Muslim case for midwives to be from within 
their own communities. There also seems to be a 
tendency that breastfeeding is initiated more speed- 
ily amongst poorer Muslim families than in poorer 
Hindu caste families. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is important to stress that childbirth cannot be 
seen as an isolated event in the life of a single woman. 
For the birthing women concerned it is important 
to view each birth in terms of her reproductive his- 
tory, including her previous birthing experiences 
and life course in general. It is also important to 
note that religious differences aside, in general, 
poorer communities in the region experience high 
levels of maternal and infant deaths at the time of 
childbirth. They also share the experience of poor 
access to affordable and reliable professional care 
and emergency obstetric services, and of discrimi- 
nation from health-workers, especially those from 
a higher class or caste than themselves. Apart from 
facilitating medical access to birthing services when 
required, the maternal health services need also to 
be linked to other areas of sexual and reproductive 
care for women, so that a woman can be valued for 
more than just her birthing abilities. 
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Maya UNNITHAN-KUMAR 


Science and Local Practices 


Central Asia 


Gender order in Central Asia, as in many other 
places, has limited women’s role predominantly to 
the household. Local practices and scientific devel- 
opments occurred in different largely non-overlap- 
ping spaces: one for men and another for women. 
Women’s role in the development of science was 
not acknowledged. 


SCIENCE 

There are no known works by women, even quite 
experienced practitioners, from the medieval period 
and later. Even the registry of professions was lim- 
ited strictly to men. However, the poetess Nodira, 
daughter of the eighteenth-century Andijon Kho- 
kim and wife of Amir Umarhon (Khan of Qoqand), 
was a highly educated woman, and brought scien- 
tists, poets, and religious authorities from Iran, 
Syria, India, and Afghanistan to Qokand, creat- 
ing conditions for the blossoming of arts, science, 
and Islamic studies. Nodira Begim was remarkable 
for the libraries she created in her madrasa, which 
served particularly girls’ education. This institute 
taught a range of subjects including Islamic studies, 
sciences (mathematics, geometry, and geography), 
and poetry, among others. The girls also learned 
the skills of prosody. The madrasa also fostered the 
calligraphic copying of the Quran, along with the 
poetry of Mir Alisher Navoi, Babur, Fizuli, Umar 
Shaikh, and Nodira. These books were distributed 
freely in the bazaars, schools, and caravanserais. 
Nodira thus contributed to the education of ordi- 
nary people, helping reduce illiteracy and encour- 
aging people to learn the Quran and the hadith. 

Another historical figure was Bibi Khanum, wife 
of Amir Taymur, whom he nominated to hold 
power when he was absent in Samarkand. She 
was an educated woman who also left behind new 
madrasas and libraries containing the Quran and 
other texts. She was responsible for the education 
of Taymur’s grandson, Ulugbek, the famous natu- 
ral scientist and astronomer. 

There is no other woman’s name among the 
great scientists of the Islamic renaissance of Cen- 
tral Asia. But during the Soviet period, from the 
middle of the twentieth century a new generation 
of women was educated and became prominent. 


Academicians Rahima Aminova and Khadicha 
Suleymanova were notable examples. 


LOCAL PRACTICES 

Women actively participated in the healing and 
treatment of disabled and ill people. There were 
many areas covered predominantly or totally by 
women (pediatrics, midwifery, gynecology, treat- 
ment of bones) (see Fig. 2). 

Diagnosis and treatment of children was tradi- 
tionally a women’s profession. Boys stopped being 
the object for women’s healing only after they 
became teenagers. Because common patterns of 
social codes ruled that a man could not approach 
a woman and treat her, women healers practiced 
widely. The profession was often handed down 
within a family. 

An important element of healing was prepara- 
tion of herbal mixes. The entire process was always 
associated with reading of suras from the Qur'an, 
and traditional protection from the “evil eye.” 
Moments of purification and psychological libera- 
tion were considered of no less importance than 
healing with decoctions or extracts of medicinal 
herbs. 

Such customs as putting fish bones under a pillow 
and washing an ill child/person in fish water, are 
widespread in areas near a seashore or river (Cas- 
pian Sea, Karakalpakistan, Issyk-Kul, Amu-Daria 
basin), where fish have traditionally been included 
in healing practices. In desert areas, special herbs, 
wood, sand, and the bones of camels or other desert 
animals were obligatory elements in healing. 

There are also oral sources, such as “Gul Bola,” 
the dastan (story) from Karakalpak about a female 
tabib (physician), who pretended to be a man, the 
only way she could practice as a healer. 

Spatial organization in the architecture of build- 
ings, even in the twentieth century, has shown the 
difference between functions and practices particu- 
lar to men and women. The density of the curtain 
between men’s and women’s worlds did not permit 
the appearance of sources that would bear wit- 
ness to women’s success in medicine and science. 
However, material has been found based on verbal 
sources and historical monuments, such as “Qirk 
Qiz” (eighteenth century, Uzbekistan), a dastan 
that reveals that women could be educated and 
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engage in science. It describes the life of 40 girls, 
and shows how women treated wounds and infec- 
tions of people and domestic animals, and carried 
out other healing practices. Settled life, typical of 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, put women in a more 
dependent position than in nomadic areas. Even 
nowadays women show more independence and 
business activity in Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan. 

In the history of Central Asia, the names of 
famous women healers have survived. One of them 
is Sofia Bilyal Giz. She cured wounded Arab sol- 
diers who came to the area to disseminate Islam. 
She lived in the Ferghana Valley, near the current 
border between Kyrgyzstan and Uzbekistan (Osh). 
The reason for her fame is the burying of the bod- 
ies of 1,077 warrior-shahids who perished during 
a battle in that area in the ninth century. Another 
famous healer of the fifteenth century was Ambar- 
ona, wife of Zangi-ota and daughter of the Shah of 
Khwarezm. She was known for her ability to heal 
barrenness and other womanly infirmities. Her 
burial place became a shrine where women used 
to go to pray for a child or for relief from illness 
or pain. 

The mother of Bahauddin Nakshbandi, well 
thought of in the Bukhara emirate, was a famous 
healer. She helped in child delivery, women’s ill- 
nesses, and problems of married couples. Accord- 
ing to historical findings, she paid great attention 
to the beauty of the environment of sick people. 
She required a special design of the sickroom with 
flower arrangements in the open space, a flourish- 
ing garden, or nearby shallow waters. The mother 
of the poet Hamza Khakimzoda Niyaziy (Ferghana 
Valley, Qoqand) was a healer; she assisted her hus- 
band, Qoqon Tabib, in preparation of medicine and 
their recipes were later used in popular medicine. 

The women’s quarters of a house served also as 
a separate education center. The importance of 
women’s roles might be seen from the fact that the 
hand of Fatima was reproduced on the flag of the 
Bukhara emirate as a symbol of protection against 
misfortune and illness. For many communities in 
Central Asia (including Jews, Roma, Yughurs, and 
many others) this woman’s hand signifies security 
and blessing. 
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Dinora AZIMOVA 


Sexual Harrassment 


Turkey* 


Sexual harassment became an issue of priority 
for the second wave feminist movement in Turkey, 
the first social movement following the military 
intervention in 1980 to express opposition and 
voice women’s demands in the private sphere to 
the state. The first successful public demonstration 
by the new feminist movement, a protest against 
“wife beating” in May 1987, was followed a year 
later by another widespread and energetic feminist 
campaign against sexual harassment and sexual 
violence. This campaign began on 2 November 
1989, with a press conference held on a ferry in the 
Bosphorus, in the waters separating the two halves 
of Istanbul in Europe and Asia. The highlight of 
the press conference was the selling of pins sport- 
ing purple ribbons, to be used by women to prick 
harassers. The money raised by the sale of the pins 
was targeted for the first time establishment of a 
counseling center and an independent shelter for 
women victims of domestic violence. This action 
was intended to turn a strategy traditionally (and 
quietly) used by women in Istanbul to deal with 
harassment in the streets — poking aggressors with 
needles — into a widespread, political action to draw 
public attention to the problem. With creativity and 
innovation, activists gained extensive public notice 
by adopting and imitating the traditional market- 
ing strategy of the male vendors who ply their trade 
on the ferries, in order to place sexual violence — 
historically considered to be a private concern of 
women -— on the public agenda: 

Now, I would like to introduce to you a magnificent 

product. This needle, which you see in my hand, is 

stainless steel, made of nickel and chrome, and is 7 

cm. long. The purple ribbon attached to it is an acces- 

sory designed to complement any outfit. Now, we will 
demonstrate to you that this chic ornament can also 
be used as an instrument to defend yourself against 
harassers. Just watch me as I do it... Jab it without 
pity, you don’t need to fear anything, it won’t cause 
tetanus. This needle is a product of the Purple Nee- 
dle Campaign. Our campaign group consists only of 
women and aims to create effective preventive meth- 
ods against sexual harassment done by hand, word or 
eyes. We call on all women who would like to confront 
sexual harassment to participate in the Purple Needle 


Campaign (Women’s Library and Information Center 
2000, 136) 


The campaign brought about an important and con- 
crete achievement in the legal arena: a few months 


later, the Turkish Grand National Assembly 
repealed Article 438 of the Turkish Penal Code, 
which reduced by one-third the sentence given to 
rapists if the victim was a sex-worker. Another tan- 
gible success of the campaigns was the breaking of 
the silence surrounding violence against women, 
and the establishment of several women’s shelters, 
including the two autonomous shelters in Istanbul 
and in Ankara. 

Until 2004, the Turkish Penal Code, adapted 
from the Italian Penal Code in 1926, had no provi- 
sions specifically referring to cases of sexual harass- 
ment. Thus, the offense of sexual harassment was 
incompletely defined and did not recognize sexual 
harassment in the workplace. The penal code clas- 
sified sexual offenses under the section “Crimes 
against Society” under the subsection “Crimes 
against General Morality and Family Order,” 
rather than the section “Crimes against Individu- 
als.” This reflected the widespread cultural notion 
that designated women’s bodies and sexuality as 
belonging to, and under the control of, their fami- 
lies, husbands, communities, and society (WWHR 
2003). 

In the beginning years of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, a three-year successful feminist campaign, 
the Campaign on the Reform of the Turkish Penal 
Code from a Gender Perspective (2002-4), coor- 
dinated by Women for Women’s Human Rights 
(WWHR), was successful in realizing more than 3 5 
amendments to the Turkish Penal Code, deemed 
as revolutionary in the move toward recognition 
of women’s sexual autonomy in the legal domain. 
The campaign, led by more than 30 women’s 
organizations, succeeded in transforming the phi- 
losophy of the Turkish Penal Code so as to recog- 
nize women’s right to bodily integrity and sexual 
autonomy despite the presence of the religious 
conservative Justice and Development Party in the 
government. In the new penal code, sexual offences 
are regulated as “Crimes against Persons,” in the 
subsection “Crimes against Inviolability of Sexual 
Integrity.” This constitutes a groundbreaking shift 
in the overall perspective of Turkish penal law, 
legally acknowledging women’s ownership of their 
bodies and sexuality. 

Sexual harassment is explicitly criminalized in 
Article 105 of the new Turkish Penal Code. Sexual 
harassment is defined as “any act of harassment 
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with sexual intent” and penalized with a prison 
sentence of up to two years. Sexual harassment 
can be prosecuted upon the complaint of the vic- 
tim. The campaign also succeeded in penalization 
of sexual harassment in the workplace (Article 
105, Paragraph 2 of the new Turkish Penal Code). 
The sentence can be up to three years if the offence 
entails an abuse of the work or hierarchical rela- 
tionship. The harassment can be perpetrated by 
employers, superiors, or co-workers. If it causes the 
victim to leave her job, the prison sentence cannot 
be less than one year. Sexual harassment or abuse 
of a female worker is also regulated in the Labor 
Code, Article 24, which gives workers the right to 
lawfully terminate the work contract without prior 
notice in the event of the employer sexually harass- 
ing the worker or the employer not taking the 
necessary measures in the case of a worker being 
harassed by a co-worker or third party in the work- 
place (WWHR 2005). 


* This entry is an updated version of the one that appeared 
in Volume 3 of this encycopedia, pp. 379-80. 
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Sexualities: Practices 


The Caucasus 


While on the surface sexuality in the Caucasus 
may seem to be a relatively straightforward topic, 
the deeper one delves into the subject, the more 
complicated it becomes. Particularly in the moun- 
tains of Georgia, sexuality in practice reveals itself 
to be quite different from official representations of 
it. Central to the issue of sexuality is the practice of 
tsatsloba (also known as storproba in Khevsureti), 
termed “anti-marriage” in English-language schol- 
arship. Tsatsloba is an arrangement by which a 
young man and woman sleep together without 
having sex. Depending on the particular region of 
Georgia, the encounter can take place between an 
older man, for example, a guest from far away, and 
the host’s daughter. But it occurs more commonly 
between peers (hence the term storproba, in which 
stori in this context means equal). The practice of 
tsatslobalstorproba specifically does not fit into the 
rubric of courtship because there is a taboo on its 
leading to marriage. Tsatsloba/tsorproba can never 
be consummated, and if it is, a sharp punishment is 
exacted by the community. The couple is exiled to 
another region, and is considered to have commit- 
ted a grave crime. 

In the Caucasus mountains, sexual practices are 
generally not influenced by Islam, or the influence 
is superficial at best. This is because Islam in many 
cases reached these mountain regions in the nine- 
teenth century, when other local influences had 
already shaped matters of gender and daily life. 
The same can be said for the mountain societies of 
Georgia, in which Christianity is a recent arrival. 
Neither religion has substantially influenced sexual 
practices, though religious dogma has been used to 
uphold and reinforce traditional rituals. 

Perhaps the major exception to the statement 
that religion does not influence sexuality in the 
Caucasus is the practice of polygamy, which was 
widespread in Chechnya and Ingushetia through- 
out the nineteenth century. But again, it is an open 
question to what extent religion simply served as 
one of many ideologies to support a practice that 
would have taken place without it. Polygamy is 
currently on the rise among the Chechens, who see 
the past decade of war as posing a threat to their 
continued survival as a nation. The high birth rate 
among Chechens and other deported nationalities 


during their period in exile in Central Asia from 
1944 to 1957 ought to be attributed to some extent 
to polygamy. This is yet another situation, how- 
ever, in which we see religious ideology assuming 
a social function, for clearly the polygamy was not 
motivated by Islamic belief as much as it was by the 
need of the populations in question to ensure their 
continued existence and to keep from dying out. 

While polygamy is strongly condemned by most 
Georgians, frequently on religious grounds, it is 
common practice for married men to visit pros- 
titutes regularly; indeed in many circles it is even 
expected. Funerals and other communal events 
are terminated in some cases with the males vis- 
iting a prostitute. Thus, polygamy, while shunned 
by Georgians, finds its reflection in other sexual 
practices that suggest a resistance to the idea of 
monogamy. 

At the same time, however, among both the 
Georgians and the Muslim mountaineers, women 
are held to a strict monogamic standard. They 
are expected to be virgins before they marry, and 
historically there were methods to test virginity. 
Ethnographic accounts vary, but are nearly unani- 
mous in stating that if a bride was discovered by 
her husband not to be a virgin, he had the right to 
return her and receive a refund on the bridepride 
(kalym). 

Birth control is generally not a topic of public dis- 
cussion in the Caucasus. Condoms are sold in drug- 
stores, but the most common birth control method 
remains the rhythm method. The techniques asso- 
ciated with the rhythm method are presumably 
passed on from mothers to their daughters, but are 
not discussed in schools, hospitals, or other public 
contexts. To a large extent, it is assumed that when 
a woman gets pregnant, it is the will of God and she 
must bear the child. Abortion is not acceptable to 
mainstream society in any Caucasian culture. On 
the other hand, raising a child can arguably be said 
to be easier for a woman in the Caucasus than in 
most Western societies, because an extended kin- 
ship network is expected to take care of the child 
in partnership with the mother. Generally, when a 
girl marries, she moves into the husband’s home, 
and when she gives birth, the husband’s mother 
looks after the child. Traditions are changing, of 
course, but for the most part, for economic reasons 
as much as anything else, newlyweds still live in 
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their parents’ homes. The Chechen case presents an 
exception to this rule, given that so many Chech- 
ens now live in the diaspora, far away from their 
family. 
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Central Asia 


Despite the diversity of cultural, ethnic, and class 
backgrounds, the rule that sexual activity before 
marriage is strictly taboo applies to the majority 
of young people in the former Soviet republics of 
Central Asia. Numerous mechanisms of control 
have been developed to ensure that this regulation 
is abided by and that a young couple marry with 
their virginities intact. Needless to mention that it 
is mainly the bride’s virginity that is being tested 
and strictly safeguarded. An obvious breach with 
the norm — manifest in pregnancy out of wedlock 
or the negative outcome of the bloodied-sheet test 
of the wedding night — can and frequently does have 
serious consequences for the young woman in ques- 
tion. To avoid the stigmatization, shame, and social 
exclusion ensuing from pre- or extramarital sexual 
relations, people have devised various strategies to 
circumvent the strict application of the rule. Yet 
this norm is at the heart of understanding much of 
people’s sexual behavior, past and present. 

While the majority of the population in the Cen- 
tral Asian republics profess to be Muslims, the 
impact that Islam historically had on people’s every- 
day lives remained very often superficial, especially 
so amongst the formerly nomadic groups. There 
might be some overlap between people’s discourse 
about sexualities and sexual practice, on the one 
hand, and Islamic interpretations of sexualities, on 
the other; yet the otherwise rather syncretistic prac- 
tice of Islam can lead one to conclude that other 
historical, social, cultural, political, and economic 
factors had more impact on contemporary sexual 
practice than religion. Today there seems to be little 
evidence in many areas of Central Asia that Islamic 
norms regarding the conduct of sexual relations 
play a significant part in shaping most people’s 
sexual practices. 
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One main feature of the public discourse on sexu- 
alities in Central Asia today is that it basically does 
not exist; the majority of people do not talk much 
about it and it is considered shameful to do so (at 
least in public). Today, this is particularly prob- 
lematic for any organization or government try- 
ing to tackle HIV/AIDS, which has been spreading 
rapidly since the collapse of the Soviet Union, by 
encouraging a change in people’s sexual behavior 
or even raising awareness. Given that Islamic pri- 
mary sources do not seem to “demonize” sexuality 
(as long as it is framed within a marriage context 
and strictly heterosexual), this Central Asian prac- 
tice is obviously not Islamic. It is not entirely clear 
what the pre-Soviet antecedents of sexual discourse 
and practice were, but there is strong evidence 
that under Soviet rule discussion of sexualities was 
either silenced (if it already existed) or not allowed 
to emerge. While the integration of the Central 
Asian republics into the Soviet Union brought with 
it an exponential increase in literacy rates through 
compulsory schooling, even in the most remote cor- 
ners of the region, and likewise the establishment 
of a far-reaching and well functioning health sys- 
tem, education about sexualities does not seem to 
have been included in this “civilizing” project. Any- 
thing sexual was closely linked to women, and the 
“Woman Question” had been declared solved by 
the regime in the 1930s; in other words, sexualities 
were no longer a matter of discussion or in need of 
improvement. Moreover, sexuality was inextricably 
linked to reproduction, and the Soviet regime hon- 
ored its “Hero Mothers,” those who had born ten 
or more children. Therefore, contraception was not 
high on the political agenda, and even though intra- 
uterine devices were generally available, the most 
common means of “contraception” during Soviet 
times was abortion. Of course, one must not forget 
that there existed considerable differences between 
the sexual behavior of urban and rural populations, 
and the ideal of large families and the greatest pos- 
sible number of children seems to have been (and 
continues to be) particularly prevalent in rural areas. 
Quite apart from the reproductive framework of 
sexuality, which was considered the only legitimate 
framework, the “non-reproductive” aspects, for 
instance same-sex behavior, were (and continue to 
be) considered strictly unacceptable. 

Beginning with the era of perestroika the dis- 
course on sexualities became gradually more open, 
yet since the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
this process seems to have ground to a halt. The 
widespread confusion and uncertainties that were 
felt in the wake of the collapse of state provision 
also included people’s views on sexualities. A 
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whole range of reactions emerged — from a massive 
increase in prostitution, the rapid spread of sexually 
transmitted diseases, to new and strict mechanisms 
of control over people’s sexual behavior. The gen- 
eral search for (a new) morality was often played 
out in the sexual field, which extended to women’s 
general conduct in public. Today, religious leaders 
as well as secular governments are in agreement 
that discourse on sexualities should remain limited. 
Sexualities are again firmly rooted in the marriage 
context, and many people’s knowledge of sexual 
practices before marriage seems to be extremely 
limited. Especially young women appear to be kept 
in ignorance. Yet, at the same time, young people 
who are, especially in the cities, exposed to new 
kinds of influences from abroad to a much larger 
extent than previous generations, are experiment- 
ing with the newly gained liberties, including sexu- 
alities. Young men tend to be more active in this 
regard, while for young women the safeguarding 
of their virginity continues to be a priority. Some 
young women are willing to compromise their pre- 
marital abstinence when the partner promises to 
marry them. As these promises are frequently not 
kept, and the breach of the virginity rule becomes 
apparent, the social mechanisms of stigmatization 
and exclusion kick in, often with disastrous conse- 
quences for the young women. 

Many analysts claim that Central Asians today 
have reverted to pre-Soviet and Islamic norms 
in their behavior, including sexual behavior. If 
“Islamic norms” are understood here to mean 
“stricter control” of and “taboo” on anything 
sexual, then this is certainly true, despite the con- 
current process of sexual issues and practices being 
increasingly pushed into the public sphere, espe- 
cially in urban areas. Whether the pre-Soviet norms 
were “Islamic,” and whether “Islamic” here indeed 
means sexual taboos is another question. It seems 
more likely that the processes going on in the field 
of sexualities in Central Asia are manifestations of 
power hierarchies that are clearly marked by patri- 
archal norms and values. 
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Transsexualism 


Iran 


Transgender people with gender identity, expres- 
sions, and behaviors not traditionally associated 
with their birth sex (Gender Education and Advo- 
cacy, Inc. 2001) form a marginal group in every 
society. In Iran, an Islamic country with a collectiv- 
ist culture that lays great stress on not losing face 
in public, this group suffers different psychological, 
social, economic, and family problems which have 
not been studied adequately. 

After the regime change in 1979, the Islamic 
government of Iran legalized sexual reassignment 
surgery based on permission of the supreme leader, 
Ayatollah Khomeini, in 1976. Transgender per- 
sons who insist on adopting a body of the oppo- 
site sex are allowed to change their sex and have 
new birth certificates after the necessary examina- 
tions and final approval of the Forensic Medicine 
Organization. 

To obtain this approval, the transgender person is 
first referred to one of the few mental health centers 
in charge of psychiatric and psychological assess- 
ment of such clients. The routine procedure includes 
diagnostic interviews and different symptom, sexu- 
ality, and personality tests. Using the fourth edition 
of the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of mental 
disorders (DSM-IV), if the applicant is diagnosed 
as a person with gender identity disorder, (s)he is 
referred for a period of hormone therapy and coun- 
seling. At completion of this stage, if the symptoms 
of gender dysphoria and the willingness to be a per- 
son of the opposite sex persist, the client is allowed 
to undertake sex reassignment surgery. 

Several state organizations provide partial, 
though very inadequate, financial support for the 
costly surgeries. To increase awareness among 
health and social welfare practitioners, the first 
national conference on transgenders was held at 
Mashhad University in spring 2005. 

Before reaching the point of bodily change, the 
actual experience of living in the person’s desired 
gender is not easy. While some clerics, including 
Hujjat al-Islam Kariminia, have agreed that certi- 
fied transgenders ought to be allowed to live as the 
opposite sex even prior to full bodily transforma- 
tion, legal authorities do not uniformly abide by 
these guidelines, and harass and arrest cross-dressed 


persons. Cross-dressing is an unacceptable and 
stigmatized behavior. Family members — ashamed, 
confused, and not well informed — often react with 
harsh criticism and sometimes humiliating and 
rejecting comments. This kind of family environ- 
ment, along with teasing and name calling, usually 
leads the person to reach out to other trans- and 
homosexuals. They find each other through Inter- 
net chat rooms, in specific parks, and at parties. 
Joining this small community brings a sense of 
belonging, comfort, and support, but sometimes 
makes the person submit to peer pressure and com- 
mit risky behaviors such as substance abuse and 
unprotected sex. Since finding a job with transgen- 
der behavior and appearance is almost impossible, 
especially for a male to female (MtF), it is common 
for MtF transsexuals to earn the needed money 
through prostitution, especially if he comes from 
a low socioeconomic background and is not able 
to afford his sex change surgery. To make matters 
worse, clients’ reports indicate that there is poor 
general knowledge about HIV and its routes of 
transmission among transsexuals and condom use 
is not common. On the other hand, homosexuality 
is a crime. This puts a gender dysphoric person with 
same sex behavior in danger of severe punishments 
if he is caught, which sometimes is the sole reason 
for sex change among milder transgender individu- 
als and even some homosexuals. In response to 
these social, financial, and familial stresses, many 
transsexuals suffer depressive symptoms and make 
suicide attempts. 

Anecdotal information suggests that FtM tran- 
sition, while physiologically more complicated, is 
socially more successful. Families tend eventually, 
if not immediately, to embrace a newly found son. 
Living as a man, in terms of job opportunities and 
daily social interactions, is easier to adapt to than 
the reverse. 

Several informal non-governmental groups have 
been formed by transgender people, but none have 
yet been able to register themselves officially. 

In recent years, Iranian transgenders have become 
a subject of much domestic and international media 
attention, including newspaper reports and film 
and video productions. One Iranian (exile) tele- 
vision channel, several European, and one Arab 
channel have made and broadcast documentaries 
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about transgenders in Iran. Several documentary 
producers have produced short documentaries that 
have been screened at a number of international 
festivals. 
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I know that I am, dir. Peyman Khosravi, 2006. 

It sometimes happens, dir. Sharareh Attari, 2006. 
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2002. 
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Cities: Homelessness 


Arab States 


The problem of homelessness in the Arab world 
is not especially visible. However, indicators of 
homelessness are apparent in many Arab countries. 
Poverty, political conflict, and violence, as well as 
overcrowded urban areas have resulted in precari- 
ous housing conditions, for women in Arab coun- 
tries. Such conditions, which resemble and have 
features similar to homelessness, are very obvious 
in these countries. Modernization has also meant 
that protective networks provided by traditional 
family structures are weakening. Because of this, it 
is no longer difficult to find internally displaced per- 
sons, refugees from other Arab states, settlements 
of the precariously housed, and serious housing 
shortages in the Arab world. Conditions unique 
to specific Arab states have resulted in variation 
in how homelessness looks and how women are 
affected by it. Additionally, Islam plays a unique 
role in the issue of homelessness for women in Arab 
states by influencing the likelihood of homelessness 
for women and by contributing to charitable work 
that is done to eradicate homelessness. Political 
conflict, particularly in Iraq, Palestine, and Sudan, 
as well as housing shortages and extreme poverty 
in Egypt and Morocco have resulted in precarious 
living conditions for women. Some Arab countries 
have also witnessed an increasing number of chil- 
dren both female and male who work and/or live 
on the streets. 


INTERSECTION BETWEEN ISLAM AND 

GENDER 

In the Islamic legal system, male relatives, typi- 
cally the father until marriage transfers this respon- 
sibility to the husband, are financially responsible 
for food, clothing, and shelter. As such, in Arab 
countries where the Islamic legal system is the 
cultural norm, familial obligations to provide for 
women often mitigate the causes of homelessness 
that are found in other regions of the world. The 
presence of homeless women in Arab countries 
may therefore be an indication of a financial break- 
down in the familial system or a loss of familial ties, 
particularly ties to male relatives, that are respon- 
sible for financial security. This is true whether the 
entire family is facing homelessness or if a woman is 
homeless alone. However, when the woman is in a 


state of homelessness by herself it often means that 
a significant event or condition has caused the loss 
of ties to male relatives. Such events or conditions 
include war, political conflict, natural disasters, 
and domestic violence. 


ROLE OF ISLAMIC CHARITIES AND NON- 

GOVERMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Islam views charity as a sacred duty of those in 
the community with economic means to fulfill the 
needs of those who are destitute. Islamic charity 
exists in both obligatory and voluntary forms and 
is viewed as a tool for establishing justice in society. 
The emphasis on the concept of helping those less 
fortunate as a tenet of Islam has meant that chari- 
ties as well as non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) set up to fulfill the function of this tenet 
are widespread. Many of these charities are directly 
involved in the issue of homelessness by establish- 
ing refugee camps, providing for more permanent 
and sustainable housing for those already in refugee 
camps, or by providing destitute families with pay- 
ment for gas, electricity, and water to make their 
homes habitable. 


POVERTY 

As in other developing countries, poverty is a 
pervasive problem in many Arab states. Although 
some Arab countries (mainly oil rich countries) have 
made considerable advances in reducing poverty in 
the last four decades, other countries have not wit- 
nessed such progress. In these countries, poverty 
has increased in prevalence and intensity and the 
gap between the rich and the poor has widened. 
Unemployment and inflation have also increased. 
For example, estimates indicate that between 32 
and 40 percent of the population of Egypt live at or 
below the poverty line. Poverty is directly related 
to the advancement of women. The shortage of 
resources available in developing countries affects 
women disproportionately. Women often have 
poor educational and occupational resources that 
contribute to their actual advancement as demon- 
strated by political involvement and economic gain. 
This is evidenced in the lower female literacy rates 
when compared to men in Arab countries. Uneven 
progress in poverty reduction in the Arab world as 
well as variation in human development translates 
into variation in access to resources and education 
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available to women, placing women at risk of 
homelessness. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT 

Recent and longstanding political conflict in 
some Arab countries has resulted in the displace- 
ment of large numbers of women from their homes. 
Iraq, Sudan, and the Palestinian territories are 
examples of Arab countries where this is a very 
clear problem. The 2003 war in Iraq resulted in 
an even larger number of internally displaced per- 
sons (IDPs), many of whom are women. Military 
operations have led to the destruction of individual 
family residences and the death of male heads of 
households. Although not usually visibly homeless, 
female IDPs often resort to living with extended 
family members where they suffer destitute living 
conditions and work as servants. In the Darfur area 
of Sudan, armed militias have burned villages and 
have engaged in rampant murder and rape resulting 
in over 1.5 million homeless, many of whom are 
women fleeing the threat of rape. 

Political conflict has also resulted in large pop- 
ulations of refugees within some Arab countries. 
Since the creation of the State of Israel, Palestin- 
ians have lived as refugees in many Arab countries 
including Lebanon, Jordan, and Syria. Refugees live 
unstable existences because they are largely reliant 
on assistance from the international community, 
local NGOs, and host governments. Disruption of 
households as a result of political conflict in Arab 
countries has meant that women who are internally 
displaced or are refugees have the added peril of 
not having the protections afforded by traditional 
family systems and extended family and commu- 
nity networks, making them vulnerable to home- 
lessness, sexual exploitation, and other risky living 
conditions. 


STREET CHILDREN 

Street children are now recognized as a social 
problem worthy of urgent governmental atten- 
tion in many Arab countries. The phenomenon 
of street children has particularly affected Egypt, 
Sudan, and Jordan but is considered to be a rela- 
tively new problem, the causes of which have been 
attributed to rapid urbanization, deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions, political conflict, declining social 
programs, and the weakening of family ties. The 
term street children refers to children living and/ 
or working on the streets. It can also be used to 
refer to a large group of children who may be liv- 
ing with their families but work on the streets. It is 
unclear how many street children there really are. 
Surveys of these children have found that there are 
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both female and male street children and that they 
range between 9 and 18 years old, although the 
majority are around 13 years old. Many of these 
children do not attend school, do not receive health 
care, are unprotected by adults, and are at risk of 
sexual exploitation. Street children often travel in 
packs led by an older male child or an adult male. 
This leader often exerts control over the children in 
his pack. When there are female children in these 
groups, the likelihood of sexual exploitation and 
assault either by the leader, other males in the pack, 
or outside individuals in order to gather funds for 
the pack increases. 

The trajectory that often leads children from poor 
families to resort to the streets involves war, pov- 
erty, dysfunctional families, child abandonment, 
and physical and sexual abuse. Some of these chil- 
dren resort to begging and pickpocketing because 
these are the only sources of income for their desti- 
tute families. Governmental programs designed to 
deal with such children are scarce and those staff- 
ing such programs often lack the appropriate skills 
to address the social and psychological needs of 
street children, including those that address sexual 
exploitation and abuse that female street children 
may have experienced prior to their homelessness. 


URBAN HOUSING SHORTAGES 

The Arab world has experienced a housing trans- 
formation in the past few decades. This transfor- 
mation is a result of rapid urban growth that has 
created a housing shortage in some major cities 
in Arab countries. Urban growth has been attrib- 
uted to a natural increase in the urban population 
and rural-urban migration. In addition, growth 
in housing sectors in some Arab countries has not 
been sufficient to meet the needs of the fast growing 
population and the migration of individuals from 
rural areas to urban cities. 


PRECARIOUS HOUSING 

Although the growth in public, private, and 
cooperative housing has not been sufficient to ade- 
quately address the needs of the growing popula- 
tion in some Arab countries, housing in the form 
of slums and squatter settlements has increased 
substantially. Additionally, political violence, 
particularly in Iraq and Sudan, has also led to the 
increase of precarious housing settlements. Squat- 
ter settlements involve the illegal occupation of 
mainly publicly owned land where inhabitants 
build their own housing. Settlements have grown 
in both urban inner-city and rural areas. In the case 
of Egypt, these types of settlements have witnessed 
a substantial growth and represent 20 percent of 
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the total population in Cairo, 11 percent in Alex- 
andria, 18 percent in Ismailia, 25 percent in Suez, 
and 12 percent in Port Said. In Morocco, it is esti- 
mated that around 346,000 people live in these 
unauthorized housing communities. The housing 
in these settlements is often poorly constructed, 
illegal, and unregulated by building enforcement 
agencies. Because of this, the houses are especially 
vulnerable to natural disasters such as earthquakes 
or flooding. When such natural disasters occur or 
governments decide to impose regulations against 
these settlements, individuals are often left without 
homes. This type of homelessness is often a tempo- 
rary state until new, often also precarious, housing 
can be found. These settlements also provide mini- 
mal or no services to their inhabitants, including 
water, electricity, and basic sanitation. Because of 
this, they have become a health concern. 
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Cities: Urban Built Environments 


Afghanistan 


It is impossible to flatten Afghan women into a 
homogeneous group because of differences in eth- 
nicity, socioeconomic status, education, and resi- 
dence in urban or rural areas. However, what they 
do have in common is that they share the same tra- 
dition of being expected to be the guarantor of the 
family’s honor and status, and to be controlled and 
protected by men. Analysis of the housing structure 
gives an idea of the striking evidence of this tradi- 
tion in the built environment, especially in urban 
areas. 

In the cities, high walls usually hide women from 
the view of outsiders and, because of purdah, the 
house space is designed to have a special place 
where women can stay while other men (not part of 
the household) are visiting their house. Hafizullah 
Emadi, in his Cultures and Customs of Afghanistan, 
speaking about the architecture of the country, says 
that a good architect has to plan rooms that cannot 
be viewed from the doorway, or a mesh structure 
constructed at an angle that allows a view to the 
outside but not of the interior, in order to provide 
privacy for the women while still affording them a 
view of the outside (Emadi 2005, 114-15). 

In the villages, where the houses are smaller and 
poorer, there is no such division and women are 
allowed to move round the whole house; when men 
arrive women stay in the kitchen and, while wait- 
ing, they cook for the guests (Bailleau 1980). 

Outside, in public spaces, the veil and chadari 
(burqa) screen women’s presence, making their exis- 
tence as individuals invisible. In Repression, resis- 
tance and women in Afghanistan, Emadi describes 
the gender segregation in public, with special rows 
reserved for women in public transport, and cur- 
tains in teahouses to divide the space for females 
from the rest (Emadi 2002, 34). 

Women are usually allowed to visit women’ baths, 
clinics, hospitals, and close relatives and attend 
wedding parties (where male and female areas are 
divided). They have the right to go to the mosque 
and make pilgrimages, but they seldom do because 
of purdah. Before the civil war (1992), women in 
urban areas visited the local ziyaratgahs (shrines) 
and attended gatherings there on special women’s 
days, cooking and bringing votive offerings. 


With the intention of improving women’s mobil- 
ity in Kabul, the Bagh-e-Zanana, the National 
Women’s Park of Afghanistan, was reopened in 
2004, dedicated to all women in recognition of 
their suffering during recent history. It is believed 
that this park was first opened at the beginning of 
the twentieth century by King Habibullah Khan for 
his wives; later it was opened to all women but was 
closed under the Taliban regime. Nilab Sadat, the 
director of the project, started work in 2003, aiming 
to give the park back to the women of Kabul. There 
are spaces for meeting, a kindergarten, a space for 
counseling and trauma work with women, an 
exhibition/gallery hall, a sports center, a space for 
courses including literacy, a social education space, 
and a tea shop. The park is the only place today in 
Afghanistan where women can walk freely albeit 
still inside high walls; it is a space designed and con- 
ceived only for them and their children, to socialize 
and pass their skills to other women. 
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Cities: Urban Identities 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Urban Muslim women in Sub-Saharan Africa, as 
elsewhere, are not automatically united qua gender. 
Their lives may vary considerably according to the 
respective cities, regional or ethnic origin, social and 
marital status, generation and age, education and 
occupation. Nevertheless, urban women generally 
regard themselves as different from rural women 
whom they consider to be less educated, sophisti- 
cated, or “developed” than themselves. Whereas 
rural women often have to work on the farms, fetch 
water, and collect firewood, many urban women 
are freed from such tasks. The same, however, 
holds true for perceived differences between elite 
and commoner women within cities. Islam is a key 
factor intertwined with these urban identities. 

Sub-Saharan Africa is one of the most rapidly 
urbanizing world regions. It is estimated that more 
than 340 million Africans, that is almost half of the 
entire population, live in cities. Moreover, a great 
number of Africans migrate seasonally from rural 
areas to urban centers. Although urban women 
may look down on women with a rural or com- 
moner background, urban and rural regions in 
Africa are frequently interlinked by diverse social, 
commercial, or religious ties. Historically, the pro- 
cess of urbanization was closely connected with 
long-distance trade and Islamization. Whereas the 
expansion of Islam in some areas led to the grad- 
ual disempowerment of women who previously 
held important titles and offices at royal courts, 
conversion to Islam or membership of Sufi orders 
could also help women of humble origin to assert 
higher status, and to acquire property through 
inheritance. 

Gender segregation in Sub-Saharan African soci- 
eties did not originate with Islam. However, Islam 
transformed cultural definitions of male and female 
spaces and tasks. Wife-seclusion as it is practiced in 
cities of present-day northern Nigeria and southern 
Niger resembles practices in other Muslim regions 
of the Middle East and South Asia. Until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, seclusion seems to 
have been practiced mainly by the urban and reli- 
gious elites. During colonial rule and after the abo- 
lition of slavery, seclusion became not only more 
important as a mark of the religious and socioeco- 
nomic status of free women, but also as a symbol 


of anti-colonial attitudes (Imam 1991). In contem- 
porary urban northern Nigeria, following the most 
common variation of seclusion, married women 
may only go out for specific reasons, for example 
family visits and celebrations, and only with express 
permission from their husbands. Otherwise women 
are supposed to stay at home, where many of them 
pursue economic activities, such as selling products 
through intermediaries. This variation of wife- 
seclusion is not widespread in other West African 
countries like Senegal or Mali, where many Muslim 
women are traders and businesswomen who work 
outside their homes. 

The advent of colonial rule was accompanied by 
processes of Westernization. Many cities sprang 
up during colonial rule as new centers of produc- 
tion, commerce, and administration. In older cit- 
ies, the territorial segregation between “white” 
and “African” quarters became the rule. Because 
Western influence was seen as Christian, and thus 
perceived as a threat to Muslim cultural and tradi- 
tional values, many girls and women were at first 
excluded from new opportunities or occupations 
such as secular education and wage labor. On the 
other hand, former female slaves profited from the 
abolition of slavery. For these and other low-status 
women, for example migrants from rural areas, 
the conversion to Islam was, and still is, a way of 
achieving respectability and gaining access to a 
social network that provides some security (Peake 
1991, van Santen 1998). 

There are no uniform norms and practices con- 
cerning women’s dress or veiling in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. Cities usually offer a broader choice con- 
cerning the style, quality, or color of what is con- 
sidered to be decent dress for Muslim women. This 
also depends, of course, on the social and cultural 
background, the marital status, or the age of an indi- 
vidual (Fair 2004, LeBlanc 2000). Whereas in some 
contexts a headscarf or shawl covering the head is 
accepted as a proper way of dressing, an additional 
piece of cloth over head and shoulders (the mayafi 
in the Hausa-speaking areas of West Africa) or a 
gown covering the entire body (for example the 
black buibui in East Africa) may be required. Full 
veiling, that is, covering the body including face, 
hands, and feet, has only recently spread among 
followers of conservative Islamist movements or 
Shi‘i groups. Public notions of and debates about 
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what constitutes permissible ways of dressing for 
women in a predominantly Muslim city may occa- 
sionally erupt into conflict (Ivaska 2004). 

Cities provide a wider range of opportunities 
for women to negotiate role, status, and occupa- 
tion than rural areas. In present-day African cities, 
access to Western and Islamic education, pro- 
fessional careers, the legal system, and political 
participation is often greater than in rural areas, 
especially for girls and women (Callaway and 
Creevey 1994, Hirsch 1998, Werthmann 2000). 
In present-day northern Nigeria, urban Muslim 
women refer to scholar and teacher Nana Asma’u 
(1793-1865), the daughter of jihad leader Usman 
Dan Fodio, in order to legitimate their own profes- 
sional careers. Both Quranic and Western schools 
are more numerous and better equipped in towns 
and cities. Medersas or Islamiyya schools that 
combine Islamic learning with Western pedagogi- 
cal concepts have been founded, among others, by 
educated women (Hutson 1999). There are also all- 
female institutions of higher learning, for instance 
the Ahfad University for Women in Omdurman, 
Sudan. Access to institutions of higher learning, 
however, is still frequently limited to women from 
elite families. 

Many urban, educated Muslim women are activ- 
ists in state agencies, political parties, or voluntary 
associations. These activities may sometimes be 
limited to politicians’ wives acting as chairpersons 
for charities, but there are also, for instance, female 
members of Sufi orders who initiate and instruct 
fellow women, or leaders of associations or wom- 
en’s wings of political parties. Moreover, there are 
a number of organizations that are essential for the 
spread of education for girls and women, in the bat- 
tle against child marriage or female genital cutting, 
or in supporting income-generating activities for 
poor women. One of these organizations is FOM- 
WAN (Federation of Muslim Women’s Associa- 
tions of Nigeria), a federation of over 150 Muslim 
associations that are spread across Nigeria. In post- 
apartheid South Africa, Muslim organizations such 
as the women-run charity Islam Careline provide 
aid to the poor while popularizing Islam in town- 
ships. Women are also involved in contemporary 
Islamist efforts to “purify” Muslim societies based 
in the urban centers of countries such as Senegal, 
Nigeria, and Sudan. 

Urban women are more likely than rural women 
to find themselves in the company of strangers. Con- 
ceptions of community and identity that transcend 
the boundaries of kinship or cultural identities do 
emerge in urban contexts, such as, for instance, in 
the form of women’s religious or political organi- 
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zations (Rosander 1997, Sule and Starratt 1991, 
Yusuf 1991), spirit possession cults or dance asso- 
ciations (Kenyon 1991, Strobel 1979), or a sense 
of belonging and solidarity among women of par- 
ticular neighborhoods (Pellow 1987, Werthmann 
2002). In the context of globalization, urban Mus- 
lim girls and women in Sub-Saharan Africa are not 
merely passive recipients of images and ideologies, 
but do voice their opinions about modernity and 
their own notions of this concept (Fuglesang 1994, 
Schulz 2002). 
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Western Europe 


Muslims have a long history in Europe, dat- 
ing back at least to the Moors, but they owe their 
present-day place in the imagination of the West 
to two recent, and rather correlated, phenomena: 
the postwar migratory movements and the post-11 
September 2001 radical actions. Muslim immi- 
grants have become residents, members, and citi- 
zens of Europe in large numbers and their cultures 
have become elements of European multicultural- 
ism, albeit controversially. 

Beginning in the 1960s, and largely through 
bilateral agreements, Western Europe received sig- 
nificant numbers of laborers from countries at its 
peripheries, such as Italy, Spain, Portugal, Greece, 
Algeria, Morocco, Turkey, and former Yugoslavia, 
under what were generally called “guest worker” 
programs. Also in this period, migrants from for- 
mer colonies, such as India, Pakistan, the Carib- 
bean, Algeria, Surinam, and Indonesia, moved to 
the center, mainly Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands, seeking jobs and their fortunes. 

Although the formal policies of labor recruitment 
in Europe ended in the mid-1970s, the presence of 
foreign populations in Europe had risen consider- 
ably by this time. In 1976, there were about 12 
million foreigners in the countries that constitute 
Western Europe, whereas in 1960 this number 
had been only 5 million. By 1995, the number of 
foreigners reached nearly 20 million, dispersed 
through north, center, and south Europe. The sub- 
stantial proportion of this foreign population were 
from countries with large Muslim populations, for 
instance, 2 million from North African countries, 
2.6 million from Turkey, and about 1.5 million 
with Indian, Pakistani, and Bangladeshi ancestry in 
the United Kingdom. 
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When the guest worker programs commenced 
in the 1960s, they coincided with the height of 
rural to urban migration in the home countries. 
Hence, with the initial waves of migration, people 
of mostly rural origin went to Europe where they 
lived and worked in small mining towns and farms 
in the countryside. Nonetheless, from the begin- 
ning, the great majority of immigrant populations 
settled in large cities and metropolitan centers such 
as Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfurt, London, Manches- 
ter, Bradford, Sheffield, Paris, Marseilles, Brussels, 
Amsterdam, Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Copen- 
hagen. Over the years, especially with the arrival 
of third and fourth generations, the concentra- 
tion of immigrant populations in urban centers 
has substantially increased. Also over the years, 
immigrants have strengthened their ties with urban 
centers in their home countries: they have bought 
second homes, opened businesses, and established 
transnational connections of various kinds on an 
urban-to-urban axis. 

Today immigration in Europe is essentially an 
urban phenomenon. Immigrant lives are first and 
foremost shaped by urban routines of work, school, 
and street. The fashions, trends, and lifestyles that 
shape immigrant identities, and the discourses that 
frame them, have their origins in urbanity of a glo- 
balizing world. Perpetuating myths of unrelenting 
rural traditions and ways of life, after nearly half a 
century of urban experience, and despite the obvi- 
ous changes in the condition and ways of life, denies 
immigrants contemporaneity and imprisons them 
in virtual ghettos, away from the mainstream. This 
especially haunts the lives of woman immigrants. 

At the earlier stages of migration, the proportion 
of women to male migrants was significantly low, 
for migration meant recruitment of male factory 
workers. Later, however, the numbers of female 
immigrants reached considerable parity with men, 
mostly due to woman-only recruitment policies and 
family reunifications. Again at the early stages of 
migration, the woman immigrants, Muslim or oth- 
erwise, were simply invisible. Migration was per- 
ceived as a matter of temporary labor importation 
and women rarely made the public agenda. 

Later, with the increased emphasis on culture in 
terms of rights, duties, and membership of immi- 
grants, women became central to the immigra- 
tion debate. As categorical Muslims, immigrant 
women from diverse places such as Turkey, Paki- 
stan, Morocco, and Surinam and from different 
social, educational, and cultural backgrounds 
have become subjects of foulard affairs and heads- 
carf debates. In media representations, they are 
portrayed as “beyond the veil,” thus silent. Their 
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presumed invisibility and patriarchic oppression 
under Islamic traditions have led to, in the words 
of Stanley Cohen, unremitting “moral panics,” 
especially after indiscriminate attacks in public 
places carried out by radical Islamist groups and 
organizations. 

In contemporary European public representa- 
tions, when the subject matter is immigration or 
Islam, it is images of women wearing headscarves 
that invariably accompany newspaper articles, tele- 
vision coverage, and academic works. This image 
provides the necessary visual accreditation to the 
written and spoken word. Immigrant women are all 
too often presumed by many Western Europeans to 
be unsophisticated villagers transplanted to Euro- 
pean metropolises, in but not of their new spaces, 
resisting integration because they are too backward 
to overcome cultural differences. The reality that 
most immigrant women had experiences of urban 
life in their homelands is as immaterial as the fact 
that some of these women only started wearing the 
headscarf since emigrating. In the simplistic logic 
of “us” versus “them,” through which Europeans 
at least initially make sense of their new neighbors, 
binary oppositions provide a means of making 
sense of the world: Western/non-Western, Chris- 
tian/Muslim, modern/traditional, urban/rural. 

On the one hand, the headscarf (variously named 
hijab, turban, foulard, kopftuch) signifies an arbi- 
trary version of Islam that underwrites the submis- 
sion of women to the authority of Muslim men 
and tradition. The tradition as such is considered 
anathema to the normative values of the West and 
appears as the obstacle to integration of Muslim 
women into Europe and the West. On the other 
hand, Muslim women without headscarves are 
considered secular — hence “Westernized.” How- 
ever, being Westernized in this reasoning denotes 
not integration but a loss of tradition, cultural dis- 
location, and inauthentic selves. 

Many Europeans perceive the wearing of the 
headscarf by Muslim women as symbolic of blind 
adherence to a timeless culture and tradition, 
regardless of these women’s actual religious beliefs 
or their diverse political and cultural orientations. 
If they participate by wearing the symbol, they are 
deemed to be the factual prisoners of Muslim cul- 
ture — thus silent. If they are encountered without 
their emblematic symbol, they are considered cul- 
turally confused and thus silenced by the logic of 
inauthenticity. 

Although largely intuitive, this cultural perspec- 
tive — and undue emphasis — on headscarf issues 
renders invisible the extensive participation of 
immigrant women in the social, cultural, and eco- 
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nomic life of the countries in which they reside. 
They actively engage in the societal projects of their 
environs and times. From the metropolitan public 
spaces of the here-and-now in Europe, variously as 
women, immigrants, and Muslims, they speak of 
their conditions, expectations, and resolutions and 
they speak to the world at large, articulating utopias 
against, and because of, the uncertain eventualities 
encompassing their lives. Their accomplishments 
and activism since they have surfaced in the imagi- 
nary of the European mind is a testimony to their 
resilience, inventiveness, and engagement. 

The political engagements of immigrant women 
primarily involve demands for recognition and 
identity work, as well as institutionalized political 
activism within political parties and associations, 
at both the national and European levels. In the 
1990s, Western European countries moved in the 
direction of establishing and implementing multi- 
cultural policies. Within this framework, with the 
exception of France with its strong emphasis on the 
republican tenets of secularism, wearing of heads- 
carves in schools and other public places has not 
been a contentious issue for a long time in Europe. 
In England, for instance, female Muslim police offi- 
cers are allowed to wear headscarves, as long as 
it conforms to the dress code guidelines accepted 
by the Metropolitan Police. The principal reference 
point for the proponents of headscarves in advanc- 
ing claims is universal women’s rights, as prescribed 
in the motto of the Beijing Women’s Conference: 
“Women’s Rights are Human Rights.” In contrast, 
in other demands made on the grounds of cultural 
rights, such as withdrawal of female pupils from 
gymnasium or swimming classes, female circum- 
cision, and Islamic family law, consistently meet 
strong resistance as breaches of gender equal- 
ity. In other words, long established principles of 
universal human rights and gender equality have 
a decisive primacy when it comes to granting and 
claiming cultural rights that affect the social lives 
and bodies of women. 

Despite opinion to the contrary, immigrant 
women, with or without openly professed Muslim 
identity, have also been actively involved inthe realm 
of institutionalized politics. Women act as leaders 
in most immigrant associations and extensively 
take part in organizing self-help groups for women, 
providing social work in areas ranging from after 
school education, childcare, and family counseling 
to violence against women and sexuality. Political 
parties of all stripes, from environmentalist Greens 
to conservative Christian Democrats, make special 
efforts to recruit immigrant womanand have promi- 
nent immigrant politicians in their ranks, serving as 
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local council leaders and members of state, federal, 
and European parliaments. Although small in num- 
bers, young immigrant women are also involved in 
anti-globalist movements such as ATTAC (Action 
pour une Taxation des Transactions financiéres 
pour |’Aide aux Citoyens), alternative, anti-racist 
groups, and various Islamic and ethno-nationalist 
radical organizations. 

In the realm of cultural production, women with 
immigrant (or Muslim) origin have an undeniable 
presence. A short list includes writers Monica Ali 
(Booker Prize nominee, England), Emine Sevgi 
Ozdemir (Chamisso Prize winner, Germany), 
and Yade Kara, cartoonist Marjane Satrapi, sing- 
ers/rappers Natasha Atlas, M.LA., Aziza A., and 
Efsane, visual artists Samta Benyakia, Ghazel, 
and Esra Eren, dancer Tijen Lawton, film direc- 
tor Nuran Sahin, and last but not least, standup 
comediennes, Shazia Mirza and Senay. In Germany 
Yasmine Mansoor and Asli Bayram (with Turkish 
parentage) won the Miss Germany title in 2005, 
while Shahrivar Shermine went on to win the Miss 
Europe title. For more information on immigrant/ 
Muslim women in arts see, among others, <www. 
culturebase.net>, <www.qantar.de>, IMAN (Inter- 
national Muslimah Women Artists Network), and 
EU-MAN (Migrant Artists Network). 

In the workplace, the presence of immigrant 
women is commonplace. Attesting the clichés, they 
work in menial jobs (such as working as clean- 
ing women in corporate headquarters) but also 
fill the ranks of lawyers, engineers, teachers, ath- 
letes, anchorwomen, and television stars, ironi- 
cally playing immigrant women. Studies also show 
young immigrant women are more successful than 
their male counterparts in the field of education. 
In the business world, women are significantly vis- 
ible as well. Statistics are hard to find but a study 
conducted in the state of Nordrhein-Westfalen, 
Germany, points to their resilience and success in 
a realm populated by men: while in 1992 woman 
ran one in every ten foreign businesses in the state, 
by the mid-1990s this number had risen to one in 
three. Not surprisingly, in Europe as elsewhere, 
immigrant women share the fate of their native 
counterparts when it comes to earnings. Their 
work is not treated as equal to that of men and they 
occupy the lower ends of the wage scales, lower 
than the native female wage earners. 

The state authorities in Western Europe are 
surely in an uneasy relationship in their responses 
to what is phrased as the “question of Muslim/ 
immigrant women.” While the post-r1 Septem- 
ber 2001 “security” and cultural concerns lead to 
exclusionary discourses and policy measures that 
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designate immigrant women as de facto Muslims, 
and dangerous at that, concerns for diversity and 
women’s rights promote causes and measures such 
as gender streaming that benefit immigrant women 
and facilitate provisions for realizing their rights as 
women. The local and state governments, as well as 
the European Union, allocate substantive resources, 
financial and otherwise, for projects that aim at the 
advancement of women and their cultural, educa- 
tional, and social well-being. 

Oddly enough, in the post-11 September 2001 
world, “Islam” still colors the public opinion in 
Europe and immigrant women, irrespective of their 
politics, bear the burden of superfluous headscarf 
debates, as “fundamentalists” and cultural “out- 
siders.” The accent put on Islam galvanizes views 
that perceive Europe as essentially racist and anti- 
Muslim and animates reactions. 

This notwithstanding, contemporary identities 
staged by immigrant women, Muslim, Pakistani, 
Turkish, or otherwise, in public places in Europe 
definitely bear the signs and styles of urbanity, 
becoming increasingly mainstream and _aestheti- 
cized. The professions that they desire and realize, 
the identities they invoke when claiming rights, 
and the chic headscarves that they wear in public, 
manifestly locate them in the contemporary culture 
of urbanity. With the coming of third, fourth, and 
other generations, the distinctions that matter no 
longer derive from cultural clashes between rural 
customs of homes away from homes and urbanity 
of the West but from whether a person is from a 
metropolitan center, say Berlin, London, or Paris, 
or from a secondary city such as Liibeck, Hull, or 
Metz. Simply put, in a globalizing world, the norm 
against which lives are measured is urban and immi- 
grant women are hardly confined to the imaginary 
realm of Islamic ghettos but act out identities that 
constitute the diversity of the metropolises in the 
new Europe. 
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LEVENT SOYSAL 


Cities: Urban Movement 


Arab States (excepting North Africa) 


The massive urbanization process transforming 
the Arab world over the twentieth century has cre- 
ated pervasive problems of overcrowding, afford- 
able housing, transportation, crime, and pollution. 
The implications of this swelling of cities for health 
and domestic space clearly concern women. Yet 
the development of formal women’s organiza- 
tions addressing urban ills has been hampered by 
the non-participatory regimes governing much of 
the region. This is particularly true of Ba‘thist Syria 
and Iraq, which severely restricted the formation 
of non-governmental associations. Even in Egypt, 
urbanites avoid forming neighborhood groups to 
combat pollution, as these might appear to chal- 
lenge the government (Hopkins, Mehanna, and El- 
Haggar 2001, 131). 

A few women’s movements concerned with urban 
problems have emerged, often affiliated with inter- 
national networks. The Arab Women Network in 
Human Settlements Development, initiated through 
the United Nations Center for Human Settlements 
Programme, is devoted to the gendered aspects of 
urban development. The organization conducts 
research and training, and aims to promote wom- 
en’s access to credit, decision-making, and afford- 
able housing. Women are also prominent in the 
membership and directorship boards of anti-pollu- 
tion groups such as the National Association for 
Protection of the Environment, and the Arab Office 
for Youth and the Environment in Egypt (Gomaa 
1997, 23-4). Individual, well-placed women have 
organized groups to address specific problems, such 
as the cleaning of Damascus’s Barada River. 

Involvement in such organizations remains 
the preserve of elites. For most people, the daily 
demands of making a living preclude involvement 
in formal community action (Hopkins, Mehanna, 
and El-Haggar 2001, 131). Such public activism 
usually falls to men (ibid., 137). Yet it is often 
women who combat urban pollution through direct 
action, collecting money to hire workers to clear 
sewage blocks and garbage dumps (El-Ramly 2000, 
31). Conscious of the health hazards of pollutants, 
women work to enforce environment-preserving 
patterns of behavior among their peers (Hopkins, 
Mehanna, and El-Haggar 2001, 139). Itis frequently 
individual women, rather than organized groups, 


who take the initiative in combating urban prob- 
lems, although their efforts are often thwarted by 
local officials (ibid., 137-8). Working-class women 
also mitigate the economic burdens of urban life by 
forming informal support networks, such as sav- 
ings associations (Early 1993, Hoodfar 1997, Sing- 
erman 1996, Stolleis 2004, Wikan 1981, 1996). 
Middle- and upper-class women have long 
worked to improve the lives of urban poor through 
religious and secular charity organizations. Since 
the late 1980s, these groups have been joined by 
a proliferation of formal non-governmental orga- 
nizations (NGOs) promoting a range of women’s 
causes, including political and legal reform, social 
policy, reproductive health and population policy, 
and domestic violence (Taraki 2004, 355-6). As 
an albeit fitful process of economic and political 
liberalization creates space for civic organizations, 
urban businesswomen’s associations have been 
set up in many Arab cities to expand women’s 
participation in the urban public sector. This is a 
significant undertaking in a region where female 
presence in the labor force is lower in urban than 
rural areas (Moghadam 1988, 142). For instance, 
Syria’s Businesswomen’s Committee and Women 
Industrialists’ Committee joined forces to support 
MAWRED (Modernizing Women’s Role in Eco- 
nomic Development), an NGO devoted to assisting 
women entrepreneurs. MAWRED, which means 
“resource” in Arabic, provides funding, training and 
advice to individuals and cooperative projects. Jorda- 
nian women’s NGOs have initiated similar income- 
generating programs (Moghadam 1988, 139). 
Women are also active in movements that cele- 
brate and memorialize the city. They are prominent 
members of organizations dedicated to preserving 
historic buildings and traditional neighborhoods. 
Eloquent spokespeople for urban preservation, 
women pay homage to the Arab city through text, 
film, and visual art. Life in the old bara (quarter) 
is invoked in such works as Dimashq. Dhakirat 
al-insan wa-al-hajar (Damascus. Memory of peo- 
ple and stone) (Khiist 1993) and Ya mal al-Sham 
(O wealth of Damascus) (Tergeman 1990). Artistic 
production goes hand in hand with activism, and 
these authors successfully halted the destruction 
of historic houses and neighborhoods now home 
to working-class rural migrants (Salamandra 


2004, 139). 
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CHRISTA SALAMANDRA 


United States 


Although several national Muslim organizations 
addressing women’s issues have been established in 
the United States and Canada within recent decades, 
women’s roles and activism is predominantly 
defined and carried out in local environments. 
Wherever they live, Muslim women stand forth as 
embodied symbols of their faith, for example when 
honoring particular styles of Islamic clothing, such 
as wearing the headscarf. As a result of the pub- 
lic attention that Islam and Muslims have gained 
within Western societies, these women’s visible tes- 
timony of their religious identity makes them fre- 
quent targets of questioning and even harassment. 
At the same time, Muslim women still play rather 
invisible roles within institutions central to their 
faith, most notably the mosque. Many mosques 
in North America grant limited space to women, 
both in terms of prayer space and access to leader- 
ship, although some changes appear to have taken 
place after 11 September 2001 (Cainkar 2004). In 
2001, a report on United States mosques stated that 
women were only allowed to serve on the govern- 
ing board of 69 percent of the surveyed mosques 
and within a period of five years, only half of all 
mosques in the study had women on their boards 
(Bagby et al. 2001). For some women, facing dou- 
ble marginalization in wider society and within 
their faith-based communities has forced them 
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to consciously evaluate their roles as Muslim 
women within contemporary institutions and to 
seek alternative ways of interpreting their faith 
and empowering themselves. In accomplishing 
these goals, they often choose to participate in two 
types of activities: women’s study circles, and social 
service and welfare projects. Activities are carried 
out locally, but their widespread appearance across 
the continent shows their strength as broader 
movements. 

Women’s study circles focus on studies of Islamic 
knowledge, most notably the Qur'an and the life of 
the Prophet Muhammad (sira). Some circles meet in 
mosques and Islamic centers, coinciding with fam- 
ily-oriented activities such as weekend schooling 
for children. Other circles meet in private homes 
or at university campuses, predominantly in rela- 
tion to university-based Muslim Students’ Asso- 
ciations. Muslim women’s study circles are mostly 
invisible to the public eye. However, the influence 
that the circles have on these women’s definition 
of gender and how women engage in their local 
communities should not be underestimated. As 
women’s study circles are established and run by 
women and allow women to take authority and 
to interpret religious texts according to their own 
experiences, they nurture a multifaceted religious 
awareness that fuels initiatives on both local and 
national levels. Within these groups women con- 
struct their own models for Islamic womanhood — 
with or against prevailing definitions existing in 
wider society or among fellow believers. 

Women engage in Muslim study circles for a 
variety of reasons: to learn about their religion, to 
strengthen bonds with other Muslim women, and 
to create their own gender-specific social spaces. 
Some circles explicitly direct their activities toward 
involvement in wider society. Women’s activism 
in and beyond urban contexts may be hampered 
by lack of resources. Within some segments of 
the American Muslim community, there exists an 
unwillingness to let women take public action. 
This assumption is based on the understanding 
that Islam has assigned to women the care of the 
home, while men are expected to take a more public 
role. Muslim women activists often counter such 
perceptions by referring to historical examples 
where Muslim women have played central roles 
as authorities and defenders of Islam, such as the 
Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha. 

The second category of activities, established by 
and/or focusing on the specific situation of Ameri- 
can Muslim women, are social service and welfare 
projects. Responding to contemporary needs, these 
efforts reflect key Islamic principles of charity 
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and providing for the common welfare. In many 
respects, such projects are unique components 
of Muslim activism in metropolitan areas of the 
United States. By establishing projects in economi- 
cally deprived areas — notably inner city neighbor- 
hoods — Muslim activists augment limited state 
and urban services. In contrast to women’s study 
circles, Islamic social service and welfare projects 
engage both men and women. Frequently, activities 
are directed toward Muslim as well as non-Muslim 
residents. As a consequence, the projects can have 
substantial, positive impacts on the neighborhoods 
where they are carried out. 

Social service and welfare projects target a wide 
array of problems existing in American inner city 
neighborhoods. Poverty, gang-related crime, sub- 
stance abuse, domestic violence, and the vulner- 
ability of recent immigrant families are often topics 
on the agenda. Remedies for such problems include 
after-school programs, food drives, sports pro- 
grams, family counseling, and coalitions with immi- 
grant rights groups. In many instances, activities 
include a conscious focus on gender and women’s 
roles within the community, which contrast with 
more patriarchal interpretations of Islam. Social 
service and welfare projects may thus present the 
empowerment of women as a central component 
of the Islamic faith, a viewpoint furthered by initia- 
tives such as educational programs for women and 
girls. Further, respect for women in all aspects of 
life, private as well as public, is presented as reli- 
giously mandated to boys and men frequenting the 
programs. In that sense, the projects offer alterna- 
tive definitions of masculinity as much as other 
ways of interpreting feminine roles. Women staff 
members embody role models of purposeful and 
capable women succeeding in public spheres, thus 
reinforcing these viewpoints. 

Women’s study circles are mostly affiliated with 
local Islamic institutions or organizations such as 
mosques or students’ associations, and their activi- 
ties are rarely announced outside these communi- 
ties. Recent studies have described these groups and 
the religious articulations of womanhood and gen- 
der that take place within them (for example Mox- 
ley Rouse 2004, Schmidt 2004). In contrast, Islamic 
social service and welfare projects announce their 
activities publicly and seek influence in the neigh- 
borhoods of cities where they are located. At times, 
the achievements of these projects are acclaimed 
nationally. One prominent example of such proj- 
ects is the Chicago based Inner-City Muslim Action 
Network (IMAN), established by DePaul Univer- 
sity students in the mid-199os. In the decade after 
IMAN’s establishment, its projects have facilitated 
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numerous activities for recent Muslim immigrants 
and African American Muslims living in Chicago’s 
south and southwest neighborhoods, such as a free 
clinic, after-school programs for children, computer 
training in English and in Spanish, family counsel- 
ing, immigrants’ rights activism, and neighborhood 
festivals. From its inception, IMAN staff members 
have focused on the empowerment of women 
within the community. Another successful social 
service program until recently has been the Atlanta 
based Baitul Salaam, a shelter for battered women 
and their children that delivers its services within an 
expressly Islamic environment. Baitul Salaam has 
proved to be a potential model for other Muslim 
women’s shelters, especially in its sensitivity to cul- 
tural issues and its ability to offer an appropriate 
setting for women to draw upon their faith. 
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GaARBI SCHMIDT 


Development: Community-Based Organizations 


West Africa 


Muslim women in West Africa, like their non- 
Muslim peers, use a variety of organizations and 
networks to achieve both individual and commu- 
nal goals. Many of the most interesting examples 
sprang from precolonial forms of organization 
modified to meet contemporary needs, while others 
emerged in the context of the colonial or postcolo- 
nial experience. The variety of contexts and patterns 
of organization is considerable depending on urban 
versus rural settings, formal or informal, secular or 
explicitly religious organization, and objectives. In 
contemporary social science writing, “community- 
based organizations” (CBOs) refers to a range of 
organization types: from those called “grassroots” 
to CBOs founded within the structure of a national 
outreach program directed toward women. This 
entry concerns itself with grassroots groups whose 
members are primarily women of low socioeco- 
nomic status who have had few opportunities for 
formal education and who lack access to modern 
political power. The concerns of such groups tend 
to be immediate and personal. However, recent 
work indicates that these organizations may lie at 
the root of spontaneous and/or more formal efforts 
to influence political power in the community and 
beyond. 

Historically, women’s organizations drew on 
kinship or residential associations to facilitate 
work and success among their local networks. 
Among the most frequent motivations for organi- 
zation were to acquire greater financial or material 
resources or to share labor. Rotating credit societ- 
ies, sometimes called tontines, found in both urban 
and rural areas, provide moral and material sup- 
port to women’s savings and access to greater sums 
of capital than otherwise would occur. In some 
urban contexts, women may belong to a variety of 
associations serving different purposes. In some of 
these, the reliability of the contributions is guaran- 
teed by a president of the association. Thus, most 
Dioula women of Abidjan belong to one or more of 
furu moni (marriage associations), djigi moni (birth 
associations), or safina moni (soap associations), in 
addition to diaou moni (commerce associations) 
or wari moni (money associations). Because the 
Dioula as a trading diaspora are found throughout 
West Africa, such associations are found among 


Muslim women not only in Céte d’Ivoire, but also 
in Mali and Guinea. Successful networks launched 
may also develop more widespread purposes. In 
addition to birth and marriage associations whose 
religious content attracts Muslims, pilgrimage 
associations reflect prestigious financial capacity 
and moral responsibility because it is a widespread 
desire not only to make the bajj oneself but also to 
send a family member to Mecca. 

During the colonial and postcolonial eras, asso- 
ciational networks have often served as the first 
avenue for local women leading to more formal 
agricultural or development projects designed 
to alleviate heavy work loads, or to impart civic 
or health education at the local level. Thus, for 
instance, in Senegal where most of the population is 
Muslim, there is a strong tradition of membership 
in local associations ranging from cooperative work 
groups, to gender-based village groups. Because of 
women’s importance to agricultural activities, such 
organizations heighten the power and authority the 
local community accords to women. Similar asso- 
ciations exist in Mali as well where they play an 
important role not only in achieving women’s goals 
but also contributing to public projects such as pro- 
viding charitable agricultural assistance to those 
unable to do the labor themselves or stockpiling 
banks of supplies to tide the community over hard 
times. Such kin- or community-based organizations 
extend cooperation to other arenas such as house 
building, grain pounding, or village ceremonial life. 
While wealth or ethnic differences create social dif- 
ferentiation among these types of organizations, 
the horizontal nature of the ties promote trust and 
blur the lines of hierarchy where they exist. Recent 
research on women’s organizations suggests that 
these horizontally connected women’s associations 
promote learning of new ideas and willingness to 
assert political power to a greater extent than ver- 
tically organized groups. However, the relatively 
unstructured nature of the informal groups also 
allows poor women the kind of flexibility that may 
be necessary for the groups’ survival (Purkayastha 
and Subramaniam 2004, 7-11, 121-6). 

Among the Hausa in Nigeria and Niger, karu- 
wai (sing. kRaruwa), women who claim Muslim 
identity but who choose to live outside traditional 
patterns of married life, historically found asso- 
ciations under the protection of a senior female 
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officer, called the Magajiya, who offered protec- 
tion and shelter to them. Although marginalized 
by the larger society, many karuwai in the twen- 
tieth century formed themselves into groups that 
facilitated various activities of political parties or 
of statesmen. Because of their greater experience in 
the public world, they have also been called upon 
to participate in civic education campaigns directed 
at women practicing seclusion. 

In addition to associations drawing upon family, 
neighborhood, or community ties, Muslim women 
in West Africa as coreligionists historically united 
to contribute to the health of their community 
through religious associations that promote learn- 
ing, or engender other activities beneficial to the 
social welfare of the community. In the nineteenth 
century, Nana Asma’u, the scholarly daughter of 
Uthman dan Fodio, organized and trained women 
deputies, yan taru, to provide education at the local 
level to facilitate the incorporation of thousands of 
non-Muslims into the Sokoto Caliphate and also to 
heighten learning by women. Promoting the educa- 
tion of girls remains an important thrust of Muslim 
women’s organizations especially in areas where 
patriarchal authority has inclined to limit the access 
of girls and women to secular education. 

Women scholars and leaders of the various Sufi 
orders (turug, sing. tariqa) in West Africa offer 
another form of association for women at the 
community level. Women religious leaders of the 
Tijaniyya Sufi order in northern Nigeria, muqad- 
damat, while not forming organizations per se, cre- 
ate through their students a Muslim community of 
religiously educated women. The opportunity for 
women to assume this important role emerged in 
the 1930s with the efforts of Ibrahim Niasse of 
Senegal to transform the Tijaniyya into a mass 
movement. His daughters and women appointed as 
muqaddamat by Nigerian religious leaders created 
an opportunity for a greater public role, at least 
in the arena of education, without triggering social 
marginalization for the women involved. In Niger, 
Zahara Abu Bakr Shaykh and Umm al-Khayr 
Niass of Kiota engage information technology as 
they extend both religious and secular education 
to women. 

Despite differences among the principal turug 
in Senegal — the Tijaniyya, the Muridiyya, the 
Qadiriyya and the Layenes — the orders share in 
common the view that women should exhibit the 
values the Quran recommends of obedience and 
patience. A woman makes a commitment to one 
of the turuq through her husband or her father, 
and a wife usually adheres to the same marabout 
as her husband. Even where individual talent and 
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kinship ties have led to prominence within a fariqa, 
Sufi women leaders rarely appear in public and rely 
on male relatives for carrying out public activities. 
Some orders may appeal to women more than oth- 
ers. For instance, tariga membership in the Layenes 
is more open to women following the dictates of 
the founder, Saydina Limamou, who welcomed 
women into full participation in religious ceremo- 
nies and songs. Women’s membership in religious 
associations is usually governed by their place of 
residence, or by their workplace. In the urban areas, 
Muslim associations called d@ira are influential in 
retaining religious affiliation among university stu- 
dents and civil servants as well as assuming signifi- 
cant political influence because of the importance 
of their economic contributions to local political 
campaigns. In Fatick, Senegal an all-women d@ira 
eschews allegiance to any single marabout and 
brings together women from different turuq. It sup- 
ports the attendance of its members at the annual 
celebrations of their turug and is known for hiring 
a singer for its own annual festival who celebrates 
qualities of all of Senegal’s tariqa leaders (Villalon 
1995, 161-2). 

In these ways, Muslim women in West Africa 
cooperatively provide for their immediate needs 
and further the public good through the rich variety 
of their associational life. 
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ROBERTA ANN DUNBAR 


Development: Discourse and Practices 


Central Asia 


The decade of transition to the principles of mar- 
ket economy has been painful for the five Central 
Asian republics: it has increased unemployment, 
reduced income, and exacerbated poverty. Despite 
greater need for social assistance, government 
expenditure on public services has significantly 
contracted. Challenges of transition weighed heav- 
ily on women and especially affected female pen- 
sioners, single mothers, and rural women. Cultural 
stereotypes along with the difficult economic situ- 
ation decreased the proportion of girls in upper 
secondary and tertiary education. The collapse of 
the Soviet Union reversed the gradually increasing 
index of female decision-makers, and decreased the 
number of women employed full-time in the for- 
mal sector of the economy. Political independence, 
proclaimed in the early 1990s, revived striving for a 
national identity directly associated with Islam, and 
the traditional conflict between the perception of 
women as housekeepers and their outside employ- 
ment intensified. 

The five Central Asian republics have gender 
neutral equality laws and all of them acceded to 
the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women (CEDAW): Tajiki- 
stan (26 October 1993), Uzbekistan (19 July 1995), 
Kyrgyzstan (10 February 1997), Turkmenistan 
(1 May 1997), and Kazakhstan (26 August 1998). 
The governments support gender-related develop- 
ment projects of international organizations whose 
major goal is to ease the hardship of transition and 
improve the living standards of the most vulnerable 
groups. 

The World Bank defines gender equality as the 
core element of its poverty reduction strategy in the 
region. Since September 2001, the bank has been 
integrating a gender component in the country 
assistance strategies and mainstreams gender profile 
within its regional policy framework. The activity 
of the World Bank in Central Asia has mainly been 
focused on the improvement of the social infra- 
structure to better deliver its services and adjust the 
system of social protection (World Bank 2006a). 

The major World Bank regional projects on 
restructuring the health care provision, reforming 
the pension system and providing small grants to 
NGOs have important gender components. The 


latter project provides non-governmental orga- 
nizations (NGOs) and civil initiatives with small 
grants to implement innovative projects, and gen- 
der related ideas frequently receive World Bank 
funding. Recent grants were awarded to initiatives 
of rural women and youth to review state budget 
expenditures, the project to educate gender advo- 
cates, seminars on gender in remote rural settle- 
ments, and training of women and children living 
in the areas with scarce water supply. 

Family planning initiatives are active in all five 
republics. From 1992 to 2004, the average birth 
rate in the region fell from approximately 30 to 21 
per 1,000 people (World Bank 2006b). The World 
Bank health projects try to provide access to and 
improve the quality of rural primary health care 
facilities and women and children are their main 
beneficiaries. In addition to the lending services, 
the World Bank provides non-financial assistance 
through its analytical, knowledge-sharing, advi- 
sory, and capacity building projects. The bank’s 
Living Standards Assessment of the countries ana- 
lyze effectiveness of state public expenditures and 
assesses living standards in the country from a gen- 
der perspective as well (World Bank 2006a). Over- 
all, the World Bank’s regional activity is focused on 
promotion of gender sensitive policies and assisting 
reforms in the system of legislation, social protec- 
tion, and labor markets. 

The United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) views gender equality and empowerment 
of women as contributive to the reduction of pov- 
erty and the growth of well-being in the region. 
The UNDP in Kazakhstan promotes gender equal- 
ity, leadership, and networking across borders 
through the project Tomoris. It also builds the 
capacity of women’s organizations to implement 
the National Action Plan, provides micro-credit 
support to women in the Semipalatinsk region, 
mainstreams gender in decision-making, improves 
women’s status and economic advancement, and 
operates the Gender in Development Bureau. The 
projects are aimed at women’s political involve- 
ment, professional education, provision of access to 
credit, and stimulation of their economic and legal 
empowerment. 

Since April 2005, the UNDP in Uzbekistan 
implements the Capacity Building of the Women’s 
Committee Project and organizes seminars to raise 
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awareness of gender equality, empower women 
economically, and prevent domestic violence. The 
efforts are made to increase responsiveness of the 
key stakeholders and achieve local, national, and 
international goals as stated in the CEDAW, the 
Beijing Platform of Actions, and the Millennium 
Development Goals. The agency also implements 
micro-credit projects, undertakes research on 
women’s legal status, improves gender related 
databases and statistical sources, and trains local 
NGOs to conduct social research in the country. 
The agency constantly organizes public conferences 
to report on its performance of the CEDAW provi- 
sions (UNDP 2006). 

In Uzbekistan, the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (USAID) sponsors different 
projects directly and indirectly related to gender 
issues. In February 2006, the Healthy Family Proj- 
ect implemented by the project HOPE in collabora- 
tion with the Futures Group organized a round table 
to discuss gender equality in access to health care 
with the republican ministry of health. Participants 
included representatives of the state ministries, 
local NGOs, the World Health Organization, the 
United Nations Population Fund, the Republican 
AIDS Center and the Uzbekistan Women’ Com- 
mittee. ZdravPlus is another major USAID project 
that works on maternal and child health issues. 
The Global Fund to Fight AIDS has been funding a 
country-wide HIV project (USAID 2006). 

The recent introduction of microfinance schemes 
and promotion of small and medium entrepreneur- 
ship have reversed the sudden decline in the num- 
ber of working women. Now women are provided 
with opportunities to advance their entrepreneurial 
skills, run small businesses, and engage in market 
activities. To a greater extent, the social change 
has been influenced by the econonomic challenges 
and the need for an additional income earner in 
the family. Women’s NGOs in the region improve 
economic, political, and social status through pro- 
grams on, prevention of domestic violence and 
providing business training and health and psycho- 
logical counseling. Local non-profit organizations 
gradually increase female legal literacy. 
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Development: Non-Governmental Organizations 


The Caucasus 


In Tbilisi, Georgia there is strong non-govern- 
mental organization (NGO) activity. The Interna- 
tional Center for Advocacy for Women is funded 
by the Heinrich Boll Foundation, and its mission 
is to promote the achievement of political power 
by women in regional political offices and in the 
parliament. The inspiration is, of course, the chair 
of parliament, held by a woman. A conference was 
organized in 2oo1 by Janet Roberts, a consultant 
to the UNICEF offices and to NGOs, to introduce 
women’s NGOs to the leadership in the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) or the 
United Nations Development Fund for Women 
(UNIFEM); the American Bar Association repre- 
senting the committee for the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against 
Women (CEDAW); the Women’s Project Program 
Chair at the Georgia Foundation, established with 
OSI (Open Society Institiute) and Soros Foundation 
funds; and an ambassador from Great Britain, Deb- 
orah Barnes Jones, who was active in supporting 
women. NGOs represented included those work- 
ing with women journalists and lawyers, as well as 
those aspiring toward the social work and social 
service sector. The Georgia Foundation Women’s 
Project has worked actively with women journalists, 
awarding grants to NGOs who show development. 
By World Bank standards, the Georgian economy 
is at the base of “absolute poverty”; NGOs are 
thus one of the only sources for funding. Feminist 
groups or groups protecting women from domestic 
violence are not known here; NGOs are therefore 
also one of the only sources of power for women. 

CEDAW and UNIFEM, United Nations enti- 
ties, are the most gender based of the agencies 
involved, and in 2002 began to gain a foothold in 
the Caucasus region, with CEDAW holding a first 
training session in Yerevan, Armenia, and UNI- 
FEM appointing the first regional executive. Both 
organizations are interested in protecting women’s 
rights. CEDAW strives to inform women of their 
legal rights, and UNIFEM’s mission is to stop traf- 
ficking of women, which is a compelling problem. 

Torture and imprisonment for political reasons 
are a problem in Georgia; increasing numbers of 
women law students are working with the Center 
for Protection of Constitutional Rights. Georgian 


women do not publicly admit to domestic vio- 
lence; Armenian women are working on this issue, 
openly, through learning about legal rights, and 
by working for degrees as social workers, which is 
a new phenenomen. Social work curricula do not 
exist in Georgia, but psychologists and educators 
are being trained in this function to support NGOs 
who work with deinstitutionalization and adoption 
of children. 

Azeri women do not have any recourse for legal 
rights guarantees, except through the new train- 
ing of women in the law. The Ministry of Women 
in Baku was responsible for a report on the status 
of women, describing domestic violence. For the 
large refugee camp population, which has persisted 
for more than a decade, an NGO was established 
for “peace and conflict resolution.” Women’s and 
children’s rights are at risk here. Women play an 
active role in the ministry of culture, and in the 
music professions (opera, dance, and singing), as 
the tenets of Islam are not followed closely. How- 
ever, for the most part, women still assume a tradi- 
tional role, and are very subordinate to men in the 
public sphere. Educated women marry early and 
tend to lead a domestic life. In Baku, a conference 
of NGOs, organized by the Open Society Institute 
(OSI), Baku, met with members of the European 
Union Council in order to develop capacity for cul- 
tural tourism stimulation. OSI contracted private 
consultants to meet with the arts sector, which is 
strong in Tbilisi, and is represented by an NGO 
which nurtures cultural heritage. Registration is a 
troublesome issue in all three countries, especially 
in Georgia, but unregistered NGOs still attempt to 
accomplish various missions. 
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JANET ROBERTS 


North Africa 


This entry deals with the development of women’s 
and human rights non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and changing gender relations in North 
Africa. It focuses on Morocco but includes Mauri- 
tania, Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. Besides feminist 
NGOs, women have been very active in establish- 
ing the basis of a broad and vibrant civil society. 
In Morocco, the foundation of the Association de 
lutte contre le SIDA (AIDS) by the medical doc- 
tor Hakima Himmich in 1988 was a major step. 
Women have also been very active in the field of 
environment (for example the Association femmes 
jeunesse dans l’environnement maghrebin) and 
development (for example the Association maro- 
caine de solidarité et de développement founded by 
Malak Benchekroun). In recent years women’s and 
human rights NGOs have played a decisive role in 
legal reforms. 

In the context of political opening processes 
since the mid-1980s in all North African countries 
apart from Libya, numerous independent women’s, 
human, and civil rights NGOs started their work. 
They were established in response to the massive 
abuse of human rights in the postcolonial states. 
Since independence in 1956, Tunisia has always 
been the most secular country in the region. It is the 
only Arab state that forbids polygamy and divorce 
by repudiation. The minimum marriage age was 
set at 17. Women have never required a guardian 
to sign a marriage contract. Early on, Tunisia and 
Morocco introduced progressive labor laws to the 
benefit of women. The Convention on the Elimina- 
tion of All Forms of Discrimination against Women 
(CEDAW) was signed by all North African coun- 
tries between 1985 (Tunisia) and 2001 (Maurita- 
nia), albeit with reservations on a number of articles 
concerning issues such as gender equality before the 
law, equality of rights in marriage and family rela- 
tions, and a woman’s obligation to obey her hus- 
band. Both Morocco and Mauritania insisted on a 
general reservation against the CEDAW whenever 
it contradicted Islamic law. 

In the 1970s, leftist political activists were 
either killed or disappeared in their thousands in 
Morocco. King Hassan II permitted torture fol- 
lowing two abortive military coups. Women’s and 
human rights NGOs in existence at the time were 
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mostly political party offshoots and thus severely 
restricted in their activities. The Ligue tunisienne 
des droits de ’homme (LTDH) established in the 
1970s was regularly obstructed by state repres- 
sion. Founded in 1988 after four attempts at legal 
registration, the Organisation marocaine des 
droits de homme (OMDH) was the first indepen- 
dent human rights NGO in Morocco. The Ligue 
marocaine pour la défense des droits de l’>homme 
(LMDDH, established 1972) and the Association 
marocaine des droits de homme (AMDH, estab- 
lished 1979) only became independent NGOs in 
the 1990s. In response to the tacit formation of a 
civil society, Hassan II appointed a Conseil consul- 
tatif des droits de l’homme (CCDH) in 1990 and a 
minister for human rights in 1993. The CCDH rep- 
resented the country at the United Nations Human 
Rights Commission. In 1993, Morocco signed the 
United Nations Convention against Torture. One 
year later, 424 political prisoners were released and 
Amnesty International was allowed access to sev- 
eral prisons. 

The emergence of effective NGOs went along 
with a pluralization of the media in North Africa 
and the emergence of competing public spheres. 
To commemorate International Women’s Day, the 
Arabic journal 8 Mars began to appear sporadically 
in Morocco from 1982 onwards. Magazines such as 
Lamalif, Kalima, and Médina (the latter two were 
founded in 1986) played a significant role in the 
struggle for basic civil rights in Morocco. Follow- 
ing an article on homosexuality, women’s rights, 
and freedom of the press, Kalima was banned in 
1989; Lamalif had already been banned a year ear- 
lier. In Algeria, NGOs and the independent press 
were suppressed as a result of the election break- 
down in 1991. 

Feminist NGOs lobbied for the political, legal, 
and economic empowerment of women, focusing 
on reform of the family law, which is based on 
Islamic law. Preserving women’s legal status after 
independence was regarded as one way of safe- 
guarding a national identity. Islamist groups instru- 
mentalized this debate to politicize their followers 
and even called the signing of a petition in favor 
of changing the Mudawwana (Moroccan family 
law) an act of apostasy. Still, the Moroccan Union 
de l’action féminine (UAF) collected over a million 
signatures in 1992 in favor of the petition. In 1999, 
Islamist groups and members of the Justice and 
Development Party formed the National Commit- 
tee for the Protection of the Moroccan Family and 
launched a well-organized campaign against any 
kind of reform under King Mohammed VI, who 
had announced his support for gender equality. In 
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2004, after more than 20 years of feminist activi- 
ties, a remarkable reform was finally introduced in 
Morocco. Women such as Fatima Mernissi, Hinde 
Taarji, Rabéa Naciri, and Aicha Belarbi played a 
vital role in directing the debate throughout the 
entire period. They were key activists and built up 
a strong NGO network in the country. Nadia Yas- 
sine, daughter of the founder of the illegal Justice 
and Welfare movement, and Bassima Hakkaoui, 
a member of the Justice and Development Party, 
played a fundamental role in the Islamist campaign 
against the reform. With the 2004 reform, even 
the law of inheritance, regarded as sacrosanct in 
all Muslim countries, established equality between 
men and women. Grandchildren can now inherit 
from their grandfathers via their fathers and their 
mothers. The reforms also give women equal rights 
with regard to divorce and the custody of children. 
The obedience obligation to husbands was abol- 
ished. Repudiation is no longer valid as a legally 
recognized form of divorce. The minimum marriage 
age for women was raised from 15 to 18 years. 
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SonjA HEGASY 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Women’s Islamic non-governmental organiza- 
tions (NGOs) fall within the overall definition of 
Islamic NGOs. They are voluntary organizations 
that perceive Islam as their main inspiration to do 
good and as an identity marker that distinguishes 
them from secular or other religious NGOs (for 
example Christian). Informed by Islamic tradition, 
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the resource base of Islamic NGO practices include 
the following: zakat (alms); khardj (land tax); 
sadaqat al-fitr (an equivalent to a poll tax, which 
every Muslim must pay, except the absolutely poor, 
on the conclusion of the fasting month of Ramadan); 
wagf (charitable endowments); gifts and donations; 
voluntary services; and obligatory family support. 
Zakat is defined by primary sources of Islamic law 
as the third pillar of Islam, an integrated part of the 
Muslim faith. 

Islamic NGOs represent about 15 percent of the 
almost 6,000 major African NGOs. During the last 
two decades, Islamic NGOs in Africa have grown 
more than six times, that is, double the rate of secu- 
lar and non-Muslim (primarily Christian) NGOs 
combined (Salih 2004). Women’s NGOs are in the 
minority, representing less than 2 percent of the 891 
registered Islamic NGOs, including seven in Sudan, 
three in Nigeria and one each in Benin, Kenya, and 
South Africa. However, it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that many NGOs are not officially registered in 
Sub-Saharan Africa. 

The emergence of Islamic NGOs in Africa can- 
not be isolated from factors which contributed to 
the emergence of secular NGOs in general, in par- 
ticular the economic, governance, and livelihood 
crises of the 1980s and 1990s. Many Muslim NGOs 
have equated these crises with the need for replacing 
failed Western development models with an Islamic 
project. At times, Islamic NGOs have cooperated 
with regimes that declared themselves Islamic, such 
as Sudan and Mauritania, as well as with countries 
with minority (Ethiopia, Kenya, Mozambique, 
Sierra Leone, South Africa, Uganda) or majority (for 
example Somalia, Senegal, Niger, Mali, Gambia) 
Muslim populations. 

Therefore, the proliferation of Islamic NGOs 
could be viewed as part of larger African efforts to 
find alternatives to Western postcolonial economic 
control. Somewhat ironically, their mode of opera- 
tion, strategies, and project work is largely influ- 
enced by the practices developed by Western secular 
and religious NGOs. 

Gender enters the debate on Islamic NGOs from 
the centrality of altruism to Islamic thought and 
practice, which magnifies the lack of distinction 
between ethics and law and by extension the lack 
of distinction between religious, economic, and 
humanitarian action. At least three main perspec- 
tives inform the position of women and the gender 
implications of Islamic NGOs activities. 

First, Islamic NGOs embody the insignia of 
Islamic altruism and its core values. Especially in 
the absence of an Islamic state, Islamic NGOs and 
voluntary groups undertake the role of the state by 
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laying claims on zakdat and its distribution among 
the poor. Most states with majority Muslim pop- 
ulations have developed an elaborate voluntary 
system for the distribution of zakdt and other reli- 
giously-directed donations by involving NGOs that 
pronounce themselves Islamic. The presence of 
Islamic NGOs and the fact that the state has given 
them the responsibility for distributing zakat means 
that Islamic voluntarism is practiced in a modern 
setting. Given the at times uneasy relationship 
between women and some Islamic states, the impli- 
cations for women’s empowerment of the associa- 
tion between Muslims states and Islamic NGOs can 
be far-reaching. 

Second, Islamic NGO activities combine religious 
with a variety of social and economic development 
projects including education, childcare, commu- 
nity health, environment protection, clean water, 
sanitation, shelter, legal assistance, and famine and 
food distribution in emergency operations. Many 
of these activities pertain directly to women in their 
culturally sanctioned roles of wives, mothers, and 
caregivers. Muslim NGOs operate as an intermedi- 
ary between abstract Islamic principles and lived 
religious practice, which sometimes include locally 
motivated agendas. 

Third, Muslim women’s NGOs represent a range 
of philosophical, social, and political beliefs. While 
they commonly adhere to Islam, their views and 
practice of their faith may differ considerably. Thus 
some, such as the Muslim Sisters Organization, are 
part of the larger fundamentalist Islamic movement. 
However, the majority of Muslim women’s NGOs 
are moderate or reformist groups. 

Islamic NGOs in Sub-Saharan Africa are diverse 
and portray different convictions vis-a-vis gender 
equality and the empowerment of women. Their 
transformative nature is affected by the kind of 
state they operate within, for example a militant 
or moderate Islamic state; the degree to which 
they are self-directed organizations; and how they 
define their roles with regard to Islamic beliefs and 
principles. 
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Economics: Cottage Industries 


Turkey 


INTRODUCTION 

Piecework done at home is a kind of home-based 
work available in both developed and developing 
countries. Aspects connected with it include pay- 
ment, job length, employment form, the status of 
workers, lack of social security, lack of health and 
safety protection, flexibility in numbers working, 
and female workers (Tate 1995, 33). It is accepted 
that employers achieve the numerical flexibility 
they require by using this form of employment 
(Humphries 1983, 61). Workers employed as 
pieceworkers at home are a weak point in the labor 
force, constituting a hidden cost for labor (Phizack- 
lea and Wolkowitz 1999, 85). Women are the larg- 
est group of such workers, reflecting the weakness 
of women in the labor market (Tate 1995, 4). 

Use of home-based work has been suggested as 
a solution for unemployment in underdeveloped 
countries for competing in the world market since 
the end of the 1970s (KSSGM 1999, 25). There 
is a relationship between piecework at home and 
unemployment level. The structural and demand- 
deficient unemployment in the labor market of 
developing countries has promoted acceptance of 
piecework athome in these countries (KSSGM 1999, 
20). Because of the long unemployment period in 
northern European countries, men also worked on 
piece rate at home (Tate 1995, 35). Men have been 
employed with their wives in the goldsmith sector 
in Turkey for the same reason (Kuzgun 2002, 87). 


PIECEWORK AT HOME IN TURKEY 

Because cottage industries constitute a tradi- 
tional production organization in the manufactur- 
ing sector, piecework at home has a long history 
in Turkey. 

As a result of the economy’s limited capacity for 
job creation, some of the labor force are employed 
unregistered and work at home in the produc- 
tion areas that do not need high investment (DPT 
2001a, 46). This has been promoted for solving 
unemployment in the southeast region, and because 
it is considered as suitable to the traditional family 
structure, it is accepted as a measure for solving 
unemployment in Turkey (TISK 1999, 39). 

Piecework generally takes place in the informal 
sector. The data related to the informal sector are 


based on the statistics of the Turkish Statistical 
Institute (Turkstat). Estimated numbers are used 
for unregistered employment, referred to as “invis- 
ible workers” (DPT 20014, 43). Because it is not 
reflected in the labor statistics, the economic impact 
of these workers has been ignored in the national 
production. The labor force in the informal sector 
is the weakest part of the labor force and women 
are in a majority (DPT 20or1b, 28). According to a 
case study in the goldsmith sector, women form 70 
percent of the total (Kuzgun 2002, 39). 

There are several reasons for this pattern. First, 
textiles is a traditional area of economic activity 
for women and forms a great part of the cottage 
industries. Then there are problems of structural 
unemployment, economic instability, dual seg- 
mented structure of the labor market, and the low 
education level of women, family responsibility, 
and social pressure on women. Housewives form 
49.77 percent of the population not in the labor 
force (DIE 2004, 56). They are a potential labor 
force for piecework at home. 

Some of the flexible forms of employment were 
regulated by the Labor Code 4857 in 2003. But 
piecework at home is not included in this regula- 
tion. The Supreme Court of Appeal (TISK 2001, 
17-18) accepted it as covered by the service act. 
The laborer performing piecework at home is not 
accepted as an employee by the employer (ITO 
2000, 57). 

Piecework is widespread in the various branches 
of the manufacturing sector as these are based 
on labor intensive production technology such 
as the textiles, clothing apparel, leather, ceramics 
(Lordoglu 1990, 7), and goldsmith sectors (Kuz- 
gun 2002, 86). These sectors have a high competing 
power in the world market. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Piecework at home in Turkey is a traditional 
and informal employment form. Thus the workers 
and their economic impact are not reflected in the 
national statistics. It has all the same characteristics 
of piecework at home as in the rest of the world. It 
is not protected legally. The high share of women in 
this labor force can be explained by the characteris- 
tics of the women’s labor force and the structure of 
the Turkish economy. Women employed in piece- 
work at home are the weak point of the labor force. 
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They must be organized in cooperatives. Piecework 
is intensive in some branches of the manufacturing 
sector, in which Turkey has a highly competitive 
position in the world market. 
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Incl KuZGUN 


Economics: Foreign Aid 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Foreign aid to Sub-Saharan Africa takes a variety 
of forms, from financing of structural adjustment 
and debt repayment programs to capacity building 
of governmental institutions, support to social ser- 
vice sectors, direct project support, and humanitar- 
ian assistance associated with conflict and natural 
disasters. Women may be explicitly targeted for 
support, as with sexual and reproductive health 
services. They may also benefit from foreign aid 
through assistance targeted at communities in gen- 
eral, such as micro-credit, employment generation, 
literacy programs, food security interventions, and 
agricultural support. While women may benefit 
from foreign aid, they may also be disproportion- 
ately and negatively affected by macro-level assis- 
tance programs that create social dislocation among 
the poor even as they effect macro-level economic 
change deemed by international funding institu- 
tions and governments necessary for development. 

The considerable body of literature on gender and 
development in Sub-Saharan Africa tends to blur the 
religious distinctions between African women. This 
has important implications for understanding the 
impact of foreign aid on different groups of African 
women, as it may serve to provide homogeneous 
characterizations of women’s problems, experi- 
ences, and priorities. It may also mask the consid- 
erable involvement of Muslim women throughout 
Africa in promoting their own development and 
maximizing the impact of foreign aid. 

Foreign aid to Africa comes from both multilat- 
eral and bilateral sources. In 2004, the World Bank 
committed 46 percent of its total global lending 
resources, or $16.6 billion, to Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Other major sources of funds include the United 
States, the European Union, Japan, and individual 
European governments. United Nations agencies 
such as the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNI- 
CEF), the World Food Programme, and the World 
Health Organization, as well as private foundations 
provide significant amounts of assistance. Specific 
breakdowns of funds targeted at addressing wom- 
en’s needs are not available, and if they were, they 
would be misleading, since most assistance aimed 
toward women is mainstreamed within social devel- 
opment programs that benefit an entire community 
or population. This policy of gender mainstreaming 


is intended to help women even if it does not single 
them out to be the exclusive beneficiaries. 

Agencies for whom women are the primary 
intended recipients of aid include the United Nations 
Population Fund (UNFPA) and UNICEF (which tar- 
gets women and children together). UNFPA report- 
edly spent $78.1 million, or 35.2 percent of its total 
program expenditures, in Sub-Saharan Africa in 
2004. In 2005, every nation in Sub-Saharan Africa 
contributed to UNFPA’s funding base. In 2005, 37 
percent of UNICEF’s expenditures went to Sub- 
Saharan Africa. Although regional breakdowns 
for gender-related expenses are not available, 22 
percent of its total global expenditures went specifi- 
cally to girls’ education. 

Another source of foreign aid often overlooked 
in analyses of the impact of foreign aid in Africa 
is that provided by Islamic donors. Two of the 
most significant of these sources include the Islamic 
Development Bank (IDB), which planned to dis- 
perse $2 billion in loans and grants to African 
LDMCs (Least Developed Member Countries of 
the IDB) over a 5-year period beginning in 2002. 
The IDB spent more than $320 million in 2003-4. 
Another major funder is the Arab Bank for Eco- 
nomic Development in Africa, which issued $160 
million in loans and technical assistance in 2005. 
Islamic assistance to Sub-Saharan Africa has been 
on the increase since the 1970s and 1980s. Intended 
at least in part to provide an alternative to Western 
secularism and Christian proselytizing with which 
other sources of foreign assistance have been asso- 
ciated, aid from sources in the Islamic world is also 
seen as an extension of religious teachings which 
emphasize the importance of giving alms (zakat 
and other forms of assistance) to the poor and of 
helping those who suffer from poverty. In 2004, 
the IDB established a Women’s Advisory Panel to 
help mainstream women’s concerns into the bank’s 
activities and to promote women’s participation in 
the socioeconomic development of their countries. 
Five of the twelve members of the panel are from 
Sub-Saharan Africa and two more are from North 
Africa. 


STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT, DEBT 

RELIEF, AND FREE TRADE PROGRAMS 

Efforts led by the World Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund to relieve Africa’s crushing 
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poverty have since the 1980s focused on the need 
for structural reforms, including liberalization of 
markets and currency, downsizing of government 
bureaucracies, and creation of favorable invest- 
ment climates for foreign capital. Structural adjust- 
ment often results in the generation of high levels 
of unemployment, as factories, utility systems, and 
other large bureaucracies are privatized. Debt relief 
programs are made conditional on full participa- 
tion in structural adjustment processes and adher- 
ence to macro-level economic policy reforms. These 
programs tend to pull funding away from social 
services such as education and health. This places a 
heavy burden on African women in two ways. First, 
since women are disproportionately represented 
among the poorest sectors of society, they are likely 
to be the most affected by loss of employment and 
worsening of working conditions (as safeguards 
on workers’ rights are either not stated or are not 
strictly enforced). Second, as funding for social 
service sectors is withdrawn, greater demands are 
made upon women to provide even more unpaid 
support to their families than they have tradition- 
ally done, caring for sick relatives, spending addi- 
tional time collecting water and managing scarce 
household resources. Numerous studies have con- 
sidered the negative impact of structural adjust- 
ment, debt relief, and free trade programs on the 
poor in Africa, and particularly on women. 


SEXUAL AND REPRODUCTIVE HEALTH 

In response to the disastrous spread of HIV/AIDS 
throughout Africa, funding for sexual and repro- 
ductive health has increased dramatically in recent 
years. Much of this funding is dispensed through 
projects that particularly target women. While edu- 
cation about sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) 
and HIV/AIDS, counseling, and provision of treat- 
ment (including life-saving anti-retroviral medi- 
cines for people living with AIDS) is welcomed by 
most African women, including Muslims, the focus 
is often on women rather than men. This limits 
the effectiveness of such initiatives. In Ghana, for 
instance, where condom use is low, use of contra- 
ception is highest among married women, and men 
continue to be the primary agents in the spread 
of HIV. Women’s groups have charged that not 
enough attention is given to educating men about 
the behavioral changes necessary to control the 
epidemic. 

Many Muslim women’s groups have formed alli- 
ances with each other and with non-Muslim faith- 
based organizations to increase their effectiveness at 
outreach and training. The African Forum of Faith- 
Based Organizations in Reproductive Health and 
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HIV/AIDS is a pan-African network of women’s 
organizations, including several Muslim women’s 
groups, formed to provide culturally and reli- 
giously relevant information to client communities. 
Based in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, the forum serves 
as a network for 15 Christian and Muslim orga- 
nizations working in Ethiopia, Kenya, Namibia, 
Nigeria, South Africa, Tanzania, Uganda, and 
Zambia. Such efforts can help to better direct the 
funds that are available for sexual and reproduc- 
tive women’s health. At a national level, alliances of 
local women’s groups also help to provide outreach 
to Muslim communities. The Federation of Muslim 
Women’s Associations of Nigeria, for example, has 
150 member organizations and is involved in activ- 
ities to improve women’s sexual and reproductive 
health in that country. 

Despite the increase in funding for education and 
prevention, there is still a significant shortage of 
funding available for providing anti-retroviral drugs 
to those who are already HIV-positive. Funding has 
been cut for organizations that provide assistance 
to commercial sex workers, or that provide coun- 
seling or other services related to abortion. Funding 
from the United States for sexual and reproductive 
education is particularly prone to what has become 
known as the “gag rule”; recipients of United States 
foreign assistance are not permitted to spend any 
funds (from the United States or any other source) 
on these activities. This has resulted in the closure 
of some international non-governmental organiza- 
tions that previously provided important support 
to African women’s groups; International Family 
Health, for instance, closed down in 2004 due to 
lack of funding. 


HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

In many parts of Africa, humanitarian assistance 
provides an important source of support to victims 
of conflict and/or natural disaster. This assistance 
can take the form of support to refugees living in 
camps or to communities who remain in or close 
to their homes but whose livelihoods are disrupted 
by the hazard. Women are frequently particularly 
at risk. They are often vulnerable to sexual exploi- 
tation, such as in and around the Somali refugee 
camps that have been in existence in Kenya since 
the early 1990s and the camps in Chad and Sudan 
where people sought refuge in 2004 and 2005 from 
the crisis in Darfur. Women may also bear inordi- 
nately heavy burdensin supporting their households, 
often in the absence of male members of the family, 
who frequently leave the household to bring their 
herds to better grazing land or migrate for several 
months in search of work. Humanitarian assistance 
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is generally more effective at providing for women’s 
health needs than it is at providing effective protec- 
tion and livelihood support to women at risk. Some 
humanitarian and development assistance aimed at 
equalizing the status of women and men within a 
society or within a population of disaster-affected 
people has found limited receptivity from Muslim 
communities, as they prefer to keep gender roles 
more differentiated and resent what they see as the 
over-secularization of humanitarian assistance. For 
this reason, gender and development mainstream- 
ing approaches to providing assistance have faced 
opposition from some women’s groups. More pop- 
ular initiatives have included provision of prenatal 
care, reducing maternal and child mortality, and 
some forms of controlling discrimination against 
women that are considered to be consistent with 
religious principles. 

While women may be more vulnerable to the 
effects of conflict and natural disaster, they have 
also been found to be often more resilient at finding 
solutions on their own. In Somalia, for instance, 
urban women have taken on the role of primary 
breadwinners, since so many have lost their hus- 
bands or the husbands have become unemploy- 
able during the war. Humanitarian assistance that 
builds upon women’s resourcefulness, including 
their entrepreneurial activities, is often the most 
successful. 


CONCLUSION 

Foreign aid has proved to be both a help and a 
hindrance to Muslim women in Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Most often, this assistance is provided without any 
consideration of the particular needs and priorities 
of Muslim women, even where special attention is 
given to providing gender-sensitive programming. 
Where it has been most effective, women’s groups 
have helped to tailor the assistance to meet the 
specific needs of their clients. Yet much more dia- 
logue is needed between these community agents 
and donors to ensure that efforts to help relieve 
poverty, improve health, and reduce suffering meet 
their objectives. 
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Laura HAMMOND 


Economics: Global Markets 


The Ottoman Empire 


The European industrial revolution had far- 
reaching effects on the Ottoman economy. The 
volume of foreign trade steadily increased during 
the “long nineteenth century,” due to substantial 
growth in both imports and exports. Coupled with 
the increasingly globalized nature of commodity 
and capital markets from the second half of the 
nineteenth century onwards, this brought the Otto- 
man economy and society under the influence of 
global markets. The principal role of the Ottoman 
Empire within this emerging global system was 
that of an exporter of raw materials — mainly agri- 
cultural commodities — and an importer of manu- 
factured consumer and capital goods. These large- 
scale transformations had important implications 
for Ottoman women’s lives in a variety of ways. 

Since the early years of its establishment, a key 
feature of the Ottoman agricultural system had 
been the predominance of small-scale, semi-inde- 
pendent, family farms engaged in intensive cultiva- 
tion. Another relevant feature of the agrarian sector 
was the scarcity of labor. Together, these factors 
led to the heavy use of the entire family labor pool. 
Thus, women’s labor was crucial in the production 
of leading Ottoman export commodities, notably 
grain, tobacco, cotton, silk, wool, and dried fruits, 
as well as semi-manufactured products such as 
yarn. The commercialization of Ottoman agricul- 
ture exposed farmers to global price fluctuations 
and associated shifts in the agricultural terms of 
trade. Family producers responded by adjusting 
the intensity of their labor and the amount they 
allocated to agricultural versus craft production 
(Urquhart 1833, 147-9). These adaptive moves in 
family labor inevitably involved shifts in the type 
and intensity of women’s work. In fact, the resil- 
ience of family cultivators in the face of global mar- 
ket fluctuations was in large part contingent upon 
the flexible use of women’s labor, often resulting in 
extreme degrees of work burden in return for very 
low real or implied wages. 

For example, the ability of wheat-producing fam- 
ily farms to withstand downward swings in global 
wheat prices is generally attributed to their capac- 
ity for intensifying family labor (Friedmann 1978). 
That Ottoman family farmers weathered periodic 
expansions and contractions in the global wheat 


market during the second half of the nineteenth 
century suggests that the entire family must have 
intensified their labor to preserve their holdings 
during difficult times (Pamuk 1987). By contrast, 
world market conditions favorable to family farm- 
ing did not necessarily imply lower labor inputs and 
increased leisure: during the cotton boom coincid- 
ing with the American Civil War, many rural fami- 
lies in Macedonia and in western and southern 
Anatolia expanded their cultivation efforts to take 
advantage of state incentives and favorable prices 
(Kurmus 1987). Neither of these responses to global 
market fluctuations would have been possible with- 
out the active participation of women. 

The lengths to which rural Ottoman women were 
willing to go in order to ensure their households’ 
subsistence is illustrated by a consular report filed 
in 1857 from Diyarbakir. The report notes that vir- 
tually all rural households in the area were engaged 
in cotton spinning and weaving for home use and 
for the market; women whose households were 
too poor to purchase raw cotton would generate 
cash by working as cotton-pickers in return for a 
fraction of the harvest, spinning that amount into 
yarn, exchanging the yarn for a larger amount of 
raw cotton, and continuing the cycle until they had 
accumulated enough yarn to meet their household’s 
needs (Quataert 1991). 

The impact of global markets on the Ottoman 
manufacturing sector likewise cannot be fully 
understood without considering female labor. 
Women were paid half, and often one third, of 
men’s wages for identical work (Urquhart 1833, 
148, Labaki 1983, Quataert 1991). Thus, the 
industry with the lowest average wage was also the 
one with the highest proportion of women work- 
ers, namely silk manufacturing (Toprak 2003, 
158). Moreover, the female labor force could be 
made to expand and contract with relatively low 
social costs. Under conditions of labor scarcity, 
female labor thus became a crucial resource to 
be deployed in various strategic responses to the 
increasing global demand for raw materials and 
the pressure of low-priced imports on the manu- 
facturing sector. These strategies included the 
recruitment of increasing numbers of women and 
girls into the labor force, to replace male labor or 
to manufacture cheap domestic goods that could 
successfully compete with foreign imports. 
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The textile industry provides the best examples of 
this strategic use of female labor. The introduction of 
steam-powered spinners drew certain traditionally 
home-based occupations into factories during the 
1850s (Erder 1978). By the late nineteenth century, 
up to 75-85 percent of the workforce employed 
by steam-powered cotton- and wool-spinning and 
silk-reeling mills in Salonica, Izmir, Adana, Istan- 
bul, and Bursa were women (Quataert 1991). Even 
though women had always been employed by the 
silk industry in all stages of production (Gerber 
1980), their role significantly expanded with the 
rise of global markets. Mill owners in Bursa, Mount 
Lebanon, and other silk-producing regions actively 
recruited young girls from surrounding rural areas. 
To overcome social resistance to women’s work 
outside the home, manufacturers maintained close 
ties with local clergy and engaged their help in reas- 
suring the community about the legitimacy of the 
practice (Owen 1987, Quataert 1992). As global 
price competition intensified, silk mills in Bursa and 
woolen cloth factories in Macedonia recruited girls 
from increasingly remote villages, accommodating 
them in dormitories near factories (Quataert 1992, 
Lapavitsas 2004). 

Although each factory owner typically employed 
workers from a particular ethno-religious commu- 
nity, the relocation of production out of the home 
and into factories sometimes brought women of 
different communities together. Thus, the British 
minister in Bursa wrote in 1858: “All prejudice and 
habits have also gradually been set aside which kept 
Turkish females from participating in the labor at 
the silk filatures and they are now to be seen in 
almost every one intermixed with the Christian 
women though still in much inferior number.” At 
the same time, if women belonging to one commu- 
nity asked for higher wages or better working con- 
ditions, they would be threatened with replacement 
by members of another community — a means of 
keeping workers in check that, combined with the 
work-pass (tezkire) system, proved quite effective 
(Augustinos 1992, 102, 205). 

Traditional carpet production centers such as 
Usak, Gordes, and Kula were characterized by 
home industries in which all family members partic- 
ipated in different capacities (Issawi 1980, 308-9). 
As Turkish carpets gained popularity in the West, 
due in part to several World Fairs in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, various entrepreneurs set 
out to capitalize on the growing demand, notably 
the Oriental Carpet Manufacturers Ltd., founded 
in Izmir in 1908. Factories were established in 
Hereke, Sivas, Burdur, Isparta, and elsewhere. The 
total number of workers in the carpet industry in 
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1913 was estimated to be 60,000, and the fraction 
of carpets exported reached 80 percent of total pro- 
duction (Eldem 1970, 141-3, Faroghi et al. 1994, 
914-20). The new carpet factories employed many 
girls and women — both because some already pos- 
sessed the necessary skills, and because they could 
be paid low wages, and thus permitted Ottoman 
products to remain globally competitive, albeit 
at the cost of greater exploitation of increasingly 
female labor (Quataert 2001). Another important 
consequence of the globalized trade in carpets was 
that the gender division of labor, hitherto fluid and 
variable because of the domestic setting of produc- 
tion, became increasingly differentiated and rigid 
(Quataert 1986, 1996). 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 facili- 
tated competition from Far Eastern silks, causing 
a decline in Ottoman manufacturing (Labaki 1983, 
Quataert 1992). Many of the women who had been 
recruited into the silk-reeling industry during the 
preceding decades lost their jobs. Nor was unem- 
ployment the only downside of rapid industrializa- 
tion tied to global markets. Working conditions in 
the factories were often dismal. In Bursa, girls and 
women worked 16-hour days, and sometimes suf- 
fered beatings and sexual abuse (Quataert 1984). 
In a 1910 speech to parliament, the Macedonian 
socialist Dimitar Vlahof urged passage of legislation 
concerning the “8, 9, ro year-old little girls who 
work in Rumelia, in Salonica, Drama, Iskece, etc.” 
(Sencer 1969, 236). Bitterly denouncing conditions 
at the Régie tobacco factories in Istanbul, where 
many women worked, Dr. Jean Miclesco wrote: 
“One smokes with delight the flavorsome Turkish 
cigarettes, without thinking that their manufacture 
represents the aggregate of sweat, misery, and the 
ferocious exploitation of capitalists.” He noted that 
some 60 percent of the workers died of consump- 
tion, and girls only attained menarche at the age of 
20, if at all (Miclesco 1911, 348-9) (see Fig. 3). 

Another process that linked women’s work to 
global markets was corvée labor. During the mod- 
ernization program undertaken in Egypt in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and the export-ori- 
ented industrialization projects intended to under- 
write it, free peasants — often entire families — were 
conscripted en masse to work on the country’s rural 
infrastructure. But the export-oriented textile mar- 
ket relied heavily on rural weavers; peasant fami- 
lies played an important role in this production, as 
most preliminary operations (such as carding and 
spinning) took place in homes. Thus, the roads and 
canals built under state coercion represent another 
dimension of women’s contribution to Ottoman 
participation in global markets. The modernization 
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campaign also involved a policy of state interven- 
tion in home industries, transforming women who 
had heretofore been free contractors into govern- 
ment employees. Receiving flax and cotton to be 
spun into yarn from local officials, and working 
under quotas and for a set wage, they were prole- 
tarianized even as they continued to work within 
their homes (Tucker 1985, 24, 40-2, 85). 

All these changes did not fail to bring about social 
upheavals. In 1908, for example, three mechanized 
wool-spinning mills in the carpet-weaving center of 
Usak were attacked by a crowd largely comprised of 
women and children, who destroyed machines and 
carried off massive quantities of wool. This Lud- 
dite attack, and the several days of rioting that fol- 
lowed, were in response to wide-ranging changes in 
the carpet industry brought about by the emergence 
of corporations that tried to transform production 
processes in order to satisfy the increasing global 
demand for “oriental” carpets (Quataert 1986). In 
Salonica, where as many as 8,000 workers — mostly 
Jewish young women - were employed by tobacco 
factories, women went on strike, organized a union 
under the aegis of the Socialist Federation, agitated 
for fair wages, and actively resisted employers’ 
attempts to play ethnic groups against one another 
(Hadar 2007). 

The declining fortunes of the guild system during 
the nineteenth century were linked to the develop- 
ment of the female workforce in important ways. 
As textile producers and traders sought the means 
to adapt to their region’s progressive integration 
into the global market, and to growing foreign 
competition, manufacturing increasingly took 
place outside urban guilds — in rural and household 
settings, often through putting-out networks. This 
naturally brought about a greater participation of 
women in textile production, undermining male- 
labor-based guild monopoly. Moreover, while the 
procurement of raw materials had traditionally 
been the purview of guilds, the increasing availabil- 
ity of imported yarns facilitated the penetration of 
putting-out merchants into household production 
in the countryside, further eroding the guild system. 
The declining power of guilds, in turn, removed an 
important barrier to women’s involvement in pro- 
duction, drawing women into manufacturing in 
even greater numbers (Quataert 1991, Chalcraft 
2.005). 

Despite industrialization and especially impor- 
tation, domestic production remained significant 
in the textile sector well into the twentieth cen- 
tury (Lorenz 1918, 136-77). The extent of rural 
household production of textiles is exemplified in 
a 1870 British consular report from the Erzurum- 
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Diyarbakir area, estimating that there were 1,560 
urban and 8,240 rural cotton-weaving households 
in the district (Pamuk 1986). As late as 1973, 
home-woven cloth accounted for some 23 percent 
of total Ottoman consumption (Eldem 1970, 144). 
Although cloth produced through rural putting-out 
networks was often coarse and used by poor house- 
holds that could not afford imported goods, some 
putting-out networks produced directly for global 
markets or for the high-end domestic market in 
direct competition with imports. Improvements in 
the general standard of living in Europe and North 
America generated a demand for inexpensive “lux- 
ury” items such as carpets and lace. Indigenous and 
foreign merchants took advantage of the supply of 
domestic female labor already equipped with spin- 
ing wheels, hand-looms, and - starting in the late 
nineteenth century — sewing machines, to set up put- 
ting-out networks for trade in global markets. For 
example, American and Irish merchants supplied 
imported cotton yarn to networks of female home- 
based workers in Aintab. Instructed by American 
missionaries in techniques and patterns popular 
in the West, these women produced high-qual- 
ity lacework that successfully competed with the 
machine-made versions produced in Europe (Qua- 
taert 1994). It is estimated that the lace produced 
in Istanbul during this period would have employed 
7,600 women full-time for a year; since this was 
part-time domestic production, the actual number 
of women involved must have been much higher 
(Faroghi et al. 1994, 914). Similarly, the ready- 
made garment sector in Istanbul, initially monopo- 
lized by European imports, gradually began to “put 
out” imported materials and fashionable patterns 
to networks of tailor households. The finished gar- 
ments, comparable in quality to imported ones, 
would then be purchased by department stores at 
piece rates and retailed at half the price of imported 
versions. By 1900, the market share of garments 
produced through these networks exceeded that of 
imported garments (Quataert 1994). 

Such “import substitution” efforts were facili- 
tated by the prevailing political atmosphere in 
turn-of-the-century Istanbul, where Western con- 
sumption styles were identified with European 
imperial aggression, and women were exhorted to 
participate in economic nationalization (see Fig. 4). 
Periodicals like Kadinlar Diinyas1 (Women’s world) 
and Hanimlara Mahsus Gazete (Newspaper for 
ladies) railed against the evils of fashion that caused 
scarce funds to flow to foreigners, stressing that 
dress-making was an important skill - and a singu- 
larly apt profession — for women. Founded in 1913, 
Istihlak-1 Milli Kadinlar Cemiyeti (Women’s society 
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for national consumption) described its mission as 
teaching Muslim women to be seamstresses and 
promoting demand for domestic textiles (Oktar 
1998, 70-87, Cakir 1994, 177-9, 264-70). Things 
were different in Egypt, where the modernization 
policies of Khedive Isma‘l also consciously tar- 
geted elite women’s consumption patterns. A fast- 
growing women’s press and prescriptive literature 
encouraged members of the emerging urban middle 
class to view their homes as the sites of a new style 
of consumption deeply infused with a sense of prog- 
ress and self-assertion. In this case, Western prod- 
ucts paradoxically signified national identity, and 
women were expected to showcase a Westernized 
“New Egypt” in their homes, all the while walking 
a fine line between conspicuous consumption and 
thrift (Russell 2003). 

In short, whether through providing cheap or 
free labor, emulating Western consumption, or 
substituting their own products for those of the 
West, Ottoman women played an integral role in 
the Ottoman Empire’s interactions with global 
markets and the nationalist and working-class 
mobilizations that accompanied them. In contrast, 
women’s direct participation in trade activities reg- 
istered a decline during this period. 

The 1838 Commercial Convention with Brit- 
ain, closely followed by similar treaties with other 
European powers, brought about wide-ranging 
transformations in the Ottoman economy, grant- 
ing a number of European states such advantages 
as tax exemption and judicial autonomy. As certain 
non-Muslim Ottoman subjects acquired citizen- 
ship or protection from these states, they began to 
dominate commercial relations between the Otto- 
man Empire and Europe. Foreign trade came to be 
concentrated in a handful of port cities with strong 
connections to European financial and commercial 
markets as well as significant non-Muslim com- 
munities — notably Istanbul, Izmir, Salonika, and 
Beirut —- and the immediate hinterland to which 
they were connected by newly-expanded railroads, 
themselves largely financed with European capital 
(Pamuk 1978). Within a decade, hardly any Mus- 
lim merchants could be seen attending the trade 
fairs held annually throughout Anatolia; by far the 
largest majority were Jewish and Greek Ottomans, 
followed by Armenian Ottomans and foreigners 
(Brunschvig 1953). 

This ethno-religious shift in Ottoman trade 
coincided with the increasing influence of Euro- 
pean merchant houses that “imported” into the 
Ottoman economy the sweeping institutional 
transformations that had accompanied European 
industrialization. Of particular relevance to Otto- 
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man women’s declining commercial opportunities 
during this period is the rise to prominence of Euro- 
pean banks and joint-stock companies as the insti- 
tutional frameworks for financing and executing 
trade, and the declining relevance of Islamic part- 
nership arrangements (notably mudarebe, which 
had often included women as silent partners) that 
had, until the late eighteenth century, been the pri- 
mary institutional form for financing long-distance 
trade by both Muslim and non-Muslim Ottoman 
merchants (Kuran 2003). 

Another factor that worked against women’s 
direct participation in trade was that they gener- 
ally lacked the skills, such as a facility with foreign 
languages, needed for dealing with the new Euro- 
pean corporations. In a 1913 article published in 
Kadinlar Diinyas1, Belkis Sevket lamented: “After 
all, are there more than ten women in our country 
who could work with all their might in the trade 
offices of their husbands — and such Turkish [i.e. 
Muslim] trade offices are indeed a rarity — and cor- 
respond with Europe, sign a check, request a bill 
of lading from the bank, or place an order for mer- 
chandise?” (Oktar 1998). Another article in the 
same periodical pointed out that Muslim women 
who spoke foreign languages were limited to the 
upper class and had no interest in employment, 
while working-class women who needed jobs spoke 
nothing but Turkish (Cakir 1994, 292). 

In Egypt, Muslim elite women’s involvement in 
the eastern and African trade is well documented 
in early nineteenth-century court records. During 
the 1820s, Muhammad ‘Ali’s drive to consolidate 
virtually all manufacturing and commerce in state 
monopolies, though short-lived, had long-lasting 
effects that hastened the region’s integration into 
the European sphere of influence. As a result, the 
fortunes of these women followed those of the rest 
of the Muslim merchant elite into decline (Tucker 
1985, 83). Thus, as in the case of a number of other 
encounters with Europe (Boserup 1970, 53-65), 
Western penetration into the Ottoman economy 
during the nineteenth century resulted in loss of 
status and autonomy for local women in certain 
important economic domains. 
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NILiFER A. Isvan AND IRVIN CEMIL SCHICK 


Economics: Industrial Labor 


North America 


BACKGROUND 

Nearly half of all adult women in North America 
are employed. Although the corresponding figure 
for males is higher, the gender gap in employment 
has been narrowing over time. In fact, female 
employment has grown at a higher rate in the past 
decade than the rate for males in both Canada and 
the United States. Similar to their male counter- 
parts, the distribution of female employment by 
sector has been concentrated in the service sector, 
followed by secondary and primary sectors. Slightly 
over 6 million of the 64 million employed women in 
the United States worked in the industrial sector in 
2003. This means only ro percent of all employed 
women worked in industrial jobs in 2003, down 
from 31 percent in 1960. Women employed in the 
industrial sector in North America are generally 
employed in low paid, labor intensive, unskilled or 
semi-skilled positions. 

Historically, women’s participation in the North 
American labor force has been shaped by diverse 
cultural, legal, and demographic influences. Tech- 
nological innovation and economic restructuring 
have also played ongoing roles in female labor 
force participation. Women in the pre-industrial 
United States contributed to their households and 
community economies through paid and unpaid 
labor. Except by special legal arrangement, married 
women could not enter into labor contracts. The 
few women who were able to work for wages were 
employed in low-paying occupations earning lower 
wages than men in those occupations. Laws grant- 
ing women legal rights to their wages and property 
became common only in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, when rapid industrialization contributed to a 
steady growth in employment for women in the sec- 
ondary sector. Industrialization in North America 
started in New England where women became the 
primary industrial labor force for textile factories. 
Women, both married and unmarried, were the 
preferred workers in certain parts of these factories 
and ultimately played a critical role in the industrial 
labor force. 

In the early years of industrialization in North 
America, many women also worked as members 
of family production units in shoemaking and as 
homeworkers in textiles, or other products. Home- 
work still persists and now is primarily practiced 


by minority women or recent immigrants, some 
of whom are Muslim. For them, working at home 
gives a measure of protection from state scrutiny 
and social discrimination, allows them to work 
despite language and education barriers, and may 
provide a least-resistance entrée point into working 
for wages. Opportunities for industrial and other 
employment for women in North America have 
differed greatly according to marital, racial, and 
immigration status. For example, it was not until 
the labor shortages of the Second World War that 
African American women made significant inroads 
into the industrial labor force. 


MUSLIM WOMEN 

Muslim women and men have a long history 
of immigration to the United States and Canada, 
and represent nearly 80 different countries of ori- 
gin. Numbers have increased during the last 15 
years because of the introduction of the “diversity 
visa” in the early 1990s, and because of the politi- 
cal and social conditions some Muslim countries 
developed after extreme religious groups came 
into power. Since 1990, the United States has wel- 
comed more than 300,000 Muslim refugees flee- 
ing war and persecution. Because of the lack of 
national data on religious affiliation, it is not pos- 
sible to provide accurate national statistics regard- 
ing the proportion of Muslim women currently 
employed in different sectors of the economy in 
North America. (This also accounts for the lack of 
reliable data on African American Muslim women 
in the industrial sector.) However, based on sev- 
eral studies published recently on the diverse lives 
of American Muslim women, personal anecdotes, 
and regional and national newspaper reports, it 
appears that Muslim women, particularly those 
who came from the Middle East and South Asia, 
are among the most educated and highly skilled in 
North America. Providing exceptions to this gener- 
alization are unskilled and/or semi-skilled Muslim 
women, a considerable proportion of whom are 
recent immigrants, who are employed primarily 
in certain industries: electronics-based consumer 
goods, chemical and allied products, paper and 
printing, food, and fabricated metal. Research on 
these workers is virtually non-existent. 

Wherever they work and at whatever job, Mus- 
lim women in Canada and the United States, 
like their counterparts elsewhere, still face job 
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discrimination, occupational segregation, and wage 
inequalities. In the United States, although women 
are as educated as men, they earn, on average, only 
about 75 cents for every dollar that men earn. This 
wage gap is even more pronounced among immi- 
grant and minority women. Lower pay on the job 
has life-long ripple effects, including lower pen- 
sions, diminished access to credit, and reduced pur- 
chasing power, relative to men. With outsourcing 
of industrial jobs to countries such as China and 
India, women in North America’s industrial sector 
are now more vulnerable to job insecurity than in 
the past. 
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BIMAL KANTI PAUL 


Economics: Labor Profiles 


Afghanistan 


Afghanistan has massive natural resources: gas, 
petroleum, coal, copper, chrome, talc, sulphur, 
lead, zinc, iron ore, salt, and precious and semi pre- 
cious stones (CIA 2005). Years of wars, invasions, 
conflicts, and displacement blocked economic prog- 
ress. Throughout the twentieth century, the econ- 
omy was mainly based on agriculture and animal 
husbandry. The country’s industrial base was, and 
in 2007 still is, limited to small-scale production 
of textiles, soap, furniture, shoes, fertilizer, cement, 
hand-woven carpets, gas, oil, coal, and copper. 
The majority of the population work in agricul- 
ture and a minority in trade, services, and small- 
scale industries. Historically, sowing, plowing, and 
heavy harvesting tasks were performed by men and 
the remaining harvesting tasks were performed by 
women. Rural women managed domestic food sup- 
plies and determined what should be sold as cash 
crops and what should be retained to feed the fam- 
ily. Carpet weaving has been an important part of 
the rural economy. Men herd and shear the sheep; 
women spin the wool into yarn. Men dye the wool, 
women weave the carpets and men sell the carpets 
in the market. During the Soviet invasion (1979- 
89) women in Kabul and a few other major cities 
worked as scientists, pharmacists, teachers, medi- 
cal doctors, and civil servants (Dupree 1998, ILO 
2001, II-30). 

The war against the Soviet invasion had a dev- 
astating impact on the rural population and the 
economy. During the civil war (1992-6) cities were 
also destroyed. Millions were internally displaced 
and millions took refuge in neighboring countries, 
mainly Iran and Pakistan. With the collapse of the 
state, the aid community increasingly performed 
the role of a surrogate state, providing food, health 
care, and education. A number of women worked 
for the aid agencies and also continued carpet weav- 
ing and handicraft production (ILO 2001, 16). Dur- 
ing this period opium production increased. For the 
producers this was a means to survive the rural and 
urban destruction and poverty. 

During 1996-2001, the Taliban controlled the 
opium production. The aid money led to the expan- 
sion of trade and monetization of the economy (ILO 
2002, 19-21). In this period, women continued to 
contribute to the functioning of the rural economy. 


However, in the cities the Taliban drastically cur- 
tailed women’s access to education and work. Pov- 
erty and unemployment resulted in a rise in begging 
and prostitution. During this period, a few thou- 
sand women were employed by the international 
aid agencies (ILO 2001, 17, 24). The Taliban ban 
on women working had a negative impact on boys’ 
and girls’ education. However, women continued 
to work at home in their secret schools, teaching 
children (Rostami Povey 2004, 172-87). 

Since the fall of the Taliban in 2001 and the 
United States-led invasion, despite a degree of 
political and judicial reform of gender issues (Kan- 
diyoti 2005) economic conditions have remained 
critical. Rural poverty, landlessness, and home- 
lessness have resulted in mass rural to urban labor 
migration. Despite continuing social restriction on 
women, a large number of internal migrants are 
women. However, conditions of work for women 
in urban areas are more exploitative than for men 
(Grace 2005, 28-31). 

Years of war, conflicts, displacement, and poverty 
have significantly altered the impact of traditional 
ethnic and religious influences on gender issues. 
The majority of Afghan women do not own land 
through inheritance, though under Shari‘a law they 
have property rights. Widows and female heads 
of households, whose numbers are significantly 
high (no reliable statistics available), have certain 
rights over the land. They are not permitted to sell 
the land, only to pass it to their male kin. Some 
work on the land themselves and others give the 
land to other farmers to work for a share of the 
crop. Landless and poorer women work on land as 
wage workers. Rural poverty has also changed the 
traditional division of labor. In households where 
there is no male kin, women work from sowing to 
harvesting to processing. Women are also engaged 
in non-farm labor, carpet weaving, sewing, embroi- 
dery, and jewelry and hat making. The drought has 
made families more dependent on income from 
carpet weaving. Unlike other women, widows buy 
the necessary goods and sell the finished goods 
themselves. Women’s decision-making power over 
the income of their work depends on the level of 
poverty of the family (Grace 2004). Widows and 
female-headed households have more power of 
decision-making; however, absolute poverty gives 
their power little meaning. 
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Urban labor markets are diversified, but for the 
majority who constitute the unskilled and illiter- 
ate labor force, opportunities are limited to daily 
and casual labor such as construction work, pulling 
carts, and running mobile shops in wheelbarrows, 
mainly for men. As during the Taliban period, a 
large number of women are engaged in begging 
and prostitution. Some women work as servants 
and carpet weavers. For many families, young girls 
are treated as commodities and are valued for the 
money they may bring in as bride price. 

International organizations, international finan- 
cial institutions, donor governments, United 
Nations agencies, international non-governmental 
organizations, the private sector, and the mili- 
tary are in charge of provision of a limited public 
goods and services reconstruction (UNDP 2005). 
They have provided a degree of employment for a 
minority of literate women and men. Without lit- 
eracy, education, or skills, many have difficulty in 
obtaining work. For the majority of people the only 
available option to achieve food security is to be 
engaged in the expanding opium economy. Many 
are locked into debt. Addiction and domestic vio- 
lence are reported to be high. They sell their land, 
household belongings, even their daughters and 
their sons in order to cultivate opium to pay off 
their debt (Schiitte 2004, 12-24, AKDN 2004). 
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ELAHEH ROSTAMI POVEY 


Economics: Land Reform 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


Most women in Islamic Sub-Saharan Africa gain 
access to land in the customary sphere. Women’s 
rights to land are generally use rights that allow 
them to use land or the products that they collect 
from land. These rights to land are often categorized 
as secondary rights because they come through rela- 
tionships with men, as wives, daughters, sisters, or 
mothers. Because their rights come through others, 
they are generally not well defined and depend on 
maintaining good relationships. This makes them 
vulnerable to changing circumstances and changing 
relationships. 

One of the most typical ways of gaining access 
to land is through marriage. A married woman 
will generally gain access to a plot of land through 
her husband. Women’s fields tend to be much 
smaller than household fields and frequently are of 
lower fertility. The ability of a woman to control 
the production of the crop depends on individual 
negotiation as well as societal norms. In northern 
Nigeria, men have the responsibility of feeding the 
household and so women’s crops are their own. In 
Burkina Faso, some women may use their crops 
for their own personal needs, but in cases of cri- 
sis, crops may go to feed the general household. In 
other cases in Burkina Faso, the male household 
head may appropriate a woman’s crop as he sees fit. 

Women’s rights to work on their land are cir- 
cumscribed and depend on social relationships. For 
example, among Mossi Muslim women in Burkina 
Faso, there is a saying that “a women’s field is made 
at night,” which has two meanings. The first is that 
women gain their rights to land through inter- 
household negotiation, particularly with their hus- 
bands. The second meaning indicates that women 
also have to negotiate when they can work on their 
fields. Women may have to work on their fields 
during the evening hours or in the early morning 
before or after they have worked on the household 
field. In Sub-Saharan Africa, a woman’s rights to 
use land are contingent upon status. A senior wife 
generally has stronger rights than a junior wife. 
Older women gain rights and status with age and 
may gain status with the number of children. The 
security of women’s rights to land also depends on 
status. Rights are generally considered to be vulner- 
able, particularly when relationships they depend 


upon break down. In many Muslim societies, rights 
may end with divorce or on becoming a widow. 

Some women, particularly, in Islamic Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, are able to own land, which they may 
either inherit or purchase. Some societies in Nigeria, 
Niger, and Sudan that follow Islamic law will let 
women inherit land. There is evidence from north- 
ern Nigeria that women have very secure rights to 
land ownership. Women have inheritance rights to 
land that are recognized by the community even if 
they leave their communities. Wealthy women in 
northern Nigeria may also purchase land. 

In many countries and areas of Islamic Sub-Saha- 
ran Africa, women’s rights to land are changing. 
Part of this derives from the changing values of 
crops and land but also from government projects 
and policies that redefine the tenure terrain as well 
as privatization of land. Changing land rights often 
affect women negatively as they are among the first 
to have their rights taken away under changing 
circumstances. 

One trend in many areas of Sub-Saharan Africa 
is of land scarcity and individualization of land 
rights. Under conditions of land scarcity, individu- 
als with secondary rights are frequently the first 
to lose out. In Islamic areas of Burkina Faso, as a 
result of population pressure, many families have 
very little land and husbands are no longer able to 
provide fields for their wives. This has led to a situ- 
ation where women look outside the household - to 
broader kin groups, neighbors, and other villagers 
for access to land; in the process they create new 
avenues of access to land. 

With rising land values and commercializa- 
tion in many parts of Islamic Africa, land is being 
privatized. While this may benefit some groups of 
people, privatization may affect the ability of other 
groups, particularly women, to gain access to land. 
While women have strong use rights in customary 
systems of tenure, these use rights often disappear 
when land is privatized. In many parts of Islamic 
West Africa, after land is privatized, women lose 
their rights to gather tree products on land and thus 
must purchase or do without these foodstuffs and/ 
or firewood. 

Other changes are occurring in the legal sphere. 
New legislation is attempting to give women bet- 
ter rights to land. Examples of countries in Islamic 
Sub-Saharan Africa that have specified the rights 
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of women in law are Mali, Niger, and Tanza- 
nia. While land law may favor women, it is often 
difficult to get laws to be implemented at the local 
level. This is particularly complicated when land 
systems operating at other scales come into play. 
In Tanzania, inheritance is governed in three ways: 
by customary, Islamic, and statutory laws. Custom- 
ary and Islamic laws tend to discriminate against 
women, while statutory laws are making strides 
in giving women rights. But even though statutory 
laws may favor women, competing claims using 
different sources of law complicate the situation. 
When rights holders do not indicate which type of 
law should govern their property after their death, 
this often results in conflicts. Since adjudicating 
bodies have little experience dealing with the claims 
of women, there is a tendency to defer to customary 
law that often goes against the interests of women. 

Formal titling of land affects women in different 
ways. In Ethiopia, women’s access to land improved 
when the government assigned joint ownership to 
married couples. A divorced woman could claim 
up to half of the family land. While not always 
enforced, has this proved to be an improvement 
over past rights. In other cases, women’s access to 
land has been denied through formal titling, partic- 
ularly where general norms have emerged against 
women owning land. The process of titling can 
dually condemn women: they lose their customary 
access and are prohibited from owning land in the 
formal realm. 

Government-planned schemes such as irrigation 
projects and resettlement schemes have generally 
reduced women’s access to land. Women often lose 
access even in projects that target women. Exam- 
ples of irrigation schemes in the Muslim majority 
nations of The Gambia and Senegal illustrate how 
women historically controlled their own land and 
labor, but when irrigation schemes intervened, 
projects privileged the rights of men over women. 
In The Gambia, for example, women lost control 
of fields that were once considered to be women’s 
fields when men recategorized fields as household 
fields after a rice growing project increased the eco- 
nomic value of those fields. The irrigation project 
not only led to women’s loss of control but also 
an increase in labor. Women should not be seen 
as passively accepting these shifts; in The Gambia, 
women actively resisted increased work burdens by 
demanding compensation for their labor. 

Resettlement schemes have had an equally nega- 
tive effect on women’s rights to land. One study of 
a resettlement scheme in Burkina Faso illustrates 
how Mossi women’s rights to land changed when 
they were resettled. In their home territory, women 
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had rights to cultivate fields, generally provided 
by their husbands. When they resettled, however, 
they lost those rights, both because the settlement 
scheme neglected to allocate land to women and 
also because their time became allocated to a new 
cash-crop cotton cultivation which demanded 
much more family labor. 
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LESLIE GRAY 


Economics: Pastoral Economies 


East and Northeast Africa 


Within the East African regions dominated by 
Islam, two major forms of specialized pastoral- 
ism could traditionally be found. One was based 
mainly on the production of meat and subsidiary 
dairy products for sale. Sheep and goat herding was 
the mainstay of Middle Eastern pastoralism, often 
combined with long distance trade. In contrast to 
this, East and Northeast African pastoralism instead 
focused on the production of milk for family con- 
sumption. In savanna areas, cattle usually provided 
the main source of milk, such as among the Oromo 
of northern Kenya and the Ethiopian escarpment, 
and in the semi-deserts, for example in Somalia, 
camels were milked. An interesting difference in 
the gender organization of labor is that while it 
was women among the cattle-rearers of East Africa 
who milked and cared for the lactating stock, this 
was taboo for the wives of camel pastoralists in 
relation to their large stock. Sheep and goat rear- 
ing in both cases supplemented meat and goods for 
barter and as a poverty refuge for the unfortunate 
and often fell within the woman’s domain. Both the 
commercially-oriented small stock pastoralism of 
the Middle East and the subsistence-oriented cattle 
or camel rearing in East Africa have normally been 
built on patriarchal social organizations. The sys- 
tems, however, differ in the degree of autonomy in 
relation to domestic resources that a woman can 
have and also in cultural emphasis. 

The most significant characteristic of East Afri- 
can cattle pastoralism is the ultimate dependence of 
subsistence milk production on continuous human 
and animal reproduction. Cows must calve regu- 
larly for the herds to regenerate quickly enough 
and for the milk to last over the different seasons. 
Large families are encouraged by two factors. Milk 
production is favored by an intensive relationship 
between animal and caretaker, and supplemental 
insurance strategies rely on labor-demanding forms 
of diversification. The cultural emphasis among the 
milk pastoralists of East Africa is thus often on the 
skill and prudence shown by the herd owner in 
making his herd reproduce, and on the capacity of 
the wife or wives to bear and bring up healthy chil- 
dren to take part in the family enterprise. Human 
and animal fertility are therefore central religious 
concerns, which are inseparable from the mundane 


struggle to survive. Thus it is believed that in order 
to obtain milk, rain is needed and in order to get 
rain, people need to live in peace that creates har- 
mony in their relationships with God. The main 
responsibility of assuring a benign relationship to 
God rests with the senior men, who are perceived 
as controlling the flow of divine blessing. Strong 
undercurrents of these older cultural concepts and 
practices remain among the different groups in the 
region who still engage in pastoralism, such as the 
Turkana, the Maasai, and the Borana, even though 
significant numbers of these people have adopted 
Islam or Christianity. 

There is not much systematic documentation of 
the everyday religious practices of traditional pas- 
toral women, whether Muslim or non-Muslim, 
but fertility rites, prayers, and blessings appear to 
be central, reflecting the extremely marginalized 
position of a childless woman. Among the Borana, 
milking rights are allocated to women on the basis 
of how many children they have to care for. Since 
managing the milk resources is an area of female 
competence and autonomy, women who lack chil- 
dren or are past menopause will beg children from 
those who are more lucky: such an appeal is difficult 
to resist as childless women are seen as potentially 
ritually dangerous. In general, women are primarily 
concerned with rituals pertaining to their everyday 
life such cursing, blessing, circumcising, light- 
ing incense, or taking a smoke purification bath. 

The Somali of northern Kenya and Somalia have 
been Muslims for a longer time than some other 
groups such as the Borana who are relatively recent 
converts to both Christianity and Islam. Unlike 
the traditional Borana, whose formal female rit- 
ual activity was limited to communal rejoicing at 
marriages and births, Somali and Garri women 
in northern Kenya have saint cults of their own, 
with social gatherings that are recognized by both 
women and men as essential for ensuring fertility. 
Celebrating either Hawo, who is considered the 
original woman, or Fatuma, the daughter of the 
Prophet, women cannot be prohibited by their hus- 
bands from congregating. Leadership in such gath- 
erings is taken by women who are past childbearing 
but who have successfully raised a number of still 
living children. 

Beginning in the colonial period, the pastoral 
communities of Northeast Africa have undergone 
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drastic transformations. Especially in periurban 
settlements with populations of impoverished and 
sedentarizing pastoralists, syncretistic possession 
cults have been spreading. Known under various 
names such as zar or ayaana, they combine influ- 
ences from traditional East and Northeast African 
religions with Muslim beliefs, myths, and symbol- 
ism. These groups offer cures for afflicted individu- 
als as well as leadership roles for women as ritual 
specialists who diagnose spirit possession. More- 
over, the cults can be seen to provide an outlet for 
individual and social frustrations associated with 
the difficulties of forced settlement, poverty, child- 
lessness, and changing gender roles. While they may 
be rejected by many orthodox Muslims as idiosyn- 
cratic or superstitious, the participants themselves 
usually consider them related to Islam. 

In Kenya, Somalia, and Ethiopia, rural pastoral 
women are normally not very restrained in their 
daily movements or manner of dress, even among 
groups newly converted to Islam. They take active 
parts in pastoral tasks such as small stock watering 
or herding, moving freely in public spaces, and they 
have not adopted practices of covering their faces. 
Contradictory tendencies may act on this relative 
freedom. One well-known pattern is that seden- 
tarization and urbanization lead to more constraints 
on housewives but, at the same time, the daughters 
of the wealthy have access to education that was 
previously inaccessible. Yet modern rural life con- 
tains its own challenges as poverty and drought 
lead to increased chores for the women who must 
add watering and herding to their traditional tasks 
of milk management and household maintenance 
as they take over from wage-seeking men and chil- 
dren attending school. In addition, recent patterns 
of expanding agriculture, protracted civil conflicts 
and resulting refugee camps, and the establishment 
of game reserves have all caused shrinking of the 
available pasture land, with visible effects on the 
quality of livestock and thus on the welfare of the 
people who rely upon these animals. 
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GuDRUN DAHL 


The Ottoman Empire 


Women living in communities that periodically 
traversed vast expanses of the Ottoman realm 
experienced some of the harshest conditions within 
the empire. It is often assumed that because of the 
semi-arid and sparsely populated environments 
there existed strict codes of behavior regulat- 
ing how these “isolated” communities organized 
themselves. While conditions were indeed harsh 
and may have contributed to austere customs that 
often regulated women’s social life, it would be a 
mistake to see women’s role in this environment as 
uniformly subordinate. 

The nature of the pastoralists’ existence often 
demanded considerable travel between one tempo- 
rary abode and another, an itinerary that put such 
communities into close contact with permanent 
settlements that were magnets for commerce and 
social interaction. Contrary to the image of these 
communities living in a state of self-sufficiency, 
they actually survived by trading with such settle- 
ments. Indeed, there was a codependent relation- 
ship evident between pastoral communities and 
their settled, urban trading partners; Ottoman 
society required an interface between settled and 
semi-nomadic communities. Ottoman cities, for 
instance, required the supplies of meat, wool, milk 
products, and handicrafts these itinerate communi- 
ties produced. At the same time, pastoral communi- 
ties relied on settled communities for a wide variety 
of goods and services. 

In this regard, research has shown that women 
played a major role in the production of the com- 
modities regularly traded during these interactions. 
Women, for instance, were the principal guardians 
of flocks of sheep and cattle, especially younger 
girls as they foraged for food. Women harvested 
dairy from their animals and the seasonal grains 
and fruits found in their immediate environment. 
Finally, women manufactured the handicrafts - 
rugs, wool pants, coats — sold at market. It is not 
only this production, however, that may suggest a 
more important direct role for pastoral women in 
the larger Ottoman context. The fact they sold these 
products at marketalsohintsata deeper link between 
women and the imperial economy. This alone 
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implies a considerably more important economic 
role for women than initially assumed from the often 
rigid social customs observed by anthropologists. 

While a woman’s role in these communities can 
be explained in simple economic terms, there is 
another important explanation for such a place in 
the larger Ottoman context. Perhaps the greatest 
contributing factor to a woman’s central role in 
the economic and social life of her community was 
the precarious relationship men had with the Otto- 
man state. Frequent attempts by the state to chain 
gang male members for military service or for labor 
on large development projects meant that adult 
women had to represent their community when it 
interacted with cities and state officials as well as 
keep up the traditions and values of the extended 
family. 

The fact that men often could not accompany 
livestock or trade in large settlements out of fear 
of state officials meant women oversaw most of 
the commercial transactions of the community and 
therefore its income. As a result of this, women con- 
stantly had new opportunities to interact with oth- 
ers, often securing new channels of exchange that 
directly impacted the nature of nomadic life over 
the centuries. As Ottoman towns, especially in the 
later centuries, became increasingly diverse — refu- 
gees from the outer edges of the shrinking empire 
often were resettled amid these semi-nomadic com- 
munities — new kinds of social interactions were 
being created that directly affected how women of 
pastoral communities were to conduct their lives. 
Over time, these kinds of interactions must have 
transformed the nature of the relationship between 
the Ottoman state and its mobile, poor but eco- 
nomically vital semi-nomadic populations. 

This important and central role for pastoral 
women in such economic settings was occasionally 
manifested in unique cultural traditions. Travelers 
to the Albanian Highlands, for instance, have long 
noted how women took up roles largely deemed by 
outsiders to be exclusively male. The most extreme 
example was the process by which women actually 
adopted the role of the male protector of family 
honor when no living male member existed. By 
adopting the mannerisms of men, including social- 
ization — smoking with men, drinking coffee with 
them at community meetings, dressing in male 
clothes and taking a pledge of celibacy — the fun- 
damental divide separating assumed male/female 
roles was erased. 

With the recognition that pastoral women inter- 
acted in regional towns and even cities to market 
their community’s specialized food and clothing 
products, the images of rigid social hierarchies in 
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the Ottoman Empire break down. As they were 
also the principal actors in the commercial life of 
the community, many women secured opportuni- 
ties to accumulate personal wealth that became 
important once the Ottoman and post-Ottoman 
state attempted to forcibly settle their communities. 
It is noted in documents through the centuries that 
such women operated not only as merchants but 
also as owners of entire flocks and were even prop- 
erty holders with considerable personal wealth. 
This is especially evident throughout the Ottoman 
court records of regions where nomadic commu- 
nities interacted with the state, including Albania, 
Syria, Iraq, and southwestern Arabia. This kind of 
economic relationship with the larger world not 
only suggests a complicated economic space of 
coexistence for women but also social and cultural 
diversity that constantly influenced how nomadic 
communities conducted their lives. 
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Economics: Small Businesses 


East Africa 


Muslims make up about one-third of the popu- 
lation of Tanzania, one-fifth of the population 
of Kenya, and one-seventh of the population of 
Uganda. The majority of East African Muslims live 
along the coast and on Indian Ocean islands such 
as Lamu, Pate, Zanzibar, and Pemba, although 
there are pockets of Islamic populations in the 
hinterland, most notably in Tanzania — including 
the Nyamwezi, Luguru, Kutu, Pare, and Yao — and 
in northern Kenya, especially the Galla-speaking 
peoples. Many of Kenya’s Muslim minorities are 
refugees from Somalia’s civil war and subsequent 
widespread displacement. 

The Swahili-speaking Muslim communities of 
coastal Kenya and Tanzania have deep roots and 
a history of uninterrupted contact with Muslims 
from the Arabian Peninsula, extending back to the 
fourteenth century C.E. Pre-sixteenth-century oral 
traditions documented by the Portuguese noted 
that Swahili communities accorded high social sta- 
tus to some East African Muslim women “who held 
important political posts and wielded significant 
social and economic power” (Dunbar 2000, 409). 
Much of this power was exercised through the struc- 
ture of the patrilineal, patriarchal, extended fam- 
ily (although the matrilineal Luguru of Tanzania 
provide an exception) wherein male authority and 
guardianship shaped social practice and ideology. 
Islam made inroads into the mainland only in the 
nineteenth century due in part to expansion of the 
East African slave trade, which was dominated by 
the Omani Arabs. Despite inequalities in the result- 
ing social systems throughout the area, the consen- 
sus was that “Islamic economics are founded on the 
principles of right and justice, and are not based on 
any special group or class...[thus] the appearance 
of classes is the result of the defect of individuals 
and society not following right and just principles” 
(Donohue and Esposito 2007, 234). 

A social hierarchy, evolved over hundreds of 
years of migration and interaction, differentiated 
the upper stratum from middle and lower strata. 
Wealthy, slave-owning families developed from 
intermarriage among coastal residents — the twelve 
tribes of Mombasa — and immigrants from Oman 
and the Hadramawt were at the top of the hier- 


archy while those who were possible slave-owners 
such as sailors, artisans, and laborers from poorer 
ranks of the twelve tribes made up the middle cat- 
egory. The Mijikenda and central and East Africans 
who performed agricultural, domestic, and mari- 
time labor occupied the lower stratum. The social, 
cultural, and political legacies of this class system 
continue to affect women’s economic activities in 
complex ways. 

The prevailing ideology of the extended patrilin- 
eal family structure insists that a woman’s primary 
identity is with her natal family, that her closest 
ties are to other women (age-mates from school or 
other activities, neighbors, and relatives), and that 
her professional life be protected by those associa- 
tions (Fluehr-Lobban 2004). A concept of family 
derived from genealogical and physical closeness 
means that extended families occupy parts of local 
neighborhoods and cluster houses together. Mutual 
support and solidarity of the family group remains 
a top priority and families often pool resources. 

Since working women in the public arena have 
been considered shameful according to some inter- 
pretations of Islamic values, women of high repute 
generally practice seclusion and appear in public 
fully veiled. Their home-based, domestic tasks, 
however, strengthen their economic, social, and reli- 
gious ties to relatives, neighbors, and friends. Such 
women often send children on errands, engage in 
food preparation, sewing, relaxing, and profitable 
cosmetic rituals such as elaborate hair-braiding and 
henna painting of hands and feet for ritual occa- 
sions such as weddings or the birth of a child. These 
work activities, often remunerated or performed as 
“gifts,” reinforce ties among women while also 
permitting them to accomplish important tasks 
(Fluehr-Lobban 2004, 94). In some instances, these 
domestic work activities have become the basis of 
small-scale business ventures and many Muslim 
women’s groups, recognizing the importance of 
women’s work and incoming generating abilities 
that build on customary practice, offer women 
training and support. These organizations include 
the Uganda Muslim Women Vision (UMWV) 
established in Kampala in 1996, the Muslim 
Women’s Association of Kenya, the Self-Employed 
Women’s Association of Kenya, and the Kenya 
Ansaar Muslim Sisters group, and in Tanzania, 
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the Moslem Women’s Association on the mainland 
and the Muslim Women of Zanzibar group. 

Women’s economic opportunities expanded 
during the nationalist and post independence eras. 
Tanzania’s President Nyerere, for example, cham- 
pioned full political rights and participation for 
women. Dance associations, which were extremely 
important to Muslim women in the first half of the 
twentieth century, helped women establish mutual 
aid networks that grew into modern associations 
such as the Muslim Women’s Institute and Muslim 
Women’s Cultural Association in Mombasa. These 
cultural associations provided girls and women 
with training in religion, childcare, sewing, and 
adult literacy education as well as engaging in fund 
raising for scholarships for students pursuing uni- 
versity studies domestically and abroad (Dunbar 
2000, I4). 

Problems facing Muslim women in the labor 
force market compared to men are many, espe- 
cially their relative lack of access to education (Hay 
and Stichter 1995, 264). In Sub-Saharan Africa as 
a whole, three-quarters of women aged 25 and over 
are illiterate (ibid.). Though many East African 
women today remain strong figures in the home, 
only a small number pursue higher education and 
professional work opportunities as clerks, secretar- 
ies, and small business owners. As Muslim women 
who have completed higher education slowly enter 
“male” professions such as engineering, medi- 
cine, and law, however, a sense of dignity in work 
is replacing feelings of shame (Fluehr-Lobban 
2004, 193). The Islamic Development Bank (IDB) 
Women’s Advisory Panel, established in 2004, spon- 
sors Muslim women’s involvement and professional 
activities in these and related fields by implement- 
ing training programs through non-governmental 
organizations, forming consultative groups that 
operate in light of national priorities and global 
concerns, developing strategies for socioeconomic 
development and professional advancement, and 
offering incentives for women entrepreneurs (web- 
site in bibliography). 

In the informal sector, women who work as street 
vendors, maids, domestic servants, and weavers of 
food covers and mats are in highly dependent posi- 
tions because they rely for their livelihood on their 
relations with economic middlemen or those who 
hire them episodically. Transience, vulnerability, 
lack of benefits, and uncertain and irregular working 
conditions often result in hardship for women. But, 
for many, these are the only means to provide their 
families with much needed cash and, for a few, they 
are able to maximize their opportunities and develop 
regular clientele. Overall, female participation in 
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the informal marketplace is the result of the larger 
social transformation that correlates secular politics 
and state support with the emancipation of women. 

In the 1980s, most East African governments 
adopted development agendas that required 
women’s participation, using the United Nations 
Women in Development (WID) approach. After 
the Fourth World Conference on Women in Bejing 
in 1995, however, the Gender and Development 
(GAD) approach was adopted which required “gen- 
der-mainstreaming”: the removal of obstacles to 
women’s participation in all spheres of public and 
private life; women’s empowerment; and the inten- 
tional transformation of existing unequal sociogen- 
der power relations. Emphasis on full equality in 
the framework of economic development, includ- 
ing women’s involvement in planning, manage- 
ment, maintenance, and reporting as well as the 
customary, labor intensive implementation phase, 
has led to notable increase in women’s involve- 
ment in small business entrepreneurial activity and 
improved family security. 

Although the Tanzanian government attempted 
to curtail informal sector activities in the late 
1980s-1990s as it transitioned from a socialist to 
a neoliberal state, it has since withdrawn austerity 
measures and attempts to regulate informal sector 
economic activity in part because people persis- 
tently and peaceably refuse to comply with restric- 
tive policies and in part because the value informal 
activities generate, particularly in urban areas, is 
essential to people’s survival. Work activities of 
women, children, and the elderly contribute new 
resources and services that benefit the state’s for- 
mal economic condition. 

Urban Muslim women’s informal sector entre- 
preneurial activities include preparing and selling 
homemade food for daily consumption as well as 
for religious events, dressing hair, running small 
shops, managing family restaurants, and engaging 
in petty trade. Women who operate small businesses 
often work with relatives or friends, and incorpo- 
rate childcare, mentoring, and training components 
into their activities. 

Professional and semi-professional women also 
run their own miradi (Kiswahili): small-scale, inde- 
pendently owned and managed income generating 
projects. Many have completed several years of sec- 
ondary and/or university training and, with access 
to capital, are able to initiate and sustain sewing 
projects, hair salons, bakeries, and wholesale busi- 
nesses. Muslim women in urban areas sometimes 
build cross-cultural business alliances that empha- 
size mutual trust beyond kinship relations (Tripp 
1989, 617). 
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Coastal women have long been involved in 
fishing-related tasks that complement male work. 
Zaramo and Wakwera Muslim women, for exam- 
ple, cook and sell food on the beach to fishermen 
returning from the sea, and sun dry or smoke fish 
that they then market in their own and neighbor- 
ing villages. Fish trading is now a major source 
of income generation for middle-aged women 
(Chando 2002, 33). Coastal and Zanzibari women 
weed, harvest, dry, and market seaweed, which 
requires little capital investment, is quite lucrative, 
and accords them with the opportunity to handle 
their own financial affairs (Msuya 1989, 34). 

Limits on women’s economic development 
include extensive family and household responsi- 
bilities, restricted mobility, insufficient access to 
credit and markets beyond the local community, 
lack of knowledge about corporate and public sec- 
tor procurement, and conservative attitudes toward 
gender roles. 
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KAREN A. PORTER 


Economics: Women’s Banks 


Overview 


The purpose of this entry is to discuss ways in 
which gender and gender relations inform bank- 
ing and finance activities in the Muslim world. The 
entry explores the rise of Islamic banking in the 
Muslim world, how increased attention to Islamic 
beliefs in banking has led bankers to focus on issues 
of gender relations, and what banks in some Islamic 
countries have done to address these issues. 


BANKING IN THE ISLAMIC WORLD 

Banking plays a central role in trade, finance, and 
investment for both corporate and personal trans- 
actions in the Islamic world, as it does in the rest of 
the world. Before most of the Islamic world came 
under the rule of Western powers, business trade 
and financing activities adhered to those allowed 
under Shari‘a law. During the time of colonial rule, 
most Islamic countries adopted banking systems 
and business models based on Western commercial 
practices. Since the Second World War, when most 
Muslim countries gained their independence from 
colonial rule, there have been gradual changes in 
business practices in some of these countries. Bank- 
ing systems have continued to rely for the most part 
on the banking systems that existed at the time of 
independence; however, the industry of Islamic 
finance and banking has often arisen alongside con- 
ventional banks. Real growth in the industry has 
been evident primarily since the early 1970s. As 
of 1997, more than $70 billion was being invested 
into the global economy by Muslim investors (Wil- 
son 1997, 1); the current estimate is closer to $200 
billion (Ali 2002). 


ISLAMIC BANKING 

Islamic banking is based on the economic and 
business philosophy of Islam. This philosophy 
encourages profit sharing and prohibits charging 
or paying interest. The rise of the Islamic banking 
industry can be attributed to the combined factors 
of a surge in Islamic self-identity, a growth in reli- 
gious piety, the end of colonialism, and the wealth 
generated by the oil boom in the early 1970s. 
Before this time, only a few merchant elites and 
ruling families had enough money to invest. Invest- 
ment opportunities were available to only these few 
families and individuals who used Western bank- 


ing services for their financial needs. This activity 
went largely unnoticed by the general population. 
Increases in oil revenues brought significant afflu- 
ence and surplus savings to the general populations 
of oil-rich states, most notably those in the Arab- 
ian Gulf states. As a result, questions arose about 
how to invest money in accordance with Islamic 
principles and the industry of Islamic banking and 
finance was born (Vogel and Hayes 1998). 

Though Islamic banking is based on religious 
beliefs, states are involved in their governance 
because of the need to interact with the interna- 
tional community. Governments of Islamic coun- 
tries support Islamic banking in different ways. In 
general, government support may be characterized 
in one of four ways (Vogel and Hayes 1998): 


1. Islamic countries that have pure Islamic finan- 
cial systems (Iran, Pakistan, Sudan) 

2. Islamic countries that support a dual banking 
system comprised of Western style conventional 
banks and Islamic banks (Bahrain, Brunei, 
Kuwait, Malaysia, Turkey, United Arab Emir- 
ates, Qatar) 

3. Islamic countries that do not encourage or dis- 
courage Islamic banking (Egypt, Yemen, Singa- 
pore, Indonesia) 

4. Islamic countries that deter Islamic banking 
(Saudi Arabia, Oman). 


Along with the rise of Islamic banking, Muslims 
have paid more attention to areas of life that, in 
the non-Islamic world, would not be relevant to 
banking in order to integrate beliefs with practices. 
In particular, the role of gender relations has been 
addressed in the banking sector. Utilization of banks 
by women in the Islamic world, as in any part of the 
world, depends largely on the cultural traditions of 
the country and women’s access to wealth requir- 
ing banking services. This entry focuses on coun- 
tries in the second category listed above, in which 
both conventional and Islamic banking systems are 
available because these are the countries in which 
women’s banks are most active. Additional consid- 
eration will be paid to Saudi Arabia, a country that 
does not actively promote Islamic banking, but is a 
leader in addressing gender relations in banking. 
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WOMEN AND WEALTH ACQUISITION IN 

ISLAMIC COUNTRIES 

Under Islamic law, a woman may acquire wealth 
in her own right. Women in Islamic countries 
acquire wealth through paid labor, trade, or inher- 
itance, just as women all over the world acquire 
wealth. Islam does not compel a woman to work 
for a living: in a pure Islamic economic and social 
system, a woman would have no need to work for 
a living. Islamic law has appointed someone to be 
responsible for a woman’s maintainance through- 
out her life through a series of familial obligations 
(father, husband, or other relation). Nevertheless, 
a mentally competent woman has the right to own, 
buy, sell, bequeath, or spend her wealth in any way 
she deems fit as long as that activity is allowable 
under Islamic law (<http://www.themodernreli- 
gion.com>, accessed 19 May 2004). The Prophet 
Muhammad’s (PBUH) first wife, Khadija, is known 
to have been a formidable businesswoman in her 
time; therefore, it is generally acknowledged that 
there is a precedent for Muslim women to par- 
ticipate in economic activity. The extent of wom- 
en’s participation in the workforce or in business 
activities, however, depends on cultural traditions 
and sometimes national law. In Saudi Arabia, for 
example, it is officially prohibited for women to 
work; however, a small number of women (about 
7 percent of the workforce) do participate at all 
levels (<http://countrystudies.us/saudi-arabia/3 3. 
htm>, accessed 16 December 2003). Moreover, it 
is estimated that 40 percent of the private wealth 
in Saudi Arabia is held by women (<http://www. 
undp-pogar.org/countries/country.asp?cid=16>, 
accessed 16 December 2003). At the other end of the 
spectrum, Lebanon and Dubai actively encourage 
participation of women in the workforce (<http:// 
observer.guardian.co.uk>, accessed 16 December 
2003). Although different countries exhibit differ- 
ent trends for participation of women in the work- 
force, the overriding fact remains that women do 
have access to assets and that access is growing, 
not diminishing, in today’s world. As more women 
join the workforce, demand for banking services 
geared toward women will only increase in the 
Islamic world. 

Women may also inherit wealth upon the death 
of their parents or spouse. The Qur’an states: “Men 
shall have a share in what parents and kinsfolk leave 
behind, and women shall have a share in what par- 
ents and kinsfolk leave behind” (4:7). That inheri- 
tance is the property of the woman alone, not of her 
spouse as well. Assets gained by a woman through 
inheritance depend on the wealth of the family; 
therefore, the range of inheritance is diverse. 


ECONOMICS: WOMEN’S BANKS 


GENDER ISSUES IN BANKING AND 

FINANCE 

Islamic law extends to areas of life that most 
Westerners no longer associate with religion, such 
as gender relations and business relations. These 
practices fall under the set of normative rela- 
tionships between human beings, or mu‘amalat, 
that are ultimately governed by the will of Allah 
(Waines, 65). In general, mu‘amalat obligations 
are not gendered activities except when specifically 
noted. Everyone is expected to follow these obliga- 
tions regardless of gender. For example, a mentally 
competent man or a woman may enter into a busi- 
ness contract and is obligated by law to honor the 
terms of that contract. If a person breaks the con- 
tract, a penalty is assessed without consideration of 
gender. Banking and financial services are not gen- 
dered activities per se under Islamic law; therefore 
women and men require access to the same kinds of 
services. Some banks may market specific products 
to women: this is not a matter of Islamic law but of 
marketing strategy. 

Gender relations matter in banking and finance 
because of the limitations as to the degree to which 
unrelated people of the opposite sex may interact. 
Under strict Islamic guidelines, unrelated men and 
women are prohibited from interacting with each 
other. There is some debate about whether or not 
this prohibition is required by law or encouraged 
by tradition; nevertheless, it is recognized that it 
is necessary to address the issue. Banking is tradi- 
tionally conducted face-to-face; therefore, it can 
be problematic for men and women to do busi- 
ness together in an Islamic environment. In most 
Muslim societies, unrelated women and men mix 
to a great degree in public even though it is not the 
preferred situation in Islam. Conventional banks 
have traditionally responded to this concern by 
designating separate areas staffed by women exclu- 
sively for women’s banking activity. These areas 
often have entrance doors separate from the men’s 
areas. Banks also offer telebanking and Internet 
banking services. Though not designed specifi- 
cally for women, these services assist women with 
banking activities because electronic banking does 
not require direct interaction with members of the 
opposite sex. 

Some banks have addressed the issue of gen- 
der relations by opening separate women’s only 
branches. Women’s branches are particularly com- 
mon in Saudi Arabia, where women are not permit- 
ted to work in the same room as men. The banking 
sector in Saudi Arabia is in fact considered to be 
the most advanced sector in that country in train- 
ing women to be managers not only of women’s 
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branches, but also divisional managers in the 
banks’ headquarters (http://www.washingtonpost. 
com/wp-adv/specialsales/spotlight/saudi/art14. 
html, accessed 16 December 2003). 

Whether or not gender separation is mandated 
by law or preferred by tradition, Islamic banks have 
taken the lead in addressing issues of gender rela- 
tions in banking activities. Many Islamic bankers 
believe that maintaining proper gender relations in 
the practice of Islamic banking is a prudent way to 
conduct business, and have organized banking ser- 
vices accordingly. An example of a separate wom- 
en’s branch may be found in Dubai Islamic Bank 
in Dubai, United Arab Emirates (UAE). Dubai 
Islamic Bank was formed in 1975 and was the first 
exclusively Islamic bank in the region. The bank 
has always offered ladies only sections, but opened 
its first exclusive ladies’ banking services branch, 
called Johara, in 2002. Three more ladies’ branches 
were opened in the UAE in 2003 (http://www. 
ameinfo.com, accessed 31 January 2004). Johara, 
meaning “jewel” in Arabic, is housed in a separate 
building built exclusively for the women’s bank. 
It is staffed by women, including a female security 
guard. Johara offers traditional banking services 
such as checking and savings accounts, housing 
and business loans, foreign exchange services, safe 
deposit boxes and a 24-hour telebanking service. 
In addition, customers receive a Visa Electron card, 
which is a debit card with worldwide access. The 
Visa Electron card also offers Johara customers dis- 
counts from health clubs, hospitals, schools, and 
retail outlets in the UAE. Johara does not limit its 
customers to UAE nationals, but offers services to 
any woman living in the UAE. 

In addition to its banking services, Johara strives 
to make the banking experience a pleasant one for 
women. Customers do not have to wait in lines: 
they enter the bank and walk directly to a customer 
service representative. The customer sits down 
while conducting banking business. If a customer 
needs to wait to see a manager, she sits in a com- 
fortable waiting area. The atmosphere inside the 
Johara building strives successfully to welcome the 
customer and to make her bank visit as comfort- 
able as possible. By dedicating buildings and pro- 
motional events exclusively to women’s services, 
Dubai Islamic Bank has both addressed the issue 
of gender relations in Islam and acknowledged the 
privileged place of women in a Muslim society by 
attending to their comfort. 

Increased attention to the particularities of 
Islamic law in all sectors of life has accompanied 
increased awareness of the role of women and the 
challenges of gender relations in the Islamic world. 
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The banking industry has taken the lead in address- 
ing these issues in Muslim societies. Many banks 
provide separate areas or buildings for women so 
that women and men are not required to interact in 
a banking setting. These banks offer the same bank- 
ing and financial services to women as to men. Such 
an environment provides not only banking services 
to women, but the opportunity for women to par- 
ticipate in the workforce while upholding Islamic 
values related to gender relations. 
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KAREN AHMED 


Education: Colonial 


Arab States 


In the nineteenth century, Europeans established 
a variety of schools in the Arab world, many of 
which were aimed at girls and women. Inspired 
by a push to world empire and evangelism in their 
own societies, as well as the education reforms of 
the Tanzimat in the Ottoman Empire, Europeans 
embraced missionary education as a method of dis- 
seminating their own social, religious, and political 
hegemony. As a consequence, as European nations 
began to formally take imperial control over the 
Arab states in the Middle East in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, an infrastructure of 
colonial education was already in place, assisting in 
the transition of power for the conquerors. 

However, the Ottoman Empire was not bereft of 
locally-initiated education for females, either. The 
Ottoman Public Education Law of 1869 (Ma‘arif-i 
‘Umumiye Nizamnamesi) mandated the expansion 
of a state-controlled school system in the empire, 
and pointed out the need for education for girls as 
well as schools for boys. By 1900, Ottoman second- 
ary schools (rushdiyyat) were operating throughout 
Greater Syria, and at least 20 percent of their teach- 
ers were women. Cities such as Jerusalem, Beirut, 
and Damascus had significant numbers of girls 
attending these schools; however, smaller towns 
such as Tyre, Acre, Hebron, and Aleppo were also 
outfitted with Ottoman institutions dedicated to 
expanding girls’ Islamic education, literacy, and 
domestic skills. Moreover, many of the empire’s 
minority populations took the initiative to create 
their own educational foundations as well. The 
Armenian and Greek Orthodox populations of Pal- 
estine and Syria, for example, created girls’ schools 
in both countries beginning in the 1840s. These 
schools allowed these minority groups to maintain 
control over the religious teachings of their schools, 
as well as promote burgeoning nationalist senti- 
ment among their daughters. 

The existence of both local and foreign educa- 
tional opportunities for girls established an era of 
competition and relatively large choices for those 
willing and able to surrender their daughters to 
schools. Driven by the religious revival of the early 
nineteenth century, European missionary organiza- 
tions were keen to evangelize non-Western popu- 
lations, and Arabs were no exception. Concurrent 


with male missionaries’ desires to control native 
men and bring them under their various churches’ 
sway, European women missionaries viewed them- 
selves as ideal conduits for their own societies’ 
values, mores, and expressions of faith into indig- 
enous cultures. It was with this spirit that Euro- 
pean women began to filter into the Arab world 
in the early nineteenth century to establish mission 
schools, something that would not have been pos- 
sible on a wide scale had the Ottomans not allowed 
for greater toleration of secular and non-Islamic 
education in the Tanzimat reforms. At the same 
time, this influx of foreigners determined to alter 
local faith and politics served as a potent catalyst 
for the expansion of locally-managed educational 
facilities. 

Under the auspices of Protestant organizations, 
such as the Church Missionary Society and the 
Kaiserwerth Deaconesses, as well as Catholic orga- 
nizations, such as the Terra Sancta Custody, Euro- 
pean missionary women came to the Middle East 
to teach Arab girls various Western subjects and 
Western styles of religion. Central to the project of 
colonial education in Arab states was the notion 
that indigenous girls should be discouraged from 
practicing their own cultures’ traditions. Rather, 
students were taught European methods of home- 
making, childrearing, and other domestic habits 
alongside learning colonial languages and religions. 
European Jewish groups, too, such as the Alliance 
israélite universelle opened schools aimed at Miz- 
rahi and Sephardi Jews in the Ottoman Empire, 
hoping to both extend European culture and values 
among their coreligionists in the Middle East, as 
well as promote Zionist identity. 

For girls, domestic arts, such as sewing, child- 
care, and housekeeping, made up the bulk of sub- 
jects in many mission schools in Arab lands in the 
nineteenth century. Europeans believed that their 
own styles of domestic hygiene and health care 
were superior, and that native traditions of cloth- 
ing and home accoutrements should be replaced by 
European styles as well. Literacy was taught pri- 
marily through the Bible, while many other sub- 
jects were ignored. Children were often educated 
in the languages of the mission body, making Eng- 
lish, German, and French, and, to a lesser extent, 
Italian, Swedish, Danish, and Russian, secondary 
languages in the region. Many mission schools, 
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however, held classes in Arabic and other native 
languages, particularly for their youngest wards. 

Colonial education was not restricted to children, 
either. Many European organizations extended their 
education programs to Arab women, in the shape of 
“mothers meetings” and other forms of adult out- 
reach. Such meetings combined Bible readings with 
tasks such as sewing, childcare classes, and other 
forms of hygiene instruction along a European 
model. Like schools aimed at children, missionaries 
hoped that the women they targeted for influence 
would take what they learned from the missionar- 
ies and instill those values into their own families. 
The work of the Alliance israélite universelle mir- 
rored that of many Christian organizations, creat- 
ing programs to educate local women in European 
methods of domestic science and childrearing. 

In the twentieth century, many colonial schools 
began to re-evaluate their curricula, introducing 
more advanced secular subjects, such as math- 
ematics and literature, for girls’ education. By the 
1920s, some of the most prominent schools in the 
Middle East were training girls for entrance exams 
to universities in Europe, such as Oxford and the 
Sorbonne, as well as teacher training colleges, such 
as that in Beirut. Although mission schools contin- 
ued to assert their primary duty as the modeling of 
Christian faith, modern imperialism was concerned 
with building a loyal native political base as well. 
Thus, European girls’ schools in the first half of the 
twentieth century were concerned with teaching 
skills that would serve the imperial body, as well 
as subsequent independent Arab nations. Girls 
learned European languages with more rigor, and 
were trained for gendered-female professions, such 
as teaching, nursing, and secretarial work. 

However, it was not only in European-managed 
schools that girls were given advanced educational 
opportunities. Muslim foundations, such as the 
Islamic Magqasid Society in Beirut and the Supreme 
Muslim Council in Jerusalem, established second- 
ary education for girls that successfully countered 
missionary activities in the area, expanding greatly 
upon the traditional kuttab schools and their edu- 
cational traditions of rote memorization and sole 
emphasis on religious learning. Girls who attended 
these schools were educated to be modern, nation- 
alistic, and pious young women, well versed in 
their religious obligations and well mannered role 
models for their generation. Foreign languages such 
as French and English were taught in the name of 
modernity, but Arabic was privileged, giving girls 
pride in their naive culture in a manner that no 
missionary schools conveyed. Moreover, domestic 
science was intimately linked to nationalist aspira- 
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tions, as girls were taught that their own indepen- 
dence, education, and abilities to instill wisdom 
into their future children’s developing minds would 
be key to their nations’ success as a whole. By the 
end of the colonial era in the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, girls’ education in the Arab states had been 
significantly advanced as a result of the labors of 
local and European educational institutions. 
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Nancy L. STOCKDALE 


Education: (Early through Late) Modern 


South Asia 


This entry discusses madrasas, traditional institu- 
tions of Islamic learning, for young Muslim women 
in a country in which Muslims form a minority. 

It is a widely held view, and held as a Quranic 
injunction, that seeking knowledge represents a rit- 
ual obligation and that Islam encourages learning 
for men and women alike. Since in the Indian con- 
text there are no historical precedents for having 
large-scale, public girls’ madrasas at the secondary 
or jamia level, recourse is taken to the historical 
precedent of the Prophet as the model teacher who 
paid special attention to women’s learning. Also, 
role models for women today are sought among 
the female Companions of the Prophet, especially 
‘Aisha, who plays an important role for defining 
the ideal Muslim woman. In a publication of the 
Jamaat-e-Islami-e-Hind entitled al-Jamiyat, the 
Prophet’s migration to Medina is mentioned as 
the historical founding moment for women’s edu- 
cation in Islam, because it was then that education 
became institutionalized. Generally, Islamic educa- 
tion is viewed as a purposeful act, endowed with 
the power to bring about the reformation of the 
individual and of society at large. Furthermore, 
education is seen as a process that can be adapted 
to meet new challenges and situations. 

Informal forms of education are important for 
understanding how women were taught in the past. 
During the Mamluk period, women were active in 
the field of madrasa education as financial bene- 
factors, founders, and supervisors. Since learned 
women are mentioned in historical sources, the 
question is how they were educated, because there 
seems to be no evidence that women taught or 
studied in the madrasas they were associated with. 
Instead, especially in learned families, the women’s 
husbands and male relatives are by and large seen 
as responsible for the education of their women 
(Berkey 1992). As a result, the education women 
received differed substantially from the educa- 
tion young men received in madrasas. As the main 
emphasis was laid on training the memory, this 
relatively one-sided experience ensured women’s 
exclusion from formally acknowledged positions 
in the educational and legal sectors. Similar mecha- 
nisms with regard to women’s partial and selec- 
tive inclusion in the public sphere and restrictions 


in the educational domain can still be discerned 
in girls’ madrasas today. However, the madrasas 
did not monopolize the educational sector. Despite 
the growing institutionalization of Islamic educa- 
tion, earlier forms of informal education continued 
to exist side by side with the madrasas. While at 
first glance home teaching and formalized educa- 
tion appear to represent opposites, in terms of their 
curriculum girls’ madrasas today still bear witness 
to earlier forms of home teaching. For example, 
subjects such as value education or adab, lessons 
in Muslim ritual or ibadat, together with a sub- 
ject called home science, which includes cooking, 
stitching, and embroidery, are still valorized in 
girls’ madrasas. 

Late nineteenth-century reformist ideas had 
an impact on the establishment of the first pub- 
lic schools for Muslim girls in India; prior to this 
period home teaching had been the preferred 
teaching method for young Muslim women. The 
reformist discourse on Muslim women’s educa- 
tion emerged against the background of upcoming 
nationalist trends among both Hindu and Muslim 
groups. The reformist discourses depict women as 
repositories of ethical and religious values, repre- 
senting the entire community’s moral standing. As 
non-Muslim powers were on the rise, the reformers 
witnessed what they considered not just a political 
but a moral decline. Establishing a link between the 
preservation of what they perceived as un-Islamic 
customs and women, they argued that women 
needed adequate guidance, to transform them into 
more competent wives and mothers. Besides these 
reformist ideas, the overall increase in literacy, the 
emerging Urdu print culture, and the democrati- 
zation of access to Islamic texts formed the back- 
ground against which public madrasas for Muslim 
girls rooted in the standardized madrasa curricu- 
lum known as the dars-e-nizami came into being. 

Investigating how Urdu writers present the his- 
tory of madrasa education, the extent to which 
Muslim authors identify with the Middle East 
is striking, as their accounts tend to sketch the 
history of Islamic education in the Middle East 
and in India as a continuum, although in India 
the “Madrasa Movement” emerged in reaction to 
the colonial encounter and the decline of Muslim 
rule in the nineteenth century. By the early twen- 
tieth century, most of the popular Islamic schools 
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of thought and Muslim organizations were repre- 
sented in the madrasa education system, such as 
the Deobandis, the Barelwis, the Ahl-e-hadith, the 
Jamaat-e-Islami and the Nadwatul Ulamaa. It is an 
often vented argument that the Muslim minority 
psychology represents the main reason for the com- 
ing into being of makatib and madrasas in India. 
The Indian constitution grants the “right to free- 
dom of religion,” along with “cultural and educa- 
tional rights for minorities.” As a result, Muslims 
were able to establish institutions of Islamic learn- 
ing, thus ensuring the preservation of Islam at 
a basic level in secular India; following Partition 
in 1947 Muslims had feared the manipulation of 
secularism on the part of the non-Muslim major- 
ity. With regard to the establishment of the first 
girls’ madrasas following Partition, some suggest 
that the 1975 Islamization of Education conference 
held in Jeddah (Saudi Arabia) was crucial. Subse- 
quently, the Muhammadiya Education Society was 
founded in Mumbai, and those associated with the 
society began to advocate the integration of Islamic 
and non-Islamic subjects in the madrasa curricula, 
along with promoting madrasa education for girls. 

Post-11 September 2001 girls’ madrasas played 
an important role in the media debates on terror- 
ism. English articles published in Muslim newspa- 
pers after this event often represented a response 
to the negative publicity on madrasas in the non- 
Muslim press. Even though most of the discussion 
did not deal with girls’ madrasas in particular, it is 
worth noting that after 11 September girls’ madra- 
sas were often mentioned as one of the positive 
developments in the field of madrasa education. 
While the non-Muslim media attempted to estab- 
lish a link between madrasa education and forms 
of violence, the Muslim media utilized examples 
of “modern” madrasas to show the new face of 
Islamic education, and among these modern insti- 
tutions of Islamic learning, girls’ madrasas found 
mention as the prime examples of how progressive 
madrasa education can be. 

Today there are different types of girls’ madra- 
sas at the secondary or jamia level. To begin with, 
there are girls’ madrasas that are called madrasas 
although their curriculum is not based on the stan- 
dardized madrasa curriculum known as the dars- 
e-nizami. In such cases the term madrasa is mostly 
synonymous with an Urdu school with some Islamic 
content. Generally modest dress is compulsory, the 
basic tenets of Islam are taught along with some 
Arabic, and books selected from the genre of so 
called advice literature for young women, like the 
late nineteenth-century Bihishti Zewar (Heavenly 
ornaments), or the Ladkion ka Islami Course (The 
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girls’ Islamic course), are prescribed for reading. 
These girls’ madrasas are reminiscent of the first 
public schools for Muslim girls that emerged in 
the early twentieth century, because they are not 
distinctly oriented toward studying Islamic theol- 
ogy. Second are girls’ madrasas that combine the 
respective state curriculum for secondary education 
with Islamic teaching. The degree to which Islamic 
subjects are taught varies, as the Islamic compo- 
nent may range from prescribing modest dress for 
girls and teaching religious knowledge (dini talim), 
to the inclusion of subjects such as Arabic and the 
history of Islam, and observing set prayer times. 
Third are girls’ madrasas rooted in the standard- 
ized madrasa curriculum known as dars-e-nizami 
that offer exclusively Islamic education for girls at 
the secondary level. However, in practice even the 
maadrasas of the third type often incorporate a mini- 
mum of non-Islamic subjects in their curriculum, 
such as mathematics, English, Hindi, and computer 
skills. 

As the transnational movement for the propaga- 
tion of Islamic faith known as the Tablighi Jamaat 
was founded in India, their views with regard to 
women and education deserve mention here. In a 
booklet entitled Women in the Field of Education 
(Yunus 1994), tabligh (preaching) is defined as an 
action based on the Prophet’s call to faith (dawah) 
and the efforts adopted by the Companions, carried 
out with the aim of reviving faith and the Prophet’s 
practice (sunna) among the believers, out of a per- 
ceived need for self reformation. Characteristic of 
the tablighi view concerning women’s education 
is the idealization of past role models combined 
with anxieties regarding new methods of teaching 
and new areas of studies. As women are seen as 
equal to men with regard to acquiring the rewards 
of matters pertaining to faith, if a woman wishes 
to acquire knowledge, female segregation (purdah) 
should not form a hindrance. A select few should 
pursue higher education so as to guide others with 
a view to reviving the Prophet’s sunna of the first 
century of Islam. The suggested method of teaching 
women entails that ulama should teach women at 
home from behind a curtain, and the women in turn 
should teach others in their locality. 

In practice, while officially the curriculum of 
the girls’ madrasa may be based on the dars-e- 
nizami, access to books and hence knowledge is 
often restricted and selective. For example, with 
regard to Islamic law only those sections from 
the prescribed books are studied that are deemed 
important for girls, such as questions related to 
marriage, divorce, child custody, and inheritance. 
Asa result, graduates only know Islamic law (figh) 
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as far as questions pertaining to women are con- 
cerned. Decisions regarding the content of what is 
taught are often informed by a particular under- 
standing of Islamic womanhood. Despite the fre- 
quently expressed wish to provide equal access to 
Islamic theology for women, the extent to which 
young women have access to certain subjects is, in 
fact, determined by the men in charge of running 
the madrasa. 

The underlying ideal of Islamic womanhood is 
closely linked with the madrasa’s educational aim 
of bringing about a sense of values or manners 
(adab) in the students. Although lessons in value 
education or adab may only take up a relatively 
small portion of the timetable, a sense of adab 
often permeates the everyday interactions in the 
girls’ madrasas. Hence, lessons in adab are not nec- 
essarily limited to the formally scheduled didactic 
activities taking place in the classroom. Introduc- 
ing the students to and grooming them in the rules 
laid out by the community’s understanding of adab 
appears to be pivotal for the madrasas’ educational 
aim of bringing about the reform (is/ah) of moral- 
ity (tkblaq) and actions (amal). The students and 
their families in turn may cherish hopes for upward 
social mobility by cultivating a visibly pious self, 
realized through arranged marriages into families 
of higher social standing or caste. After graduation, 
especially in rural areas where women have less 
access to sources of authority in Islamic matters, the 
madrasa students and graduates are often readily 
accepted as authorities on Islam. While the young 
women’s disregard for coeducational non-Islamic 
schools may be obvious, such negative views are 
nevertheless often paired with the assessment that 
nowadays upward social mobility requires some 
degree of exposure to worldly views. In line with 
this assumption, some communities deem it desir- 
able for girls below the age of purdah to study in 
non-Islamic schools. 

Even if girls’ sadrasas, despite their striving for 
recognition, may not yet be successful at becoming 
a vocal force in the official public sphere, being part 
of the larger project of providing Islamic education 
for those who would otherwise not receive educa- 
tion at all makes them an important effort in the 
realm of civil society. 
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MaArREIKE WINKELMANN 


Southeast Europe 


During the sixteenth to the twentieth centu- 
ries, women’s education in Southeastern Europe 
reflected the peripheral nature of the region, the 
late reforms of Ottoman Turkey and Austria, the 
diverse religious traditions, and the emergence of 
nation-states. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION: 

SIXTEENTH-EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

Muslim women in the Ottoman Empire did not 
have much access to the formal educational system. 
Young girls from rich families had private tutors. 
The few literate women became reciters of the 
Qur'an or followers of mystical orders, or occu- 
pied administrative positions in the Sufi Mevlevi 
Order. 

Christian women were educated within the 
church framework. As early as the seventeenth 
century, there was mixed training of young girls 
in some Bulgarian Catholic settlements. Women’s 
monastery schools were established in the area 
beginning in the early nineteenth century. They 
provided for elementary education but existed only 
for a short time because of prejudices that it was 
shameful and futile for women to study. Austrian 
Serbian women attended monastery-run elementary 
and secondary schools. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation for Serbian and Croatian children from the 
ages of 6 to 13 was introduced in Voyvodina and 
Banat in 1776, with secular curricula and vernacu- 
lar instruction for both boys and girls. In the new 
primary schools, young girls studied general educa- 
tion and housewifery. A very few girls advanced 
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to secondary schools that were less comprehensive 
than those for boys. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION: EARLY 
NINETEENTH-EARLY TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 

The nineteenth-century reforms known as the 
Tanzimat in the Ottoman Empire affected the edu- 
cation of Muslim and Christian women. In 1824, 
Mahmud II enacted compulsory primary education 
for all his subjects. Young Muslim girls attended 
primary religious schools (mektebs), but they did 
not have access to theological schools attached to 
mosques (medreses). After the proclamation of the 
Hatt-i Sharif of Gulhane, primary education was 
again declared compulsory and free of charge for 
all children over the age of 6 and they attended the 
municipal schools. These included women’s riisti- 
yes, primary schools lasting five-six years, that 
were followed in the 1870s by a three-year elemen- 
tary program, the idadie, as well as the seven-year 
islyahanes, handicraft schools. Open to young 
girls of all nationalities, schools were located in 
the big cities and offered many subjects, including 
languages, piano, and handwork. Muslim women 
studied in these schools for up to twelve years, as 
permitted by the Shariat (Islamic law). However, 
disregard for women’s potential continued in Mus- 
lim circles. Young women’s education was deemed 
a minor activity, secondary to their preparation to 
be wives and mothers. In 1869, riistiyes became 
secondary teacher training schools, with three-year 
courses, for Muslim and non-Muslim women. The 
syllabi were secular in orientation consisting of 
languages, mathematics, natural sciences, house- 
wifery, and handwork. 

The Young Turks 1908 coup d’état increased 
women’s access to primary and secondary schools 
with the belief that women were needed not only 
by their families but also by the nation. This coin- 
cided with the emergence of a women’s movement, 
which raised demand for female secular education 
but encountered intense religious opposition. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Greek 
and Serbian intelligentsia disseminated the ideas 
of the Enlightenment. Reformers Korais, Zonda- 
nos, Obradovich, and Mrazovich emphasized the 
need for women’s education on the basis of their 
future roles of mothers and educators and in terms 
of their participation in contemporary nationalist 
struggles. Yet Balkan intellectuals rarely expressed 
the idea that education was a women’s natural 
right. 

During the 1840s, Serbia conducted a reform of 
its educational system and the first girls’ schools 
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were founded. Despite state regulated six-year 
compulsory primary education, the percentage of 
students attending remained low (for example 11 
percent in 1884), among which young girls were 
rarities. Parents were of the opinion that girls did 
not need to be literate and that instead they should 
contribute to agricultural labor. In 1863 there were 
28 urban girls’ schools, significantly fewer in num- 
ber than boys’. Beginning in the 1850s their pro- 
gram was modernized, although it still bore some 
traditional elements. Serbian authorities enacted 
a series of laws on girls’ education between 1846 
and 1898. Pre-school education was introduced for 
girls, boys’ and girls’ primary school courses were 
standardized, and secondary schools were created. 
Initially boys’ and girls’ secondary schools were dif- 
ferent in structure and content. Thus, from 1863 to 
1898, the Higher Women’s School was a secondary 
school without the status ofa full high school. It was 
only at the beginning of the twentieth century that 
eight girls’ secondary schools were created in Serbia 
along with new opportunities for education in rural 
areas. The emergence of girls’ secondary education 
met with public dissatisfaction. Educated women 
were accused of neglecting their traditional labor 
responsibilities and their obligations as mothers 
and housewives. In addition, those who completed 
the available programs were viewed as lacking suf- 
ficient academic qualifications. No women’s move- 
ments existed to oppose these attitudes. 

In Bulgaria during the 1800s, girls’ education 
was dominated by parochial schools offering few 
secular subjects and with the teachers often being 
nuns. Still, by 1878 there were 90 primary schools 
and 19 elementary schools for girls. They trained 
teachers, interpreters, and translators, produced 
graduates who became involved in the nascent 
women’s movement, and activated the debate in 
favor of women’s education. After 1878, Bulgaria 
introduced state education and the first girls’ sec- 
ondary schools were established a year later. A 
number of acts between 1879 and 1909 ratified 
compulsory primary education for both sexes from 
the age of 6 to 14 in either municipal or Muslim 
minority schools. In 1910, of all children eligible for 
primary education, 67.8 percent attended school. 
Yet 53 percent of eligible girls did not enroll, due 
primarily to family opposition, poverty, poor com- 
munications, and overall negative stereotypes. Still 
fewer children were attending the Muslim minority 
schools. By the turn of the century, girls’ secondary 
education was equivalent to boys’ in both structure 
and content, and by r912 there were twelve girls’ 
schools with full and nine with abbreviated cur- 
ricula, and four coeducational secondary schools 
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as well as several girls’ pedagogical schools in Bul- 
garia. Supplementing these were a number of both 
state and privately owned vocational schools for 
teaching sewing, cooking, nursing, trades, agricul- 
ture, and housewifery. 

During the nineteenth century, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant missions in the Ottoman Empire 
created a network of girls’ schools, lyceums, and 
colleges. They followed French or American syllabi 
with a practical orientation. Roman Catholic pri- 
mary schools also existed in Serbia and Bulgaria, 
and there were Protestant colleges and secondary 
schools in Istanbul, Samokov, Lovech, Bitolya, and 
Salonika. By the 1880s, their graduates formed 
part of the intellectual elite of Bulgarian, Greek, 
Armenian, Jewish, and Muslim women — the lat- 
ter graduating primarily from Protestant colleges 
in Istanbul and Izmir. After the 1890s, these col- 
leges in Bulgaria, Romania, and Greece lost out in 
competition for students with the new state-owned 
schools. 

Serious changes took place in female education 
in Southeastern Europe after the First World War. 
Compulsory education became universal and the 
educational system was modernized and democ- 
ratized during the interwar period. In the 1920s- 
19308, the numbers of girls’ schools and of female 
students increased. Despite the fact that some girls 
from rural villages and the mountainous regions 
of Turkey, Bulgaria, Albania, and Greece gradu- 
ated from basic and secondary schools, these areas 
still lagged behind with high rates of illiteracy and 
low rates of enrollment. The secondary schools’ 
curricula preserved gender differences: girls were 
learning pedagogy and needlework, and boys were 
learning military drills. The government of Kemal 
Atatiirk (1923-9) in Turkey established new secu- 
lar secondary girl’s schools — lycées and pedagogic 
schools — and supported young women’s courses 
in drawing, needlework, music, and housekeeping. 
These innovations faced strong opposition from the 
Muslim clergy and fundamentalist critics. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATION: MID- TO LATE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 

During the 1940s to the 1980s Greece and Tur- 
key kept their educational traditions although 
many reforms in primary and secondary voca- 
tional education were enacted. Compulsory edu- 
cation reached more girls and lasted longer: from 
five years in the 1950s to eight years in the 1980s. 
Rates of female participation increased especially 
in primary and in secondary vocational-technical 
schools. At the same time, the female participa- 
tion ratio still remained lower with girls’ secondary 
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education impeded by religious biases and poverty; 
few women therefore graduated from higher level 
schools. During the 1950s a religious offensive was 
launched against women’s rights in Turkey and 
resulted in a number of Muslim families refusing to 
educate their daughters. In response, the Turkish 
government abolished coeducation and permitted 
women to wear headscarves in the schools. 

During the Cold War, the Soviet educational sys- 
tem was imposed in the Communist Bloc countries 
of Bulgaria, Albania, and Romania. Schools and 
their staff came under state control, subject content 
and methods of teaching were standardized, and 
curricula were secularized. Learning Communist 
ideals became a priority and ideological topics were 
introduced in classrooms. The totalitarian states 
promoted equal opportunities and democratized 
access of children to schools: students paid low 
or no fees, obtained free textbooks at the primary 
level, were housed in state hostels and boarding 
houses, and given scholarships. The Communist 
regimes proclaimed gender equality and encour- 
aged women’s education on all levels, primary and 
secondary, general and vocational, and introduced 
evening and extramural classes. However, during 
this period, with its focus on large-scale reforms at 
the centers of societies, the education of children 
from minority, village, and peripheral areas was 
marginalized, which in turn adversely affected the 
education of Muslim girls as well as others. 

After the disintegration of the Soviet Union in 
1989 and the empowerment of new national parlia- 
ments, all countries from the region adopted liberal 
principles of education. The principles included 
racial, gender, and religious equality; a commit- 
ment to meeting social and individual needs, the 
latter focusing on students’ interests, talents, and 
abilities; secularism; coeducation; and cooperation 
between school and family. In former Communist 
states a curricular reform was implemented. Enroll- 
ment rates reached 99 percent in primary schools, 
70 percent in junior high schools, and 55 percent 
in academic secondary and vocational technical 
schools. Primary education is nearly universally 
available and gender equitable in terms of gross 
access. Despite that, male enrollment rates still 
exceed those for females among the 7 to 10-year- 
old age group. However, participation rates among 
11 to 14-year-olds has increased substantially with 
gender parity at this level of education remaining 
fairly consistent. At the upper secondary level, 
female and male participation rates are closely 
proximate, with female rates even exceeding those 
of males (by 62.3 percent to 59.9 percent in Roma- 
nia in 1994). 
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Table 1. Primary Education in Southeastern Europe: Duration, Population Enrollment Ratios 

country duration of duration gross gross gross gross 

compulsory of primary enrollment enrollment enrollment — enrollment 

education education ratio (%) ratio (%) ratio (%) ratio (%) 

(years) (years) total, 1990 female, 1990 total, 1996 _— female, 1996 
Turkey 8 5 99 96 107 104 
Albania 8 8 100 100 107 108 
Bulgaria 8 4 98 96 99 98 
Croatia 8 4 85 84 87 87 
Greece 9 6 98 98 93 93 
Moldova II 4 93 93 97 97 
Romania 8 4 91 91 103 103 
Slovenia 8 4 108 98 98 
Macedonia 8 8 99 98 99 98 
Yugoslavia 8 4 72 73 69 70 


Source: UNESCO 2000, 140-3. (Blanks mean no information.) 


Table 2. Secondary Education in Southeastern Europe: Duration, Population Enrollment Ratios 


country duration duration gross gross gross gross 
of general of general enrollment — enrollment enrollment — enrollment 
education, education, ratio (%) ratio (%) ratio (%) ratio (%) 
lower upper total, 1990 ~=— female, 1990 _—_—stotal, 1996 __— female, 1996 
(years) (years) 
Turkey 3 3 47 37 58 48 
Albania 4 78 72. 38 38 
Bulgaria 4 4 75 77 77 76 
Croatia 4 4 46 81 82 80 
Greece 3 3 93 92 95 96 
Moldova 5 2 80 83 80 82 
Romania 4 4 92 92 78 78 
Slovenia 4 4 91 92 93 
Macedonia 4 56 55 63 62 
Yugoslavia 4 4 63 64 62 64 


Source: UNESCO 2000, 148-51. (Blanks mean no information.) 


CONCLUSION: WOMEN’S LITERACY IN 

SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 

The elimination of women’s illiteracy in South- 
eastern Europe in the 1950s was late by comparison 
to that of men or with regard to Western Europe. 
Greece and the Croatian lands led in this effort, Bul- 
garia soon caught up after its intense acceleration, 
and Serbia and Albania were left behind. Overall, 
urban women were more literate than rural women, 
Christian women more literate than their Muslim 
counterparts, Roman Catholics and Protestants 
more than Orthodox Christians, and Jewish and 
Armenian women more literate than the remaining 
nationalities. 
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GEORGETA NAZARSKA 


Sudan 


Processes of education in modern Sudan under- 
score tradition yet reflect Western influence. Two- 
thirds of the population of Sudan live in the north 
and profess Sunni Islam. One-third of the popu- 
lation live in the south and practice indigenous 
beliefs and Christianity. During the first half of the 
twentieth century Sudan was under British colo- 
nial rule. Primary education was offered to women 
in Qurdnic schools in the north and in Christian 
mission schools in the south. Secondary and higher 
education were offered in institutions established 
on the British model (Beshir 1969). Following 
independence in 1956, the Sudanese government 
assumed control of schools in the south. From 1983 
forward, north/south civil war interrupted formal 
education in the south for both boys and girls. 
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The position of women in Sudan is determined not 
only by legislation but also by economic, cultural, 
and social factors. There are differences in stan- 
dards of living, levels of education, occupational 
structure, and social stratification between rural and 
urban centers. A rural location has many disadvan- 
tages: parental illiteracy, poor economic conditions, 
and negative attitudes toward women’s education. 
Notwithstanding Islamic traditions of low status 
and seclusion for women, Muslims do encourage 
rudimentary education for their daughters. 

During the 1960s, girls accounted for 9 percent 
of primary enrollments, 2 percent of secondary, and 
less than 1 percent of higher education. By 1990, 
the female proportion had climbed to 40 percent 
of primary, 20 percent of secondary, and 10 per- 
cent of higher education (UNESCO 1990). While 
Sudan and other predominantly Islamic countries 
have a significant gender gap in educational sys- 
tems, that Sudan has moved this far in a single 
generation suggests that earlier cultural constraints 
against equal treatment for women have eroded. 
Rapid urbanization, increased exposure to world 
media, and a wider range of employment opportu- 
nities for women in urban areas have contributed to 
this erosion, as witnessed by generally higher 
education participation rates for girls in the urban 
areas. In the countryside, where the standard of 
living is lower and fewer opportunities for non-agri- 
cultural labor exist, religious and cultural inhibi- 
tions against educating girls remain much stronger. 

In modern Islamic societies, educational institu- 
tions are structured in ways that ensure different 
destinies for men and women. The proportion of 
women completing college and ascending to posi- 
tions of responsibility, power, and wealth has 
increased in recent decades, yet significant differ- 
ences still exist between the educational conditions, 
expectations, and experiences of women and men. 
Among Muslims in particular, men are still seen 
as more naturally fit for social and family 
leadership roles. At all levels of schooling, the curri- 
culum is cast in such a way as to represent politi- 
cal and cultural achievement as essentially male 
enterprises. Women are represented according to 
the male image of women, and the special human 
attributes regarded as feminine are less celebrated 
in the literature than are so-called male or Islamic 
traits. 


GENDER AND OUTCOMES 

Outcomes of schooling in Sudan reflect the cul- 
tural and religious differences imposed on male 
and female students. In 2003, the estimated adult 
literacy rate in Sudan was 71 percent for males 
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and 50.5 percent for females (CIA 2005). How- 
ever, major aid agencies estimated in 1998 that the 
functional literacy rate among women in southern 
Sudan could be as low as ten percent. According to 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, only 6 percent 
of teachers in southern Sudan have received formal 
teacher training. 

Educational institutions reflect a reinforcement 
of stereotypic male and female roles. Nationwide, 
for example, most primary teachers are women 
and most school administrators are male. In the 
nation’s colleges and universities only 0.2 percent 
of full professors are women. At the college level, 
female students report a feeling communicated to 
them in words, looks, and gestures that they are not 
being taken seriously by their male colleagues and 
instructors (Duany 1996). 

In all fields of higher education, male students 
are the majority. The enrollment for women in 
higher education is still heavily slanted toward 
social sciences, education, languages, and human- 
ities. Men outnumber women by significant per- 
centages in mathematics, science, business, and 
engineering. 


EVOLUTION OF SUDANESE WOMEN’S 

EDUCATION 

In both northern and southern Sudan, rural 
girls still are likely to be discouraged from educa- 
tion, since they are expected to work at household 
chores, to marry at puberty, and then to bear chil- 
dren. Urban families are discovering that an edu- 
cated female can be an asset, since she may then 
earn an income and generally will improve the 
health and well-being of the family (Duany 1996). 
In assimilating Western education, however, the 
Sudanese female by her educated circumstance 
becomes a woman of two worlds, yet belonging to 
neither. Accepted practice in modern Sudanese edu- 
cation has been to discard what is African in favor 
of Western ways. In recent decades Sudanese schol- 
ars are rediscovering the rich diversity of Sudanese 
cultures, languages, arts, and traditions and pursu- 
ing them academically. 

A special challenge during the stages of recov- 
ery from decades of civil war will be to advance 
literacy among women in southern Sudan. While 
conditions of civil war have withheld opportunities 
for schooling from generations of southern Suda- 
nese, they also have changed many gender-based 
expectations and responsibilities. 
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Turkey 


Girls in Turkey have had legal access to education 
since the mid-nineteenth century, but the struggle 
to raise female school attendance and literacy rates 
to equal those of males continues in the twenty-first 
century. Although the 1869 Regulation for Public 
Education and subsequent reform measures aimed 
to standardize access to formal education through- 
out the Ottoman Empire, lack of funds and trained 
teachers prevented the achievement of educational 
goals. These efforts continued under the Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress (1908-18) and became 
a major part of the government’s modernization 
program after the establishment of the Turkish 
Republic (1923). 

Girls’ education was a priority for Atatiirk’s 
government. Atatiirk’s vision of the “new” Turk- 
ish woman was one who was literate, one who 
would play a greater economic and social role in 
the Republic. To that end, the ministry of educa- 
tion assumed control of formal education — pub- 
lic, private, and religious — and instituted five-year 
compulsory, free primary (ilkokul) education for 
both boys and girls. Secondary education remained 
voluntary and was divided into two parts of three 
years each: middle (ortaokul) and high school (lise). 
Vocational schools were usually gender-segregated. 
Girls’ institutes (kiz enstitiisii) offered training tra- 
ditionally associated with women: home econom- 
ics, childcare, sewing, and health care, but teacher 
training as secondary education was available to 
young women through a six-year primary school 
teacher-training program and, after 1940, through 
village institutes (kdy enstitiisii). From 1923 to 
1932 girls’ enrollment nearly doubled at the pri- 
mary level and increased nearly 9 percent at the 
secondary level (Szyliowicz 1973), yet there was 
a dearth of middle schools for girls. Coeducation, 
though unpopular, provided part of the solution to 
the problem of access. Introduced at the university 
level in 1923, coeducation was implemented in 
middle schools in 1927 but was not expanded into 
high school until the mid-1930s (Z. Arat 1994). 
In larger cities where funding was available, the 
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government established separate schools for girls 
and boys. 

Despite expanding educational opportunities, 
female literacy continues to lag behind that of 
males. Though more prevalent in recent decades, 
preschool and kindergarten education remains vol- 
untary. A 5 percent drop in girls’ primary school 
enrollment in the 1950s reflected lax enforcement, 
but enrollment rebounded in the 1960s and 1970s, 
with numbers rising from 62,954 in 1923-4 to 
4,769,229 in 2000-1 (Winter 1984, Akyiiz 2001). 
The number of girls graduating from vocational 
schools climbed from 143 in 1927 to 96,818 in 
2001. In the 19908, imam hatip schools, the tra- 
ditional preserve of male students training for reli- 
gious professions, were opened to girls, even though 
women cannot yet practice those professions, and 
attracted female students from the more traditional 
segments of society. In 1997, in part to combat the 
rise of Islamic fundamentalism and the popularity 
of imam hatip schools, compulsory education was 
increased to eight years. 

The 1997 Basic Education Law (Law 4306) com- 
bined the primary and middle school levels to create 
a new eight-year diploma program. The new legal 
requirement was accompanied by a government- 
funded program of school construction, including 
the construction of free regional boarding primary 
schools to house students from low-income and 
rural families. By 2000, 35.5 percent of the board- 
ing students were girls. The government also pro- 
vided educational materials to all students, and free 
lunch and uniforms for poor children. Within a few 
years of implementing the eight-year program, 88.5 
percent of school-aged girls were participating in 
compulsory basic education (CEDAW 2003). 

While enrollments of, and government aid for, 
poor and rural students increased, obstacles to girls 
achieving an equitable education persist. By 1999, 
girls’ lise enrollment was still less than half that of 
boys and there are half as many vocational and 
technical high schools for girls as for boys (Dilger 
2004). Low-income and rural girls are more likely 
to leave school before completing primary school. 
In the south and southeast, rural girls face addi- 
tional challenges caused by the ongoing Kurdish 
conflict, lack of funds, and traditional social values. 
Often, families view schooling as a distraction from 
family and community duties, and are concerned 
about protecting the girl’s — and the family’s — 
honor as she approaches puberty, showing reluc- 
tance to let their daughters participate in coeduca- 
tional classrooms or ride school buses with boys, 
and resisting the state dictum that girls may not 
wear headscarves at school (Levine 2005). As part 
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of its Millennium Development Plan, Turkey has 
made educational parity between men and women 
a social goal and campaigns by both governmental 
and non-governmental groups have targeted rural 
families and encourage them to allow their daugh- 
ters to attend school. 

There are other positive trends. Adult literacy 
education began in the early Republic with Peoples’ 
Houses (Halk Evi) and “national schools,” and con- 
tinues today with distance education in the form of 
Open Schools. Begun in 1997, the Open Schools 
help adults complete the eight-year diploma or pur- 
sue education beyond the primary level. In 2001-2, 
41.4 percent of adults participating in Open Primary 
Schools were women; women participated in the 
Open High Schools (32.6 percent) and Open Voca- 
tional and Technical High Schools (30 percent). In 
addition, informal adult education programs focus 
on providing literacy and vocational training for 
women in the eastern and southeastern regions. 

Turkey has made great strides in providing for 
the education of women by increasing the types of 
schooling available to girls. Literacy campaigns, 
particularly in the last two decades, have been 
aimed at improving educational access for girls 
and women in traditional families in the south and 
southeast. Overall gains in female literacy have 
been substantial: literacy rates for females over age 
I5 were 4.7 percent in 1927 and climbed to 78.4 
percent by 2001 (as compared to 94.4 percent for 
males) (CEDAW 2003). Nevertheless, female edu- 
cation lags behind that of males. 
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Education: National Curricula 


Israel and Palestine: Gender and the 
Schooling of Palestinians 


The schooling of Palestinians has historically 
been undertaken by a succession of non-Palestin- 
ian political regimes, leaving Palestinians with lim- 
ited control over school curricula. Struggles and 
controversies over the “knowledge” included in 
Palestinian curricula are indicative of the political 
forces — local, regional, and global - that affect con- 
temporary Palestinian society. Within the national 
contexts in which Palestinians live — and particu- 
larly in Israel and the Palestinian West Bank and 
Gaza Strip which are here reviewed — school cur- 
ricula operate as highly contested and contentious 
spaces. In these two contexts, competing notions of 
the nation, social difference, and gender are con- 
structed and deconstructed, debated, legitimized, 
or discarded. The battle over curriculum and 
textbooks is heavily imprinted with power strug- 
gles that contend over the shaping of Palestinian 
subjectivities. 

Since British mandatory Palestine’s political dis- 
memberment in 1948, schools serving the Palestin- 
ian Arab citizens living in Israel depend on national 
curricula developed by the ministry of education. In 
Israel, Palestinian Arab and Jewish students study 
in ethnically segregated and highly unequal school 
systems. Al-Haj points out that the curriculum used 
in schools serving Palestinians “has been sanitized 
of any national content” and that “there has been 
no attempt to foster a civic culture in which the 
Arab citizens are a separate but equal component” 
(2005, 52). Schools for Palestinians are banned 
from commemorating national Palestinian events 
such as the Nakba (Catastrophe), which marks 
the dismemberment of Palestine in 1948 and the 
displacement and destruction of entire Palestinian 
communities (Adalah 2003). 

The State of Israel’s discriminatory practices 
result in the allocation of meager resources and 
inadequate budgets to Palestinian schools (Human 
Rights Watch zoor). Benavot and Resh (2003) 
found that many Arab schools limit the offering of 
advanced high school courses in the humanities and 
the social sciences, with Palestinian Arab students 
having to choose almost exclusively mathematics 
and the sciences. These subjects are usually taught in 
lecture mode without basic laboratory equipment. 


Statistics show that Palestinian female students suc- 
cessfully graduate from high school at higher rates 
than their male counterparts. Some view these 
trends as capturing the modernizing effects of the 
Israeli educational system on gender roles within 
a dominantly patriarchal Palestinian Arab society, 
liberating women “to transform their society and 
act as agents of gender role and social change” 
(Hertz-Lazarowitz and Shapira 2005, 178). Oth- 
ers, however, point out that the gendered effects of 
institutionalized discrimination in Israel lower the 
holding power of schools and the economic returns 
on schooling, particularly for Palestinian men for 
whom income returns for each additional year of 
schooling is negligible beyond the eighth grade 
(Klinov 1990). Palestinian men drop out at higher 
rates than women and are more likely to join the 
labor market at a young age as unskilled workers 
(Sa’di and Lewin-Epstein 2001). Unemployment 
rates are higher among educated Palestinians, 
creating an inverse relationship between educa- 
tion, occupation, and income, whereby Palestin- 
ians enter jobs below the level of their educational 
attainment (Lewin-Epstein and Semyonov 1993). 
The lower quality of curricula in Arab schools, 
and their disconnect from occupational mobility, 
are part of the broader reproduction of marginal- 
ity and subordination of Palestinians in the Israeli 
economy and polity, exacerbating ethnic, class, and 
gender stratification and reinforcing internal patri- 
archal relations. 

The persisting emphasis on national, cultural, 
and religious narratives within the broader context 
of the conflict between Palestinians and Israel lim- 
its the critical examination of gender perspectives 
in school curricula. The contradictions and ten- 
sions that underpin gender roles and gender power 
inequities remain largely unexamined within Israeli 
schools (Tatar and Emmanuel 2001). Some argue 
that the state is reluctant to engage with aspects 
of Palestinian culture which may be perceived and 
resisted as an intrusion into the social fabric of a 
national minority. Yet, state curricula effectively 
reinforce patriarchal structures through the develop- 
ment of differential textbooks for Muslims, Druze, 
and Beduin Palestinians as discrete and essentialized 
sociocultural communities served by their respec- 
tive sub-school systems. Such curricular policies 
aim to foster differential and mutually exclusive 
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identities that normalize the political fragmenta- 
tion of the Palestinian society in Israel, facilitating 
state control (Al-Haj 1995). Further, Palestinian 
community associations and educational leaders 
have generally shied away from addressing prevail- 
ing power inequities that pervade school practices. 
For instance, access to executive positions within 
school administration serving Palestinians remains 
associated with male-dominated power networks, 
often keeping women in the community from exer- 
cising educational leadership, particularly in high 
schools (Mazawi 1996). 

In the Palestinian West Bank and Gaza Strip - 
controlled respectively by Jordan and Egypt from 
1948 to 1967, and since then by Israel — schools 
operate under a different set of political constraints. 
Until the mid-1990s, two national curricula were in 
effect, Jordanian in the West Bank and Egyptian 
in the Gaza Strip. The Israeli occupation authori- 
ties maintained these curricula while amending or 
censoring textbooks. Moughrabi observes that the 
“word ‘Palestine’ was removed from textbooks, 
maps were deleted, and anything Israeli censors 
deemed nationalist was excised” (2001, 6). 

The first national Palestinian curriculum was 
developed following the establishment of the Pales- 
tinian Authority in 1994 over parts of the West Bank 
and the Gaza Strip. This meant not merely revising 
the incoherent components of previous curricula, 
but further offering for the first time a curriculum 
reflecting a vision of history, land, community, and 
self that would be inclusive of the experiences of 
diverse Palestinian groups including gender and 
religious groups, refugees, returnees, Beduin com- 
munities, rural inhabitants, urban elites, and the 
diaspora. Exacerbated by the pending conflict and 
more particularly by the deterioration of political 
negotiations with Israel since 2000, many central 
issues were left unsettled and unresolved in the new 
textbooks. This includes the lack of agreed upon 
international borders between Israel and a Palestin- 
ian state, the expansion of Israeli settlements on Pal- 
estinian lands, the right of return for refugees, and 
sovereignty over Jerusalem. The difficulties associ- 
ated with the development of a Palestinian curricu- 
lum under these conditions were well captured by 
al-Jirbawi: “Which Palestine should we teach? Is 
it historical Palestine with its comprehensive geog- 
raphy, or is it Palestine that would result from the 
accords signed with Israel? And how should Israel 
be treated, is it just a neighbor or is it a state built on 
the ruins of most of Palestine?” (1997, 454). 

The Palestinian national curriculum plan was 
made public in 1996 by the Palestinian Curricu- 
lum Development Centre (PCDC). The subject 
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guidelines were released in 1999 and textbooks 
were introduced over a six-year period beginning 
in 2000. Upon publication, the textbooks drew 
heated international exchanges and criticism, a 
“battle of the textbooks” of sorts. This was mainly 
due to controversial allegations regarding the text- 
books’ lack of representation of Israel, Zionism, 
Jews, Judaism, and peaceful relations (Moughrabi 
2001, Brown 2002a, 2002b, Da’Na 2007). 

The new curriculum plan is seen as “an important 
component in the [exercise] of educational sover- 
eignty by the Palestinian people” (Abu-Lughod 
1997, 7). It foresees three stages of schooling: a 
“preparatory stage” lasting four years and starting 
at age five; an “empowerment stage” lasting five 
years; and a “take off stage” lasting three years and 
ending at age 17. The “take off stage” avoids the 
dichotomy between academic and vocational tracks 
by providing an inter-disciplinary “academic-tech- 
nical” common core. 

The plan stipulates that Arabic will continue to 
be taught as the national language but English will 
also be emphasized, with the possibility of teaching 
French or Hebrew as a third regional language. The 
plan also criticizes the fragmentation resulting from 
the joint use of Jordanian and Egyptian curricula, 
and views neither as acceptable as a basis for a new 
Palestinian curriculum (al-Jirbawi 1997, 444-5). 
Devising a new and unified Palestinian social sci- 
ence and civic education curriculum is thus per- 
ceived as “one of the most important means, if not 
the most important, to ensure the integration of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip” (ibid., emphasis in 
original). 

A gender analysis of PCDC Palestinian school 
textbooks introduced since 2000 was recently 
undertaken by the Georg Eckert Institute for Inter- 
national Textbook Research. Variations in the way 
gender is depicted emerge across subjects. Multiple 
conceptions of gender roles were found to coex- 
ist alongside each other, reflecting the broader 
ideological tensions within which this curriculum 
is debated within Palestinian society and among 
donor countries which finance the reconstruc- 
tion of Palestinian education. For instance, in the 
Islamic Education textbooks for Grades 1-3 and 
6-8, Reiss points out that “all women and almost 
all girls—even prepubescent girls — are depicted with 
veils and clothes which cover them from head to 
toe, even in a home setting” (2004, 6). Nordbruch 
analyzes several textbooks. Regarding the National 
Education textbook for the elementary grades he 
observes that “girls and boys as well as women and 
men are depicted in similar surroundings, poten- 
tially occupied with identical activities. While 
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women above school age can be seen both veiled 
and unveiled, no girl of the pupils’ age is shown 
veiled, with the exception of illustrations show- 
ing a boy and a girl during religious instruction.... 
[I]llustrations in the textbooks consistently mirror 
situations in mixed schools in which girls and boys 
share desks, lessons and activities” (2002a, 3; see 
also Nordbruch 2004). 

In the case of the Civic Education textbooks 
used in Grades 1-9, Nordbruch observes that “the 
presentation of women and men in their respec- 
tive activities breaks away from traditional gen- 
der roles and mostly avoids depictions of women 
which could be seen as strengthening patriarchal 
structures.” For example, in illustrations dealing 
with housework, education, and employment, men 
and women, and to a large extent children, “are 
presented as equal parties” (Nordbruch 2002b, 
5). Reviewing the Population Education textbook 
for Grade 11, he points out that the authors fre- 
quently refer to the equality of women as being 
a central goal for Palestinian society (Nordbruch 
2002C¢), 

Abu Nahleh’s 1996 study, Gender planning, 
vocational education and technical training (VETT) 
in Palestine, sheds critical light on the gendered 
aspects of the much neglected vocational high 
school programs. Abu Nahleh found that VETT 
programs are “underdeveloped and fragmented,” 
especially organizationally, due to staff employ- 
ment policies which result in an overrepresentation 
of women in the lower administrative echelons and 
the absence of gender aware career guidance, and 
economically, being “almost non-functional” and 
disconnected from infrastructural and labor mar- 
ket needs. Abu Nahleh also found that high school 
“streaming” (tracking) is associated with the repro- 
duction of existing gender, spatial, and socioeco- 
nomic disparities in the wider Palestinian society. 
Students’ knowledge of VETT opportunities was 
based more on information derived from informal 
sources (such as family members and friends) than 
from institutional sources (such as community col- 
leges and schools). Girls had even less knowledge 
and information about VETT, being more depen- 
dent than boys on informal sources (Abu Nahleh 
1996, 69). 

Particularly revealing is Abu Nahleh’s discus- 
sion of the schools’ organizational culture and the 
way it marginalizes married high school female 
students. Married girls were granted the right by 
the Palestinian ministry of education to continue 
their high school studies although this is not consis- 
tently enforced. Yet, ministerial rules require girls, 
but not boys, to wear a mandatory school uniform, 
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thus accentuating the gender bias within the system 
(ibid., 136-40). 

The bulk of existing research on Palestinian cur- 
ricula remains focused on its contributions to state 
formation, nation-building, economic develop- 
ment and employment, and more recently to peace 
education. The continued Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip, its internal dislocation 
of Palestinian areas, harsh economic conditions, 
curfews, military operations, school closures, the 
arrest of educators and senior ministry of educa- 
tion officials, and the disjoining of Gaza from the 
West Bank all negatively impact and challenge 
the feasibility of a coherent process of curriculum 
planning and implementation (Al-Haq 2005). At 
the same time, Palestinian educators appear to 
be entrenched in a generic educational discourse 
that avoids broader issues of social justice and the 
questioning of gender barriers within Palestinian 
society. Educational leaders remain rather silent 
on the hegemonic underpinnings of a patriarchal 
Palestinian social order and its implications for 
the formulation of a liberating, socially just, and 
inclusive Palestinian educational philosophy. Some 
argue that avoiding explicit reference to these issues 
lessens the potential for conflict with ideologically- 
minded groups, whether conservative, nationalist, 
or Islamic, active within Palestinian society. Pales- 
tinian curriculum planners navigate a difficult and 
largely uncharted territory. Issues of social change 
and transformation are politically volatile in terms 
of the resistance and opposition they may trigger 
from various quarters. 

Non-governmental educational organizations, 
research centers, and grassroots networks, some 
already active under the Israeli military occupa- 
tion, are intensively involved in curriculum devel- 
opment, whether that related to specific subject 
matters or to informal curricular activities (such as 
citizenship education, aesthetic education, commu- 
nity development, and preschool and kindergarten 
curricula). They bring new voices and concerns into 
the education of Palestinian children and youth 
beyond the formal aspects of curriculum planning 
by the ministry of education. Moreover, reconnect- 
ing curriculum planning and empirical educational 
research within schools is a long-standing concern, 
the absence of which had devastating impact on 
the quality of teacher education, teaching, and 
learning. In this field, for instance, the Al Qattan 
Centre for Educational Research and Development 
(QCERD) in Ramallah (West Bank) and its affiliate 
in Gaza City (Gaza Strip) tried to introduce new 
curricula and critical thinking teaching modules in 
various subjects. The QCERD also spearheaded the 
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introduction of action research and ethnographic 
research into Palestinian schools, making available 
to researchers, educators, and policymakers an 
array of Arabic and locally adapted professional 
sources and curriculum development strategies. 
These tools seek ways to facilitate the generation 
of new approaches and insights into self-reflective 
and critical discourses of policy and practice (see 
<http://www.qattanfoundation.org/>). 
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ANDRE Extras MAzAwI 


Sudan 


The post-colonial challenge in Sudan, as in 
many African nations, has been to create a unified 
educational system, a standardized national curri- 
culum, and equal access for all citizens. Reforms 
in the early 1990s established a national Islamic 
curriculum with Arabic as the language of 
instruction. The reforms did not significantly alter 
the original colonial educational aim of provid- 
ing civil servants to fill administrative roles. Con- 
sequently, among the general population there 
still is a feeling that the primary curriculum is not 
related to the needs of Sudanese children and is not 
flexible to accommodate women’s needs. Teaching 
methods are highly traditional with emphasis on 
rote memorization. Curriculum development is 
weak on job and practical life skills and reflects a 
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strong gender bias in favor of males. Most women 
are steered into classes such as home economics, 
health science, education, and fine arts. While there 
may be some deviation from the core curriculum 
in non-state schools, Islam as a subject is one of 
the requirements for admission to any major 
university. 

There is a demand for non-formal education 
that is more independent, more needs-based, and 
more relevant to women’s lives. A problem with the 
development of non-formal education, however, is 
that the national Islamic system continues to be the 
recognized formal education system that empowers 
the majority. Non-formal systems, which may not 
correspond to the national standard, are seen by 
non-Islamic groups and women as second-rate. 

Shortages of basic learning materials and qualified 
teachers contribute to the high dropout rate and 
low achievement level of students. Decades of war 
also contribute to the lack of quality instruction. In 
southern Sudan, many schools operate informally 
as multi-grade gatherings under the leadership 
of non-trained teachers, with instruction in local 
languages or in English. 


ACADEMIC CONSTRAINTS 

Irrelevant curriculum often leads parents into 
underrating the value of education; it also en- 
genders a fear of alienation from the traditions and 
occupational calling of particular communities. In 
Sudan, as in some other Islamic societies, the school 
curricula covertly and insidiously reinforce and 
perpetuate stereotyped images of women. Women’s 
organizations and others who have studied 
Sudanese textbooks have documented the presence 
of gender differences and bias against women in the 
educational materials (Nasr 1982, Tembo 1984). 
Girls are taught in school that the male is superior 
and that a woman should be submissive to men (to 
her husband, father, and brothers). A woman is 
portrayed as free of ambitions and aspirations. The 
inferior images of women portrayed in textbooks, 
learning materials, teachers’ attitudes, and teaching 
methods serve to contribute to the general feeling of 
inferiority among women. 

In short, in Sudan there is an urgent need for 
sensitization to the realities that affect and govern 
women’s education and women’s lives. The gender 
bias in textbooks and other learning educational 
materials should be weeded out. Increasing the 
degree of gender equity and the quality of instruction 
are linked to the challenge of closing the gender 
gap in enrollment. Since large numbers of women 
are discouraged from pursuing education by rigid 
social norms and the attendance requirements of 
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the formal education system, a flexible, open-ended 
and non-formal learning environment could fulfill a 
sizeable demand. The non-formal system could act 
asa safety net for the out-of-school population, non- 
starters, and dropouts. The system could become 
a means of coping with the demands of life, of 
adapting to changing situations, and of enhancing 
women’s access to and participation in education. 
Offering citizens choices in education would drive 
improvement in curricula across the board. 
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Education: Post-Secondary 


East Africa 


BACKGROUND 

Muslims are important minority populations 
in Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda. Many East 
African Muslims are descendants of immigrants 
from Persia, Yemen, Oman, and Saudi Arabia. In 
coastal and island communities, complex systems 
of social ranking developed, with Muslims of Arab 
and Persian ancestry occupying higher economic, 
political, and social strata than those of African 
origin. The Swahili language and culture developed 
as a complex admixture of Arabic, Persian, and 
indigenoussocial organization, religion, andculture; 
this system of social ranking abides today (Parkin 
1989), and stillinfluences educational issues. During 
the British colonial period, there was a significant 
influx of South Asian Muslim immigrants, many 
of whom operated small businesses and became 
influential in the professional fields. Due to ongoing 
political instability in the Horn of Africa, more 
than half of Kenya’s Muslim population today hails 
from Somalia. 

Most East African Muslims are Sunni, though 
there are Shi‘ (especially those from Asia) and 
Sufi minorities. A centuries-old Islamic system of 
education focused on religious teaching flowered 
under the influence of Hadrami immigrants from 
southern Arabia (Reichmuth 2000, 429), and led 
to the development of an extensive body of world- 
acclaimed coastal literature and poetry written in 
Swahili. Prior to colonialism, education took place 
in mosques and Quranic schools that employed 
religious scholars. Women of high socioeconomic 
standing and of Arab or Persian origin were most 
often tutored at home. 


COLONIAL ERA 

Modern education in Tanzania began in the 
late nineteenth century under German colonial 
administration. The Germans established coastal 
schools in what is now Tanzania, and instruction 
took place in Swahili (Lodhi and Westerlund 1997). 
Swahili Muslims served in key administrative 
positions in the colonial government, especially in 
rural areas, and helped spread Islam and the Swahili 
language into the interior. Great Britain, which 
claimed Uganda as a protectorate in 1893, assumed 
control over Tanzania as a League of Nations 


Mandate after the First World War. The shift in 
colonial governance led to a significant decline in 
educational and occupational opportunities for 
Muslims because the British preferred to govern 
through indirect rule, which prioritized pre-existing 
political institutions and authorities. Thus, in 1885 
they established a special coastal protectorate in 
Kenya colony under administration of the Sultan 
of Oman, which accentuated “the hierarchical 
distinctiveness of racial and ethnic groups there” 
(Parkin 1989, 161). The pivotal Fraser Report of 
Kenya, issued in 1909, recommended the forma- 
tion of separate educational systems for Europeans, 
Asians, and Africans. The separate education 
system in English was implemented with provisions 
for native Swahili speakers added later, a system 
that was maintained until independence in 1963. 

One of the effects of separate educational 
systems on the Muslim population was growing 
exclusion from the rising generation of literate, 
Western-educated Kenyan leaders. By the 1920s, 
Muslims originally employed as tax collectors, 
clerks, and chiefs were supplanted by newly trained 
Christian graduates from government, Roman 
Catholic, or Protestant mission schools. Fearing 
conversion through schooling, most Muslims 
reacted against foreign education by continuing 
to send their children to mosque schools to learn 
the Quran, Islamic law, and Muslim tradition. 
Since secular subjects such as English, science, and 
mathematics were not taught in mosque schools, 
the ability of many coastal Muslims to compete 
with hinterland Africans was adversely affected 
(Lodhi and Westerlund 1997). The stage was set 
for contemporary disputes and developments in the 
educational arena. 

For Muslim girls, it was important for ritual and 
social purposestolearnto recite prayers and passages 
from the Quran. Tanga, Zanzibar, and several 
other Swahili coastal towns had schools exclusively 
for girls, although most studied with boys until 
they reached puberty. In accordance with cultural 
standards of modesty, girls were segregated from 
boys when adolescence was reached, which meant 
that many were schooled only at the elementary 
level. Muslim elders opposed educating girls for 
employment in part because men and women who 
worked together could conceivably “select their 
own mates” (Mirza and Stroebel 1989, 12), thus 
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wresting the arrangement of marital matches from 
the hands of elders. 

Prompted by reports from male relatives who had 
traveled to Egypt or Europe and sometimes because 
of competition with Asian Muslims, elite Swahili 
Muslim women frequently played important 
roles as advocates of social reform and girls’ 
education. The government’s Arab Girls’ School 
begun in Mombasa, Kenya in 1938, for example, 
was enthusiastically supported by women whose 
active engagement in the Parents’ Association 
led to dramatically increased enrollments and 
signaled “the changing times and...the interest 
Arab women [were] taking in the education of 
their daughters” and in “working to erase a basic 
educational imbalance in Muslim society” (Stroebel 
1976, 199). Voluntary agencies such as the Muslim 
Academy, founded as a training college for teachers 
of Arabic and Islamic education in Zanzibar in the 
early 1950s, and Asian organizations such as the 
East African Muslim Welfare Society (EAMWS), 
founded in Mombasa in 1945 by the Aga Khan, 
were and remain important institutions in modern 
education. 


GENDER DISPARITY 

Nonetheless, gender disparity in East Africa is 
conspicuous at all levels of education. In 1998, 
UNESCO reported that women in Sub-Saharan 
Africa are among the least educated in the world 
(Egbo 2000, 4-5), and that more than half of 42 
million school dropouts are girls. Documented 
reasons for dropping out of school include heavy 
domestic duties at home, lack of funds to support 
educational expenses, unexpected pregnancy, and 
the decision to educate boys instead of girls when 
household financial resources are limited (Egbo 
2000). 

Primary education was universally mandated 
in 1977 by Tanzania’s President Nyerere to fight 
against the “unholy trinity” of “ignorance, hunger 
and disease” and enrollments soared (Randle 2001, 
2). In the 1990s, Uganda implemented a similar 
program with similar results. Kenya also abolished 
tuition and school uniform fees for primary 
education in 2003. International events such as the 
United Nations Decade for Women (1975-1985), 
the 1985 Third World Conference in Nairobi, 
Kenya, and the 1995 Fourth World Conference 
on Women in Beijing, China, focused considerable 
attention on women’s issues worldwide, including 
education, and helped raise awareness of women’s 
concerns, experiences, and problems in East Africa. 

University education in government schools in 
East Africa is free and open to all students who 
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successfully pass rigorous examinations, regardless 
of background or socioeconomic status. However, 
students must pay for books and school supplies 
and acquire access to the Internet, which places 
increased strain on limited budgets, even with 
financial assistance from scholarships or family and 
community sources. Many families cannot meet 
these basic costs. In addition, old social hierarchies 
persist: more Asian Muslims and those of Arabic 
and Persian descent are enrolled in tertiary insti- 
tutions than are their African counterparts. As 
education so often is necessary to attain influential 
public positions, Kenyan Islamic scholar Ali A. 
Mazrui (2003) notes, “Asian Muslims have been 
ahead of Africans” in political empowerment and 
occupation of formal leadership roles. 

Many problems facing women in_ higher 
education are shared with men. These include the 
effects of structural adjustment programs (SAPs) on 
national budgets and social goals. Adopted in the 
19708 under pressure from the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, SAPs stipulate that 
East African nations curtail spending on public 
services such as education and health care in order to 
repay international debts. A 1993 UNESCO report 
finds an “overall decline in per capita expendi- 
ture and enrollments [which] has affected girls’ 
education adversely and is seriously threatening 
to eradicate the gains made towards gender-based 
education parity in the region” (Egbo 2000, 83). In 
addition to lack of resources, other problems face 
Muslim women in higher education. These include 
customary practices of early marriage, a primary 
social identity derived from the role of wife and 
mother, embedded and often implicit expectations 
from their wider society to be non-assertive and 
quiet, and pervasive, tacit pressure from men, 
including schoolmates, to drop out. 


RECENT CHANGES IN EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Recent changes have made higher education 
more attainable for women in Uganda, Kenya, 
and Tanzania. Deliberate and concerted efforts 
to increase female enrollment at the tertiary level 
have been implemented in admissions and retention 
policies at Makerere University, which formed the 
Department of Women and Gender Studies and 
a Gender Mainstreaming Project to investigate 
gender issues on campus and “eventually develop 
new gender-sensitive policies” (Randle 2001, 
2). The University of Dar es Salaam in Tanzania 
initiated a Transformation Programme designed 
specifically to increase the number of women 
students in 1993, anda Faculty of Science Pre-Entry 
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Program in 1997 to encourage and support female 
students in the sciences (Randle 2001, 1). Although 
few in number compared to women of other 
faiths, Muslim women study at these institutions 
and often participate in organizations such as the 
Muslim Student Association or the Muslim Medical 
Students group at the University of Nairobi in 
Kenya, or the Muslim Students Association at the 
University of Dar es Salaam. 

The tertiary educational system in East Africa 
remains largely European in its curriculum and 
methods, and none of Kenya’s universities are 
found in Coast Province where the country’s 
mainly Sunni Muslim population resides. Until 
recently, only the University of Dar es Salaam, in 
what was Tanzania’s capital city until 2005, was 
located in a predominantly Muslim area. For over 
20 years East African Muslims have advocated for 
the construction of new universities that will link 
modern secular education to the transmission of 
Islamic values. Much of the advocacy has come 
through non-governmental organizations formed 
after independence such as Tanzania’s BAKWATA 
(Muslim Council of Tanzania), which “consistently 
implores parents to educate their daughters” 
(Lodhi and Westerlund 2007), and BALKUTA 
[Tanzanian Quranic Council], which promotes 
the reading of the Quran, spreading Islam, and 
promoting Islamic institutes of higher education 
(ibid.). In the contemporary environment of 
privatization and diversification (Otieno 2004), 
and with the financial support of various private 
Islamic financial organizations such as the Muslim 
Development Foundation, Daral Iman Charitable 
Association, and Aga Khan Education Services 
(AKES), these efforts have paid off, and “Islamic 
universities are gaining a foothold” (Useem 
1999). 

For example, the Islamic University in Uganda 
opened its doors to Muslim students of both genders 
in 1988 and a decade later, Zanzibar University 
was officially opened as the first institution of 
higher learning in Zanzibar. Chukwani College 
of Education, also in Zanzibar, offers programs in 
Islamic studies and education and both institutions 
accept female as wellas male students. In April 2006, 
Morogoro Muslim University opened in mainland 
Tanzania, specializing in mass communication 
and education. Although Kenyan Muslims are 
still waiting for an Islamic institution of higher 
education to open, the Aga Khan announced plans 
in March 2007 to offer advanced nursing studies 
programs in Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania (Aga 
Khan Development Network 2003). 
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Education isa force of change. Documented social 
benefits of women’s education include a later age of 
marriage, lower fertility rates, fewer and healthier 
children, lower child mortality rates, more educ- 
ated children, better health practices (World Bank 
1993), and “substantial contributions to national 
economic and political development” (Rwomire 
2001, xiii). As opportunities expand, Muslim 
women of all ethnic backgrounds are completing 
advanced training. Muslim women in East Africa 
continue to pursue higher education throughout the 
region and abroad in order to obtain professional 
degrees in philosophy, history, law, medicine, 
and the arts and sciences, despite obstacles. 
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KAREN A. PORTER 


Education: Vocational 


South Asia 


In South Asian countries, female representation in 
the skilled labor force is low and these countries are 
characterized by patterns of profound occupational 
segregation that cluster women ina limited number 
of occupational groups. There are many reasons 
for this including poverty, non-accessibility of 
training opportunities, attitudes toward female 
vocational training education, and lack of physical 
mobility. In Muslim countries such as Bangladesh 
and Pakistan, the institution of purdah or seclusion 
segregates women from the public domain and 
vocational training is strongly discouraged, for the 
fear of contact with men. In fact, in most regions 
of the world, female enrollment in secondary level 
vocational and technical education (VTE) programs 
represents less than half of the total (UNECSO, 
2003/4). When women opt for vocational courses 
they tend to choose fields that are considered more 
“feminine” and less technical, thus narrowing their 
employment prospects (Nozawi 2004). 

This entry focuses on women’s VTE programs 
in South Asia, especially on Bangladesh, India, 
Nepal, and Pakistan. The Asian Development 
Bank (Tilak 2003) described the agrarian eco- 
nomies of Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, and Myan- 
mar as having “patchy” systems of VTE. South 
Asian countries have very tiny vocational edu- 
cation systems as social attitudes to VTE are not 
encouraging. Of the already low vocational edu- 
cational enrollment of less than 2 percent in 
South Asia, female students comprise only 0.25 
percent (Haq 2000). There has also been very 
little investment in it by the governments of South 
Asia (Tilak 2003). For example, in the mid-1990s, 
Bangladesh invested 8.4 percent of the total public 
expenditure on VTE, India and Nepal 4.4 percent, 
and Pakistan 2.6 percent (Haq and Kadija 1998). 


BANGLADESH 

The status of women in Bangladesh is dismal; the 
women are often described as “poor, powerless and 
pregnant” (Population Crisis Committee 1985). 
Economic segregation due to non-accessibility 
to resources keeps women away from income 
generating opportunities, strengthening women’s 
subordination to male authority. Therefore, 
women’s access to and participation in VTE 


training is much lower than that of men. Women 
account for only 15 percent of students enrolled 
in twelve technical training centers in Bangladesh, 
hence the differences in skills between men and 
women (UNDP 2006). 

In the early 1970s, the government initiated 
several programs for women’s vocational training. 
The government established the Bangladesh Jatiyo 
Mahila Sangstha in 1976, to provide VTE and 
find employment. In 1977, the National Training 
Academy for Women (NTAW) was established to 
train women professionals, skilled workers, and 
instructors in urban and rural areas. NTAW has 
been placed under the Women’s Affairs Directorate 
(created in 1978) as a training institute for women. 
Since its inception, it has organized different VTE 
programs such as tailoring, secretarial practice, 
weaving, embroidery, cane and bamboo work, 
earthen work, flower making, bakery, radio 
and watch repairing, and designing batik, for 
both literate and semiliterate women. In 1982, 
the National Board of Women’s Rehabilitation 
Programs established two institutes, the Women’s 
Career Training Institute and the Polytechnic 
Institute for women. The former provides training in 
cottage craft and handicrafts and the latter provides 
training in electrical mechanics, electronics, and 
engineering craftsmanship. All students must have 
a minimum level of schooling to enroll in the formal 
technical institutes (World Bank 1990). 

The government’s first Five Year Plan (1973-78) 
also aimed to provide training programs. The Second 
Five Year plan (1980-5) called for stronger support 
for VTE where: a total of 187,000 women would be 
trained in animal husbandry, garment making, food 
processing and other fields at 250 skill development 
training-cum production centers; income generating 
activities for women would be given emphasis and, in 
particular, programs would be designed to develop 
new technologies for the improvement of traditional 
women’s skills; and programs with household or 
village-based industries would be developed (World 
Bank 1990). 

One of the objectives of the Fifth Five Year Plan 
(1997-2002) was to upgrade the base of science/ 
technical/vocational education and to make VTE 
training more job-oriented through appropriate 
linkages with the job market (UNESCO 2003). 
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INDIA 

India, with over a billion people, is the world’s 
second most populous country. Of that number, 
more than 120 million are women who live in 
poverty. Rural women engaged in agriculture form 
78 percent of all women in regular work. Women 
also work in bangle-making, weaving, bidi-rolling, 
agarbatti-rolling, crafts, and other industries. 
Only 3 percent of these women are recorded as 
laborers. 

India started VTE centers after independence; 
there are still less than 2 percent enrollments in 
vocational education. Low prestige attached to 
vocational education and its inherent inequities 
are somewhat common phenomena in India. 
Vocational education did not begin on a sound 
footing (Tilak 2003). 

Like other countries, the Indian government’s 
Tenth Five Year Plan (2002-7) sets forth broad 
policy objectives to promote equal employment 
opportunities and eliminate all forms of dis- 
crimination against women (Center for Reproduc- 
tive Rights 2004). Recommendations made in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan included, among others: 
preparing rural women to work as primary teachers 
by providing VTE training through a system of 
scholarships; preparation for different vocations; 
and increasing employment opportunities for 
women (Government of India 1967-8). 

During the 1970s, the government established 
the National Vocational Training Institute ex- 
clusively for women, and in 1976 it launched a 
National Plan of Action for women, which in- 
cluded an important vocational training element 
for both rural and urban areas to promote gainful 
employment. 

In India, institutionalized skill training is being 
offered to women in basic, advanced, and post- 
advanced skills. For basic skill training, the women 
must be age 14 to 25 years and have a pass in 
the roth/r2th class under the 10+2 system; for 
advanced skill training they must have a National 
Trade Certificate in the relevant trade (age up to 
40); and for post-advanced training they must 
have an Advanced Training Certificate from the 
Women’s Vocational Training program (India 
Education.net 2006). 

In all training institutes, women’s participation 
is not only low, but also the type of courses offered 
to them are the traditionally accepted “feminine” 
courses (Mishra et al. 1996). Most of the training 
programs also require a minimum completion of 
secondary education, which the majority of women 
cannot satisfy. 


: VOCATIONAL 


Presently, the government is making efforts to 
increase women’s participation in non-traditional 
and emergent technologies. “At +2 level vocational 
programs with emphasis on entrepreneurship 
have been designed to cater to the needs of girls 
who drop out of schools” (Government of India 
1994-5). Special attention has also been given to 
the modernization and establishment of women’s 
industrial training institutes under the World Bank 
aided Vocational Training Project” (Government of 
India 1997-2002). 


NEPAL 

“Nepal falls in the bottom ten of 106 nations in 
the status ofits women, based on maternal mortality, 
use of contraception, births attended by trained 
personnel, anemia, literacy and role in national 
government” (Kassovic 2003, 1). But women are 
the backbone of the rural economy, responsible 
for 70 percent of agricultural production, although 
their participation in the formal labor force is much 
lower than that of men. 

Numerous training-cum-income generation proj- 
ects have been initiated for women by govern- 
ment in the last 50 years. In the Eighth Five Year 
Plan (1992-7), the government placed emphasis 
on credit, technical know-how, entrepreneurship 
training, and market services to women. The Ninth 
Plan (1998-2003) promises to increase women’s 
participation in all technical, entrepreneurial, and 
management training (Acharya 2003). 

The first Women’s Training Center was 
established in 1956. Major training institutions, 
such as the Academy of Local Development, 
the Labor Department’s Skill Training Centers, 
and the Council for Technical Education and 
Vocational Training, have started training for 
women (ILO 2005). The Cottage and Small 
Industries Development Board focuses on skills 
development and entrepreneurship training such 
as food processing, baking, hairdressing, sewing, 
candle making, bee-keeping, wool 
computers and typing, masonry, carpentry, and 
entrepreneurship development for rural men and 
women. 

The government has also increased the percentage 
of budget for non-formal education and a literacy 
campaign, but VTE constitutes only 1.4 percent of 
the education budget (UNESCO 2005). 


spinning, 


PAKISTAN 

Pakistani women are always regarded “as 
homemakers, bound to live in Chadar [veil] and 
Char Dewari [inside the house], in contrast to men 
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considered as the only breadwinner of the family” 
(Agha 2004). Women lack access to education, 
health, skills, and credit and are dependent on the 
decisions of male members of the family. Female 
literacy rate is 35.2 percent compared to 61.7 
percent for males (United Nations 2005). According 
to Haq (2003), “Only 15.4 percent of Pakistani 
women are engaged in economic activity.” 

The government has taken many steps and 
promoted policies to improve women’s status. In 
1970, the government adopted the New Educa- 
tion Policy on vocational education according to 
which employers are responsible for making their 
employees literate. Recently, the government 
has planned to establish 381 institutes, including 
polytechnics and commercial training institutes for 
women, which will raise the present enrollment 
capacity to 0.7 million by zor0 (Kazmi 2005). The 
government has also put an emphasis on 18 months 
of training for up to 1.5 million adults, of which 
two-thirds would be female (Singh 2002). 

The Women’s Division, the Local Government 
Rural Development departments, and the education 
departments also offer training in electrical wiring, 
welding, poultry farming, and carpet weaving 
(Government of Pakistan 2000). The National 
Training Bureau launched the Women Technical 
Training Centers, which offer non-traditional 
courses in occupations for women, such as work 
in radio and television, household appliance tech- 
nicians, electrical trades, draughtsmanship, and 
architecture (ILO 2002). Of those attending the 
Technical Education and Vocational Training Insti- 
tutions, only 13 percent are women (Kazmi 2005); 
it is difficult for women to enroll in skills training 
programs since the educational requirements for 
entry are often too high for them (ADB 1999). 

The Pakistan government also offers the dastkari/ 
vocational schools for women; these provide 
courses on cutting, drafting, tailoring, and hand and 
machine embroidery. By 2003, the government had 
opened 12 more schools throughout the country 
(Government of Pakistan 2004). 

Studies reveal that all the existing VTE programs 
in South Asia require minimum educational 
standards for admission. These pre-admission 
requirements deny women access to VTE. Also, 
skills development training is still very traditional 
and concentrated on “feminine” subjects that do 
not prepare women for employment. 

If women are not provided with support resources 
(credit facilities, transportation, career guidance, 
job placement, working women’s hostels, and 
childcare), they may not participate in training 
programs. Access to programs is inhibited by timing, 
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duration of courses, and lack of financial support. 
Women also have domestic responsibilities, and if 
women want to participate, it becomes difficult to 
combine all their activities in a day; women thus 
face a triple burden — domestic duties, work, and 
training. Therefore, women are less able than men 
to attend formal and informal training (UNESCAP 
2005). If there were some flexibility, offering part 
time or weekend training, more women would 
participate (Robinson-Pant 2003). 

Women should receive training in agriculture 
and the use of modern technology, which will 
spark more interest among them. In coeducational 
institutes, a certain number of places should be 
reserved for girls in the non-traditional courses; this 
would put an end to the trend of admitting only 
boys (Mishra et al. 1996). All training providers 
should train women to work in mixed teams and 
also offer post training support including job search 
assistance, credit, and market advice, to ensure that 
women find employment and make use of their 
newly acquired skills (United Nations 1997). 
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ZEBUN N. AHMED 


Education: Women’s Religious 


Canada 


An authentic hadith of the Prophet Muhammad 
states: “It is the duty of every Muslim male or female 
to seek knowledge and education (even if it entails 
traveling long distances).” Characteristically, Mus- 
lims have placed great importance on education 
that included religion, sciences, the arts, and other 
technical fields. The same valuing of knowledge 
continues to this day. 

In Canada, for early Muslims the only avenue to 
teach their children Islam was to establish Sunday 
schools in home basements and community centers. 
As Islamic centers and mosques were built, the Sun- 
day schools moved there and became more orga- 
nized. These weekend schools were open to girls 
as well, but offered only the basics in rituals and 
Quran reading by unqualified teachers. In the late 
19708, efforts were made to have a curriculum for 
the weekend schools and to standardize instruc- 
tion across Canada. This was not very successful 
as a result of fragmentation and there being no 
centralized certifying body. Since the late 1980s, 
full time Islamic schools have started to appear in 
most major cities in Canada and are becoming very 
popular. Most have a waiting list and almost all 
are coeducational. These schools follow regular 
curricula recommended by the Provincial Depart- 
ment of Education. As privately run schools, they 
are allowed a certain number of hours a week to 
teach religion. 

Religious education for Canadian Muslim wo- 
men is still a struggle. Men can travel for higher 
education in Islamic theology and law to Muslim 
countries. However for girls this is a challenge. 
Some schools overseas do not allow women from 
abroad to attend unless a male relative accompa- 
nies them (for example in Saudi Arabia or Paki- 
stan). Others offer separate campuses for women 
but limited access to male scholars. These programs 
are also expensive and some do not have residences 
suitable for female students. As a solution, Cana- 
dian Muslim women are turning to self-study or 
correspondence courses in Shari‘a, Islamic history, 
hadith, and tafsir. These are taught in English 
and philosophically represent the middle ground 
although they do cover the four major schools of 
Islamic jurisprudence. The Internet has made access 
to correspondence degrees from recognized uni- 


versities in the Muslim world available for many 
women. The American Open University in Virginia 
(<www.aou.edu>) is a popular alternative for Mus- 
lim women who seek graduate degrees in Islamic 
studies through correspondence courses or distance 
learning. 

Study circles (balaqas) where group learning 
takes place have distinctly North American fea- 
tures such as halaqas for new converts, ethnically 
diverse participation, and an integrative and inclu- 
sive approach to a variety of legal opinions. From 
these some have evolved into the more traditional, 
formalized halaqas associated with particular sects 
and schools of thought. The curriculum is mostly 
at the discretion of the group leader or based on 
programs developed by national Muslim organiza- 
tions. In addition, retreats with scholars that pro- 
vide short intensive courses in Islamic studies are 
offered in most major cities. Many of these retreats 
are organized by major Islamic organizations and, 
in some cases, by scholars. 

There is a growing thirst among Canadian Mus- 
lim women to become literate in their religion and 
to pursue religious studies far beyond the basics. 
One example is a steady growth of Muslim women 
enrolling for masters and doctoral degrees in Islamic 
studies at North American as well as overseas uni- 
versities, for example, the Institute of Islamic Stud- 
ies at McGill University in Montreal. A conviction 
is emerging among these Western-educated women 
that they need to learn about their faith and to be 
independent in their pursuit to understand both the 
letter and the spirit of Islamic jurisprudence. They 
see this as the only way in which they can help Mus- 
lim women around the world reach the standard set 
by Islam. They perceive themselves as shedding the 
colonial mentality of their mothers and grandmoth- 
ers and are reclaiming the authentic Islamic heritage 
that they see as the true emancipator of women. 
They do not want to rely on imams or mullahs 
to explain Islam to them, as was the case for gen- 
erations of women under colonization of Muslim 
countries by European imperial powers, but to read 
and interpret Islamic texts for themselves. Prior to 
European colonization, many Muslim women were 
teachers, jurists, authors, and intellectuals who 
made important contributions to Islamic cultural, 
philosophical, legal, and spiritual history. How- 
ever, the experience of colonization produced an 
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isolationist response that to some extent curtailed 
the public role of Muslim women. Unfortunately, 
many Muslim women who immigrated to North 
America carried this colonial legacy with them. 

Presently, North American Muslim women are 
reclaiming the heritage of Muslim women’s schol- 
arship while redefining their own roles as scholars. 
This includes some who rely on contemporary 
feminist readings of the Quran. For them, Islamic 
education is a submission to the Creator through 
knowledge and education and not through compul- 
sion and coercion of the intellect. Many women are 
motivated by the realization that as mothers they 
are the first teachers of their children and that, 
therefore, in order for their children to grow up as 
good practicing Muslims, they themselves need to 
be educated in their faith. 

The trend for the future is positive as the num- 
ber of Muslim women scholars of Islam who were 
born, raised, and educated in the West increases. 
These women, harkening back to the early history 
of Islam, will provide a much-needed female per- 
spective to the interpretation of Islamic law and 
add fresh insight to the spirit of Shari‘a. 
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SHAHINA SIDDIQUI 


Southeast Asia, East Asia, Australia, 
and the Pacific 


This entry reviews how Muslim girls and women 
are taught Islam, formally and informally, in South- 
east Asia, East Asia, Australia, and the Pacific. With 
diverse Muslim thought in these regions, religious 
education, which generally involves Islamic faith, 
praxis, and a psycho-spiritual reflection of Islamic 
history, is equally varied. To maintain their unique 
Islamic identity, most ethno-linguistic groups use 
their own language for religious instruction. Ara- 
bic is often used in institutions that specialize in 
the study of Islam and is cognate to religious edu- 
cation. Most Muslims study basic Arabic literacy, 
often without understanding, to recite the Quran 
and carry out daily rituals. In most Muslim com- 
munities, religious education is still very stilted and 
by rote. Some cultural factors that affect women’s 
religious education include: the religio-cultural 
views of Muslims on women in society, especially 
religious education and leadership; religio-cultural 
views on gender separation in public; and the rela- 
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tive homogeneity of Muslims in religio-cultural 
thought (diversity mostly prevents cooperation). 

The Internet, with numerous religious knowl- 
edge sites in many languages, has revolutionized 
how Muslim women study Islam. A small number 
of Muslim women also take Islamic studies courses 
via correspondence, for example the American 
Open University, accredited by al-Azhar Univer- 
sity, is a popular choice. However, some women 
still insist on traditional talaqqi (teachers instruct- 
ing students directly). 

Most girls begin their religious education at 
home by the age of six. Their parents teach them 
some Quran and basic Islamic practice, especially 
prayer. Instruction is mostly strict, penalizing, and 
by rote. Older girls are usually taught Islamic rules 
for women after puberty by an older female relative. 
Structured religious education in the home beyond 
childhood is rare and only the most committed and 
knowledgeable Muslims attempt it, often led by the 
eldest or most learned male in the house. 

In Indonesia, over 10,000 female religious schol- 
ars teach around six million women. Many mosques 
and Islamic organizations offer well attended reli- 
gious classes, lectures, and discussion circles for 
women. Several non-governmental organizations 
have emerged to empower women’s religious edu- 
cation, for example the Center for Pesantren and 
Community Development (P3M), Rahima, and 
Puan Amal Hayati. There are more female stu- 
dents in madrasahs (Islamic schools) and pesant- 
rens (religious boarding schools), many of which 
now offer academic and vocational studies as well. 
The first women’s pesantren, Pesantren Diniyah 
Putri Padang Panjang, West Sumatra, was estab- 
lished in 1923 by local women’s education pioneer 
and female leader, Rahmah al-Yunusiyyah. Since 
male pesantrens began accommodating women 
in the 1930s, many more female only pesantrens 
have emerged, for example the acclaimed Pondok 
Moderen Gontor dedicates four of twelve cam- 
puses to girls. More girls study Islam since they 
are more likely to remain home after marriage to 
educate their children and other women. These atti- 
tudes exist amongst Muslims in Malaysia, Brunei, 
Thailand, and Singapore as well, who see religious 
education as an esteemed profession for women. 
For girls, more urban Muslims are choosing the 
new sekolah Islam (Islamic school), for example 
Sekolah Islam Al-Azhar, which places a practical 
emphasis on building Islamic character, rather than 
disciplinary Islamic studies as in pesantrens, within 
an academic curriculum. 

The State Islamic Universities (UIN), State Insti- 
tutes of Islamic Studies (IAIN), and State Colleges 
of Islamic Studies (STAIN) cater for over 30,000 
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Muslim women each year. Female graduates play a 
vital role in reforming women’s religious education 
in Indonesia with their modern, non-denomina- 
tional approach to studying Islam. Of enrollments 
in the Institute of Arabic and Islamic Studies 
(LIPIA), a branch of Imam Muhammad b. Saud 
Islamic University, 25 percent are women, which is 
significant considering the male dominated schol- 
arship. Muhammadiyah’s university system offers 
courses in Islam, among others, to over 10,000 
women. Openness toward women’s religious schol- 
arship and the availability of relevant infrastructure 
has meant that many women play a vital teaching 
and leadership role in Islamic education. Even 
puritanical Muslim women who emphasize gender 
segregation in public have good access to religious 
education. A similar situation exists in Malaysia, 
Brunei, Thailand, and Singapore. 

As Islam is Malaysia’s official religion, the gov- 
ernment and private education sectors emphasize 
women’s religious education. Girls and women in 
cities study Islam informally in mosque schools, 
Islamic centers or organizations, or private homes. 
Those in rural areas often study in homes or a 
pondok (mosque school). Many girls attend State 
Religious Schools (SAR), which are mandatory for 
Muslim children in some states, for example Johor. 
There are religious education schools (SMKA), 
which also teach secular subjects. The Interna- 
tional Islamic University of Malaysia (IIUM) and 
its annexed Institute of Islamic Thought and Civi- 
lization are common choices for Muslim women 
seeking advanced Islamic studies. Both are global 
institutions that actively promote women’s scholar- 
ship. The University of Malaya (UM), the National 
University of Malaysia (UKM), the Technological 
University of Malaysia (UTM), the Scientific Uni- 
versity of Malaysia (USM), Nilam Puri in Kelan- 
tan, and Sultan Zainal Abidin Religious College in 
Terengganu also offer qualifications in Islam popu- 
lar amongst local Muslim women. 

The feminist group, Sisters in Islam, supported 
by key Muslim feminists such as Amina Wadud, 
holds that whilst women’s religious education is 
prevalent in Malaysia, much of it is taught from tra- 
ditionally male dominant perspectives. Feminism is 
not viewed favorably by the generally gender con- 
servative local Muslims. Many Muslim women the 
world over tolerate male dominated religious edu- 
cation without much question, almost accepting it 
as part of Islam. Many opponents to feminist trends 
in religious education are, interestingly, Muslim 
women themselves. 

In Brunei, a stable Malay Muslim state, religious 
education is a priority. Regular classes and talks for 
women are held in Brunei’s 100 or so mosques and 
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Islamic organizations. Brunei society actively pro- 
motes women’s religious scholarship. The state’s 
education philosophy is based on Islam and all 
schools provide weekly religious education. The six 
Arabic schools place more emphasis on religious 
education. The Quran Memorization Institute for 
secondary students has a separate girls’ division 
with full-time, part-time, and Braille streams. The 
institute has produced many female graduates who 
have continued their studies locally, in the Middle 
East, and in the West. The Religious Teachers Col- 
lege (RTC) trains many female religious teachers. 
Based on the latest ministry of education figures, 
there are twice as many female as male teachers 
in Arabic schools, and an equal number of male 
and female religious teachers at the RTC. In pri- 
vate schools, there are four times more female than 
male teachers. The University of Brunei Darussalam 
(UBD) offers degrees and diplomas in Islamic disci- 
plines through the Sultan Haji Omar Ali Saifuddien 
Institute of Islamic Studies, which allows many 
women to study Islam at advanced levels locally. 

Muslim girls and women in Thailand mostly 
study Islam informally in mosques and homes. In 
the majority Muslim provinces of Yala, Pattani, 
and Narathiwat, Muslim girls study Islam in over 
1,000 Islamic kindergartens and primary schools, 
88 early childhood mosque institutes, 250 pondoks, 
and around 1,000 Islamic private and government 
schools. The ministry of education supervises the 
state school curriculum but private schools have 
greater autonomy. Some schools are housed in 
impressive complexes with over 4,000 students 
and 200 teachers, for example Attarkiah Islamiah 
School. Girls also attend Islamic schools in other 
parts of Thailand. With relevant infrastructure, a 
religious Muslim society and many female religious 
teachers, there is a wealth of religious education for 
girls and women. Most women also study openly 
under men. Muslim women can study Islam for- 
mally in pondoks, private colleges, or government 
universities, for example the College of Islamic 
Studies, Prince of Songkhla University, Yala Islamic 
College, and Princess of Narathiwat University. 

In Singapore, most of the over 70 mosques and 
large Islamic organizations provide informal reli- 
gious education with childcare for women. There 
are over 50 part-time madrasahs and kindergartens 
in mosques and Islamic centers, and many Quran 
classes in homes. Women make up more than a 
quarter of PERGAS (Singapore Islamic Scholars 
and Religious Teachers Association) and the MUIS 
(Islamic Religious Council of Singapore) teachers’ 
registry. Recently, there has been a mushrooming of 
Islamic education centers providing, among other 
services, after-school religious education to over 
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3,000 girls. MUIS is currently developing a Sin- 
gapore Islamic Education System, which will also 
address women’s religious education. Al-Ma’arif 
is the only all girls madrasah out of six full-time 
madrasahs and caters for education from kinder- 
garten through grade 12. Madrasahs used mostly to 
teach religious subjects in Arabic but with the intro- 
duction of compulsory education in 2003, the ratio 
of religious and academic subjects is now equal. 
MUIS is presently standardizing madrasah Islamic 
studies in English. Several Islamic studies programs 
twinned with a Malaysian or Indonesian Islamic 
university have emerged in the last ten years and are 
popular among local Muslim women; for example, 
PERGAS offers a diploma enabling advanced entry 
into ITUM or al-Azhar University. 

Most mosques and Islamic centers in the Autono- 
mous Region in Muslim Mindanao (ARMM) and 
other Filipino cities provide religious education to 
women and children. There are also over 2,000 
formal, mostly coeducational, Islamic schools. 
In 2005, the government implemented a national 
madrasah framework, requiring madrasahs to 
also teach a standard academic curriculum. Public 
schools with more than 25 Muslim students may 
teach Islam and Arabic. Cumulatively, hundreds of 
women study Islam annually at the Zaid bin Thabit 
Quranic Memorization Center, Mindanao State 
University (MSU), the Institute of Islamic Studies in 
Manila, the King Faisal Center for Arabic, Islamic 
and Asian Studies at MSU, Shariff Kabunsuan Col- 
lege, Western Mindanao State University, and the 
University of Philippines. Local Muslim women 
have also assumed key religious and political posi- 
tions. In July 2006, a female Muslim MP proposed 
the first state Islamic university to the House of 
Representatives. Two active women’s organiza- 
tions established mostly for women’s religious 
education are Al-Nisa Women of Islam Organiza- 
tion and Philippine Association of Muslimah, Dar 
Eeman. 

Most Cham Muslim women in Vietnam and 
Cambodia have little education, and mainly fol- 
low the dictates of religious leaders, elders, and 
their husbands (So 2005). Their religious educa- 
tion is mostly informal, in mosques and homes, but 
limited due to the lack of facilities and expertise. 
Many Cham view education as solely religious and 
most imams have little, if any, modern education. 
In Laos, informal religious education opportunities 
for women are few as the attitudes of some local 
ethnic South Asian Muslims toward women in soci- 
ety can be restrictive. However, Southeast Asian 
foreign workers are generally open to men teaching 
women. In Burma, Muslims have been oppressed 
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by the ruling junta since the 1980s. The junta 
has destroyed mosques and madrasahs, detained 
Islamic scholars, and banned imports of Islamic 
texts. Several mosques still survive and a very few 
Islamic colleges remain in Buthedaung, Mandalay, 
and Hmawbi. These are male dominated institu- 
tions mostly for contextual, not religio-cultural, 
reasons and many women only study the basics of 
Islam at home. 

Women’s Islamic religious education has existed 
for 14 centuries in China, and the first 40 years of 
the 1900s saw the birth of many Islamic schools 
and Islamic normal schools for teacher training. 
The Mao Cultural Revolution (1966-76) saw the 
persecution of Muslims, but since the official pro- 
nouncement of religious freedom in 1978, Muslims 
have revelled in the freedom to study Islam. There 
are now over 40,000 mosques (at least 30,000 
run a madrasah) and 24,000 students studying in 
formal Islamic schools. In Ningxia’s autonomous 
Muslim region alone, there is one ethnic univer- 
sity, two ethnic colleges, and 120 Muslim schools. 
Informal mosque instruction is the most common 
form of religious education. Some mosque schools 
have modern complexes with qualified teachers, 
whilst those in poor areas are housed in decrepit 
mosques. 

The Chinese government has established ten state 
Islamic colleges to train imams (ahongs) and reli- 
gious teachers. Most colleges offer Islamic studies 
bachelor programs and intensive refresher courses 
for imams. The state also built eight provincial 
Quranic institutes with university status for similar 
purposes. These institutes have large complexes and 
often cater for equal numbers of male and female 
students. Reservations about government con- 
trolled Islamic colleges led several Muslim commu- 
nities to establish equally impressive, but cheaper, 
private Islamic colleges in the 1990s, with religious 
curricula often sourced from the Middle East. 

Women have played a pivotal role in reviv- 
ing religious education in China. Many gradu- 
ates of Islamic schools and colleges have quickly 
established classes or schools. In Islamic colleges, 
more than one-third of teachers are women. More 
female religious teachers are becoming ahongs in 
women’s mosques, found mostly in the Central 
Plain provinces. Some of these are over 300 years 
old and reflect an almost unknown practice as 
many patriarchal Muslim societies have under- 
mined the tradition of women’s leadership. Women 
abongs have also emerged in gender conservative 
Ningxia and Gansu. Only girls and women study 
Islam in women’s mosques. Female ahbongs are not 
necessarily feminists, but have seized the oppor- 
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tunity to develop religio-social autonomy out of 
conservative cultural customs. For many girls, 
affordable mosque schools offer an otherwise 
elusive education. Most girls leave school early in 
order to help the household and learn homemaking 
skills in preparation for marriage. 

Mongolian Muslims run some formal Islamic 
schools such as the one found in Olgiy’s main 
mosque (Islamic Center of Mongolia). There are 
very few religious classes for women, who mostly 
gather in homes to study the Quran with much 
enthusiasm. It is one of their few outlets for religious 
education and socializing in an Islamic setting. Due 
to a lack of religious scholars and infrastructure, 
girls and women are often restricted to the basics 
of Islam. Local Muslims see no need to embrace 
modernity and their religious education has not 
changed much for generations. 

In Hong Kong, most of the seven mosques and 
Islamic organizations provide informal religious 
education to women and children through wom- 
en’s divisions and dedicated Islamic education 
centers. There are some Islamic kindergartens and 
primary schools but no formal religious educa- 
tion for women. Some Muslim communities, like 
the Chinese and expatriates from Southeast Asia, 
allow women to openly study Islam with men, thus 
maximizing the little religious education available. 
The Macau Islamic Association mosque provides 
religious education to children and adults. Open 
attitudes to gender segregation and practical con- 
straints have meant that men and women usually 
study Islam together. The six mosques in Taiwan 
offer religious education to children and women. 
The over 30 religious scholars are all men, mostly 
from Indochina, and are open to teaching women. 
The Chinese Muslim Association has been actively 
teaching Islam to women and children since the 
Second World War. Limited funds have prevented 
Taiwan’s Muslims from establishing more Islamic 
schools; Silat Mubai International offers academic 
and some religious education to boys and girls. 

Apart from informal religious education for chil- 
dren and adults available in the 20 or so mosques 
and Islamic centers in Japan, there are no formal 
Islamic schools. Japanese Muslims are seeking to 
establish more mosques and Islamic centers but the 
high cost of real estate is a major impediment. The 
Islamic Centre of Japan (ICJ) plans to build the first 
Islamic school with Saudi support. In South Korea, 
there are eight mosques offering informal religious 
classes. Women do not have much access to reli- 
gious education due toa lack of facilities and female 
teachers. The patriarchal aspects of Japanese and 
Korean society still linger amongst local Muslims 
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and some Muslim foreign workers maintain their 
religio-cultural views on women, which can aid or 
hamper women’s religious education. 

In Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, after-school 
religious education for children in mosques, Islamic 
organizations, rented school facilities, and homes 
is most common. These schools, mostly serviced 
by unqualified staff, are still popular, enrolling 
generally equal numbers of boys and girls. In the 
Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands of Australia, 
Malay-Javanese Muslims are the majority. Their 
religious education is mostly basic, in mosque 
madrasahs or homes. Religious education during 
childhood is often deemed sufficient for adulthood, 
with very few religious classes for women. 

Muslim women, with some difficulty, can find 
informal religious classes tailored to their needs 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji via mosques, 
Islamic organizations, and homes. Many male 
scholars trained in majority Muslim areas do teach 
women but maintain that women should ideally 
teach other women. However, there is a lack of 
female religious teachers. Additionally, there are 
many Islamic rules specific to women, who are often 
shy about studying these with men. Most Muslims 
have limited religious knowledge, and many reli- 
gious teachers born and trained overseas are out of 
touch with the needs of young Muslim women, for 
example good English. With growing Muslim num- 
bers, many Islamic facilities can no longer accom- 
modate women and their young children. To help 
advance women’s religious education, Al-Farouqi- 
yyah Islamic Education Foundation of Australia 
is providing tertiary grants for Muslim women to 
enter Islamic studies. 

Islamic schools in Australia and New Zealand 
collectively provide education from kindergarten 
through grade 12, although some offer only primary 
or secondary levels. There are 29 Islamic schools in 
Australia and one, Muslim Ladies College, is solely 
for girls. New Zealand has two Islamic schools, 
including Zayed College for Girls. In Fiji, there 
are over 15 small, mostly coeducational, Islamic 
primary and secondary schools. Religious edu- 
cation is mostly male dominated in teaching and 
content although there are often more girls than 
boys — local Muslims often see Islamic schools as 
safer for girls. The religious culture of a school also 
dictates how it educates girls in Islam. Some Islamic 
schools in Melbourne offer Quran studies as part 
of the Victorian Certificate of Education (VCE), a 
high school certificate. Recently, institutes offer- 
ing certificates and diplomas in Islamic studies and 
Arabic have appeared in Australia, for example Al- 
Ghazzali Institute and Al-Kawthar Institute. These 
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are popular among women due to religio-cultural 
notions similar to those in Southeast Asia. 

Most New Caledonian Muslims are Javanese 
or from surrounding Pacific islands. Girls usually 
receive basic religious education in a mosque apart 
from the home. Most Muslims possess only basic 
religious knowledge, partly influenced by Javanese 
Muslim beliefs and practices, passed down through 
the generations. However, with better access to reli- 
gious teachers, the religious education landscape is 
slowly changing. In Papua New Guinea, Muslim 
girls and women are able to access basic religious 
education via several Islamic centers and mosques. 
In Tonga, Solomon Islands, and Vanuatu, most 
of the handful of women do not attend religious 
classes although girls receive basic religious instruc- 
tion from an imam or at home. This is not generally 
due to specific religio-cultural views but the lack of 
expertise and facilities. 
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MUHAMMAD EEQBAL FAROUQUE HASSIM 


Environment: Water and Pollution 


South Asia 


Water flows through all facets of life and live- 
lihood in South Asia. Folk rituals and practices 
to enhance precipitation and prevent scarcity 
speak eloquently to the role of the region’s water 
resources in everyday life. For South Asian women, 
water takes on significant meaning and importance. 
Water is central to much of women’s productive 
and reproductive work: domestic tasks including 
cleaning, cooking, and washing clothes; caring 
for the health and well-being of family members; 
irrigation in fields, kitchen gardens, and orchards 
for subsistence and market production; harvest- 
ing fish and other aquatic resources; crop and food 
processing; watering small and large livestock; and 
building and repair work such as brick-making 
and plastering. As such, divisions of water work 
and water interests between women and men exist, 
with gender emerging as a critical variable shap- 
ing access to, use of, and management of water 
resources. Further, the explicit consideration of the 
conditions and practices affecting the hydroscape 
of South Asia is central to understanding the opera- 
tion of gender in the region, as well as understand- 
ing the lived experience of women in particular. 

The river basins of South Asia (for example the 
Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Narmada) are 
well known as premier water laboratories and the 
settings of some of the oldest civilizations in the 
world. The region’s vast freshwater resources his- 
torically led to complex irrigation economies. In 
the contemporary context water continues to fig- 
ure prominently in culture, religion, health, social 
relations, economic development, and_ interna- 
tional relations. At the outset of the Water for Life 
Decade in 2005, South Asia made important prog- 
ress toward improving access to water, with water 
supply coverage increasing from 71 percent in 1990 
to 84 percent in 2002 (United Nations 2006). Paki- 
stan, in particular, achieved the greatest gains, with 
water supply coverage reaching 95 percent of urban 
areas and 87 percent of rural areas. In spite of these 
statistics, the gendered processes of water depriva- 
tion, as defined by van Koppen (2000), continue 
to contribute to the impoverishment of millions of 
South Asian women and their families. 

While South Asia is primarily an agricultural 
region of over 1.5 billion people, the effects of 


rural-to-urban migration combined with high rates 
of natural increase in population are leading to 
rapid expansion of urban and peri-urban areas. 
South Asia abounds with examples of urban water 
supply systems that are oversubscribed, lack regu- 
lar repair, and are shut down for extended peri- 
ods of time. In rural areas water provision is rarely 
centralized and complex water access regimes pre- 
vail. For urban and rural women, meeting the basic 
water needs of a shifting and growing population 
is currently one of the greatest challenges they face. 
This challenge is further exacerbated by the intense 
cycles of monsoon flooding when flood waters 
contaminate drinking water sources, thereby leav- 
ing no alternative drinking water supplies. Other 
daunting environmental threats such as drought, 
desertification, coastal storms, severe weather, and 
glacier recession are made more severe by climate 
change and present formidable obstacles to meeting 
basic water needs. 

In the South Asian context poor water quality, 
restricted or even hazardous access, water ration- 
ing, and shortages affect women’s physical, men- 
tal, and reproductive well-being. Compounding 
these water-related problems is the fact that many 
women are constrained by social norms and eco- 
nomic poverty, with concomitant class differences 
in water use and management. Women from poor 
households are more likely to frequent unprotected 
streams, rivers, irrigation canals, ponds, or commu- 
nal wells, whereas women from wealthier families 
tend to afford the purchase of better quality water 
or utilize a well on their own land. In addition to 
the intersection of gender and class, caste, ethnic- 
ity, religion, and landownership also pattern water 
use and access in ways that result in differentiated 
outcomes for households and communities. These 
intersectionalities influence the ways in which the 
responsibilities, obligations, benefits, and burdens 
in water supply, water quality, sanitation, and 
waste removal services and projects are distributed 
between social groups as well as between girls and 
boys, and women and men. 

Today, many South Asian women are facing 
an unprecedented water crisis. In the case of large 
areas of Bangladesh and southeastern India, the 
drinking water crisis is complex, and stems from 
widespread arsenic contamination of groundwater 
sources. Arsenic poisoning is now a major public 
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health problem, and deaths from arcenicosis (arse- 
nic poisoning) are well-documented. This public 
health problem has been exacerbated by the scar- 
city of alternative safe water sources. According to 
Sultana (forthcoming), health related impacts from 
consuming contaminated water are also gendered. 
For example, women and girls afflicted with arsenic 
poisoning suffer disproportionately both in terms 
of the lack of medical care they receive and in terms 
of being socially ostracized. 

Within the water sector, decades of policies 
promoting intensive industrial agriculture, Green 
Revolution technologies, and industrial develop- 
ment have resulted in a depressing array of envi- 
ronmental problems such as decimated wetlands, 
salinization, waterlogging, carcinogenic chemical 
and heavy metal contamination, loss of biodiver- 
sity, groundwater mining, and polluted deltas. 
Many of these problems are related to long-stand- 
ing bad practices involving the excessive use of 
agro-industrial chemicals (fertilizers, pesticides), 
discharge of industrial waste, untreated sewage, 
and open defecation due to the lack of adequate 
sanitation coverage for the poor. In turn, the envi- 
ronmental conditions associated with the changing 
hydroscape of the region’s basins compromise the 
integrity of agricultural and livelihood systems. 
Policies and water sector reforms have focused on 
irrigation technology, hydropower dam construc- 
tion, and expansion of cultivation; however, there 
is a tremendous need for policy and action that deal 
with the needs of women and households who rely 
on common resources such as watersheds, freshwa- 
ter fisheries, and wetlands for food and subsistence 
or who are displaced as a result of large-scale river 
basin projects. A variety of governmental and non- 
governmental agencies and organizations are seek- 
ing to reduce the environmental impacts associated 
with the current paradigm of water management. 
Transboundary planning and collaborations are 
emerging as well. For example, Pakistan and India 
have recently embarked on a process of developing 
a joint pollution control strategy to reduce the pol- 
lution load in the Hudiara drain, a highly toxic trib- 
utary of the Ravi River flowing through India and 
Pakistan. Yet, entrenched irrigation practices and 
differential water resource geographies are slow to 
embark on change that would bring a reworking 
of the current consolidation of power and resource 
control. 

Given that Islam is the official faith of millions 
of South Asian women and men, an understand- 
ing of the actual or potential role that an Islamic 
perspective brings to resolving the water resource 
needs of the region’s growing population is critical. 
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In Islam, water is recognized as a vital resource 
to which everyone has a right regardless of social 
standing, background, wealth, or religion. Water is 
considered a gift from God and necessary for sus- 
taining all life. A defining principle emphasized in 
the hadith is that water is a community resource (de 
Chatel 2002). In this regard, Islamic law, or Shari‘a, 
gives much attention to water and water rights to 
ensure fair and equitable distribution among all 
members of society. Indeed, the word Shari'a stems 
froma direct reference to the law of water (Faruqui, 
Biswas, and Bino 2001). According to Wescoat 
(1995), Islamic scholars agree that humans and 
animals have a universal right to quench their 
thirst. It is Islam’s strong outlook with regard to 
ecology and non-human species that provides all 
Muslim women and men with a framework for 
protecting freshwater sources and the environment 
in general. 

Islamic concepts promoting health and well- 
being are evident in many aspects of life in South 
Asia’s Muslim communities. The use of clean water 
is vital to daily physical purification through ablu- 
tion (washing before prayer) and bathing. The 
importance of safe water and hygiene in the preven- 
tion of disease has been the topic of sermons deliv- 
ered by imams from mosques. In agricultural areas 
local Muslim leaders and councils have employed 
Islamic principles in an attempt to address conflicts 
surrounding water rights and water shortages. 
Furthermore, the input of the entire community, 
including women, on water management decisions 
is required in Islam. Bangladesh is one of the few 
countries in the region, and in the world for that 
matter, that gives some mention of gender in its 
water policy documents and acknowledges the role 
of women in the water sector (Appleton and Smout 
2003). Ultimately, the implementation of Islamic 
principles in regard to water democracy and water 
policy depends upon the particular geographical 
and social circumstances. 

Evidence from both urban and rural areas sug- 
gests that women’s influence in water resources 
management and policy is almost universally sub- 
ordinated. However, initiatives are underway for 
mainstreaming gender in the water sector. Collabo- 
ration and networking is taking place at a number 
of levels via international conventions, multilateral 
agencies, national governments, and a diverse civil 
society. Work in areas of negotiation, funding, leg- 
islation for water-rights reform, and the creation 
of opportunities for increased stakeholder partici- 
pation in integrated water resources management 
(IWRM) is ongoing. The gender question is being 
addressed throughout South Asia by emphasizing 
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the role of women as one of the main stakeholders 
who should have the requisite influence in man- 
aging water resources and setting policy. Groups 
of women have been able to invest in wells and to 
participate in water users’ associations and have 
benefited from programs to promote income and 
skill development (Jordans and Zwarteveen 1997, 
Meinzen-Dick and Zwarteveen 1998, Saciwaters 
2002). In spite of cultural patriarchy that inhibits 
women’s participation in formal institutes of water 
resource science, technology, and management, 
effective strategies are tackling simultaneously the 
problems of poverty, water deprivation, and water 
resource degradation. An innovative new radio pro- 
gram in Pakistan — Pani ki kahani, aurat ki zubani 
(Water stories from women) — attempts to use radio 
to bring gender and water issues into public pur- 
view. Further, there is renewed interest in appro- 
priate technology and women’s indigenous water 
harvesting and water purification techniques. 

Water-society interactions in South Asia are 
dynamic, and critical issues of landlessness, mod- 
ernization, pollution, environmental degradation, 
and socioeconomic inequalities are embedded in 
these interactions. Clearly, gender is central to 
differentiating outcomes of water-related deci- 
sions and changes within and across varied human 
landscapes and river basins (Aureli and Brelet 
2004). As the case of South Asia suggests, long- 
term nation-state security and socioenvironmental 
quality depend fundamentally on women’s partici- 
pation in all facets of water resource science and 
management. 
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Migration: Diasporas in Muslim Societies 


South Asia 


South Asians area highly diverse group in terms of 
ethnicity, culture, language, and religion. Although 
they have a very long history of migration they may 
not exactly fit into the category of being in dias- 
pora asa result of historical, political, and cultural 
factors. Therefore the use of the term “diaspora,” 
which is often used to describe any population that 
is considered deterritorialized or transnational, that 
has an original land other than where it currently 
resides, and whose social and economic networks 
cross the borders of nation-states or span the globe, 
is a complex and diverse issue from the South Asian 
perspective. It is even harder to understand the dia- 
sporic behavior of South Asian Muslim communi- 
ties as they exhibit not only distinct cultures but are 
also of different sects, ranging from main groups 
such as Sunni and Shi‘i to minor ones such as Mai- 
mun and Bohra (sub-sects of Sunnism) and Ismaili, 
Khoja, and Aga Khani (sub-sects of Shi‘ism). The 
diversity of the region has also given rise to distinc- 
tive ethnic Muslim groups including the Bengalis, 
Punjabis, Gujaratis, Madrasis, Hidrabadis, Biha- 
ris, Sindhis, Pathans, Kashmiris, and so on. Each 
group has its unique role in migration behavior. 
South Asian Muslim diasporic women took part in 
the migration process mostly not through their own 
choice but because their families decided to move. 
A large majority of women joined their men after a 
long gap; some moved in order to take advantage of 
the immigration legislative reforms in many coun- 
tries of the world. Some groups of migrants have a 
history of double, triple, or quadruple migration. 
There are about 1.2 billion Muslims living through- 
out the world and the three South Asian countries 
of Pakistan, Bangladesh, and India are among the 
top ten in terms of Muslim population counts. On 
this backdrop, this entry presents a general over- 
view of the South Asian diasporic communities. 
The first part of the entry deals with the spatial dis- 
tribution of South Asian Muslims and the second 
describes the gender aspect of diaspora in general. 
In the entry the terms “migrants” and “diaspora” 
have been used synonymously. 


SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF SOUTH ASIAN 

MUSLIMS 

The historical context of the diaspora within the 
region is unique. South Asia has a very long his- 
tory of colonization under different foreign powers 
that compelled its nationals to change their native 
locations within and outside this region at different 
points of time. During the long British rule, Indians 
were recruited as labor in different parts of the Brit- 
ish Empire in the nineteenth century; this encour- 
aged them to migrate to Malaysia, Sri Lanka, South 
Africa, Fiji, Mauritius, Guyana, Trinidad, Surinam, 
and other places in their own particular ways. 

For example, Indians migrated to British colonial 
Malay states in the 1870s to work in the rubber 
plantations. Initially the men from the South Indian 
states (Tamil speaking) took part in this migra- 
tion, and were followed by the Punjabis, Bengalis, 
Gujaratis, and Sindhis. South Indian Sunni Muslims 
also participated in small numbers in this migration 
leaving their families behind at home. They formed 
the business communities, mainly wholesalers, who 
settled in the urban areas of Kuala Lumpur, Pen- 
ang, Ipoh, and Singapore. 

Gujarati Ismaili groups (farmers, laborers, and 
merchants in India) left the country on a mass scale 
on the advice of their religious leader, the Aga 
Khan, in search of better economic opportunities as 
traders and merchants in East Africa. Ismailis were 
the pioneering South Asian group in East Africa, 
and settled in Kenya, Tanzania, and Uganda. The 
political tension and uncertainty in this region in 
the late 1960s and expulsion of South Asians from 
Uganda compelled a large majority of the Ismailis 
to migrate to Europe and North America. A size- 
able number of them settled in Canada, because of 
the fast naturalization process. 

Another example is the migration of Sunni Mus- 
lims from South Asia (Pakistanis, Bangladeshis, and 
Indians), which followed a different pattern from 
that of the family migration of the Ismailis. This 
migrant group was basically male dominant, which 
may be explained by the fact that these first genera- 
tion migrants shared a similar rural socioeconomic 
background and migrated to work as laborers in the 
heavy industries of the United Kingdom after the 
Second World War. Their aim was to earn money 
to support their families and invest back home and 
eventually return to their native countries. With 
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the change of British immigration legislation in 
1960s, these immigrants changed their strategy to 
settle permanently in the United Kingdom, drawing 
their families from their native countries. Family 
reunification allowed women to join their diasporic 
men. At the beginning of the twenty-first century 
it is estimated that the Muslim population in the 
United Kingdom amounts to nearly 2 million, of 
which 80 percent originated from Pakistan, Ban- 
gladesh and India. 

The Partition of India in 1947 was another unique 
occasion resulting in population movement in the 
subcontinent; it involved massive transfer of the 
Muslim population within the region to the newly 
formed Muslim countries (East and West Pakistan) 
as well as to other parts of the world. After this, 
for economic reasons many people started to leave 
the region for the Middle East (without their fami- 
lies), North Africa, Europe, North America, and 
Australia, settling mainly in the urban areas. The 
migration of the Muslim population within the 
subcontinent continued even after Partition. Some 
independent states of India were taken over by the 
Indian army, compelling many Muslim families to 
leave their ancestral places. For example, Muslims 
from the princely Indian state of Hyderabad, many 
of whom still regard their homeland as their true 
home, migrated to Pakistan after 1948. 

The Sikhs were the first significant South Asian 
group to migrate at the beginning of the twentieth 
century; this encouraged a small number of Pun- 
jabi Muslims to follow them to the United States. 
The United States Congress, however, banned 
migration from Asia between 1918 and 1946 until 
the changes in United States immigration and the 
nationality act in 1965, allowing Asian migrants 
to the United States. This encouraged a large num- 
ber of South Asians as well as the Muslims to look 
for better opportunities in the United States. Since 
then more opportunities under OP-1 (Overseas 
Processing) and DV (Diversity Visa) have widened 
the scope of family migration. At the beginning of 
the twenty-first century there are at least 2 million 
people of South Asian origin in the United States 
(United States 2000 census). 

By 1965, opportunities for migration to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand had also expanded the 
diasporic horizon of the South Asians. The twenti- 
eth-century diasporas thus present a diverse group 
ranging from professionals to working class who 
are found in the United Kingdom, North America, 
Australia, other parts of Europe, the Middle East, 
East Asia, and Africa. However, most of the recent 
South Asian Muslim migrants are better described 
as “transnationals” rather than as living in dias- 
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pora in different parts of the world and voluntarily 
keeping links with their first, second, or even more 
homelands. 


GENDER ASPECT OF THE SOUTH ASIAN 

MUSLIM DIASPORA 

Unlike the complexity of the South Asian dias- 
pora, the position of Muslim women migrants 
from this region appears on the surface to be rather 
simple: they followed their men/families to the new 
destinations. This process has allowed diasporic 
imaginary to view women as dependent or attached 
migrants following their families, thus keeping 
them invisible in research on the diaspora. With 
few exceptions, the overall pattern is to see Muslim 
women from a narrow and preconceived perspec- 
tive, with a tendency to portray them as restricted 
by Muslim religious orthodoxy and other barriers, 
without analysis using a holistic cultural context. 
They are described as oppressed and veiled and 
their modesty, privacy, and protection are over- 
looked. This limited view has been reflected in sev- 
eral studies, particularly on women’s participation 
in the job/labor market, and their employment and 
educational achievements in the United Kingdom. 
They are often treated as a unified group, mostly 
housewives tied to household chores and childcare 
or at the low levels of labor market participation. 
A woman’s paid home-based work and childcare 
are highly misunderstood, underreported, or over- 
looked. 

At present, there is evidence that many middle- 
and upper-class Muslim women with higher level 
educational qualifications have combined paid 
work and childcare. For example, increasing num- 
bers of younger South Asian Muslim women with 
higher education in the United Kingdom are engag- 
ing themselves with the labor market, reducing the 
religious differences of the South Asian female pop- 
ulation in terms of employment participation and 
career advancement. A mixture of historical, politi- 
cal, economic, and social factors as well as their 
class positions in their respective communities have 
produced the complexity of the situation of South 
Asian Muslim women migrants. The different 
forms of ethnocultural identity that are observed 
within South Asian diasporic communities are also 
complicated: some groups come directly from rural 
areas and some from metropolitan areas, and this 
has strong bearing on women’s social role. These 
strong classes/groups maintain their own networks 
in their own typical ways. There is also evidence that 
women bridge the gap between South Asians, other 
diasporas, and the mainstream population by par- 
ticipating in mother’s clubs, youth organizations, 
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and other sociocultural organizations. In such cases, 
generational and class factors play an important 
role, especially in the case of young South Asian 
women. Many of these young women prefer to pre- 
serve double identities as Bangladeshis, Pakistanis, 
or Indians, even micro-level identities as Sylhettis, 
Gujaratis, Hyderabadis, or Punjabis, alongside 
their identity as British, American, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and so on. This multiplicity is displayed 
in their costumes, food habits, music, films, and 
dance, and in their commitment to their society. 
Many young women, however, agree strongly with 
the tenet of centrality of the family and may adhere 
to this throughout their life, with some modifica- 
tions from earlier generations/mothers. Religion 
has an important role in marriage alliances among 
the transnational/diasporic communities, which is 
reducing the cultural gaps between the South Asian 
communities. Women, particularly the elderly, are 
actively involved in contriving marriage alliances 
through their networks. Their close ties within and 
across borders allow them to maintain links with 
their extended families in their places of origin, 
enabling them to make such matches. Diasporic 
women actively maintain ties with their home coun- 
tries by sending remittances for relatives on special 
occasions like marriages, for medical treatment, 
as zakat (alms giving), or as and when requested. 
The position of South Asian young Muslim women 
is changing through time as they strengthen their 
status by acquiring education, jobs, and economic 
and personal autonomy. They can raise their voice 
for their own cause concerning marriage, divorce, 
oppression or abuse, and support of their children. 
Many of the new generation of women prefer to 
have a single identity as, for example, British, 
American, Canadian, or Australian, rather than 
living in diaspora. 
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Migration: Environment Displacement 


Turkey 


This entry considers displacements caused by 
natural disasters. Natural disaster causes involun- 
tary resettlement, which in turn brings about 
critical problems such as landlessness, joblessness, 
homelessness, marginalization, increased morbid- 
ity and mortality, food insecurity, loss of access to 
common property, and social disarticulation (Cer- 
nea 1997a, 1997b). Between 1909 and 1971, 32 
earthquakes of magnitude 6 or higher occurred in 
the Anatolian Fault zone, which covers a distance 
of about 500 miles east to west in northern Tur- 
key. Earthquakes will continue to take their toll in 
Turkey because it lies in the active Alpide seismic 
zone, which covers much of Western Europe (USGS 
1971). Previous research indicates that a number of 
factors increase the likelihood of traumatic stress 
reactions. Survivors are at high risk of behavioral 
and emotional readjustment problems. Psychia- 
trists in Turkey reported high rates of “nervous 
reactions” and “reactive depression” in the wake 
of a 1992 earthquake. In addition to this, accord- 
ing to one study (Karanci and Rustemli 1995), high 
rates of “phobic anxiety” were reported amongst 
all those interviewed. Earthquakes emotionally 
affect nearly all survivors. Fear and panic are the 
most common effects. About a quarter of the sam- 
ple studied experienced worry about family mem- 
bers, feelings that life was meaningless, and sadness 
about the dead and injured. The majority of the 
survivors state that these emotional problems still 
distressed them after 16 months. The authors of the 
study noted that females were particularly likely to 
be distressed because they appeared to lead very 
closed, housebound lives. 

Turkey was rocked by two strong earthquakes 
in August and November 1999, which resulted in 
large-scale human catastrophe and material destruc- 
tion. The scale of the extensive damage caused by 
the earthquakes created enormous needs, not only 
in the emergency and relief phases, but also in the 
subsequent phases of rehabilitation and recovery. 

In line with this, Jalali (2002) claimed that not 
only did non-governmental organizations (NGOs) 
provide relief services but together with the media 
also acted as “warning sensors,” insisting victim 
relief remain at the center of the public agenda. 
Although NGO involvement in the relief effort was 


considerable, their contribution was more vital in 
the public sphere, as advocates for earthquake sur- 
vivors. NGOs played a critical role by voicing the 
suffering of people and publicly criticizing the gov- 
ernment’s poor performance in responding to the 
crisis (Jalali 2002). Groups of local women formed 
and organized to secure housing, livelihood activi- 
ties, and basic services after earthquakes struck the 
Marmara region of Turkey. Women-focused NGOs 
from outside the devastated areas reached out 
to and organized local women’s groups to enable 
women to participate in relief and recovery pro- 
cesses and to build the skills and capacities necessary 
to sustain their involvement. These organizations: 


1. functioned as technical and financial resource 
partners to help local women’s groups organize, 
plan, and implement long-term initiatives; 

2. used leverage funds, identified innovative grass- 
roots practice, and taught methods that allowed 
women’s groups to participate in and lead com- 
munity-to-community learning exchanges; 

3. worked with, and had the respect of, local author- 
ities, government officials, and other decision- 
makers. In conjunction with women’s groups, 
they worked to sharpen decision-makers’ appre- 
ciation of women’s contributions to relief and 
reconstruction programs. Most importantly, 
they persuaded government officials to establish 
formal protocols and mandates that recognize 
and provide resources for women’s involvement; 

4. committed to networking and sharing their expe- 
riences with other community-based women’s 
groups elsewhere that are involved in develop- 
ment and disaster response initiatives as a means 
of improving their own programs and pressing 
for program and policy change that will create 
opportunities for poor women nationally and 
globally (Yonder, Akcar, and Gopalon 2005). 


Nevertheless, these efforts sometimes are insuf- 
ficient to develop mitigation measures against 
disaster vulnerability. Regarding this, research was 
carried out during the period August 2000—April 
2oo1 in the earthquake victim region. Findings 
pointed to the lack of inclusion in social life, dis- 
crimination, and inability to unify in the region 
base, which are some of the indicators of vulner- 
ability. As survivors, women, whose priorities are 
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their husbands and children (Ozbudun 2002), face 
severe problems in having to be with their family 
in their prefabricated homes all day long. Ozbu- 
dun (2002) also claims that the various aspects 
of the women-poverty relationship should be under- 
stood and that major reconstruction is required for 
especially the girls to benefit more efficiently from 
social resources and services. The important point 
of this reconstruction process should be the neces- 
sity for the change in the structure of the dominant 
sexual roles which cause the invisibility of women, 
not global adaptation or economic reconstruc- 
tion. According to Ozbudun, individuals who are 
pushed to marginalism economically and socially 
should immediately be transformed into individu- 
als who obtain an equal share of the social wealth, 
which can only be possible through the develop- 
ment of the plans, policies, and programs that pay 
due attention to the needs and expectations of each 
individual with a social sexual perspective (Ozbu- 
dun 2002). 

Women victims of Adapazari emphasized that 
people survived with the help of kinship and com- 
munity ties and they also made some suggestions 
in terms of developing mitigation measures. These 
included: 


1. distribution of material (such as _ food, 
clothes, and blankets) should be by the local 
community; 

2. income providing activities and the sustainabil- 
ity of these opportunities should be guaranteed; 

3. regarding rescue teams, women’s participation 
in the distribution-construction process should 
be assured; 

4. government and donor agencies should encour- 
age peer-to-peer exchanges; 

5. local people should be given the task of distribu- 
tion rather than ready-made food; 

6. women should be brought together and edu- 
cated about disaster; 

7. the government should recognize women’s role 
and accept them as partners in development 
work; 

8. organizational behavior of women should be 
considered in order to decrease vulnerability 
(SSP 2004). 
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SUHEYLA TURKYILMAZ 


Migration: Labor and Remittances 


Afghanistan 


Many years of wars and violent conflicts have 
created Afghan diaspora and refugee communities, 
mainly in Iran and Pakistan but also in the West. 
The refugees arrived in Iran and Pakistan in three 
different periods: early 1980s after the Soviet Union 
invasion of Afghanistan; during the civil war (1992- 
6); during the Taliban rule (1996-2001); and since 
the fall of the Taliban and under NATO (2002-7). 

In Iran, from 1979 to 1992, three million Afghan 
refugees were given residency and work permits. 
They were eligible for most of the same entitle- 
ments as other Iranian citizens. By the mid-1990s, 
there were 1,400,000 registered Afghans in Iran 
(UNHCR 2003-4). In this period, the Iranian gov- 
ernment began to withdraw subsidies to Afghan ref- 
ugees. This is because limited support was provided 
for these refugees by the UNHCR (United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees). In contrast, a 
disproportionate amount of Western aid went to 
support the refugees in Pakistan (Abbasi-Shavazi 
et al. 2005, 16-23). Despite the change of policy 
by the Iranian government, refugees continued to 
go to Iran. Many do not appear in the statistics. 
For example, there are an estimated 500,000 tran- 
sitory labor migrants who move backwards and 
forwards between Afghanistan and Iran (AREU 
2006b, 10-26). 

In Pakistan, government policy also changed 
toward Afghan refugees according to its foreign 
policy. During the civil war when Pakistan sup- 
ported the Mujahedeen and the Taliban against the 
Soviet invasion, they welcomed three million refu- 
gees. Between 1998 and 2001, they began to restrict 
Afghan refugees and after 2001 they began impos- 
ing regulations on them. Nevertheless, by 2000 
there were 1,200,000 Afghan refugees in Pakistan 
(UNHCR 2003, 2004, AREU 2005, 1-2). 

Asa result of these state policies, only a minority 
of Afghans in Iran and Pakistan have citizenship 
rights and even they are forced to live on the mar- 
gins of society and the economic hierarchy places 
them at a disadvantage. The majority do not have 
written employment contracts, social protection, 
social security, insurance, or other benefits. Only 
a minority, mainly male workers, are being inte- 
grated into the labor market. 


The majority are concentrated in sectors, charac- 
terized as ethnic economies (Morokvasié 2002-3, 
285-98). In the context of Afghans in diaspora, 
this means the concentration of Afghan workers in 
Afghan-owned firms. 

The contribution of exile and refugee communi- 
ties to the economies of Iran and Pakistan is consid- 
erable. For example, the contribution of the Afghan 
carpet-producing community, mainly women and 
children in Pakistan, was estimated to be in the 
order of US $130 million in 2000 (ILO 2002, 58). 
In Iran, the success and expansion of the building 
industry is due to Afghan labor, including a minor- 
ity of women workers (Rostami Povey 2007). 

Afghan men in Iran are concentrated in industries 
such as clothes, shoes, building, stonemasonry, and 
carpentry, and some are shopkeepers. Women and 
men perform agricultural work and animal hus- 
bandry. Afghan women are engaged in teaching, 
domestic labor, working for non-governmental 
organizations (NGOs), and producing handicrafts. 

In Pakistan, a significant number of Afghan 
women and men worked in the textile industry in 
the 1960s. Since the mid-r990s, when Pakistan’s 
government changed its policy, Afghan men have 
been mainly concentrated in low-wage unskilled 
manual labor in construction, portering, waste col- 
lection, recycling, trade, and transport. In most ref- 
ugee camps, women and men are engaged in daily 
wage labor and petty vending. In urban areas some 
are engaged in bonded labor. They constantly bor- 
row money from their landlords for their daily sur- 
vival. In return, the whole family and community 
work for the landlord without receiving any wages 
(Rostami-Povey 2007). Some Afghan women pro- 
duce handicrafts and carpets, some are domestic 
servants, and many are beggars. The only commu- 
nity that has access to the blue collar jobs within 
the formal sector is the Isma‘ili community living 
in Karachi. Women in this community also have 
access to jobs in factories, whereas women of other 
Afghan communities do not have access to these 
formal sector jobs (AREU 2006a, 28-34). 

A significant number of Afghan women in Iran 
and Pakistan work as teachers. Pakistani and 
Afghan NGOs provide teaching jobs for Afghan 
women and education for Afghan children. In Iran, 
Afghan women pioneered the establishment of the 
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madrasa khawd gardan (self run school). Through 
these schools, they teach their children about 
Afghanistan as a nation with diverse people. This 
way they perceive themselves as cultural reposit- 
ries able to hold their communities together. They 
try to rebuild and reshape what they have lost and 
prepare the new generation for building a better 
Afghanistan. 

The life of refugees and those living in diaspora 
in the West is rather different. According to the 
UNHCR, in 2004 there were 21,718 Afghan refu- 
gees in the United Kingdom and 9,601 in the United 
States. Beside these registered refugees, there are an 
estimated 3 5,000 Afghans in diaspora in the United 
Kingdom and 200,000 in the United States (ILO 
2002, 57). This small number of Afghan British and 
Afghan Americans are transnational. They have 
two passports and two citizenship rights. They are 
relatively successful economically; some work as 
professionals and others own small and medium 
size businesses. They are predominantly educated 
women and men who left Afghanistan after the 
Soviet invasion. In the West they faced loss of status 
by taking on menial positions. 

Many Afghan men became dependent on their 
women’s work in exile. Women became heads of 
family. In some cases this created conflict in the 
households. The economic necessity of exile and the 
significant number of female headed households 
have changed women’s and men’s attitude toward 
women’s work. Many have accepted the new pheno- 
menon of women as breadwinners (Rostami Povey 
2007). 

Despite the harsh reality of life for Afghan refu- 
gees and exiles, it is unlikely that many will return 
to Afghanistan. Millions of refugees in Iran and 
Pakistan did return to Afghanistan. A number of 
Western-educated women and men also returned 
to Afghanistan to help in the reconstruction of their 
country. But, in the face of rise of warlordism, the 
opium economy, lack of security and meaningful re- 
construction, and a limited role played by the inter- 
national community, they have returned to exile. 
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ELAHEH ROSTAMI POVEY 


Migration: Muslim Diasporas 


Southeast Asia and East Asia 


Islam in Southeast Asia and East Asia had been 
understood to have distinctive but multiple socio- 
logical origins, heterogeneous histories of Islam- 
ization, and diverse spiritual traditions that are 
different from Middle Eastern Islam. Though it is 
agreed that Islam originated in the Middle East, cur- 
rent researches propose heterogeneous origins and 
diverse spiritualities of Islam in Southeast Asia and 
East Asia. Islam in Southeast Asia and East Asia 
was imported through the network of Muslim mer- 
chants, Sufi saints, and preachers, as well as schol- 
ars from the Arab and Turkish-Persian world via 
two avenues. Islam came either through the inland 
trading route of the Silk Road from Central Asia 
to China or the maritime commercial routes to the 
Malay Archipelago. Different from the spread of 
Islam in the Arab world, Islamization in Southeast 
Asia and East Asia is neither through military con- 
quest nor purely scholarly encounters, but through 
the indirect cause of mercantile trade and intermar- 
riage throughout generations. In terms of religious 
tradition, Sufi mysticism and syncretism with other 
local faiths (for example Hinduism in Indonesia 
and Confucianism in China) constitute distinctive 
spiritualities and diverse manifestations of South- 
east and East Asian Islam, though the practice of 
syncretism with the local and popular religions are 
condemned as leading Southeast Asian and East 
Asian Muslims astray from the “pure” and “ortho- 
dox” Islam. 

Under the shadow of origins, histories, and the 
spiritual traditions of the past, Islam in Southeast 
Asia and East Asia has been viewed as the passive 
recipient of the orthodoxy of Islamic authority in 
the Arab and Turkish-Persian world, rather than 
viewed as an active producer contributing to global 
Islamic cultures. Even after 11 September 2001, this 
passive image of Southeast Asian and East Asian 
Islam still prevails, reflecting the fear that Islamic 
radicals will stretch military extremism to the 
region and eventually Southeast Asia will become 
the second fertile land of terrorism. However, the 
static image and peripheral status in global Islam 
ignores the originality, agency, and mobility of the 
Muslim diaspora in Southeast Asia and East Asia in 
the modern world. 

Approaching the issues of Muslim diaspora in 
Southeast Asia and East Asia, there are at least three 


features that carry implications for the understand- 
ing of the scattered experience of Muslim women 
moving from one state to another: family reunion 
settling in Western host societies as home; domes- 
tic migrant workers overseas; and the rising profes- 
sional Southeast Asian Muslim elites studying and 
working in the West. 

First, the modern experience of Muslim diaspora 
of Southeast Asia cannot be isolated from the Euro- 
pean colonial hegemony in Asia and the period 
after the Second World War. That period played 
an important role in altering the modern migra- 
tion patterns, occupational choices, and eventually 
the global paths of Southeast Asian and East Asian 
Muslims. Owing to the European colonial legacy 
in many parts of Asia, many male colonial subjects 
were deployed by the colonial governments to other 
parts of Asia before national independence because 
of colonial interests. After national independence, 
they were invited to serve as transient guest workers 
for the postwar reconstruction projects in the Euro- 
pean societies. Some workers eventually decided to 
stay and sought reunion with their wives and fam- 
ily members; many Muslim women therefore emi- 
grated to the West. This explains the presence of 
Muslims in the West after the Second World War, 
and it also indicates the postcolonial Muslim dias- 
pora experience in many parts of Asian countries. 
Second, women from Southeast Asia working over- 
seas serving as domestic workers provide another 
important feature in understanding Muslim dias- 
pora. In fact, these women are the main source of 
foreign remittance in some Southeast Asian coun- 
tries (for example Indonesian migrant workers in 
the Middle East). Among them, some convert and 
bring Islam back to their homeland (for example 
Philipino domestic workers). Third, the engine of 
globalization intensifies interactions of Southeast 
Asian and Eastern Asian Muslims with other cul- 
tures and their mobility within them. In particular, 
the social status and mobility of Muslim women 
have been greatly empowered by the opportunities 
of education in the West (for example Malay Mus- 
lim women studying in the West). The return of 
Muslim women elites may play an increasing role 
in shaping the Islamic culture and national future 
in Southeast Asia and East Asia. 

Finally, in the existing literature of the contem- 
porary Muslim diaspora, there is limited atten- 
tion paid to the Southeast Asian and East Asian 
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Muslim diaspora. And one of the most needed 
research agendas is to understand the long-term 
impact of Southeast Asian Muslim diaspora on 
global Islamic cultures. For example, while gov- 
ernments in the West after 11 September 2001 are 
concerned with security measures and multicul- 
tural policies in integrating the Muslim diaspora, 
the distinctive Islamic spirituality and the presence 
of the Southeast Asian and East Asian Muslim dias- 
pora may actively provide an alternative vision to 
explore Islam in the East and the West. 
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Migration: Policies and Laws 


Eastern Europe 


INTRODUCTION: THREE TYPES OF 

MIGRATION 

Eastern Europe has long been affected by migra- 
tion. Policy analysts identify three general types of 
migration, each of which has a gender dimension, 
and each of which has a particular impact on Mus- 
lim women. These are forced migration, voluntary 
migration, and reluctant migration. 

Forced migration includes those situations 
whereby populations have no option but to move. 
In recent years, Eastern Europe has been impacted 
by substantial population shifts, largely, though 
not exclusively, as a result of armed conflict in the 
former Yugoslavia. Muslims have been dispro- 
portionately represented among these population 
shifts, a reflection of the manner in which they have 
been targeted specifically in war. Populations that 
cross state boundaries while fleeing persecution for 
reasons of race, religion, nationality, social group, 
or political opinion may be termed refugees, while 
populations that flee persecution but stay within 
state boundaries are known as internally displaced 
persons (IDPs). Out of an estimated 40 million 
worldwide, 12 million are internally displaced per- 
sons. Both population categories may be termed 
“forced migrants.” 

Refugees are treated differently from other 
people who may be in need of humanitarian aid 
because they cannot look to their own government 
and state institutions to protect their rights and 
physical security (Steiner, Gibney, and Loescher 
2003). Either the state is weak and unable to pro- 
vide protection, or the state itself is the perpetrator. 
Yet IDPs may also face state persecution, especially 
in cases of hostile regimes. Moreover, IDPs have 
more difficulty receiving international protection 
because they remain within sovereign boundaries 
(Ager 1999, Mertus 2003). 

Populations forced to move due to war or severe 
political unrest are often comprised of a greater 
percentage of women and children. In some cases, 
whole communities may be on the road; in others, 
women may be left behind to care for children, the 
elderly, and people with disabilities who cannot 
make the journey. In many other instances, it is the 
men who stay behind to fight and the women who 
flee with their children. Both scenarios were played 


out in the Balkans for women from all national 
and religious groups — Muslim Bosnians, Catho- 
lic Croats, Orthodox Serbs. Where women fled 
alone with their children, they were often forced to 
undertake gender roles in their families tradition- 
ally performed by men. All women are vulnerable 
to gender-specific violations of human rights during 
flight, but in the context of the former Yugoslavia, 
Muslim women were particularly vulnerable to sys- 
tematic rape; that is, use of rape by enemy forces 
as a calculated campaign of terror and destruction 
(Mertus 2000). Women also experienced difficulty 
in countries of asylum in being recognized as refu- 
gees when their claim was based on gender-related 
persecution (Moser and Clark 2001). 

Voluntary migration includes those situations 
whereby populations move in accordance with their 
own free will. Eastern Europe has traditionally been 
a source of economic migrants, sending job seekers 
largely to Western Europe, North America, and 
Australia. After being accepted into the European 
Union, many Eastern European countries, espe- 
cially the relatively affluent countries of Poland, 
the Czech Republic, and Hungary, are increasingly 
a destination for economic migrants from Turkey, 
Southeast Asia, and northern Africa. Moreover, 
since post-conflict transition, most Eastern Euro- 
pean countries have significantly liberalized their 
migration policies — including abolishing exit and 
entrance visas, easing restrictions on issuing pass- 
ports, modifying nationality laws, ratifying the 
Geneva Convention on refugees, and introducing 
contract employment of foreigners — thus encour- 
aging both in and out migration (United Nations 
2005, 15-16). 

In terms of gender, voluntary migrants from 
Eastern Europe have long been men. A family 
would send its most promising sons abroad to be 
educated and to gain employment. The notion was 
that in time the son would send for the rest of his 
family. This pattern has been challenged in recent 
years with female children from Eastern Europe 
increasingly being educated abroad and with the 
female percentage of economic migrants from East- 
ern Europe rising steadily. On the other hand, vol- 
untary migrants to Eastern Europe continue to be 
predominately male (ibid.). 

Reluctant migration describes those situations 
where the population movement occurs according 
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to circumstances that fall somewhere in between 
forced and voluntary migration. Dire economic 
circumstances, for example, may prompt popula- 
tion movement that would never occur under more 
fortuitous circumstances. Often these migrants 
seek economic opportunities abroad on only a 
temporary basis, as they await the end of the crisis. 
Eastern Europe today is both a source and a site of 
reluctant migration. In terms of gender, reluctant 
migrants from and to Eastern Europe are as likely 
to be male as female. As with forced migrants, 
reluctant migrants are often vulnerable to gender- 
based violence (Indra 1999). 


TESTING ESTABLISHED THINKING ON 

MIGRATION 

Recent population movements in Eastern Europe 
serve to test established thinking on migration (Mer- 
tus 2003). The following four migration principles 
have been challenged in Eastern Europe, each with 
important gender dimensions. 


1. “Most international migrants are young 
males.” 

The percentage of female migrants from Eastern 
Europe is increasing, although males predominate. 
Demographic changes that result from outward 
male migration have important gender ramifica- 
tions, including increased female—male ratios in 
communities and economies, increased numbers of 
female-headed households, and the increased num- 
ber of young women alone and poor in cities. 


2. “Most migrants are adults; families are 
less likely to make international moves.” 

Families are still outnumbered in international 
migration, but the number of whole families and 
female-headed households that engage in inter- 
national migration is increasing rapidly. The 
large number of families from the Balkans which 
migrated or took refuge during the 1990s served to 
draw attention to the needs of families on the road, 
including those specific to women and children. 
Moreover, just as women and girls apply their own 
needs and capacities to problem solving, families 
are capable of tapping into their own needs and 
capacities. 


3. “Most migrants travel only a short 
distance.” 

Within Eastern Europe, migrants still move 
relatively short distances. However, the economic 
migrants traveling to Eastern Europe today often 
travel long distances, hailing from as far away as 
Sub-Saharan Africa and Southeast Asia. In all cases, 
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males tend to predominate among the populations 
traveling farthest. 


4. “Longer-distance migration favors 
big-city destinations.” 

While this continues to be true, several predomi- 
nant counter-examples have arisen. International 
agencies placing refugee families from the former 
Yugoslavia in North American destinations often 
chose smaller-city destinations where chances for 
job placement and social adaptation were greater. 
The involvement of women’s non-governmental 
organizations in the resettlement of refugees has in 
many cases ensured that the needs, interests, and 
capacities of women receive due attention (Cock- 
burn 1998). 


RESPONSE TO MIGRATION IN LAW AND 

POLICY 

Two general sets of interrelated responses to 
recent migration patterns in Eastern Europe can 
be identified. Countries receiving migrants from 
Eastern Europe (and to some extent Eastern Euro- 
pean countries receiving refugees from elsewhere) 
have attempted to restrict population flows. These 
restrictions on legal migration, however, have gen- 
erated the demand for third parties to facilitate 
population movements illegally. This in turn has 
generated the need for new laws and policies pro- 
tecting migrants from abusive practices. 

First are the responses generated by “migration 
fatigue” where concern over real and imagined pop- 
ulation flows from Eastern Europe have prompted 
Western European countries to enact restrictive 
measures limiting migration and ensuring the tem- 
porary nature of population flows. These measures 
include: restrictive asylum laws, the enactment of 
“temporary protection” measures, the creation of 
more effective and cooperative law enforcement 
measures, and the adoption of measures designed to 
contain populations and offer protection within the 
country of origin (Newman and van Selm 2003). 
Eastern European countries experiencing migration 
flows from Southeast Asia and Africa have begun to 
adopt similar restrictive measures. 

The migrants who are most able to challenge 
these restrictive measures are those with the educa- 
tional and economic means that enable them to 
do so. Women are far less likely than men to fall 
within this privileged group and, consequently, they 
are disparately impacted by restrictive migration 
measures. 

Second are the responses generated by protec- 
tion and security concerns. With international 
borders tightening and lawful means of migrating 
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diminishing, many Eastern Europeans have fallen 
prey to international criminals who promise to 
smuggle them across borders for extortionate fees. 
Although the vast majority of such cases involve 
men who are brought across borders to work in 
menial positions, women are also trafficked, pri- 
marily to be domestic workers such as maids, ser- 
vants, and the like, but also to be forced into sex 
work. 

Since 1989, criminal syndicates have been in- 
volved in “exporting” women to put them to work 
in settings where access to information and social 
assistance is very limited. The women are often 
enticed by newspaper advertisements which prom- 
ise lucrative jobs overseas as dancers, bar hostesses, 
or au pairs. Once these women cross borders ille- 
gally, their legal papers are often confiscated and 
they are left in a disorienting new culture under the 
control of the traffickers (Zwerver 2005). 

Moldova has the highest rate of migration con- 
nected with trafficking in women and prostitution. 
An economic crisis where 90 percent of the popu- 
lation lives on less than a dollar a day has made 
the situation worse. In 2001, an estimated 3,000 
Moldovian girls worked in the sex trade in Italy. 
Ukraine, where women comprise two-thirds of the 
country’s unemployed, has recently taken the place 
of Thailand and the Philippines as the international 
provider for trafficking in women. One of the desti- 
nation countries for women from Ukraine is former 
Yugoslavia, where girls have been lured with prom- 
ises of visas to Italy, only to be forced into work as 
prostitutes in former Yugoslavia (ibid.). 

Eastern European countries have undertaken a 
variety of measures to bring a stop to trafficking 
in women. Many of the Newly Independent States 
have now established interagency commissions to 
oversee and implement counter trafficking poli- 
cies. Some of these countries have developed or are 
working on developing new legislation with stricter 
punishments for offenders or have introduced 
amendments to existing criminal laws and codes 
(Shahinian 2002). 
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Slavery 


The Gulf and Saudi Arabia 


The experiences, institutions, and patterns of 
slavery in the Gulf and Saudi Arabia are quite var- 
ied and difficult to trace, partly because systematic 
records are not available. In addition, the broader 
question of whether all wageless and coerced labor 
should be recognized as slavery continues to be 
debated both in the region and beyond (Chatter- 
jee 1999, Cooper 1979). For example, as of 1970, 
when Sultan Qaboos bin Said al-Bu Saidi of Oman 
took power from his father, one British official 
acknowledged that while “domestic slavery” con- 
tinued, this practice was similar to a “welfare state” 
and that, until 1965, slaves could attain manumis- 
sion certificates from the British if they so chose 
(FCO 8/1443). Indeed, some scholars have argued 
that conditions of “slavery” or indentured servitude 
have continued in the region through the begin- 
ning of the twenty-first century as many migrant 
workers (mostly from the Indian subcontinent) find 
themselves without documentation and unable to 
repay loans taken for travel to the region. Finally, 
local terms used to connote slave, slave descent, or, 
at least, clientage status is hardly uniform, ranging 
from ‘abid to khaddam to bayasir and depending 
on the particular context in the region. 

Officially, however, the states (or, more accu- 
rately, rulers) of the Gulf and Saudi Arabia gen- 
erally declared the end of slavery in the middle of 
the twentieth century, sometimes in gradual stages 
or on multiple occasions, sometimes in conjunc- 
tion with the establishment of the nation-state or a 
new ruler. While slavery itself was not outlawed in 
much of the Arabian Peninsula well into the twen- 
tieth century (after the establishment of the region’s 
nation-states) the slave trade from parts of East 
Africa to Arabia was abolished earlier, beginning in 
1845 with the Hamerton Treaty, which outlawed 
the trade north of the island of Lamu off the coast 
of East Africa. The even earlier 1822 Moresby 
Treaty between Great Britain and the Omani Sul- 
tan had prohibited trade from East Africa to the 
Americas and Europe. More importantly, however, 
in 1864 Sultan Majid al-Bu Said, the Omani ruler 
of Zanzibar, proclaimed that all slave trade from 
his territories was forbidden during the monsoon 
season (1 January to 1 May). This did not mean, 
of course, that the slave trade in fact ended then. 


Ships transporting slaves to the Gulf continued (and 
were sometimes intercepted) through the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

The increase in the slave trade during the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries was due, according 
to some scholars, to an increase in economic activity 
and to a labor shortage in the Gulf (Clarence-Smith 
1988, Ricks 1988). According to Ricks (1988), 
from 1782 to 1842 an average of about 800-1,000 
slaves were sent annually from East Africa to the 
Persian Gulf, from 1842 to 1872 approximately 
2,000-3,000 annually, and from 1872 to 1902 
approximately 50-100 annually. These numbers 
are, of course, approximations and much debate 
has surrounded the exact numbers of the western 
Indian Ocean slave trade (Austen 1988). Similarly, 
there has been some disagreement about the degree 
to which slaves played an important economic role 
in the Gulf in the nineteenth century. While Ricks 
has argued that they transformed the Gulf, Sher- 
iff has suggested that because the local economies 
did not rely on slave labor, they had less economic 
impact (Ewald 1992, Ricks 1988, Sheriff 1987). It 
should also be noted that in the nineteenth century, 
among the largest importers of slaves from East 
Africa were French plantation owners in Mauritius. 
And, in addition to East African slaves to the Gulf, 
Circassian slaves from the north to the Gulf were 
also present, although to a much smaller degree 
than their presence in the northern Ottoman lands 
(Baer 1967, Toledano 1998). 

Scholars have also examined the relationship 
between religious law, practice, and slavery as well 
as whether slave owners, traders, and slaves them- 
selves were Muslim (Glassman 1995). Although, in 
practice, slaves as well as slave owners and traders 
were Muslim (although French plantation owners 
in Mauritius were not and many slaves were not), 
classical law stipulates that a slave should not be 
Muslim and that slaves should only be taken in a 
legal war against non-Muslim polities or peoples. In 
addition, although classical law does not prohibit 
slave ownership or trade, modern scholars also 
point out that the emancipation of slaves is consid- 
ered one of the most pious acts (Hilal 1999). 

Most scholars working on slavery in the Gulf 
and Saudi Arabia note that the form of servitude 
common in the region through the early twentieth 
century was primarily domestic slavery, rather than 
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plantation slavery as in the New World. More spe- 
cifically, slave labor in the Gulf has been divided 
into a number of categories: “luxury” (including 
concubines), domestic, military, and productive 
(including urban, maritime, and agrarian). Slaves 
in the Gulf (perhaps unlike slave systems elsewhere) 
would also sometimes occupy more than one role 
simultaneously or be moved from one activity to 
another (Ewald 1992). That is, a “domestic” slave 
may also have been a pearl diver or a date cultivator 
depending on the season and needs of the owner. 
Females were also involved in productive labor, 
especially agrarian work. For example, on the plan- 
tations of Zanzibar, 53 percent of slaves freed after 
the 1897 abolition decree there were women (Coo- 
per 1997). While it is quite certain that the majority 
of slaves from East Africa to the Gulf were males, 
there were certainly many women and girls who 
were brought as well. Indeed, the ship “Yasmine,” 
which British officials captured off the Omani coast 
in 1872, was carrying 169 slaves, most of whom 
were women and children. In this case, the freed 
slaves were sent from Muscat to Bombay (IOR 
R/15/6/5). In another case of the same year, a cap- 
tured boat was carrying five slaves: three men, a 
boy and a woman (IOR R/15/6/5). Female slaves 
are generally believed to have been brought to the 
Gulf to work in domestic settings. However, it is 
likely that, as in Zanzibar, they worked in fields 
as well. 

Concubinage and marriage between female 
slaves and free men also took place. Indeed, due 
to notions and practices of sufficiency (kaf@a) or 
hypergyny, whereby women of higher status may 
not marry men of lower status while men of higher 
status may marry women of lower status, marriage 
between free men and slave women was permissi- 
ble. The woman, however, was to be “freed” before 
marriage. When children were born from a union 
under the condition of concubinage (and not mar- 
riage), they would take the status of the father and 
thus be free. Similarly, the slave/concubine mother 
would (technically) be free upon the death of her 
master. It should be noted, however, that although 
children would technically become “free” in such 
circumstances, if the father/master was a freed slave 
himself the identity of descent from slavery would 
continue to mark the children’s identity. As such, 
the legacy of the slave trade sometimes continues 
to mark social relations and hierarchies through- 
out the Gulf, despite the legal abolition of slave 
trade and ownership. Indeed, contemporary social 
hierarchies and categories are sometimes divided 
between those with and without patrilineal descent 
from slavery. 
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Space: Domestic 


Sub-Saharan Africa 


The division of domestic and public spheres based 
on gender specific use is a general characteristic 
of societies in Sub-Saharan Africa, irrespective of 
religious affiliation. Given their importance in 
economic production and social organization, 
domestic spaces deserve special attention. As most 
of these societies are largely rural and agricultural, 
discussion of domestic space needs to include those 
specific social and economic variables that define 
social groups and households. This also explains 
another essential feature of socio-spatial organiza- 
tion in African societies: the separation of spaces into 
mostly male-dominated public spheres and primarily 
female-controlled domestic realms. 

Domestic space provides the setting for a num- 
ber of activities that are intrinsic to the agricultural 
production and consumption cycles: some of those 
activities, such as the processing of crops, weav- 
ing or other crafts, and clothes washing are more 
loosely tied to the domestic sphere than others, 
such as the processing of food. Food preparation, 
an entirely female occupation, is almost exclusively 
carried out by women and their daughters in kitch- 
ens — whether a room in a house or a designated 
room or stand-alone structure among a number of 
buildings in a family compound. The same is true 
for consumption: although eating meals may be 
separated by gender, eating as an activity almost 
always takes place within the domestic space. 

The association of women’s work with the inte- 
rior of houses or compounds makes the domestic 
space the logical site of other social activities for 
women, as opposed to the more public outside 
spaces that men occupy. Although domestic space 
is not the only arena where women freely meet 
in the absence of men, it is nonetheless the space 
where women of the same house organize, discuss, 
and negotiate affairs internal to the household. This 
group of women usually comprises the household 
head’s wife, her daughters, mother(s)-in-law, and - 
in polygamous families — her co-wives. Because of 
the rather strict observance of division of labor and 
spaces these women tend to spend significantly more 
time with each other than with their husbands. 

The limits of domestic space can be defined by 
two parameters: in a physical sense it is created 
by the house, separating the inside — including the 


out-of-doors but still private spaces of courtyards 
and central places of compounds — from the out- 
side. From a social and economic perspective, the 
domestic space is delineated by the family group 
that lives there together and shares the household’s 
production. 

When speaking of “families” in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, it is important to realize that one is mostly 
looking at lineages - complex descent groups, 
which may comprise up to a hundred members who 
live together in the same compound. Households, 
the economic and social units that occupy domestic 
space, are often synonymous with the smallest frac- 
tions of such lineages and can only be appreciated 
as parts of wider kin and residence groups. They 
are, just like the domestic spaces that define them, 
embedded in a wider spatial organization that 
extends well beyond the immediate space of a mar- 
ried couple and their children. As a consequence, 
any definition of the “house” needs to reflect this 
complex social reality. In most Sub-Saharan Afri- 
can languages, words for house not only include 
buildings in their physical dimension, but simulta- 
neously also refer to its inhabitants. To “greet one’s 
house” is an essential and ever present leave taking 
formula that parting strangers will be given in many 
societies: houses are never reduced to their manifest 
functions, such as the provision of shelter or protec- 
tion against intruders; they are also always seen in 
their symbolic dimension, as carriers of meanings 
and group identities. As such they play a vital role 
in the social organization of local groups, a role 
that often is considered secondary to another main 
organizing principle of many African societies: that 
of structuring social groups based on kinship rela- 
tions, such as patriclans or other descent-based 
systems. Such descent groups by definition exclude 
the spouses from being members of that group. The 
idea of the house transcends this division, including 
all those who live and consume together, regardless 
of their descent status — a point Lévi-Strauss under- 
scored in his later work (1991). 

Domestic space is more than merely the physical 
setting for households and fractions of lineages; it 
is the stage for reconciling otherwise incompatible 
principles of group formation. Thus, it includes 
patrilineal members of the resident clan, including 
the husband, his father, and father’s father with the 
wives who married into the group. In polygamous 
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households, the partitioning of domestic spaces 
into distinct consumption areas of individual wives 
serves as the physical expression of a patriclan’s 
internal division according to matrilateral ties. 

Although the division of space into domestic 
and public gendered spheres is ubiquitous in Sub- 
Saharan African societies, the degree to which these 
divisions are permeable varies widely. Islamic prac- 
tice may coincide with, reinforce, and legitimize 
existing socio-spatial divisions. At one end of the 
spectrum, a small number of Muslim societies tra- 
ditionally enforced the seclusion of women — such 
as the Hausa in Nigeria and the Swahili in Tanza- 
nia. However, it should be noted that this practice 
was generally restricted to upper-class women in 
urban settings and that lower status and/or rural 
women were excluded. Yet, there was sometimes 
a pattern of recontextualizing activities from the 
domestic sphere into the public sphere, for exam- 
ple Hausa women selling prepared foods from the 
Hausa section at taxi parks. More frequently, Mus- 
lim cultural practices — such as betrothals, Rama- 
dan feasts, or death rituals — have been carried out 
and given significance within the framework of 
domestic space. 

A number of scholars and other observers have 
stressed the fact that confining women to the 
domestic sphere is a means of “muting” them and 
excluding women from taking part in public deci- 
sion-making (see, for example, Ardener 1988). 
Other researchers underscore the potential that 
the exclusiveness of the domestic spaces offers 
to the internal organization and solidarity of the 
women (Callaway 1984). For example, among the 
Hausa, the large size of extended families and — in 
polygamous societies — the higher number of wives 
is an important part of the argument, as the group 
of women occupying the domestic sphere can be 
of considerable size. The latter authors stress the 
power female solidarity can hold over the respec- 
tive husbands, strongly affecting their decisions. 
This analysis may indeed be extended to most 
other polygamous Muslim societies in Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 

Domestic space, however, is not only defined in 
opposition to the outside realm of inter-group poli- 
tics but also serves as a site of internal politicking: 
the relative status of women depends not only on 
structural, or assigned, criteria such as the order 
of first or second wife or the supremacy of moth- 
ers-in-law over their son’s wives, but may also be 
influenced by competition among wives, strategies 
which may reshape the internal hierarchy of the 
group. Domestic space provides the stage on which 
the wives may openly compete over privileged sta- 
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tus vis-a-vis the husband who, at the same time, 
acts as household head. Since polygamous house- 
holds typically divide into smaller consumption 
units because each wife usually carries out food 
preparation separately for herself and her children, 
the members of a woman’s consumption group will 
usually be her strongest supporters in competition 
and disputes internal to the household group. 

In conclusion, domestic space is at the same time 
determinant of the actions that happen within it as 
well as determined by those activities that create 
and perpetually regenerate it. It is through these 
activities that the domestic sphere becomes space 
associated with women, creating a physical and 
symbolic framework for women’s economic and 
social activities. 
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ANDREAS DAFINGER 


Space: Mosques 


The Caucasus 


This entry examines how in the Caucasus the 
mosque is considered a public place of worship 
whereas shrines tend to be private. This means 
women are more frequent visitors to the latter. 

The Soviet heritage influences today’s religious 
situation in the Caucasus at the institutional level, 
but can also be seen in attitudes and informal prac- 
tices. The Communist regime was brusquely athe- 
ist, but at times, when it was considered necessary, 
religious activities were allowed albeit under strict 
control. One important step in the Soviet Union’s 
attempt to control religion was a major reduction 
in the number of religious institutions, including 
registered mosques. The small number of mosques 
that were officially allowed to remain open were, 
with the exception of during special religious fes- 
tivals, mainly frequented by older males. Children 
under 18 were prohibited from entering mosques 
while women’s mosque attendance was opposed by 
the clergy. Although there were exceptions, most 
women instead carried out religious rituals away 
from the public view. 

Asa result of the Soviet control of religious expres- 
sion, Islam in the Caucasus took on an introverted 
character. Traditions preserved and practiced by 
women in private constituted the main basis of 
“unofficial religion” but also shrines (mazar, pir, 
imamzade) that were considered to possess differ- 
ent supernatural functions had an important func- 
tion as places where people could come to pray or 
to meet with religious leaders. The shrine could 
be a physical object such as a tree, stone, cave, or 
spring, but was most often a tomb. This cult that 
stems from pre-Islamic traditions was strengthened 
by the Soviets and is still today an inseparable part 
of the Caucasian Muslim culture. In contrast to 
mosques where services are both oriented toward 
and dominated by men, shrines are accessible to 
both men and women alike and women also fre- 
quently serve in positions of religious authority as 
the shrine guardian. There is usually not a separate 
women’s space; instead women pray freely in any 
part of the shrine. When entire families visit the 
shrine to worship the men and boys often remain 
outside to slaughter a lamb or chicken while only 
the women enter the shrine to pray and make devo- 
tional offerings. 


Today no explicit restrictions on women’s 
mosque attendance exist, but while there certainly 
are exceptions, the general understanding is still 
that “the best place to for a woman to worship is 
her bedroom.” 
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SOFIE BEDFORD 


East Asia 


In East Asia, Muslims and believers in the Islamic 
faith are in an absolute minority. Their main chal- 
lenge is their relationship with mainstream society, 
which is often ignorant of the faith and not infre- 
quently hostile. External pressure impacts gender 
dynamics within Muslim society, and for the sake 
of survival, often in a context of non-Islamic cul- 
ture, Muslims collaborate with each other regard- 
less of gender. For those living in a predominantly 
Muslim society, however, a different strategy may 
have evolved. In certain communities, women have 
been excluded from collective religious activities. 
Historical traditions as well as social and cultural 
differences have shaped the choices of different 
Muslim communities in East Asia. Thus, the rela- 
tionship between women, gender, and mosques in 
this region displays a broad diversity and flexibility. 

In central China, where the Islamic faith has had 
a long history, most of the Muslim communities, 
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settlements, and townships have witnessed the 
active leadership of women’s jamaGt (Arabic, 
sing. jamd‘a, assembly of Muslims for prayer, or 
the mosque itself). Since the early 1900s, women’s 
mosques (gingzhen niisi) have been built exclusively 
for women and are administered by women. This 
contrasts with the close-knit Muslim communities 
in western China, where women have not been 
allowed to enter the mosques. Around the 1990s, 
women’s Quranic schools (niixue) began to appear 
in the western regions of China. From then a grad- 
ual lifting of the prohibition on women’s participa- 
tion in collective worship and on their admission 
into mosques can be noted. In other parts of East 
Asia, for example Japan, Korea, and Hong Kong, 
where the history of Islamic faith is shorter than in 
China, there is usually an Islamic women’s associa- 
tion. Where women are not forbidden to enter, cer- 
tain mosques have separate praying rooms (funii 
libaidian) and ablution facilities (funii muyushi) 
for women. Women are allowed to carry out their 
prayers, gather inside the mosque, and are also 
given access to classes on religious knowledge. In 
Taiwan, mosques set up by non-native Taiwan 
Muslims are similar to those found in central east- 
ern China, where it is common to have mosques 
with facilities for women to bathe, pray, and study 
Islamic knowledge. 

Muslim women in China, on which this entry 
focuses, have been able to take advantage of 
opportunities afforded to them throughout the 
recent centuries, a historical process of transforma- 
tions that continues into the present time. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Muslim soci- 
eties experienced a cultural movement that was 
centered on the urgent reform of Islamic popu- 
lar education (Jaschok and Shui 2000) entailing 
ground-breaking educational opportunities for 
women. Women’s basic knowledge of the Islamic 
faith, and of the proper execution of religious 
duties, was considered imperative to a successful 
project of preservation of communal faith for Chi- 
nese Muslims otherwise in danger of total cultural 
assimilation. Women’s status in a family-centered 
society as nurturers and educators not only made 
them targets of religious education but also led to 
prominent roles for some as participants in wider 
communal activities. In turn, this inspired women’s 
sense of their importance to the Muslim body poli- 
tic, moreover strengthening their positive attitude 
toward the mosque organization and its religious, 
educational, and cultural contribution to Muslim 
identity. Given the gender segregation called for by 
Confucian and Islamic moral precepts, the more 
learned and devout among women formed jamad “at. 


SPACE: MOSQUES 


Commonly wives of abong (imams), called shini- 
ang, or women ahong, presiding over a religious 
institution, instructed, prayed with, and led in 
prayer congregations of believing Muslim women, 
dependent for knowledge of scripture and ritual 
on female leadership. The emergence of women’s 
jama‘at in central China offered a first stage in the 
historical trajectory, which can be dated between 
the late eighteenth to the early nineteenth century, 
from niixue to multi-functional gingzhen niisi. In 
the course of their historical evolution, although 
smaller in size and limited in socioreligious influ- 
ence, many women’s mosques acquired the same 
status as men’s mosques. Indeed, Muslims in central 
China use the same terms, jamd ‘at and mosques, to 
refer to either men’s or women’s establishments. 

The new Islamic cultural movement at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century was a response to 
a wider political context of reform and revolu- 
tion characterizing Republican China (1912-49). 
Muslim women in central eastern China were 
not slow to capitalize on the spirit of openness to 
reform when they introduced major developments 
in women’s mosque education. Learned women 
organized new forms of associations to respond to 
challenges of calls for modernization in all spheres 
of society, for example starting their own maga- 
zines, forming their independent organizations, or 
taking part in collective activities which concerned 
the Muslim community. A case in point, Muslim 
women in Shanghai set up the Shanghai Islamic 
Women’s Association in 1936, which had over a 
hundred members. Their own magazine, entitled 
“Islamic Women,” aimed “to spread the doctrines 
of Islamic faith, to study women’s issues, and to 
promote women’s education.” The association’s 
members adopted a conscious gender perspective 
on issues of Islam and Muslim practice and inter- 
preted the relationship between men and women 
as predicated on equality. Women’s participation 
in religious, national, and social affairs was a mat- 
ter of right, facilitated by attention to female edu- 
cation and informed Muslim devotion and pious 
lifestyle. As a direct consequence, in many Mus- 
lim communities, women organized initiatives to 
raise money to build miixue, in which women and 
girls acquired rudimentary knowledge of the faith 
and rituals. Many of these began to add to their 
functions to transform into niisi, where women 
could be led in collective prayer and worship. The 
significant growth of women’s schooling (and 
women’s mosques) in the first half of the twenti- 
eth century was a testimony to women’s dedica- 
tion and determination to equal men in religious 
fervor. 


EAST ASIA 


After the 1980s, when China opened up to the 
outside world, reconnecting Chinese Muslims with 
Arabic Islam, questions were asked about the legiti- 
macy of this phenomenon unique to international 
Islam. In response, Muslim women began to offer 
explanations and justifications for the legitimacy of 
women’s mosques or jamd@t led by female ahongs. 
The three most common positions might be for- 
mulated as follows: 1. Chinese Muslims are faced 
with conditions of diaspora which require specific 
measures. As a religious minority group, Muslims 
depend for transmission and preservation of faith 
on women, the central carriers and transmitters of 
Islam for their children and the family as a whole; 
2. Female ahongs can reach back for a role model 
to the wife of the Prophet, ‘A’isha, who herself led 
women in worship and prayer; 3. In the holy sites 
of pilgrimage (for example the ‘A’isha mosque in 
Mecca and the sacred mosque in Medina) men 
and women worship separately. If women-only 
spaces have been created in mosques at these holy 
sites, then the establishment of women’s mosques 
in China must be considered legitimate and 
justified. 

Since the 1990s, certain trends may be noted. 
Pressures of modernization and globalization have 
brought renewed attention to women’s Islamic edu- 
cation and to appropriate educational facilities. In 
western China’s Muslim communities, women’s 
schools and mosques are built by men directly or 
under their patronage — a situation different from 
their counterparts in central eastern China where 
independent, autonomous women’s jama‘at are the 
norm. Nevertheless, given the leadership of women 
ahongs and women teachers at these new miixue in 
communities in the western region, it may not be 
unreasonable to assume that a development similar 
to that in central China will occur, which may see in 
time an increased preference on the part of women’s 
congregations for their own religious sites. 


VILLAGE, MOSQUE, AND WOMEN 

Chinese Muslims live in an exclusively Muslim 
community or settlement, in a community in which 
they form the majority, or they may form part of 
the minority. The size of the Muslim population 
determines the role of a mosque and in turn the 
relationship between women and a given mosque. 

Where a Muslim community is large enough to 
support separate mosques for women and men, 
the women’s mosque forms the center of religious 
activities for women. Commonly, the female ahong 
presides over religious affairs, while the demo- 
cratic mosque management committee, composed 
of elected, respected older women from among 
the local community, manages all other aspects of 
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mosque administration. This may include financial 
control; however, in some communities the men’s 
mosque management committee performs this task 
on behalf of women. Women have the right to make 
decisions on matters regarding their mosque, con- 
sulting men wherever deemed necessary. This fluid 
relationship applies also to religious leadership 
where a female ahong may invite her male counter- 
part to perform rites which go beyond her religious 
function and female religious authority. 

Where there is only one mosque in a Muslim com- 
munity, both men and women worship and study in 
the same mosque. Under these circumstances, dif- 
ferent arrangements may be found: 1. Women are 
assigned their own separate prayer room (libaidian) 
and ablution room (muyushi) within the mosque 
compound, although all worshippers use the same 
main entrance; 2. Women are provided with a 
female ablution room, and they pray together with 
men in the same prayer hall; but they pray in a 
separate area segregated by a screen or curtain; 3. 
Women pray at home but go to the mosque on spe- 
cific festivals or memorial days (forexample Fatima 
Day). When women do enter the local mosque, 
they remain in the peripheral areas; 4. Women are 
forbidden to enter the mosque grounds. The sever- 
ity with which this prohibition is enforced varies 
from absolute taboo to exceptions on special days 
or festivals when women are allowed to partake in 
collective activities in the mosque. 

The first two kinds of relationship between 
women and the mosque outlined here appear mostly 
in central eastern China. The almost total exclusion 
of women from mosque life is most characteristic 
of Muslim communities in northwestern China. As 
noted earlier, after the 1990s, several Muslim vil- 
lages in northwestern China have started to provide 
for women in ways akin to central China; women’s 
Quranic schools and women’s mosques are mak- 
ing their appearance. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVE INVOLVEMENT IN 

BUILDING MOSQUES 

A mosque has its material infrastructure, and it 
has its spiritual, religious, and cultural traditions. 
Since the eighteenth century, Muslim women have 
been actively participating in acts of public char- 
ity and welfare, such as donating money to build 
mosques (for women and for men), supporting reli- 
gious education for Muslim children and adults, 
and purchasing land for the building of cemeter- 
ies. Mosques across China feature steles or plaques 
which list names of pious women donors — many of 
whom are widows. Some donated all their property 
to the mosque, some donated part of their prop- 
erty; some did so in their own name, some in the 
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name of a family member. Even where, as in cen- 
tral eastern regions, women’s mosques are strongly 
supported by men, the key to the development of 
a local women’s mosque may be found in the role 
played by women; especially important, as always, 
are the widows among them. 

Women’s mosques, in every respect, have always 
included men’s participation. But women’s jamd ‘at, 
whether through the women ahongs or members of 
women’s mosque committees, offer an innovative 
and creative response to a historical crisis of Islam 
in China. These institutions have become the legacy 
of indigenous strategies for perpetuation of faith in 
Islam, carried by women and by men, and trans- 
mitted through traditions now unique to women’s 
religious faith and life. These include the system 
and literary corpus of women’s education (jing- 
tang jiaoyu), and their texts which teach Muslim 
women’s morality (fudao), family morality (jiating 
daode), and the richness of an orally transmitted 
culture of religious chants (jingge and xiaojing). As 
time passes, and as religious life in China benefits 
from relaxation of state controls, Muslim women 
are reaching back into their past to remember their 
part in the survival of Islam in China, and to build 
on the historical legacy handed down to them by 
generations of pious women before them. 
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SHUI JINGJUN (translated and revised by Maria Jaschok) 


Iran 


Mosques, despite being central institutions of 
worship for all worshippers, are not available to 
women on equal terms with men in Iran, as else- 
where in the Muslim world. Women are allocated 
a peripheral space separate from the main hall and 
must use a side entrance. They may listen to the ser- 
mons of male preachers delivered from the pulpit 
in the main hall and follow the prayers of the male 
prayer-leaders relayed over loudspeakers. Female 
religious specialists, however, are not permitted to 
act as prayer leaders or deliver sermons from the 
pulpit in the main hall to a mixed congregation. In 
the Islamic Republic, mosque sermons, especially 
the Friday congregational prayers, have great polit- 
ical significance. Barring women from the pulpit in 
effect denies them an influential political platform. 


SPACE: MOSQUES 


Women’s access to mosques is restricted by 
the religious ideas concerning ritual purity. Men- 
struation is commonly conceived of as a source of 
impurity and pollution. In the course of anthropo- 
logical fieldwork conducted by the present author 
in 1992-3 on ritual activities and gender in the 
lower middle-class quarters of south Tehran, the 
women interviewed stated that it is forbidden to 
enter a mosque during menstruation (Torab 1998). 
Janet Bauer reports similarly that her interlocutors 
said they take pills to stop menstruation to be able 
to enter sacred spaces (1985, 121). Ideas such as 
these are based on interpretations of the religious 
rules specified by leading ayatollahs, designated as 
“sources of emulation.” They define the religious 
laws that shape everyday life for those who choose 
to follow them. These men also place much empha- 
sis on the performance of prayers in the mosque 
as spiritually meritorious, in particular the Friday 
congregational prayers, although interestingly at 
times forbidding attendance for political reasons 
(Fischer and Abedi 1990, 120-1). But in respect of 
women’s mosque attendance for prayers, there are 
differences of opinion among the ayatollahs, and 
so also among their female followers. Even though 
prayers in mosques are considered to be more spir- 
itually rewarding, the more conservative forces say 
that women should preferably pray at home. 

The unequal access to communal centers of wor- 
ship is an example of the radical imposition of 
authority over women by the religious establish- 
ment. In practice, these rules have been subject to 
variation, and challenged by women, across time 
and space. For instance, in the early history of 
Islam, defiant speeches were reportedly delivered in 
mosques to a mixed assembly by ‘A’isha, Fatima, 
and Zaynab. More recently, on 18 March 2005, 
Amina Wadud, a professor of Islamic studies in the 
United States, led a mixed congregation in Friday 
prayer and gave a sermon in an Anglican Church 
building in New York after mosques refused to host 
the event. 

Scholars have argued that the focus on spatial 
organization as mere expressions or reflections of 
ideological structures disregards actual practice 
(Bourdieu 1992). Gender segregation in places 
of worship is part of a political process involving 
claims and rights to definitions of everyday rules 
and discourses, which are not simply defined from 
the top, but also from the bottom. The women 
among whom this author conducted fieldwork in 
1992-3 debated the choice of a mosque, whether 
or not to attend the Friday prayer and sermon, and 
indeed whether to go to a mosque at all. Answers 
to these questions depended to some extent on the 
reputation and standing of the mosque’s prayer- 
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leader or the invited preachers rather than on 
the religious prescriptions or opinions regarding 
women’s mosque attendance. And when the women 
did attend, levels of conversation indicated whether 
they approved of the men’s sermons. At times the 
male preacher told women to stop “malicious gos- 
siping” and attend to his sermon. The political 
nature of the sermons is generally understood and 
the women’s opposition or support was indicated 
by the level of their conversation. This was an active 
engagement in a political process. Ironically, spatial 
marginalization allows women to be subversive. 

Women took advantage of their allocated mosque 
space, using it in line with their own requirements. 
Apart from attendance for the daily prayers, the 
activities included classes, in particular for Quran 
recitation and in some cases for needlework and 
sewing. They held various rituals or ceremonies for 
specific religious anniversaries, as well as funerals, 
religious meetings, convivial votive meals (sufra-yi 
nazri), and Ramadan fast-breaking meals. At such 
times, attendance was high with lively conversation 
and jostling for space. All these occasions provided 
opportunities for socializing, promoted women’s 
social networks, and gained prestige for the 
sponsors. 

Throughout Ramadan of 1992, for example, 
a different female sponsor provided a fast-break- 
ing meal each evening at dusk at one of the local 
mosques in south Tehran. The meals were generally 
simple, consisting of bread, fresh herbs, and cheese 
with dates and sweet tea, but sometimes included 
rice with meat stew. Local bakers donated large 
quantities of bread called ndn-i salavati, because 
recipients rewarded them with ritual greetings of 
salavat instead of payment. One woman gained 
considerable renown by sponsoring a simple votive 
breakfast at her local mosque for ten consecutive 
days in commemoration of Fatima’s death. She 
invited a popular male preacher of her choice, 
drawing large crowds of men as well as women. 
Despite the spatial separation of the sexes, her 
action blurred the gendered boundaries. 

Mosque meals are sponsored in a spirit of equal- 
ity, harmony, and communal ethos, benefiting the 
poor in particular. Such food is also considered to 
be pur barakat (full of blessing) and is therefore 
generally sought after by those who believe in the 
concept. Despite the moral paradigm of “disinter- 
estedness,” where religious values and ideals should 
prevail, sponsors inevitably seek spiritual reward 
(ajr) and merit (savab), as well as prestige for piety. 
Women may also contribute financially to mosques 
through endowments (vagqf), or simply by sponsor- 
ing tea or sugar for a specified time. They may also 
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offer their services such as serving, sweeping, and 
cleaning. These acts may be votive pledges, but are 
also highly recommended as spiritually meritorious 
deeds. 

Funeral ceremonies are held in mosques when 
high attendance is expected. These may be held on 
the third (khatm), seventh, and fortieth day follow- 
ing burial as well as for annual observances and are 
usually announced in the papers, spread by word of 
mouth as well. At one khatm held at a local mosque 
which the deceased woman used for daily prayers, 
guests were sprayed with rosewater on arrival. 
Dates, halva, and tea were served, similar to funeral 
receptions held in homes. Seated amicably shoulder 
to shoulder on the carpeted floor, the women recited 
the Qur'an quietly for the benefit of the spirit of the 
deceased as is usual on such occasions. Men, by 
contrast, sat formally in the main hall on chairs. 
As with all funerals, a male preacher delivered a 
sermon which was relayed to the women’s section 
over loudspeakers. 

Although women hold their religious ceremo- 
nies mostly in their homes, mosques are used 
increasingly, especially for the religious meet- 
ings, both downtown as well as in the wealthier 
north of the city, attracting large numbers, as 
many as the women’s section can hold. Jalasas, 
religious meetings, in addition to being a venue 
for prayer and worship, are forums for develop- 
ing new understandings of the religious texts as 
well as demonstrating political affiliations. For 
example, in 1992 three weekly jalasas were held 
in the Firishta mosque in north Tehran presided 
over by Mrs. Hashemian, a highly popular female 
preacher who drew a crowd of at least two hundred 
women by this author’s rough estimate. Charita- 
ble collections are often made on such occasions. 

Despite a lack of grounded research on women’s 
mosque activities in Iran, it would be reasonable to 
suggest that women’s use of mosques increased in 
the years leading up to the Iranian Revolution of 
1978-9 and since the establishment of the Islamic 
Republic in 1979. This increase must be seen in the 
context of an astonishing upsurge in women’s reli- 
gious activism (Mir Hosseini 1996, 1999, xiv—xvi, 
Najmabadi 1998, Paidar 1995). The early 1990s 
was an important moment of lively political debates 
in the Islamic Republic following the death of its 
leader Ayatollah Khomeini in 1989. Women took 
part in these debates through their rapidly increas- 
ing interlocking religious circles formed around the 
jalasas and the female preachers with their large 
numbers of followers (Adelkhah 1991, 131-55, 
Kamalkhani 1996, Paidar 1995, 207, Torab 1996, 
1998, 62-82, 2002, 2007). These circles, prolifer- 
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ating at a fast pace, are socially diverse and have 
different political leanings and loyalties. 

While women are increasingly making their 
presence felt in mosques, they have also created 
permanent places of worship within their homes, 
dedicating a basement, a garage, or a whole floor 
of a house to their preferred saints and designat- 
ing them accordingly; for example: Fatimiyya, 
Zaynabiyya, or Mahdiyya (Torab 1998, 83-92, 
2007, Flaskerud 2005). Some centers have elabo- 
rate interior displays and may be referred to as 
Husayniyya; these generally independent buildings 
funded by endowments derive their title from Imam 
Husayn, the third Shit Imam, whose martyrdom 
(680 C.E.) dominates Shit texts and to whom such 
centers are generally dedicated. However, women’s 
home-based centers funded and maintained by 
women themselves reveal personal preferences and 
independent choice in their religious affiliation. 

The creation of centers of worship within the 
home by women seems to be relatively new. Arjo- 
mand (1988, 92) reports that by 1974, there were 
322 Husayniyya centers in Tehran, but he does not 
mention any home-based centers run by women. 
While women often say that such centers are the 
result of a dream or a vow, their rapid increase 
must be seen in the context of increasing religious 
activism and women’s marginalization in mosques. 
As elsewhere in the Muslim world, where women 
build their own mosques, such as in South Asia and 
China (Jaschok and Shui 2000), the home-based 
centers in Iran provide women with some freedom 
and an unhindered access to a place of worship of 
their own making. Through actions of this kind, 
women serve their own interests, but also those 
of others, including men. A home-based Husay- 
niyya bears “symbolic capital” (Bourdieu 1992, 
171-83) for the household within the wider circle 
of acquaintances while also increasing credentials 
with the religious authorities of the state. 

Currently new mosques have mushroomed all 
over the cities and towns and in rural areas in Iran 
and research on women’s mosque activities would 
be a worthwhile project. 
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North America 


In mosques around the world, male worshippers 
overwhelmingly outnumber female. The majority 
of mosques in North America follow this global 
Muslim trend. A 2000 survey of 416 mosques in the 
United States found that 78 percent of participants 
on Fridays are men, 15 percent are women, and 7 
percent are children (Bagby, Perl, and Froehle 2001, 
9). Most North American women do not attend the 
Friday congregational prayer (jum‘a) because it is 
not obligatory for them under Islamic law. Islamic 
law does, however, grant them the right to attend 
the mosque if they choose for any of the five daily 
prayers. 

Mosque attendance varies between immigrant 
women (primarily South Asian and Arab) and 
women indigenous to North America (primarily 
African American). “Bagby reports that in immi- 
grant mosques 13 percent of the Friday prayer 
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attendees are women but in African American 
mosques 21 percent are women” (Leonard 2003, 
78). African American women attend the mosque 
in larger numbers because they come from histori- 
cal and political contexts in which women actively 
participate in the public sphere, especially the Black 
Church, that is Christian denominations with 
majority African American congregants (Higgen- 
botham 1993, 2). Women from South Asia, on the 
other hand, carry on the cultural practice of Mus- 
lim South Asians where women are encouraged to 
pray at home. In many places in South Asia, women 
had no choice but to pray at home since some 
mosques prohibited them from entering. Similarly, 
Arab American women tend to conform to Mus- 
lim cultural norms that put marginal emphasis on 
women’s mosque attendance. In the North Ameri- 
can context, however, most mosques are open to 
women and expect their participation. And while 
conservative norms still restrict participation for 
many women, the North American Muslim experi- 
ence makes mosque attendance far more important 
to immigrant women than it was in the places from 
which they came. 

In the North American context, immigrant wom- 
en’s new status as ethnic and religious minorities 
makes mosque attendance beneficial for developing 
new social networks (Ghanea Bassiri 1997, 126, 
Smith 1999, 110-11). Religious identity is height- 
ened for most immigrant women as they receive 
questions about Islam from non-Muslims, experi- 
ence discrimination from people anti-immigrant 
and anti-Muslim in outlook, or feel alienated from 
the norms in the larger society that conflict with 
Islamic values of modesty and sexual propriety. 
Increasingly women turn to the mosque as the only 
public space that embraces and affirms their Mus- 
lim identity. Outside the home, the mosque may 
function as the only site for Muslim women and 
their children to receive religious education and 
to socialize with other Muslims. The emphasis on 
prayer and connecting with God in the mosque also 
makes it a deeply spiritual place for some women. 
For similar reasons, the mosque appeals to Muslim 
women indigenous to North America. 

Second-generation women, the daughters of 
both immigrants and American converts, tend 
to follow patterns of mosque attendance in their 
mothers’ generation. This means that some second- 
generation women attend while others continue to 
view the mosque as an optional space that women 
seldom enter. Most mosques provide social and 
educational programs specific to youth includ- 
ing religious classes, sports, tutoring, Girl Scouts, 
and community service activities. American Mus- 
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lim youth who grew up attending such programs 
often develop a strong attachment to the mosque 
although some young Muslims feel alienated from 
mosques that project a strong South Asian or Arab 
cultural outlook that conflicts with their perspec- 
tives as Muslims raised in North America. Others 
feel a sense of purpose and obligation to become 
involved and make mosques more relevant and 
appealing places for American-born Muslims. In 
some convert mosques communities, young Mus- 
lims express the need for religious leadership more 
qualified in Arabic and the traditional sciences of 
Quranic interpretation (tafsir) and jurisprudence 
(figh). 

North American Muslim women not only attend 
the mosque for jum‘a but also for classes, lectures, 
socials, and fundraisers. Because mosques in North 
America follow the pattern of churches and syna- 
gogues and function as community organizations 
(not simply prayer spaces), there are multiple 
leadership opportunities for women in the areas 
of youth education, fundraising, public relations, 
and other activities. Traditional Islamic law does 
not allow women to act as prayer leaders (imdms) 
for mixed-gender congregations in the mosque; but 
the law does not preclude them from contributing 
other forms of leadership such as serving on mosque 
boards. Although some American mosque commu- 
nities remove this right from women, the majority 
(69 percent) do allow women to serve (Bagby, Perl, 
and Froehle 2001, 56). The percentage of mosques 
that prohibit women from serving on the board, 
however, is substantial and a cause for protest. 


GENDER LINES 

As women increasingly participate in the mosque, 
they negotiate mosque gender lines. Gender lines 
may be defined as any boundaries that limit 
women’s equal participation in the mosque. These 
boundaries include strict dress codes that keep 
more liberal women from the mosques and notions 
of proper female comportment that silence women 
in the mosque. The most contested and controver- 
sial gender line is the widespread gender practice 
of placing a partition or wall between men and 
women that excludes women from the main prayer 
hall. The 2000 mosque study (Bagby, Perl, and 
Froehle 2001) found that in two-thirds of mosques, 
women are separated from men, with women pray- 
ing either behind a partition or in a separate room. 
A 1994 version of the same study indicated that 
52 percent of mosques use the partition, indicating 
that this trend is on the rise (ibid., rr). 

The practice of separating men and women with 
a partition developed out of Islamic concerns for 
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modesty. The close proximity of bodies in the 
prayer rows and the elevation of rear parts dur- 
ing prostrations create concern for gender privacy 
(Smith 1999, 111). During the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad, women stood behind men in a com- 
mon prayer hall. Hadith reports suggest that the 
Prophet showed some concern about gender mix- 
ing on mosque grounds. However, the Prophet 
never went as far as to set up a wall between men 
and women. It was later Muslim jurists who intro- 
duced the partition. 

In 81 percent of immigrant mosques, women 
pray behind a curtain or in another room, but in 
African American mosques, only 30 percent of 
women do this (Leonard 2003, 78; see also Bagby 
2001-2). Conservative gender separation cer- 
tainly reflects cultural norms more immigrant than 
American. However, support for the partition is 
not limited to immigrant women. The substantial 
percentage of African American mosques with par- 
tition — 30 percent — indicates a considerable num- 
ber of African American women who also desire 
strict gender privacy in the mosque. On the other 
hand, many immigrant women support partition- 
free mosques and have fought against the partition 
since the 1960s. Many immigrant mosques built in 
the 1950s and 1960s adapted quickly to American 
cultural norms and opened the main prayer hall 
to women. However, many of these mosques later 
hired and deferred to religious leadership from 
abroad that supported conservative gender segrega- 
tion. The constant influx of foreign imdms and new 
immigrants into assimilating immigrant communi- 
ties fuels debate over the gender partition (Lahaj 
1994, 308, Badr 2000, 217-18). A growing num- 
ber of mosques seek ways to accommodate both 
women who want the partition and those who 
do not. 

Gender partition is a highly contested issue that 
evokes a broad range of responses from Muslim 
women in North America. Women who support 
the partition argue that it provides them greater 
privacy. Women against the partition complain 
that they cannot receive the full benefit of mosque 
services when they are cut off from the person 
speaking in the main hall. Second-generation Mus- 
lim women, more Americanized in outlook, tend 
to challenge the partition. But even some of them 
desire strict privacy. Women on both sides of the 
issue, however, agree that a considerable number 
of mosques tend to treat women as second-class 
citizens. Because women attend the mosque in 
significantly smaller numbers than men, women’s 
spaces are almost always smaller, lesser spaces. It 
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is not uncommon for women to be placed in the 
basement or small corners of makeshift mosques. 
In some mosques, women sit in a balcony above 
the men’s main prayer hall. Women’s entrances are 
often in the rear or hard to find. When women sit in 
a separate room, faulty speakers sometimes prevent 
them from hearing the sermon. 

Women are challenging mosque accommoda- 
tions in ways both subtle and direct. By attending 
the mosque more, women indirectly send the mes- 
sage that mosque officials must take their presence 
more seriously. Some women, however, resist more 
directly as in the popular case of Asra Nomani, an 
Indian immigrant who boldly entered the mosque 
by the men’s entrance and sat in the main prayer 
hall in a mosque in Morgantown, West Virginia 
during Ramadan 2003. More radical instances of 
women crossing gender boundaries have been cases 
of women leading both women and men in prayer. 
The first recorded North American case occurred in 
a Toronto mosque in 2004 when Yasmin Shadeer, 
a young second-generation woman, led a mixed- 
gender congregation in the night prayer. However, 
the most publicized case occurred in New York 
City when Amina Wadud, an African American 
female professor of Islam, led a mixed-gender con- 
gregation on 18 March 2005. Tellingly, this con- 
troversial event did not take place in a mosque due 
to strong opposition from the American Muslim 
community. 

The majority of Muslims in North America do 
not support women leading mixed-gender prayers 
in a mosque because it has no clear precedent in the 
traditions of the Prophet Muhammad or in later 
Islamic jurisprudence. Efforts to remove gender 
partition and make mosques more accommodating 
to women, however, do have Prophetic precedent. 
For this reason, conservative gender segregation 
is an issue engaging most mosque communities 
in North America. One important report that has 
been supported by several mainstream Muslim 
organizations and distributed to mosque officials 
across North America is Women Friendly Mosques 
and Community Centers: Working Together to 
Reclaim Our Heritage, published by the Islamic 
Society of North America. Initiated by Shahina 
Siddiqui, a South Asian immigrant, the report cites 
examples of women’s exclusion and discomfort 
in many North American mosques. Cases range 
from mosque officials discouraging women from 
entering a mosque library to prohibiting women 
scholars and activists from speaking. The report 
challenges this treatment of women by outlining 
how the Prophet made the mosque an open and 
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inviting space for women. The report provides 
practical steps for making the mosque such a space 
in the North American context. 


CREATING A PLACE FOR WOMEN 

Ultimately, the mosque in North America func- 
tions as a vital space in which Muslim women 
construct and redefine their identities and roles as 
Muslim women. Because the mosque functions not 
simply as a place for prayer but also as a commu- 
nity space, women bring various resources that are 
essential toa mosque’s growth and success. Mosques 
benefit from women who generally have more time 
than men to volunteer as Islamic weekend school- 
teachers and fundraising coordinators. Although 
they do not have a major role in religious leader- 
ship, they may take more prominent roles in social 
programs. They are often foremost in interfaith dia- 
logue and other mosque outreach programs. How- 
ever, despite their low profile as religious leaders, 
Muslim women mosque participants increasingly 
create a demand for women religious and spiritual 
teachers. Women desire private female study circles 
led by women. Some also prefer to learn Arabic and 
the Quran from other women. Women have con- 
ducted these female-centered activities outside the 
mosque. However, as some mosque officials work 
to make mosques more favorable spaces for women, 
they support and finance such spiritual spaces for 
women. Increasingly women are given the oppor- 
tunity to give religious lectures to the entire congre- 
gation, but not during the jum'‘a prayer. Women 
occasionally recite the Qur'an at the beginning of 
mosque events. As women create spaces for them- 
selves in North American mosques, not only must 
the outlook of men change but also the initiative 
and courage of women. 
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Western Europe 


For most Western European countries, mosque 
building is a new building task; apart from some 
historical mosques in Andalusia, Islamic architec- 
ture was almost non-existent until recently. During 
the second half of the twentieth century, however, 
the influx of migrant workers altered that situation 
gradually. Muslim men and women have arrived, 
seeking employment or asylum in Western Europe. 
Most of these European countries are home to per- 
manent, multi-generational Muslim communities 
with members who do not wish to return to their 
countries of origin. As a result, many worshippers 
no longer find their temporary makeshift or store- 
front mosques adequate. Some of the many draw- 
backs of these mosques have prevented women 
from going there at all. For example, rooms may be 
small, so that the available space for prayer is very 
limited and taken by men who privilege their obli- 
gation to pray together. Especially on Fridays and 
religious holidays, when the mosque is crammed 
with people, gender segregation is difficult to 
implement. Likewise, other ritual requirements, 
ranging from separate doorways to providing suf- 
ficient washbasins for men and women to perform 
ablutions, can rarely be met in a building that has 
not been designed as a mosque. While a provisional 
solution may be unsatisfactory for anyone in an 
immigrant Muslim community, it can be even more 
discouraging for female members. In short, the lack 
of purpose-built mosques tends to reduce women’s 
active participation in a community’s religious and 
social life. 

However, the landscape is changing rapidly, 
making room for impressive new mosques. Lon- 
don, Lyons, Rome, and Granada — all over Western 
Europe the building process is going on. In some 
major cities, mosque building started a littler earlier, 
such as in London (1977), whereas in others, such 
as Athens, it is just beginning. Certain projects have 
been executed by first-rate architects and praised 
as a model for superb architecture, for example, 
Rome’s 1992 Islamic Center by Portoghesi, Mous- 
sawi, and Gigliotti. 

In order to consider Islamic architecture in the 
West more closely and explore its implications for 
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Muslim women, two mosques in Germany, the 
Fatih Mosque in Pforzheim and the Yavuz Sultan 
Selim Mosque in Mannheim, are discussed in this 
entry. 

In Germany, the construction of mosques began 
visibly and nationwide at the end of the twentieth 
century, when the first Muslim migrant work- 
ers abandoned their improvised meeting places in 
favor of appropriate new buildings. Even though 
Islam is by now the third largest and fastest grow- 
ing religion in the country, with about 3 million 
believers, Muslims are still a religious minority. 
However, there has been a fundamental shift in 
attitude which became noticeable in the 1990s: 
purpose-built mosques reveal Muslim determina- 
tion not only to stay but also to express a stronger 
sense of identity and self-assurance. The challenge 
then becomes one of how to build a mosque in a 
predominantly non-Islamic country and determine 
what kind of architecture will best announce a new 
era of Islamic presence. Within this framework 
the question of how high-quality design can help 
women assert their own presence and involvement 
in the mosque may also be asked. 

While the few first-generation mosques of the 
1950s and 1960s are quite diverse in their use of 
architectural language and their handling of styles, 
the later ones adhere more or less to traditional 
Ottoman-style architecture. The predominantly 
Turkish communities have seemed to prefer the 
familiar architectural language of their native soil. 

One example is the Islamic Center in Pforzheim, 
Fatih Mosque, which is a modified version of the 
Hagia Sophia in Istanbul. Built in 1992 in an indus- 
trial district, the mosque with its enormous dome 
and imposing minaret self-consciously attempts to 
represent Islam in Germany. But at the same time, 
it is also an effort to preserve religious traditions 
in a still alien country. The result is a building that 
relies on the historic model of the homeland, its 
architecture transplanted in a somewhat blunt and 
discordant manner. The highly decorated interior is 
quite impressive with elaborate ornaments painted 
by Turkish artists. In fact, the mosque serves not 
only as a place of worship, but also as a showplace 
that attracts German visitors who are captivated by 
its “exoticness.” Guided tours offer an opportunity 
for Germans to view the interior of a mosque for 
the first time and to ask questions about Islamic art, 
religion, and culture. Thus, the edifice promotes a 
productive dialogue between Muslims and Chris- 
tians, Turks and Germans. One of the inevitable 
questions is related to the practice of gender segre- 
gation and the women’s gallery. In Pforzheim, the 
gallery is much smaller than the men’s prayer area 
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and rather secluded, a somewhat irritating fact for 
Germans who object to what they perceive as dis- 
crimination against women. This kind of criticism, 
however, provides an important forum for German 
Muslims to engage in discourse with members of 
their adopted society. 

The largest mosque in Germany is the Yavuz Sul- 
tan Selim Mosque, located in nearby Mannheim. 
Completed in 1995, it provides room for 2,500 
believers in the prayer hall, including the women’s 
gallery, which can accommodate approximately 
500 people. It has two identical and symmetrical 
entrances; both openings in the outer wall are ele- 
ments of a facade that physically refutes the pattern 
of a minor back door for women and a major access 
for men. Inside, the staircases are likewise identical; 
there is no difference in structure or use of mate- 
rials. Thus, the architectural design of the entry- 
ways, while separating males and females, treats 
both areas equally, making no obvious distinction 
between the sexes. In this, the mosque is unique. 
Even though Islamic architecture in Europe gener- 
ally incorporates women’s quarters, this is realized 
through subtle (and sometimes not so subtle) artis- 
tic treatments to differentiate between the users. In 
Pforzheim, women must use a small, private stair- 
way that appears in stark disparity to the larger 
main entrance. In contrast, the Mannheim mosque 
displays gender equality in a public visual state- 
ment very much in keeping with Western European 
sensibilities. This kind of architectural symbolism 
should not be underestimated: the whole building 
complex is positioned uncharacteristically in the 
center of a big city, at the corner of a busy inter- 
section, and opposite a historic Roman Catholic 
church. Even though the presence of women in 
the mosque is not presently comparable to male 
attendance, the visual parity cannot be denied and 
is even enhanced by the significance of the urban 
context. In addition, the Islamic center has been 
heralded as a project that is open and transparent 
to the public. Accordingly, visiting groups are wel- 
come, and here again, majority Germans seize the 
opportunity to study Islam during guided tours; 
rather ironically, the women’s gallery serves also 
as the visitors’ gallery, thereby giving it an addi- 
tional function. In architectural terms, the balcony 
is a salient feature of the prayer hall, its composi- 
tion culminating in the pleasant curves of the upper 
half-circle protruding back into the inner space. It 
is not a coincidence that this mosque’s architecture 
is quite different from that of the Fatih Mosque, 
having for the most part discarded its method of 
imitation. Even though the interior still holds on 
to elements of traditional patterns and decor, the 
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floor plan based on a circle is exceedingly innova- 
tive, since it is responds dynamically to the imme- 
diate urban context of the city. On the other hand, 
there is less than full parity in the 4:1 spatial ratio 
between men’s and women’s prayer areas. 

The endeavor of mosque building in the West has 
shaped some new ideas about women’s religious 
space. While the size of women’s galleries is still dis- 
proportionate, the mere existence and artistic mag- 
nitude of women’s galleries in Western European 
mosques sets the stage for new forms of women’s 
participation. Furthermore, since most Islamic cen- 
ters are not only prayer halls but also cultural and 
religious centers, some newer mosques, including 
the Yavuz Sultan Selim Mosque, are designating 
rooms that take into account the needs of women 
and girls, such as religious classes or socializing 
on their own. These innovative designs go beyond 
merely synthesizing Islamic and Western architec- 
tural forms to spatially expressing new social pos- 
sibilities, which may positively influence the future 
roles of Muslim women in European mosques. 
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Tourism 


South Asia 


Case studies and details about Muslim women, 
gender, and tourism in South Asia are difficult to 
locate (although see Besio 2007, Panos Institute 
2004). In spite of the lack of sustained research, 
four key themes emerge, which inform an under- 
standing of the inter-relationship between gender 
and tourism relations in Muslim populations. First, 
there are growing international and domestic tour- 
ism markets throughout South Asia related to the 
ongoing economic growth in India. While little data 
exist on the specific extent of Muslim women’s par- 
ticipation in tourism, trends in travel patterns and 
participation may be gleaned from data in other 
studies of tourism and gender. Second, the colonial 
legacies of contemporary South Asian nations and 
the enduring tropes of seclusion that locate Muslim 
women at the periphery of public activities such as 
tourism do not help to make women’s participation 
as either consumers or producers in tourism more 
visible. Third, and following from the first two 
themes, there remains a spatial divide, whereby the 
apparently “public” spaces of tourism are exclu- 
sive from “private,” domestic spaces. Women’s and 
girls’ contributions to household maintenance and 
subsistence facilitate economic growth in tourism. 
While women and girls may not be cast as tourism 
producers, female labor is essential to the continu- 
ing growth of tourism (Besio 2001, 2005). This is 
especially so in rural economies which have seen 
growth in ecotourism (Besio 2003, 2005, Panos 
Institute 2004). Fourth and finally, given that tour- 
ism, both international and domestic, is a form of 
cultural capital and “distinction” (see Bourdieu 
1984), how this predominantly middle- and elite- 
class phenomenon affects women across South 
Asia will vary significantly. In this entry, these four 
themes serve to illustrate the complex interactions 
between women, tourism, and gender in Muslim 
societies in South Asia. 

In South Asia, international tourist visitation 
continues to grow, with India recording a 13 per- 
cent increase in 2005. Although tourism to Pakistan 
declined after 11 September 2001, it appears to be 
again on the upswing and the country is actively 
courting international tourists (Murdoch 2005, 
Stewart 2006). Bangladesh attracts international 
tourists as well, especially those Europeans and 


North Americans who seek out so-called less-trav- 
eled South Asian destinations. 

As tourism producers, Muslim populations in 
India, Pakistan, and Bangladesh certainly partici- 
pate in Hajj tourism, although reliable data are not 
available for the extent of women’s participation; 
as a gendered form of travel, Hajj tourism affords 
greater opportunities for males than females. How- 
ever, India stands out as a significant example in 
understanding potential travel patterns of Muslim 
women. India is the second largest of South Asia’s 
Muslim populations and with an expanding middle 
class it is reasonable to assume many Indian Mus- 
lim women travel internationally and domestically, 
especially to countries such as Great Britain where 
family ties may make travel more attractive. How- 
ever, it must be emphasized that international travel 
remains a class-stratified activity and that there are 
far more Indians who do not travel than who do. 

Domestic travel amongst Indians and Pakistanis 
is an area where women are tourism consumers, 
even if they are not particularly visible in the South 
Asian tourism landscape. One of the largest growth 
areas in Indian tourism is domestic travel, with some 
sources suggesting that there has been a 40 per- 
cent increase in domestic travel within the country 
(WTO 2006). While this figure most likely includes 
both visiting friends and relatives (VFR in tourism 
literature) along with leisure travel, domestic travel 
is relatively common for women because “home” 
facilities cater to the needs of Muslim women trav- 
elers. This is certainly the case in Pakistan. Hotels, 
restaurants, and transport facilities cater to the 
needs and desires of family travel, and holiday 
periods see large numbers of Muslim women trav- 
eling across the country. The country has a thriving 
domestic tourism market, and relatively affluent 
Punjabi male and female tourists make up a large 
percentage of those who travel domestically. 

Anecdotal data and ethnographic evidence (Besio 
2007) suggest that Indian and Pakistani Muslim 
women travel for leisure. However, to date there 
has been little research by those within the global 
tourism industry, such as the World Tourism Orga- 
nization, on Muslim women as a segment of the 
South Asian or international tourism market. In 
the Western countries that generate many of the 
travelers and the marketing materials and travel 
information that caters to them, the lack of data 
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on Muslim women travelers and indeed for South 
Asian travelers, may in part be due to Orientalist 
tropes that construct these subjects as “not tour- 
ists.” This may be especially the case regarding 
Muslim women because in the Western imaginary 
of Orientalist spaces, they are located in household 
and domestic spaces, beyond the purview of tour- 
ist and travel spaces (see also Grewal 1996). This 
spatial separation of so-called public and private 
spheres underlies discourses in which “race” (espe- 
cially whiteness) and class position (middle-class 
and elite) are necessary attributes of those who 
are “tourists.” As Dean McCannell (1999) put 
it, implicitly if not explicitly tourists are male and 
employed, erasing the presence of other bodies as 
tourists. 

In tandem with this social construction of tour- 
ists, that is tourism consumers, Muslim women are 
discursively and to some extent materially written 
out as producers as well. However, much of that 
reflects how tourism products are defined. Tourism 
is a multi-sectoral industry that reaches far into the 
households of even those who do not have face- 
to-face interactions with tourists. The household 
and subsistence labors of females facilitate tourism 
production and growth, especially in the case of 
ecotourism where tourists come into close contact 
with tourism producers and utilize the subsistence 
spaces, such as animal pastures and local pathways. 
This is illustrated by the case of ecotourism in Paki- 
stan, where females offer significant support to and 
involvement in ecotourism ventures through their 
maintenance of household livelihoods. 

In the Federally Administered Northern Areas of 
Pakistan, tourism is almost by definition ecotourism, 
taking place in the mountain regions where many 
people rely on subsistence herding and cropping 
to maintain their livelihoods. Every year, moun- 
taineering and trekking in the high mountains of 
Pakistan draw international tourists, who provide 
much desired paid employment for men who work 
as porters, carrying heavy loads for pay according 
to government rates (Butz 1995, 2002, MacDonald 
and Butz 1998). Muslim men who work as porters 
often must forgo some of their subsistence duties 
to find paid work in portering, which has created 
altnernative gender roles and tasks for rural moun- 
tain women. Roshan, a woman from the village of 
Shimshal, clearly exemplifies ways in which tour- 
ism activities affect gender roles in rural areas: 


In our society the man is always supposed to be an out- 
sider; he is not aware about the inside of a home. Home 
always depends on the woman... Now women have 
more tasks to perform, compared to the past... [when 
they] had only to do knitting, weaving and other tasks 
inside their homes. Fetching fuelwood was previously 
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the responsibility of males, but now women are doing 
this...Because now we are, you can say, greedy to get 
money. And our men are going with tourists or doing 
some labour to make money. And the reason is that we 
haven’t got money, we aren’t able to get tea and other 
necessities for our daily use. That is why women are 
having to do inside as well as outside tasks on their own 
(Panos Institute, 2004, 29). 


Echoing the concerns of Roshan, Besio’s research 
(200, 2003, 2005, 2007) amongst women in Baltis- 
tan, in Pakistan’s Northern Areas and Halvorson’s 
research (2005) on young Muslim women in Gil- 
git, also in the Northern Areas, suggest that tour- 
ism work may be more widely defined to include 
subsistence agricultural activities that enable paid 
tourism opportunities. Males’ search for work, 
especially given the seasonal nature of tourism 
labor, restructures the contours of subsistence 
activities and, potentially, the material contours of 
their spaces and places. Besio’s research on tourist/ 
non-tourist interactions in Baltistan highlights 
some of the complexities and ironies that increasing 
touristization of the landscape has wrought in one 
Muslim community. Central to this research is the 
assertion that tourism and Islamization intersect in 
the spaces of women’s bodies through discourses of 
purdah, but in different ways. 
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KATHRYN BEsSIO 


Supplemental Articles to Volume V 


Practices, Interpretations and Representations 


Arts: Film Directors and Film Stars 


The Caucasus 


Most of the Muslim women in cinema in the Cau- 
casus come from Azerbaijan, because this country 
had a thriving film industry created during the 
Soviet years. From 1879 to 1905, A. H. Mishon, a 
French-born photographer with Russian national- 
ity, resident in Baku for some 25 years, had been 
documenting landscapes, oil extraction episodes, 
the refining process, oil gusher eruptions, and ter- 
rifying fires in the oil fields. In 1898, Mishon began 
shooting motion pictures depicting everyday life in 
Baku. 

When Soviet power was established in 1920, 
N. Narimanov, Chairman of the Revolutionary 
Committee of Azerbaijan, signed a decree nation- 
alizing Azerbaijan’s cinema. The government of 
Azerbaijan decided to create the first cinema fac- 
tory, the forerunner of today’s film studio Azerbai- 
janfilm, in 1922. On 28 April 1923 the Azerbaijan 
Photo Film Institution (APFI), which controlled all 
movie houses and distribution offices, was opened 
by a special decree of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars. A new era in the history of Azerbaijani 
cinema thus began with Soviet ideology dominat- 
ing the film industry. It is in this light that some 
women film directors came to practice in the field 
of cinema, though at the early stages of its develop- 
ment the industry was predominantly male, with 
the exception of actresses in mostly passive second- 
ary roles. Some women practitioners of cinema 
came from theater backgrounds. Later on, with 
the propagation of the Soviet regime and the pro- 
motion of gender equality under it, more women 
became directors. 

As in most of the Soviet republics, film produc- 
tion in Azerbaijan suffered serious losses following 
independence and especially as a result of the war 
with neighboring Armenia over Karabagh. While 
in the past funding had not been an issue, with the 
breakdown of the Soviet apparatus, the rules of 
independent film production applied in a society 
that was not oriented to a free market economy 
approach to film production. 

The involvement of women filmmakers in Azeri 
cinema was much greater during Soviet times, as 
a result of the Soviet policy of gender equality. 
Women had a much more active role as decision- 
makers, including as film directors and writers. 


More recently, in contrast, their roles have been 
reduced to a more passive involvement as actresses 
judged predominantly on beauty criteria rather 
than for intellectual merits. 

Gulbaniz Azimzadeh (b. 1947) and Leyla Safa- 
rova (b. 1945) belong to an older generation of 
women filmmakers whose careers peaked during 
the Soviet era. They directed eight and seven films 
respectively, a high percentage given the aver- 
age annual production of between ten and twelve 
films. Their latest films to date go back to the pre- 
independence era in 1990. A younger generation 
woman filmmaker, Shahira Tajaddin (b. 1963), on 
the other hand, has made mostly short films. 

Compared to directing, the situation is rather 
different in the acting domain. Although actresses 
have portrayed interesting roles, they have mostly 
occupied a passive position, being less exposed to 
the broader Soviet artistic world than women film 
directors. Often the latter have received a higher 
degree in directing at the prestigious film schools 
such as the Russian State School of Cinematogra- 
phy (VGIK) in Moscow, whereas actresses have 
studied in local theater institutes in Baku. Although 
language can be argued to be the main deciding fac- 
tor in this choice (acting mainly taught in Azeri for 
an Azeri audience) it is nonetheless not an expla- 
nation, as artistic exchanges were common during 
Soviet times but this is not the case in the post- 
Soviet era. 

The slowing down of the film industry, however, 
did not prevent films being made, though most 
were video productions about the war and wom- 
en’s involvement was minimal. There were some 
exceptions, including Gender Montage: Paradigms 
in Post Soviet Space. This comprises a series of 
nine documentaries that were made in nine former 
Soviet Republics. The one made in Azerbaijan, 
Wishing for Seven Sons and One Daughter, lasts 
25 minutes and 50 seconds and was completed in 
2002. The title reflects the traditional Azerbaijani 
wedding wish. The colorful ethnographic scenes 
are used as a backdrop for a tragedy that has lasted 
for ages. In this patriarchal society newborn girls 
were often simply unwanted and seen as useless; 
they were neglected and sometimes killed. In mod- 
ern times, with the help of ultrasound, women are 
compelled to seek abortion. The old tradition of 
neglect and killing newborn girls is being replaced 
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by preventing their birth outright; with the help of 
technology it is possible to design the ideal family 
composed only of sons. One such tragedy result- 
ing from these attitudes shook Azerbaijan a few 
years ago. The scriptwriter of the film is Mila Far- 
adzulaeva, while Kamila Dadashova is credited as 
consultant/analyst. The positive effects of this film 
have included extended research in the area. 


Nora ARMANI 


Arts: Remembrances and Narrations 


Swahili 


Swahili women’s initiatives in gender equality 
and feminism are informed by shared memories 
of history and collective action. Political narrative 
first emerged at the end of the nineteenth century 
as Muslim women vocalized their shared past in 
an effort to challenge negative stereotypes of their 
political and economic capabilities. Their earliest 
“heroines” narrative” celebrated the lives of pre- 
Portuguese Swahili women rulers such as Mwana 
Mkisi (Mombasa) and Mwana Khadija (Pate) 
and showed the exceptions to female exclusion 
from public space and from positions of public 
authority. 

Women’s political agency came again to the fore 
in the turbulent decades of the late colonial and 
early independence period in Tanzania and Kenya 
as Muslim women actively participated in public 
space and influenced social changes. Two Swahili 
women, Siti bint Saad and Bibi Titi Mohamed, pro- 
vide important examples from the formative early 
years of the twentieth century while becoming 
major figures in the ongoing heroines’ narrative. 

Taarab is a popular music genre along the Swa- 
hili coast of East Africa that is frequently per- 
formed during special occasions. A fusion of Arab 
and Indian melodies with complex, highly nuanced 
Swahili idioms, it was used successfully by Siti bint 
Saad as a setting for her commentary on social 
issues and her political campaign. For example, in 
1928, Siti bint Saad’s lyrics contributed to a gen- 
eral rent strike in Zanzibar by helping inspire the 
community and shape their political consciousness. 
Because the strike did not emerge out of a discursive 
vacuum and people talked and argued about the 
issues that were at the core of the strike, Siti’s per- 
formances were one among many forums in which 
such debates took place. She used her skills as a 
performer to give poetic form to powerful critiques 
of economic and political power. 

Swahili women expressed their political and 
social concerns through other artistic forms as 
well: most prominent were the lelemama entertain- 
ment and mutual aid associations founded along 
the coast of East Africa during the 1890s to the 
19308. In its simplest form, lelemama was a dance 
performed at weddings or on other celebratory 


occasions. Women danced sedately, but the songs 
accompanying the dances provided them with space 
to comment on local society. The songs revealed 
the misdeeds of people in the community, publicly 
shamed individuals, and ridiculed and challenged 
men’s abuse of power. The performances were a 
forum for both creating and passing on shared 
remembrances. Lelemama associations functioned 
as entertainment forums, provided mutual aid, 
linked women to the symbols of public power, and 
provided prestigious roles for individual women 
leaders. Over time, this communal dance festival 
expanded to offer an important social space for 
women. For example, in the 1940s, Nuru Shatry, a 
Muslim woman from Mombasa, transformed lele- 
mama into a powerful interest group. Responding 
to wartime inflation that tripled food prices and 
raised the cost of the /eso, an inexpensive two-piece 
women’s garment, Nuru Shatry mobilized lele- 
mama associations to boycott shops that sold leso 
and succeeded in lowering prices. Subsequently, 
lelemama associations became potent institutions 
through which women collectively controlled their 
affairs and provided the necessary organizational 
base for directing the course of social change. 

Bibi Titi Mohamed, a coastal Swahili woman 
born in 1926, was an important political activist 
and organizer for Tanzania’s ruling party, the Tan- 
ganyika African National Union (TANU) during 
its struggle against British colonial domination in 
the 1950s and its subsequent reign in the 1960s. 
Largely thanks to her, the nationalist movement 
had more women members than men: she held 
the sixteenth membership card of TANU. Bibi Titi 
showcases a Muslim woman close to the heart of 
significant historical events in East Africa. Her 
independent thinking enabled her to take up a posi- 
tion contrary to the Arusha Declaration favored by 
the Tanzanian male political elite. Subsequently, 
she was jailed on charges of having been involved 
in a coup attempt and thus forced out of politics. 
Her role, like those of other early Swahili heroines 
in the nationalist struggle, has been remembered 
and kept alive through the women’s wing of the 
party; ironically, this was a body that was founded 
by accident in an attempt to control the nascent 
women’s movement in Tanzania. 
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Hassan MwakIMAKo 


Arts: Women Journalists and Women’s Press 


Egypt 


This entry examines a case study of Egyptian 
women in the media. It starts with the early years 
of the twentieth century in Egypt, which witnessed 
the rise of a considerable number of women’s mag- 
azines, most of which did not last long. However, 
their appearance indicates the development of a 
woman’s perspective. The entry briefly looks at the 
historical development of women’s presses, early 
feminist expressions, early women fighters, and the 
women’s press in the post-revolutionary era. 

Women began to have a social role and cultural 
importance; for example, al-Rihdna, issued in 1907 
by the Turkish Jamila Hafiz, had on its front page 
the motto “Egypt for Egyptians.” Another wom- 
en’s magazine, Majalla tarji‘a al-mara (Women’s 
return magazine), founded by the Egyptian Fatma 
Rashid was issued in order to support the first 
woman’s association in Egypt. It included a symbol 
on its front page as an indication of its represen- 
tation of Egypt’s women. It appealed to working 
women who were on scholarships abroad and 
found in this magazine a reflection of their thoughts 
and feelings. Among the many interesting articles 
were those on the Egyptian women’s liberation 
movement. The magazine gave its full support by 
confirming all the actions taken by the women and 
refuting all attacks against the movement. The pub- 
lisher herself, Balsam ‘Abd al-Malik, took part in 
this movement. Many other women’s magazines 
followed suit, all supporting the liberation of Egyp- 
tian women and all having the world nahda (renais- 
sance) in their titles, such as al-Nahda al-nis@iyya 
(Women’s renaissance) and Nahdat al-sayyidat 
al-Misriyyat (Egyptian women’s renaissance). The 
women’s press of the time also called for Egyptian 
independence. As the process of development of 
the women’s press moved forward, their magazines 
and newspapers began to call for female social and 
political rights. Over 33 women’s magazines were 
published, some of which suffered financial prob- 
lems and had to stop publication. 

The existence of early feminism was seen as an 
important force for social change in Egypt. Women 
feminist writers included Malak Hifni Nasif who 
wrote under the pen name of Bahithat al-Badiya 
(Searcher of the desert). She was among the leading 
Egyptians to use the press in advocating her ideas 


on marriage, divorce, unveiling, and education in 
the early nineteenth century. Her aim was to use her 
writings promoting women’s emancipation as an 
integral part of national resistance. Another femi- 
nist writer was Munira Thabit who was referred 
to as the Young Rebel. In 1926, she was the owner 
of a weekly newspaper for women called al-Amal 
(Hope). It was a political newspaper that had on its 
front page the slogan: “A Newspaper that Defends 
Women’s Political Rights.” The objectives of the 
paper were to educate, liberate, give women their 
political and social rights, issue laws, fight social 
corruption, and allow Egyptian women to commu- 
nicate with fellow women around the world. Most 
ministers, conservative thinkers, and religious men 
conducted very strong campaigns against the paper, 
but this never stopped Thabit from publishing it. 

Among the magazines advocating for women’s 
rights was L’Egyptienne, which was founded in Feb- 
ruary 1925 by the leading activist Huda Sha‘rawi. 
This publication was unique in that it appeared in 
French and addressed the upper class, as well as 
the fact that it was sent abroad. It was a monthly 
and it published about a thousand issues, 200 of 
which were sent abroad. The magazine, which was 
the mouthpiece of the Egyptian feminist union, had 
on its front page a drawing of a lady removing the 
veil. Durriya Shafiq, a leading Egyptian feminist 
journalist started her journal Bint al-Nil (Daughter 
of the Nile) in 1945 where the choice of the name 
indicated patriotism. The magazine was published 
on a monthly basis until 1957, and strongly advo- 
cated women’s struggle for political rights. In 1948, 
she started the Bint al-Nil Union, a strong feminist 
union, and in 1951, she also formed a political 
party named Bint al-Nil. All these aimed at achiev- 
ing women’s political rights by using all possible 
means. Shafiq’s call for political rights continued 
even after the 1952 Revolution. Unfortunately, 
both the party and the journal were shut down by 
Nasser in 1957. 

Women in Egypt had a special relationship with 
the media, especially the press. Since the inven- 
tion of the printing press, it had become clear that 
women could be regarded as consumers with money 
and time to spare. The middle class in particular 
became readers and audience. With the increase of 
literacy among women, they constituted an impor- 
tant market. With the passage of time, women 
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became somewhat integrated in the media industry 
as employers. However, it is clear that in the early 
stages they were all — and still are, though perhaps 
to a lesser degree — in subordinate positions. 

Women’s participation in the media has been 
highly problematic, especially regarding the higher 
posts. There have been very highly qualified female 
journalists who did not reach higher posts. The 
double responsibility of working women who are 
also mothers puts them under stress. Apart from 
the occupational discrimination that women have 
to put up with, there is a tradition in Egyptian soci- 
ety that children must come first. Women there- 
fore focus on combining domestic work and paid 
employment. Egypt is governed by a set of tradi- 
tions that are ingrained in the society; women must 
wait a long time before they can attain their rights 
in this male dominated field. 

In general, it could be said that women’s par- 
ticipation in the press involved many challenges 
especially in the pre-revolutionary era before 1952. 
After the 1952 Revolution, the press became part of 
the state machinery, apart from the very few wom- 
en’s magazines that outlived the first few revolu- 
tionary years. Most women’s magazines produced 
articles about beauty and social affairs, and tips 
for working women. Some newspapers devoted a 
weekly page to women’s affairs. Others began to 
dedicate a section to them; for example, al-Ahram 
had two columns on its back page for women. 
News of women’s political rights and achievements 
began to be highlighted. 

In 1954, Egypt’s first post-revolutionary wom- 
en’s magazine, Hawwa (Eve), started publication. 
The target readership of the magazine was both 
men and women. When it first started, its circula- 
tion was 175,000 issues and it increased to reach 
200,000 before the 1967 war with Israel. During 
1967-70, it decreased to about 175,000. The style 
and substance of the magazine consisted mainly of 
articles and columns on health and beauty, fam- 
ily affairs, fashion, house decoration, letters to the 
editor, a problem page, a short story, food receipts, 
and other light features. 

Haww@ faced very little competition as it was 
the only women’s magazine from 1954 until 1964 
when al-Akhbar published a women’s magazine, 
Hiya (She), designed very much like the French 
magazine Elle. It became very popular especially 
among the elite women. However, only 21 issues 
were published after which the magazine ceased 
publication. Al-Ahram began a women’s maga- 
zine, Nisf al-dunya (Half the world), in 1989, 
which addressed the working Egyptian woman. It 
contained a variety of topics covering all aspects of 
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life: legal, religious, political, and social affairs, and 
their relation to women. 

The participation of women in Egypt’s press 
today is not confined to women’s pages or women’s 
magazines. However, Egyptian women journalists 
at the highest editorial or managerial levels are very 
scarce when compared to their actual numbers, 
which are around a quarter of the total number of 
the members of the Egyptian Syndicate. In the field 
of journalism, women are dominant at the lower 
levels and a majority of them work in fields such as 
social and women’s affairs. 

A research paper conducted on 50 women jour- 
nalists in 1989 (Dabbous 1990) showed the fixed 
societal attitudes that beset women in Egyptian 
journalism. They are well aware that in order to 
reach their goals, they have to wait for a long time. 
Also women today support their families along 
with their husbands and this dual role places greater 
strain on them. For example, some women journal- 
ists are forced to leave their jobs on maternity and 
childcare leave, which obviously creates promotion 
problems for them. 

This double burden means that women face 
many obstacles and challenges. Perhaps the most 
substantial obstacle women face is from cultural 
and social stereotypes about what is appropriate 
for them. One of the most daunting barriers that 
women journalists face in their dual challenge of 
balancing work and home responsibilities is the 
fact that their situation prevents them from seeking 
further professional training and advancement. 
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Sonra DABBOUS 


Religious Practices: Conversion 


East Asia, Australia, and the Pacific 


This entry explores the relevance of gender in the 
conversion experience, the history of conversion in 
East Asia and the Australia Pacific region, and con- 
temporary approaches to the study of conversion in 
this area. While literature about Muslim women’s 
experiences of law, family, sexuality, and identity 
are abundant and have been well documented by a 
range of scholars in disciplines including women’s 
studies, theology, history, and sociology, little infor- 
mation has been available on women’s experiences 
of conversion to and from Islam. The relevance 
of conversion in early Islamic history is evident as 
many of the first people to become Muslims on the 
Arabian Peninsula were themselves converts — for- 
mer Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, or polytheists. 
While this phenomenon has been well documented 
by many scholars, the centrality of gender to these 
early conversions is often overlooked in favor of 
macro concerns, such as the political or economic 
motivations for conversions. While these investi- 
gations are important, the centrality of gender in 
this history is significant, as many Muslim women 
recognize; the first convert to Islam was a woman 
— Khadija, the Prophet Muhammad’s first wife. 

As individuals experience themselves and oth- 
ers through gendered paradigms in everyday life, 
it is important that researchers consider the impact 
of gender on how and why people convert. Femi- 
nist critiques in Western intellectual thought have 
reminded students and scholars alike that patriar- 
chal societies have been dominated by male per- 
spectives on society, culture, and religion, and as a 
result women are either absent from social, cultural, 
political, and economic spheres or their voices are 
muted (Rambo 1999, 263). While gendered studies 
of the phenomenon of conversion are well docu- 
mented in Europe (Bourque 1998, van Nieuwkerk 
2006, Roald 2004) and the United States (Haddad 
et al. 2006, Taylor 2002) in the East Asia Pacific 
region, including Australia, the voices of women 
who have converted to and from Islam have only 
emerged in contemporary studies. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS OF CONVERSION 
In historical accounts of conversion in this area 
women’s voices are barely audible. The focus of 


discussion centers on the macro-politics of religious 
expansion; for example, Lee (1991) explores early 
Arab and Korean relations in the ninth century dur- 
ing which time many Arab and Persian navigators 
and traders settled and established Muslim villages, 
and Israeli (1979) explores the history of Islamic 
settlement in China, studying the movement of 
large groups of Chinese Muslims into the Middle 
Kingdom of China during the eighth century and 
the growing trend of Islamization, which was read- 
ily matched by a counter trend of Sinicization. 
In Australia, Cleland (2001) writes of early con- 
tact between Indigenous Australians and Muslim 
Macassan traders prior to European settlement, fol- 
lowed by the introduction of the Afghan cameleer 
during the construction of the Overland Telegraph. 
However, little mention is made of conversion to 
Islam by Indigenous Australians or European set- 
tlers. Historical records of conversion in Taiwan 
are scarce and can tell us little about women’s 
experiences of Islam. What we can learn from 
these sources indicates that women, often wealthy 
daughters of landowning local leaders, politicians, 
or government officials, were pursued for marriage 
and would often convert as a result of their union 
with a Muslim man. In the countries of the Pacific 
region, Christianity is a dominant force, current 
researchers recording little or no trace of Islam or 
Islamic practice. With a demand for studies in this 
area beginning to grow in recent years, research has 
emerged which places gender at the center of analy- 
sis, using a range of theoretical and methodologi- 
cal orientations to explore women’s experiences 
of conversion to Islam. Studies of conversion in 
East Asia, Australia, and the Pacific region are still 
emerging and the available contemporary research 
is documented here. 


GENDER, CONVERSION, AND ISLAM IN 

AUSTRALIA 

Research on Islam in Australia is a growing 
area, particularly after 11 September 2001, the 
Bali Bombings in 2002, and the recent attacks in 
2005 on the Underground in London. Previously 
confined within studies on ethnicity, multicultur- 
alism, or migration, the practices of adherents to 
Islam and their everyday experiences are being 
explored more rigorously (Saeed and Akbarzadeh 
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2001, Akbarzadeh and Yasmeen 2005). Australian 
sociologist Gary Bouma (1997) states that while 
the experiences of migrants in Australia are often 
studied, the effects of “religious settlement” are 
rarely considered. Bouma describes this process of 
“religious settlement” as a migration of religious 
identities and beliefs from one place to another. 
The context of migration offers up the possibility of 
encounters not only with the host community, but 
also with other Muslims from different geographi- 
cal locations across the globe. While these encoun- 
ters are an unintended consequence of migration, 
they often give rise to new forms of religiosity 
amongst Muslims who reassess their religious 
beliefs. This new setting provides opportunities for 
contact with Muslims by members of the host soci- 
ety, which can often result in conversion, “either 
through attraction or force” (Bouma 1997, 74). In 
recent research undertaken by the present author 
with women’s mosque groups in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, converts often formed the majority group 
amongst the assembled Muslim women, and were 
regarded highly by the women in the class for their 
dedication to the practice of Islam. 
Anthropological research was conducted at two 
mosque groups in Melbourne, Australia that were 
specifically for women. The first group convened in 
the outer suburbs of Melbourne in a traditionally 
working-class and highly cosmopolitan area which 
is home to local motor industry and manufacturing 
plants. The group is frequented by women between 
the ages of 28 and 60, who were mothers, either 
working part-time outside the home or full-time 
with home duties. The second group convened in the 
inner city area on weekends and attracted younger 
girls between the ages of 18 and 30. Often ter- 
tiary or international students, the women at these 
groups were from middle-class backgrounds, were 
highly educated, often working full-time in profes- 
sions such as science, social work, or business. 


WHY DO WOMEN CONVERT? 

Colleagues often asked why a “Western” woman 
would want to convert to Islam, a question that was 
followed promptly with the assumption, “Did they 
marry a Muslim?” While for some research partici- 
pants this was true, many others were not married, 
and had no intention of marrying in the near future. 
The motivations for conversion were not singular 
but rather diverse and complex, some women citing 
multiple motivations at different times during their 
conversion experience. They included: marriage, 
coming into contact with Muslims through univer- 
sity or school, overseas travel to a Muslim country, 
reading the Qur’an to gain a greater understanding 
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of the religion, dissatisfaction with current religious 
beliefs, seeking sisterhood and community values, 
or mere religious curiosity, where individuals had 
tried numerous religions before settling on Islam. 
Moreover, the transition to Islam was never lin- 
ear, many women acknowledging that they oscil- 
lated between various emotions and stages of belief 
during the process of conversion. One research 
participant admitted she had converted to Catholi- 
cism from a Baptist Church, then to Islam, but she 
became unsure of her decision, so converted back 
to Catholicism, but after a short period of reflec- 
tion decided that Islam “made the most sense.” The 
women access a range of pedagogical tools, such as 
pamphlets, books, videos, DVDs, public lectures, 
mosque classes, online chatroom discussions, and 
weblogs of Muslims, in their desire to learn about 
Islam. 


CONVERSION NARRATIVES AND NEW 

IDENTITIES 

Each group meeting would start with an “intro- 
duction round”; the women who were present 
would introduce themselves and contribute infor- 
mation about their background. In this forum 
converts’ identities and personal narratives were 
constructed and reconstructed with each retelling 
of their experiences. The conversion narratives 
emerged from the stories converts told about their 
lives prior to Islam, their conversion experience, 
and their new identity after becoming Muslim. 
Narratives began with the converts describing their 
life prior to “embracing Islam,” and featured sto- 
ries about drug abuse, promiscuity, and aversion to 
ham or the alcohol-fuelled parties of their friends. 
For some participants life prior to Islam was “a 
lie,” “misguided” or “unfulfilling”; these descrip- 
tions of life before Islam are often matched by the 
assertion that finding Islam was like finding “the 
truth” or “finding clarity,” the feeling one is now 
“on the straight path.” Others argued that their life 
had not been a lie, and that certain key events in 
their lives had led them to this point, thus conver- 
sion is a “journey” or a “process.” In this process 
new identities emerge, some are oppositional, in 
that the women seek to create an new identity for 
themselves in opposition to their previous “West- 
ern self”; others embrace complex and often con- 
tradictory forms of belonging and identity, drawing 
on both their new and old cultural and religious 
selves. The point of conversion is usually identified 
as when the new Muslim says their shahdda or dec- 
laration of the Islamic faith. The conversion nar- 
rative helps the participants to reconstruct the key 
events that have shaped their decision to convert. 
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CONVERT, REVERT, OR NEW MUSLIM? 

Many converts prefer to be identified as reverts 
rather than converts, as the word “revert” signifies 
a return to being Muslim. The term is embodied 
in the Islamic concept of fitra, which is described 
as an innate and natural disposition to the belief 
in one God. To believe in one God is to be Mus- 
lim; the social and cultural influences individuals 
are subjected to throughout their lives can result 
in a suppressed belief. Acceptance of Islam means 
individuals are returned to their “natural state,” 
thus they do not convert to Islam, but revert to it 
(Boz 2004). 

Conversion is a complex process that does not 
start and end with the declaration of faith. For some 
conversion is an ongoing process; the application of 
the label “convert” to such a process makes their 
failures at the Arabic language, prayer, and pro- 
hibited behavior seem more acceptable. For other 
women, “convert” is a label they do not identify 
with; one research participant raised this concern 
during an interview, asking, “When will I stop 
being just a convert and start being a Muslim?” The 
label “convert” is often used by other Muslims to 
deny women religious authority and to marginalize 
women’s religious experiences. 


EMBODYING PIETY AND MODESTY 

In her richly detailed ethnography of the wom- 
en’s mosque movement in Egypt, Saba Mahmood 
(2005) argues that becoming Muslim demands 
attention to bodily practice. Retraining the body 
to behave in a more pious and modest manner is 
one of the pedagogical objectives of the classes. 
Attention to dress, hair removal, the way one 
speaks, walks, stands, and sits, and the spaces one 
enters are all a focus of discussion. There is also an 
emphasis on the sensual engagement or disengage- 
ment from foods, images, music, and media that 
may harm one’s piety or attachment to Allah. New 
Muslims often disengage from the types of relations 
that are embedded in social occasions such as birth- 
day parties, weddings, or Easter and Christmas 
celebrations for fear these relations may harm their 
new-found spirituality and purity. 

For most new Muslims, the veil or hijab is often 
regarded as the most visible signifier of one’s new 
faith and embodied piety. The veil has many mean- 
ings for different women; these include a reminder 
to oneself to be conscious of Allah, a public flag 
bearer of the faith, an act of worship, and a feminist 
statement. Some women wear the veil part-time in 
the initial stages of their conversion, affectionately 
being referred to as “part-time bijabis” by other 
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Muslims. The niqab or veil that covers the face in 
full is also quite popular with converts, as both a 
way of disengaging from inappropriate social rela- 
tions and protecting one’s modesty, regardless 
of protestations from husbands or new Muslim 
friends who may discourage it. 


INDIGENOUS AUSTRALIANS AND ISLAM 

While the new Muslims mentioned earlier become 
increasingly visible to the broader Australian popu- 
lace, Indigenous Australian Muslims remain rela- 
tively invisible. Peta Stephenson’s (2004, 1) work 
aims to recover this lost and repressed part of 
Australia’s national history by conducting research 
with Indigenous Australians who have converted 
to Islam. She traces two key encounters between 
Indigenous Australians and Muslim groups in Aus- 
tralia’s history: the Macassan trepang fishermen 
who sailed along the northern coast of Australia 
from the early to mid-1600s to the early 1900s and 
the Afghan cameleers who settled permanently in 
Australia between the 1860s and 1920s (ibid., 2, 
5). Relations and connections between these groups 
were forged from shared understandings of the 
landscape, the need for worship, community obli- 
gations, and the need for travel and migration in 
their respective spiritual journeys. While Stephen- 
son’s work does not take a specifically gendered 
approach she does note that shared understandings 
of gender roles, religious obedience, and polygynous 
marital arrangements often made Indigenous Aus- 
tralian women good companions for the cameleers. 
They were able to cope with the harsh demands 
of the bush and the desert, and provide help and 
support to their husbands by loading and prepar- 
ing camels for the long journeys. Recent arrivals 
from Lebanon and Turkey have revived Indigen- 
ous and Muslim relations, and created new ways 
of imagining Australia’s migration history. As 
Stephenson notes, “the spectrum of Aboriginal 
identification with Islam includes fundamentalist 
and militant anti-Western supporters as well as 
ecumenical polytheists who [have] adopted Islamic 
and other religious traditions simultaneously” 


(ibid., x). 


CONVERSION FROM ISLAM 

In her work on ritual, memory, and death, Japa- 
nese scholar Ryoko Nishii (2002) raises provocative 
questions about conversion to and from Islam, the 
latter being an area not often studied by researchers. 
She demonstrates the tension and possible coexis- 
tence of religious identities, as converts struggle to 
incorporate the “other” within the self. This theme 
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is followed by Hanifa Deen (2003) in Caravanserai, 
who explores this complex process by investigating 
conversion from Islam to Christianity by Iranian 
refugees living in asylum detention centers in Aus- 
tralia. Her excellent research does not specifically 
deal with issues of gender but offers a point of 
departure for further study in this area. Deen begins 
her story by recounting the details of rumors that 
had persistently circulated in the Lakemba mosques 
in southwest Sydney. These rumors accused Chris- 
tian groups of actively proselytizing in the refugee 
detention centers in Australia, among Muslim 
detainees from Afghanistan, Iraq, and Iran. Among 
the Iranian refugees in particular, rates of conver- 
sion from Islam to Christianity have been quite high. 
While sceptics assume that conversion is a means of 
obtaining visas and assisting refugee claims, Deen 
offers an alternative analysis. According to one of 
her informants, many Iranian detainees admit they 
felt disillusioned with the “Mullah Islam” they 
experienced as young people in Iran and are aware 
that converting from Islam to Christianity is con- 
sidered apostasy. However, a desire for a religious 
framework and a respect and regard for Christian 
friends who were persecuted makes Christianity 
attractive (2003, 364). Another informant, who is 
both an activist and a lawyer, regards Christian- 
ity as the “siren call of modernity...Christianity 
equals the West equals jeans, Coca Cola and all the 
consumer things you long for... [the] conversions 
[aren’t] insincere, but image is part of the attrac- 
tion” (Deen 2003, 365). 


GENDER, CONVERSION, AND ISLAM IN 

JAPAN 

Using a framework akin to sociology or anthro- 
pology, Busra Anis (1998) explores the emer- 
gence of an Islamic minority in Japan and places 
her research within Japan’s broader sociocultural 
milieu in order to understand how local cultural 
institutions, norms, and values affect the status of 
Islam. She argues that in Japanese society, institu- 
tions that revere collective values and that uphold 
the well-being of the community above all else have 
historically taken precedence in the public imagina- 
tion over other institutions. 

As Islamic tradition values the well-being of the 
social group over the interest of the individual, the 
fundamental tenets of Islam are often in harmony 
with the dominant religious practices of the Japa- 
nese. Prior to the Second World War, Islam became 
popular in Japan through growing trade relations 
with Ottoman Turkey, the translation of religious 
sources such as the Quran, a growing knowledge 
about, and interest in, Islam from scholars trained 
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in Western philosophical thought, and the arrival 
of refugees from Central Asia and Russia during 
the Bolshevik revolution. The interest increased as 
trade relations with the Middle East advanced and 
large numbers of migrants began to settle in Japan. 
New mosques and religious centers were established 
and increasing numbers of publications, videos, 
and resources on Islam became available. While 
the majority of Muslims in Japan are migrants, 
converts form a large part of the community with 
twice the number of women as men converting to 
Islam. Many are Japanese women who have mar- 
ried migrant men and as a result of the marriage, 
the women’s families may also convert. 

A large percentage of the migrant Muslim popu- 
lation in Japan are from low socioeconomic back- 
grounds. Tough migration laws that restrict the 
economic rights of migrants compound this eco- 
nomic disadvantage, and make marriage to Japa- 
nese women attractive, opening up possibilities 
for visa extensions and permanent residency. Anis 
(1998) avers that there is direct correlation between 
low socioeconomic status, poor education, and 
poor religious practice in many of the low socioeco- 
nomic migrant groups in Japan. As a result, Mus- 
lim migrants who have less understanding of “good 
Islamic practices” often represent Islam in a nega- 
tive way, leaving a bad impression with the broader 
Japanese population. This negative impression of 
Islam may mean new Muslims have difficulty 
adjusting to their new identities, and the demands 
of their new beliefs (such as veiling, regular prayer, 
or halal dietary requirements). As these new prac- 
tices clash with some Japanese cultural norms (such 
as eating pork or drinking alcohol), the converts 
may avoid gatherings with friends or families that 
involve participating in activities that affect their 
ability to practice their new faith, hence isolating 
themselves from their existing support networks. 
Similarly, if their new husband is poorly educated, 
Anis (1998) suggests that many new converts who 
seek information on how to best live as Muslims are 
often given conflicting or incorrect information, or 
may be dissuaded from attending mosque groups 
where religious information is readily available. 
Thus, Anis concludes that while it is relatively easy 
to become a Muslim in Japan, it is difficult to prac- 
tice and maintain a commitment to the faith due to 
pressures on lifestyle. 

For many Muslim women who have converted 
to Islam, conversion is an ongoing process that 
demands continued attention and practice. Like- 
wise, the study of gender and its impact on the 
experience of conversion is one that demands more 
attention and continued research. The impact of 
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gender on conversion in this particular region is an 
emerging area of interest, with many possibilities 
for new and exciting research. 
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KAREN TURNER 


Representations: Film 


Europe 


The depiction of Muslim women in European 
films brings together a variety of perspectives on the 
complex and multi-layered identities and percep- 
tions of first- and second/third-generation immi- 
grant women with Muslim family backgrounds 
residing in Western Europe as well as images of 
women living in Muslim communities and coun- 
tries within or bordering Europe, such as Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and Turkey. 

Over the last two decades, many European films 
portraying Muslim women have critically employed 
and also undermined and rewritten traditional 
Orientalist and colonial depictions. The complex 
images of Muslim women in recent film produc- 
tions reflect their shared origin in representations 
of the unknown, “Other” woman — highly loaded 
with erotic fantasies on one hand and political sym- 
bolism on the other — often making use of the veil 
as their main symbol. For example, in the depiction 
of the veiled Muslim woman in French Orientalist 
paintings from 1880-1900, artists relied upon their 
fantasies, having no access to actual Muslim women 
“under” the veil. These representations coincided 
with both the invention of photography and the 
beginning of cinema from 1896 onwards, resulting 
in an increase of these images circulating in Europe, 
with most of the early films being merely prolonged 
Orientalist fictions full of banal stereotypes. There 
was also a political component involved: un/veiling 
also represented colonial invasion and a violation 
of Muslim values, with the erotically and politically 
loaded aspect of possessing the female “Other” 
and/or the Other’s woman. European film direc- 
tors indulged in fantasies just as Orientalist paint- 
ers before them, using Muslim women as symbols 
in accordance with colonial tradition. 

Not until the 1970s did the predominantly 
erotic discourse of Orientalist and colonial unveil- 
ing become superseded by the veil as signifier of 
political danger and terrorism, an almost univer- 
sal prefiguration of the representation of Islam in 
Western media, including film, that continues at 
present. In particular, the state and condition of 
women in Muslim societies came to be projected 
in highly simplistic and ultimately political terms 
by opposing sides who cast women as symbols of 


larger ideological struggles rather than individual 
agents involved in their own lives. 

Perhaps the most extreme instance of one such 
ideological battle — carried out in the media and 
on the streets — was the 2004 assassination of con- 
troversial filmmaker Theo van Gogh by Moham- 
med Bouyeri for whom van Gogh’s controversial 
short film, Submission, focusing on violence against 
women in Islamic societies through the use of 
graphic and intentionally disturbing images, was 
heretical. 

While addressing sociocultural issues and anti- 
Islamic discourses encountered by European Mus- 
lim women every day, contemporary films also 
concentrate on the impact of Islamic discourses, 
particularly on the effects these discourses have 
on second- and third-generation women. At the 
intersection of these two dominant discourses 
stand dynamic and often contradictory negotia- 
tions of hybrid identity that form the core of films 
such as Gegen die Wand, Samia, and Ae Fond Kiss. 
In their choice of topics, the plots of many such 
contemporary films reflect difficulties such as try- 
ing to maintain a cultural and sometimes religious 
identity in Western countries and also the struggle 
against racism and injustice based on stereotypes 
and simplification. 

Apart from working within a well-established 
tradition of establishing believable sociocultural 
contexts, these films had to find a new visual lan- 
guage to express the particular instability of Mus- 
lim women’s (dis)locations in Europe. The motif 
of disappearing and vanishing women character- 
izes many of these films. When caught in between 
the two opposing forces of traditional imperatives 
and Western demands, female protagonists disap- 
pear (and reappear) in various ways. In addition, 
the politics of location that is employed often car- 
ries significant messages related to the range of cul- 
tural and gender identities. These identities move 
between understandings of traditional and modern 
social systems, mostly without changing their geo- 
graphical location and often subverting audience 
expectations. For example, Istanbul is the only ref- 
uge for the character Sibel in Gegen die Wand, her 
cousin there the only independent woman in her 
family, while in Germany she has nowhere to hide 
from the rage of her brother. 
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The impossible demands from women’s families 
is a recurrent theme explored by a number of film- 
makers who examine the pressures on women who 
are expected to study certain things, marry some- 
body from “their own” community, not to wear 
clothes that are too modern and, most of all, not to 
offend the honor of their family. Yasmin, by British 
director Kenneth Glenaan, makes quite extensive 
use of stereotypes of both Muslim and non-Mus- 
lim protagonists as he sketches out the impossible 
task that one woman faces of trying to please every- 
body. When Yasmin starts wearing the headscarf 
outside her own community, her friend and partner 
from work does not recognize her any more. As a 
symbol, the headscarf here precedes an even more 
drastic rejection — that of her faith, her refuge from 
the difficulties she faces after the events of 11 Sep- 
tember 2001. 

While the first generation of Muslim women is 
typically restricted to the space of their homes and 
is invisible in the public domain, the second genera- 
tion is far more visible, a reality that often leads to 
conflict. The family or community outrage follow- 
ing their rebellion sometimes ends in some form of 
disappearance or subjugation under the “invisible” 
authority of the first generation. The dynamics 
between the invisible and the visible are a frequent 
theme in films involving Muslim women. The vari- 
ous layers of visibility are revealed in reaction to 
different forces; thus, the demands of “the West” 
are often subsumed under the key word “integra- 
tion.” Ironically, this can mean to become invis- 
ible in a different way: not to stand out, not to be 
“different” in seemingly neutral and unthreatening 
European public spaces. 

When one of the film’s main protagonists is 
a Muslim woman, the filmmaker draws upon 
a range of different role models and topics — the 
“she” in question can be a rebellious daughter, 
wife, mother, sister; she may be part of a traditional 
community and also of the “modern” society she 
lives in, embracing the dominant culture and proud 
of her heritage and tradition; she may be struggling 
with life-threatening problems as a migrant as, for 
example, in Fremde Haut, or with the consequences 
of war atrocities directly aimed at Muslim women, 
as in the haunting depictions in Grbavica. 


FILMOGRAPHY 

17 rue bleu (France), dir. Chad Chenouga, 2001 

Ae fond kiss (U.K./Belgium/Germany/Italy/Spain), dir. 
Ken Loach, 2004 

East is East (U.K.), dir. Damine O’Donnell, 1999 

Fremde Haut (Germany/Austria), dir. Angelina Macca- 
rone, 2005 

Gegen die Wand (Germany/Turkey), dir. Fatih Akin, 
2004 


REPRESENTATIONS: FILM 


Grbavica (Austria/Bosnia and Herzegovina/Germany), 
dir. Jasmila Zbanic, 2005 

My beautiful laundrette (U.K.), dir. Stephen Frears, 1985 

Samia (France), dir. Phillippe Faucon, 2001 

Yasmin (U.K./Germany), dir. Kenneth Gleenan, 2004 
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SABINE BALLATA 


Indices to the EWIC 


Name Index 


A-lu, 1.61 

Aagahi (Pakistan), 4.105 

Abadan-Unat, Nermin, 1.294-295 

Abadi Banu Begam see Bi Amman 

Abaza, ‘Aziz, 5.544 

“Abbadi, Maryam, 5.347 

“Abbas (Chief Black Eunuch), 4.516 

Abbas (Emir of Nigeria), 1.290, 1.292 

Abbas, Ferhat, 2.640 

Abbas, Shemeem, 5.59, 5.190 

al-‘Abbas, Zaynab Fatima bt., 2.762 

Abbot (theater group), 5.149 

Abbott, Nabia, 1.343, 1.3973; 5.196, 5.197 

ABCFM (American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions), 4.285, 4.286 

“Abd al-‘Aziz, Shah, 2.326 

‘Abd al-Hamid b. Muhammad, 1.6 

‘Abd al-Hamid Ben Badis, 4.276 

‘Abd al-Latif, Shah, 2.327 

‘Abd ul-Majid, Hakim, 5.390 

“Abd al-Malik, Balsam, 6.267 
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culture in, 2.515-516 
epics from, 2.623 
households in, 2.260-261 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.72, 1.74, 1.78-79, 1.156, 
1.3423 2.349-3 50, 2.501 
patriarchy in, 1.27 
Sufism in, 2.713 
travel accounts of, §.202-203, 5.231 
women and gender studies in, 1.23-25, 1.157 
ANC (African National Congress), 2.488 
Ancient Iranian Cultural Society, 2.803 
al-Andalus (Muslim Spain), 5.489 
al-Andalusi see Ibn Sa‘id al Maghribi 
Andalusia, 1.10-14, 1.39, I.47 
Anderson, Benedict, 2.154, 2.294 
Anderson, Louise Garrett, 2.69 
Andhra Pradesh, 2.240 
Andijan, 2.635 
Andre, Tor, 5.539 
Anfal, 2.364, 2.575 
Anga, Maham, 4.553 
Anganen, 2.747 
Angels in the Making (Laleh Bakhtiar), 2.722 
Angha, Nahid, 2.771 
Angha, Saleheddin Ali Nader, 2.772 
Angutttara Nikaya, 2.746 
al-Ani, Jannane, 5.548 
Anis al-jalis (journal), 2.66; 4.118 
Anis al-Talibin (Churas), 1.27 
Anis, Busra, 6.273 
Anjuman-i Himayat-i Nisvan, 2.568, 2.582, 2.788 
Anjuman-i Mukhadirat-i Vatan, 2.589 
Anjuman-i Nisvan-i Vatankhvah-i Iran, 2.589 
Anjuman-i Parwarish, 2.566 
Anjuman-i-Khawatin-i-Islam, 2.61, 2.194, 2.343, 2.469, 
2.592, 2.645 
Anjuman-i-Khawatin-i-Islam Bangla, 2.53 
Anjuman-i-Khuddam-i-Ka’aba, 2.61 
Ankara, 2.56, 2.783 
Anker, M., 4.204 
Anker, R., 4.204, 4.206 
“Anna la Javanaise,” 4.506 
Anna, Nazo, 2.414 
Anna, Zarghona, 2.414 
Anneler Birligi, 2.516 
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Annisa, Rifka, 2.603 
Annual Review of Islam in South Africa, 5.180 
Ansar al-Islam, 2.575 
Ansar al-Sunna (Sudan), 5.346-347 
al-Ansari, Abia Ayytib (Eyiip), 2.201-202 
al-Ansari, Maryam bt. Ya‘qib, 1.10 
Ansari, Zafar Ishaq, 5.260 
al-Ansariyya, Nusayba bt. Ka‘b see Ka‘b al-Ansariyya, 
Nusayba bint 
Anshori, Abdul Ghafur, 5.380 
‘Antar, 1.4 
Anti-Atlas Mountains, 2.712 
Anti-Terrorism Ordinance 1992 (Bangladesh), 2.180 
Anwar, Chairil, 3.241-242 
Anwar, Ibrahim, 2.673-674 
Anwar, Zainah, 2.674 
Anwari, 1.48 
Anwer, Ifrana, 4.69 
Apercu général sur l’Egypte (Clot Bey), 5.470 
Api Kartini (magazine), 2.649 
Aprymoy, Serik, 5.43 1-432 
Aqa-babayev, Pari, 5.140 
“Aqaba, 1.6, 1.34 
‘Aq@id al-Nasaft, 5.445 
al-‘Aqqad, ‘Abbas Mahmid, 1.397; 3.2293 5.405 
al-Aqsa Martyrs’ Brigades, 2.320 
Aquino, Corazon (Cory), 2.91; 6.60 
Aquino, Ninoy, 6.60 
Ar, Miijide, 5.39 
Ara, Shamim, 5.122 
Arab American Comedy Festival, 5.151 
Arab Bank for Economic Development in Africa, 6.173 
Arab Feminist Congress, 3.211 
Arab Girls’ School (Mombasa), 6.214 
Arab Human Development Report (UNDP), 4.386, 
4.387 
Arab Lawyers’ Union, 2.585—-586 
Arab League, 2.266 
Arab Office of Youth and Environment (AOYE), 2.794 
Arab Organization for Human Rights, 2.586 
Arab Revolt, 2.655 
Arab Scout Conference, 2.793 
Arab states see also Arabian peninsula; Gulf states; 
North Africa 
abortion in, 3.303-304 
advertising and marketing in, 4.147-148 
aging women in, 3.1-2 
agricultural labor in, 4.124-127, 4.367, 4.368 n4, 
4.369-370 
agricultural and land reforms in, 4.125, 4.127, 4.213 
beauty in, feminine, 3.37-39 
childbirth in, 3.342 
cities in, 4.I-4, 4.13-15, 4.39-403 6.159 
citizenship in, 2.21-24 
civil society in 
environmental movements, 4.367-368, 4.376-379 
feminist movement, 2.582-586 
Islamic charities, 4.56-57 
NGOs, 4.56-57, 4-100-I0I, 4.10I-I02, 4.252, 
4-367, 4.3775 4-378 
workers’ movements, 2.666-669 
consumption in, 4.119, 4.146-148 
conversion to Islam in, 5.28 5-286 
courtship, 3.90-91 
dance in, 5.13-14, 5.53 
democracy ideologies in, 2.87-89 
demography in, 1.416-417 
development in, 4.73-76 
disabled women in, 3.98-99 
domestic labor in, 4.220-222, 4.262, 4.432 
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domestic violence in, 2.111-122 
drug abuse in, 3.13 5-136 
education in, 4.125, 4.258, 4.281-282, 4.324-325, 
4-345-346, 4.491, 4.494; 6.196-197 
environmental problems in, 4.3 65-372, 4.3 81-382 
family planning and population policies in, 3.287-288 
female professions in, 4.262-265 
female space in, 4.53 1-532 
films in, 5.30-32, 5.429-431 
food preparation in, 3.103-106 
friendship in, 2.189-191 
gossip in, 2.210-211 
health in 
education, 3.142-143 
mental, 3.268-270 
and poverty, 3.172-173 
sexually transmitted diseases, 3.219-220 
homelessness in, 6.149-151 
honor in, 2.400 
human rights in, 2.273-275 
infertility in, 3.3 38-339 
Jews in, 6.10 
jihad in, 2.3 19-321 
kinship in, 2.347-349 
labor participation of women in, 4.75-76, 4.124, 
4-1753 4-204-207, 4.493, 4.494 
legal system in, 1.387-389; 2.367-370 
criminal law, 1.402-405 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.98-100 
family law, 2.459-462 
inheritance laws, 2.299-302 
linguistics in, 1.378, 1.3 80-381 
literature in 
erotic, §.411-412 
modern, 1.383 
poetry, 5.77-80, 5.475-477, 5-489, 5.544 
love in, modern discourses on, 3.229-230 
magic and superstitions in, 3.17 
marriage in, 3.54-55, 3-250-252 
media presence of women in, 5.174-175 
memorization in, 2.523-524 
migration to, 4.205, 4.432-433 
modern history of, 1.197-202, I.213-215 
mosques in, 4.549-550 
motherhood in, 1.508-509 
nutrition and diet in, 3.283-284 
oral history in, 1.392 
pastoralism in, 4.232-235, 4.397-399 
peacekeeping in, 2.543-544 
political participation of women in, 2.678-679 
refugees from, 4.469-470 
saint shrines in, 5.224-225 
science and women in, 3.366—367 
secularism in, 2.725-726 
sexual harassment in, 3.372-374 
social policies in, 4.257-258 
spirit possession in, 3.425-426 
storytelling in, 5.126-127 
theater in, 5.137-138, 5.544-545 
virginity in, 3.457-458 
visual arts in, 5.15 3-156, 5.549-551 
wagfs in, §.376-378 
women and gender studies in, 1.343, 1.346, 1.407, 
1.429 
women preachers in, 5.33 5-336, 5.337-339 
women writers in, 1.433 
women’s sports in, 3.440-441 
Arab Women Network in Human Settlements 
Development, 6.159 
Arab Women’s Club, 2.657 
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Arab Women’s Conference, 2.88 
Arab Women’s Congress, 2.642 
Arab Women’s League, 2.586 
Arab Women’s Organization, 4.377 
Arab-Israeli war, 2.543 
Arabia, 1.198, 1.424-425 
early Islam in, 1.4-7, 1.35 
medieval period in, 1.7-8 
pre-Islamic, 1.3-4; 5.196 
Arabian Jazz (Abu Jaber), 5.25, 5.26 
Arabian peninsula, 3.107 
Arabic Proverbs, or the Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians (Burckhard), 5.518 
al-‘Arabiyya (television channel), 5.176 
‘Arafat, 5.318 
Well of Zubayda in, 5.376 
Arafat, Yasser, 2.348 
Arahmaiani, 5.547-548 
Aramian Theater, 2.13 
Arandzha-Bobo Shrine (Khorezm), 5.325 
Araz, Nezihe, 5.228 
Arbil, 2.364 
Arda-Wiraf Namag, 2.802 
Ardahan, 2.11 
Ardakan, 2.801 
Argentina, 4.422, 4.423 
fiction writing in, 5.421-422 
_ Muslim population in, 5.3 55-356, 5.421 
‘Arifi, 3.239 
Arifidiatmo, Novaris, 2.132 
Arikan, D., 6.117 
Arinbasarova, Natalia, 5.33 
Aristotle, 3.31, 3.401-402 
Arivia, Gadis, 5.102 
Arjomand, A.A., 6.252 
Arjomand, Homa, 2.162 
Arjomand, Said, 5.382 
Arlt, Roberto, 5.422 
Arman, Ayse, 5.181 
Armand, Inessa, 2.78 
Armando, Ade, 5.100 
Armbrust, Walter, 4.25 
Armenia, 3.108, 3.151-152, 3.306, 3.428 
peacekeeping in, 2.545, 2.630 
trafficking of women from, 2.737 
war with Azerbaijan, 2.250, 2.364 
women in, 2.10-14, 2.19-20 
Armstrong, Amatullah, 2.323 
Aronson, L., 5.170 
Around the World in Eighty Days (film), 2.757 
Arroyo, Gloria Macapagal, 6.60 
Arsel, Murat, 4.375 
Arshad, Asma, 5.104 
Arslan, Emin, 5.422 
Artemidoros, 5.406, 5.407, 5.408 
Artemis (journal), 2.13 
Arunachal Pradesh, 2.547 
al-‘Artis (magazine), 2.662; 3.355 
Arwa bint Ahmad al-Sulayhi (Queen of Yemen), 4.521, 
4.5573 5.528 
al-Asad, Hafiz, 2.663 
Asadallah, 2.524 
al-‘Asal, Fathiyya, 5.544 
Asanvu b. Shehu, 4.3 36-337 
Asanova, Dinara, 5.32, 5.97 
Asatur, Zabel see Sibyl 
Ascha, Ghassan, 1.397 
Asena, Duygu, 5.29, 5.181 
Ashar Alo Society (Light of Hope), 6.119 
al-Ash‘ari, Abi al-Hasan, 5.3 52 
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Ashi, 2.803 

Ashiq, Pari, 5.43 

Ashiq Peri Majlisi, 5.43 

Ashkhabad, 2.284 

Ashna, N.J., 2.363 

al-Ashraf Inal (Mamluk Ruler), 4.545 

Ashram, Abraha, 6.64 

Ashtar (Goddess of fertility), 5.475 

‘Ashir, Radwa, 5.19 

“‘Ashira, 2.484-485 

Asia see also Central Asia; East Asia; Eurasia; South 
Asia; Southeast Asia; West Asia 
colonial administration of, 1.100-101, 1.1133 

6.238 

Islamization of, 1.222 
missionary activities in, 1.105, 1.107 
women and gender studies in, 1.407, 1.429, 1.432 

Asia-Pacific region see East Asia; Southeast Asia 

Asian Development Bank (ADB), 4.295; 6.217 

“Asikpasazade, 2.713; 5.202 

Asis, Jorge, 5.422 

Asiye Hatun (Ottoman lady), 2.761; 5.409 

Asiyya (wife of Pharaoh), 5.351, 5.352, 5-353 

Askarova, Zohra, 5.17 

Asma’u, Nana, 1.187, 1.289; 2.329, 2.396, 2.594-5953 
5-933 6.154, 6.163 

Asmita, 2.704 

Aspurca Hatun (Ottoman Sultan’s wife), 5.393 

Assaad, R., 4.206 

Assali, E.B., 4.423 

Assam, 2.547 

Assilmi, Aminah, 2.292 

Association of Business Women of Uzbekistan, 
4.161-162 

Association for Cultural Research and Exchange 
(Morocco), 2.576 

Association de lutte contre le SIDA, 6.168 

Association for the Defense of Women’s Rights 
(Ottoman Empire), 2.664, 2.790 

Association démocratique des femmes du Maroc, 
2.641 

Association des femmes universitaires (Tunisia), 2.641 

Association of Georgian Textile Artists, 5.157 

Association marocaine des droits des femmes, 2.275, 
2.654 

Association marocaine des femmes démocrates, 2.65 4 

Association of Muslim Women in Algeria, 2.653 

Association of Muslim Women (Jami ‘at al-sayyidat 
al-Muslimin, Egypt), 5.335, 5.338 

Association of Nigerien Women, 2.398 

Association for the Protection of the Contemporary 
Lifestyle (Turkey), 5.264 

Association for the Protection of Women’s Rights, 
2.582 

Association of Revolutionary Women (Iran), 2.589 

Association for the Support of Contemporary Life, 
2.791 

Association for the Support and Training of Female 
Candidates for Parliament, 2.791 

Association pour le triomphe du droit des femmes, 
2.641 

Assyrian Democratic Movement, 2.575 

Astarabadi, Bibi Khanum, 2.639 

Asvat, Zaynab, 2.578 

Aswan High Dam, 2.690; 4.396 

Asyut, 2.7213 4.153 

At Her Feet (Davids), 5.179 

Ataboeva, Gulshod, 5.66 

Atatiirk, Mustafa Kemal, 2.146, 2.1573 3.86, 3.1403 
5-70, 5.211, 5.263, 5.464; 6.205 


reforms by, 2.248, 2.360-361, 2.496, 2.682, 2.707, 
2.781, 2.790 
Atesten Gomlek (The shirt of flame, film, Ertugrul), 
5.38-39 
ATFD (Association tuniesienne des femmes démocrates), 
2.276, 2.641, 2.654; 3.142 
Atilim University, 2.783 
ATPNE (Association for the Protection of Nature and 
the Environment, Tunisia), 4.377 
Atran, Scott, 6.10 
‘Attar, Farid al-Din, 1.32-33, 1.43-44, 1.46; 2.766, 
2.7693 3.238-2393 5.538 
Attari, Firouzeh, 4.28 
al-Attraqji, Wajida, 6.3-4 
Au nom du Christ (film, Mbala), 5.37 
Auclert, Hubertine, 2.70 
Aung San Suu Kyi, 6.60 
Aurangzeb (Mughal Emperor), 4.553 
Aurat (women’s organization), 2.533 4.105 
Auratstan, 2.286 
Aurés, 2.577 
Australia, 4.391 
childbirth and reproductive health in, 3.3 19-320 
abortion policies, 3.196 
Christianity in, 6.88, 6.89, 6.273 
colonial rule of, 2.62-63 
conversion to Islam in, 6.270-272 
democracy ideologies in, 2.90-93 
female genital mutilation in, 3.134 
freedom of expression in, 2.175-177 
gender hierarchies in, 2.746-747 
jihad in, 2.323-324 
legal system in 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.100-102 
family law, 2.101 
law enforcement, 2.429-430 
marriage age in, 3.60, 3.61 
migration to, by South Asians, 6.232 
Muslim population in 
domesticity, 2.133 
kinship, 2.33 3-334, 2.353 
motherhood, 2.509-512 
religious education in, 6.226-227 
sexually transmitted diseases in, 3.223-224 
suicide in, 3.454-455 
women’s health in, 3.192-196 
Austria, 4.326 
Avicenna see Ibn Sina 
Avierino, Alexandra de, 2.66; 4.118 
Avista, 2.800, 2.803 
Avrat Bazaar (Istanbul), 4.517 
Avrupa Islam Kiiltiir Merkezleri Birligi, 2.716 
AVSC International (Access to Voluntary and Safe 
Contraception), 4.172 
Awadh Dynasty, 1.103, 1.177 
Awakenings (television program), 5.179 
Awami League, 2.54, 2.83, 2.559 
“Awfl, 1.43 
Awskivi, Mahin, 5.141 
A‘yan, Zurara b., 2.446 
Ayata, S., 4.402 
Ayhan, Siireyya, 3.448 
‘Ayn Zubayda (Well of Zubayda, ‘Arafat), 5.376 
Ayodhya, 2.179, 2.560, 2.702, 2.741 
Ayrumciliga Karsi Kadin Dernei, 2.791 
Ayu, Djenar Maesa, 5.414 
Ayub Khan, Muhammad, 2.609 
Ayubi, N., 4.432 
Ayvansarayi, H.H., 4.516 
Aywaz-dedo, 5.369 
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Azad Kashmir, 2.342 
al-Azdiyya, Rab‘ia, 5.542 
Azerbaijan, 
agricultural labor in, 4.132 
child prostitution and trafficking in, 2.737 
civil society in 
NGOs, 6.167 
peace movements, 2.628-630 
contraception and abortion policies in, 3.213 
domestic violence in, 2.545 
domesticity in, 2.130-131 
education in, 2.73; 4.273, 4.289-291 
family relations in, 2.140-141 
female dress in, 3.45 
film industry in, 6.263-264 
folk songs and folk dancing in, 5.42-43, 5.44 
food preparation in, 3.108—109 
gender relations in, 2.207-208 
hijab and veiling in, 6.21, 6.40 
history of, 1.116-118, 1.260-265 
HIV/AIDS in, 3.15 1-152 
honor in, 2.218 
households in, 2.250 
human rights violations in, 6.27 
Islam in, 2.685; 6.84-85, 6.86 
kinship in, 2.337 
legal system in, 2.372 
criminal law, 2.416, 2.736 
literature in, 1.44 
women fiction writers, 5.16-18 
marriage and divorce in, 3.254 
motherland and fatherland metaphors in, 
2.157-158 
music in, 5.64, 5.65, 5.458 
national identity in, 2.520 
pilgrimage to local shrines, 5.324 
political participation of women in, 2.51 
regimes in, 2.38 
sex workers in, 4.240 
syphilis rates in, 3.222 
women composers in, 5.4-5, 5.7 
women and gender studies in, 2.784 
women performers in, 5.43, 5-64-65 
women’s suffrage in, 2.362, 2.364 
Azerbaijan Qadini (women’s journal), 5.17 
al-Azhar Academy of Islamic Research, 3.358 
al-Azhar pay (Cairo), 2.171-173, 2.3563 4.3453 
5.322, 5-335 
al-Azhari, Shaykha Khadija, 5.346 
Azhuri, Esther, 2.66 
Azimzadeh, Gulbaniz, 6.263 
al-‘Aziz, Amat, 5.376 
Azizah (magazine), 2.714; 3.1133 5.25, 5-104 
Azmi, Shabana, 5.122 


Ba, Amadou Hampaté, 5.35 

Ba, Mariama, 2.1953 5.27 

Ba-Kathir, ‘Ali Ahmad, 5.544 

al-Bab, ‘Ali Muhammad, 2.15 

al-Bab al-maftub (The open door, Latifa al-Zayyat), 
5-19 

Bab v. state (case), 2.471 

Baba Farid, 2.768 

Baba of Karo, 2.136 

Baba’ revolts, 2.713 

Babayeva, Alaviyeh, 5.17 

Babri Masjid, 2.179, 2.287, 2.560, 2.702, 2.741 

Babur (Mughal emperor), 5.207 

Babur, Zahir al-Din Muhammad, 1.83-84 

Bac1, Fatma, 2.713 


Baciyan-i Rim, 2.713, 2.761 
Baco (film, Mamadali & Fidaali), 5.37 
Bacon, Francis, 3.363 
Badakhshan, 1.44 
Badasht, 2.15 
al-Badawi, Ahmad, 2.763 
Badawi, Hagga Zakiyya ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 2.763 
al-Badawi, Su‘ad al-Fatih, 2.563, 2.614 
Baderoon, G., 5.119 
Badir Khan, 2.360 
Badis, Ben, 2.640, 2.653 
al-Badiya, Bahithat (Malak Hifni Nasif), 6.267 
Badri, Babikr (Babiker), 4.287; 5.165 
Badri, Haga Kashif, 4.288 
Badri, Sittana, 5.166 
Badshah Pir Shrine (Durban), 5.362, 5.363 
Badshahi Mosque (Lahore), 4.553 
BadzZijanije, 2.761 
Bagby, LA., 4.421; 6.252-253 
Baggara, 2.689 
Bagh-e-Zanana (National Women’s Park, Afghanistan), 
6.152 
Baghdad, 1.40, 1.42, 1.723 5.395 
Sufism in, 1.137 
US invasion in, 1.201 
Baghdad (film), 2.758 
al-Baghdadiyya, Zaynab bt. Abi al-Barakat, 2.762 
Baghwat, Neela, 5.11 
Baha’ al-Din Walad (Ibn Khatibi), 5.454-455, 5.456 
Baharuddin, A., 4.360 
Baha lah, 2.15-17 
Bahla, 2.229-230 
Bahloul, Joelle, 4.526 
Bahman Amishapand, 2.803 
bahnames (books of libido/intercourse), 5.417-418 
Bahor (dance company, Uzbekistan), 5.49, 5.66, 5.97 
Bahr al-Fav@id (Sea of precious virtues, anonymous), 


5-485 

Bahr al-Ghazal, 2.278, 2.691 

Bahrain, 1.192, 1.213; 2.24-25, 2.71, 2.269-270, 
2.465, 2.551-552, 2.748-749} 3.142, 3.213, 3.214, 
3-284, 3.3425 4.98, 4.197, 4.2593 5.176; 6.65 

Bahry Somjuradov, 2.3 

al-Bahuty, Manshur bin Yunus, 5.379 

Bai, Gulab, 5.144 

Bai, Meera, 5.8 

Bai Tahira (case), 2.377 

Baig, Reshma, 3.381 

Baitul Salaam, 6.161 

Baji, Fatima (Kadinjik Ana), 5.202, 5.231 

Bajiyan-i Ram (chronicle), 2.623 

Bakar, Osman, 3.362 

Baker, Alison, 5.114 

Bakhtawar, Mai, 1.279 

Bakhtiar, Laleh, 2.722, 2.772 

Bakhtiar, Rudi, 5.104 

Baki (Ottoman poet), 5.456 

Bakkar (television series, Aba Nasr), 5.30 

Bakker, I., 4.74 

Bakr, Salwa, 5.19 

Baku, 2.208, 2.250, 2.628-629, 2.784; 4.273 

Bakufu dynasty, 2.333 

BAKWATA (Muslim Council of Tanzania), 6.215 

Ba‘labakki, Layla, 5.18 

Balaghat al-nis@ (Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfir), 6.3 

Balakot, 2.621 

Baldwin, Shauna Singh, 6.46 

Bali, 2.352, 2.420, 2.745; 6.61 

Balkan Baroque (work of art, Abramovic), 5.554 

Balkans see also Eastern Europe; Southeast Europe, 
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1.153, 1.243-246, 1.248; 3.461-462; 4.268, 
4.326-327 
civil society in, 1.42-43 
protest movements, 2.63 2-633 
legal system in, 2.370-372 
migration from, 2.261 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.72, 1.78, 1.1573 2.693, 2.713 
political participation of women in, 2.5 53-554 
sexual abuse of children in, 2.73 5-736 
Sufism in, 2.761-762 
Balkhi, Seddighe, 2.41 
BALKUTA (Tanzania Quranic Council), 6.215 
Ballchi, Rabia, 5.96 
Baloul, J., 4.25 
Balquis Fatima v. Najm-ul-Ikram Qureshi (case), 2.378 
Baluchistan, 2.240, 2.342 
Baluchmayar, 2.571 
Bamba, Shaykh Ahmadou, 4.425; 5.333 
Bamddad-i khumar (The morning after, Sayyidjavadi), 
5.22 
Bana Harnet (theater group), 5.149 
al-Banat, Siraj, 2.788 
Banchte Shekha, 2.174 
Bandaranike, Srimavo, 2.90 
Los Bandidos de Uad Djuari (The Bandits of 
Uad-Djuari, Arlt), 5.422 
Bandung, 2.431, 2.636 
Bangkok, 5.305 
Bangladesh 
advertising and marketing in, 4.120, 4.121 
apostasy in, 2.7 
child labor in, 4.139, 4.140-141 
civil society in, 2.38, 2.54 
feminist movement, 2.593 
Islamist movement, 2.53, 2.55 
NGOs, 4.102-103, 4.140 
peace movements, 2.627 
women’s organizations, 2.704 
conflicts in, 2.546 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213, 3.298, 
3.308-309, 3.322 
domestic violence in, 2.123-125 
dowries in, 2.341, 2.593 
drug abuse in, 6.115 
education in, 2.240; 4.3523; 6.217 
madrasas, 5.344 
family planning in, 3.297-298 
family relations in, 2.143; 6.18 
fatwas against women in, 2.171, 2.173-174, 2.179, 
2.288 
female factory workers, 3.463-464 
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identity politics in, 2.283-284 
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kinship in, 2.337, 2.338 
legal system in, 2.373-374 
constitutions, 2.78-79 
customary law, 2.416-418 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.103-105 
family law, 6.39-40, 6.41 
literature in 
legends and epics, 5.127, 5.440-441 
poetry, 5.80-82, 5.477-479 
love, modern discourses on, 3.230-231 
magic and superstitions in, 3.18—21 
marriage in, 3.5 5-56, 3.25 5-256 
memorization in, 2.479-481 
migration from and to, 4.134, 4.430-431, 4.477-478 
modernization in, 5.211 
modesty in, 2.498-499 
nationalism in, 2.518, 2.521 
pastoralism in, 4.23 5-236 
peacekeeping in, 6.58-59 
pilgrimage in, 5.223-224, 5.325-326 
political participation of women in, 2.679-681 
popular culture in, 5.97—-98 
religious practices in, 2.6233 5.269-270 
Russian rule of, 2.72-74 
saint shrines in, 5.223-224, 5.325 
science in, 6.13 8-139 
sex workers in, 4.240-241 
sexual abuse of children in, 2.737 
sexuality in, 6.143-144 
storytelling in, 5.127-128 
Sufism in, 2.767 
suicide in, 3.451-452 
superstitions in, 3.426—429 
theater in, 5.139-140 
women and gender studies in, 2.78 5-786 
women performers in, 5.43, 5-45, 5-49, 5-64-67, 5-97 
women preachers in, 5.3 36-337 
women’s activism in, 1.263-264 
Central European University, 2.784 
Central Recovery Operation (India), 2.341 
Cérémonie (Chami-Kettani), 5.24 
Certeau, M. de, 4.534 
Ceuta, 1.49; 2.2113; 4.357 
Cevdet, Abdullah, 3.3 55-356 
Chad, 2.85, 2.245, 2.330-331, 2.543, 
2.561; 3.186—-187, 3.213; 5.37 
hafik, Nadia, 5.24 
hairil Anwar, 3.241-242 
hakari-Changi, 1.84 
hakChak, 2.803 
hakma, Kalpana, 2.546, 2.627 
hakravarty, Renu, 2.627 
ham, 1.229, 1.232-2333 2.353 
hami-Kettani, Yasmine, 5.24 
handa, Mahlaqa Bai, 1.178 
handrakirana, Kamala, 5.513 
hrang-Ch’un, 1.26 
hang’an, 1.59-60 
hantiers jeunes Maroc (CJM), 2.794 
hapan-i siyabrang (The black clock, Zaryab), 5.15 
harmes, J., 4.185 
harrad, Mounira, 5.115 
harter for Rights of Women in Africa, 2.280 
hashma, 4.162 
hassériau, Théodore, 2.69 
hatterjee, Partha, 4.6; 5.213, 5.453 
havivun, P., 5.303 
hechnya, 2.50, 2.372, 2.601, 2.634-63 53 4.488 
aging women in, 6.93 
conflict with Russia, 2.574 
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drug abuse in, 6.114 
HIV/AIDS in, 6.114 
human rights violations in, 6.27-28 
jihad in, 6.36-37, 6.52 
mental health in, 6.13 3-134 
polygamy in, 6.131, 6.142 
rape in, 6.82-83 
Checiner, R., 6.93 
Chellabi, Leila, 5.24 
Chérifa, 2.577 
Chernikozovo, 6.82 
Cherry, D., 5.547 
Chiapas, 5.292 
Chicago, 2.16-17, 2.18 5-186 
Chikly, Haydée, 5.31 
Chin, C.B.N., 4.228 
China, 3.319, 3-454-455 
domestic violence in, 2.412 
domesticity in, 2.133 
Eastern Turkestan, 1.129-13 4 
Empire, 1.60, 1.120, 1.129 
GEMs in, 2.92 
Islam in, 1.238, 1.350 
history of, 1.59-62, I.120-128 
women, 1.241, 1.3 52-353, 1-354, 1-355, 1-356 
Islamization in, 6.270 
jihad in, 2.322 
migration to Malaysia and Singapore, 4.435 
mosques in, women’s, 6.225, 6.247-248, 6.249, 
6.250 
Muslim population in, 2.353; 5.106, 5.357-358 
pastoralism in, 4.235, 4.236 
patriarchy in, 2.333 
patronage and clientage in, 2.539 
political participation of women in, 2.91 
religious education in, 6.248, 6.249 
slavery in, 4.504 
women prisoners in, 2.419 
women’s liberation in, 6.88 
Chinar (dance company), 5.64 
Chinese Muslim Association, 6.226 
Chipasula, Frank and Stella, 5.94 
Chipko Movement (India), 4.103 
Chiragh’ha ra man khamiush mikunam (Vl turn off the 
lights, Pirzad), 5.22 
Chishti, Mu’inuddin, 2.767-768 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, 2.546, 2.627 
Choge, Hajiya Barmani, 5.13 3-134 
Chohan, Fatima, 2.578 
Choson dynasty, 2.333 
Choucair, Salwa Rawda, 5.154 
Choucri, N., 4.432 
Chouikha, Larbi, 4.25 
Chowdhury, Faizunnessa, 4.352 
Chowdhury, Motia, 2.54 
Chowdhury, Sajeda, 2.54 
Chiibak, Sadiq, 1.251 
Chughtai, Ismat, 2.60, 2.1943 5.144 
Chukwani College of Education (Zanzibar), 6.215 
Churas, Shah Mahmid, 1.27 
Church Missionary Society, 2.71 
CIC (Canadian Islamic Congress), 2.271, 2.618 
Ciciek, Farha, 2.604 
CID (Community and Institutional Development, 
Egypt), 4.152 
Ciller, Tansu, 2.682 
Cimcoz, Adelet, 5.170 
Cinar, Alev, 4.46 
Cipinang Prison, 2.431 
City of the Dead (Cairo), 2.768 


Citygirl, Geeta, 5.151 
Cixous, Héléne, 4.465 
Claremont Main Road Mosque (Cape Town), 5.342, 


5.343 

Clark, Steve, 5.467 

Clavijo, 5.202-203 

Cleland, B., 6.270 

Cleopatra (film), 2.757-758 

Cleveland, 2.168 

Clock, Sarah, 2.17 

Clot Bey, A.B., 3.3543 5-470 

The Clown and his Daughter (Sinekli Bakkal, Adivar), 
5.28 

Club d’études de la condition des femmes (Tunisia), 
3.142 

Club Tahar Haddad, 2.641 

CMCLA (Canadian-Muslim Civil Liberties 
Association), 2.271 

CMS (Church Missionary Society), 4.287 

Coalition for Equality in Personal Status Laws, 2.120 

Cobbold, Lady Evelyn, 5.323 

Code Napoleon, 2.725 

Cohen, R., 4.489 

Cohen, Stanley, 6.156 

Cok bilen cok yanililir (Even when you know a lot, you 
can make mistakes, play, Ekrem), 5.546 

Cole, D P., 4.559 

Collectif ’95 Maghrib Egalité, 2.275, 2.585, 2.6425 
5.214 

College of Fine and Applied Arts (Khartoum), 5.166 

Cologne, 2.717 

The Colonial Harem (Alloula), 5.504 

“Colour me” (work of art, Searle), 5.508 

Comme du bon pain (Like good bread, Ndoye), 
5-27 

Commission for Adoption and Fostering (post-Soviet 
countries), 2.4 

Committee on Asian Women (CAW), 3.183 

Communist League (Yugoslavia), 2.42, 2.632 

Communist Party (India), 2.627 

Communist Party (Indonesia), 2.638, 2.648; 6.60, 
6.62-63 

Communist Party (Iraq, ICP), 2.363, 2.575, 2.652-653 

Communist Party (Israel), 2.46 

Communist Party (Soviet Union), 2.50, 2.78, 2.130, 
2.587, 2.679-680 

Communist Party (Sudan, SCP), 2.278, 2.661 

Communist Party (Turkey), 2.665 

Communist Party (Yugoslavia), 2.42, 2.553 

Comoros, 2.245; 3.213 

Conakry, 2.561 

Confederation générale des travailleurs libanais (CGTL), 
2.667 

The Conference of the Birds (al-‘Attar), 5.538 

Conflict Research Center (Baku), 2.628 

Congo, 2.127, 2.488 

Congress Party (India), 2.469, 2.559 

Conseil supérieur de la jeunesse (CSJ) (Algeria), 2.794 

Constantinople, 1.42, 1.725 2.202, 2.350 

Conté, Lansana, 2.550 

Convention against Torture, and Other Cruel, Inhuman, 
and Degading Treatment or Punishment see CAT 

Convention on the Civil Aspects of International Child 
Abduction, 2.306-307 

Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of 
Discrimination against Women see CEDAW 

Convention on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination 
(CERD), 2.306 

Convention on the Nationality of Married Women, 
2.307 
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Convention on the Political Rights of Women, 2.307 

Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, 2.306 

Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC), 2.86, 
2.118, 2.307, 2.407, 2.660, 2.736 

Cooper, B.M., 6.49 

Coptic Evangelical Organization for Social Services 
(Egypt), 4.252 

Coquery-Vidrovitch, Catherine, 4.8 

Cordoba, 1.10, 1.13, 1.493 5-193 

Cornell, Rkia, 5.539, 5-541; 5-5425 5-543 

Céte dIvoire see Ivory Coast 

Coulibaly, Fatoumata, 5.37 

Council of American Islamic Relations (CAIR), 2.61, 
2.271-272, 2.291, 2.618, 2.754; 3.382 

Councils of Islamic Fiqh, 3.358 

Counterpart Consortium, 4.58 

Court of Arab Women, 2.274 

Covering Islam (Said), 5.505 

Cracking India (Ice-Candy Man, Sidhwa), 6.46 

Crane, Howard, 5.202 

Craven, Lady Elizabeth, 4.547; 5.470, 5.471 

Crawley, Helen, 4.390 

Crimea, 2.50, 2.705 

Croatia, 2.42, 2.553-554, 2.735 

Cromer, Lady Katherine Georgiana Louisa, 4.2 

Cromer, Lord (Evelyn Baring), 2.36-37, 2.67, 2.71, 
2.7803 4.1, 4.274-275; 5.210 

Crosette, B., 5.174 

Crystalist School (visual art movement), 5.166 

CSMR (Committee of Soldiers’ Mothers), 6.52 

Cukurova University, 2.783 

Cultural Journal of Afghanistan Women, 2.41 

Cultures and Customs of Afghanistan (Emadi), 6.152 

Cumartesi Anneleri see Saturday Mothers 

Cumburiyet (newspaper), 5.181 

Currie, L., 4.467 

Customs and Manners of the Kurds (1858-9), 2.358 

Cuvidina, Umihana, 5.89-90 

CWN (Caucasus Women’s Research and Consulting 
Network), 2.629 

CWP (Capital’s Women’s Platform, Turkey), 5.399 

CWP (Centre for Women’s Participation, Iran), 4.172 


al-Dabbi, 1.10 

Dabbous, Sonia, 5.175 

DACAAR (Danish Committee for Aid to Afghan 
Refugees), 4.160 

Dadashova, Elnara, 5.5 

Dadashova, Kamila, 6.264 

Daéna, 2.803 

Daf’ l-guma, rafur?l humim (Gazali), 5.495 

Dagestan, 2.50, 2.79, 2.130, 2.207, 2.372, 2.41 5-416, 
2.512; 6.36, 6.93 

Daghir, Assia, 5.30 

Dahlan, Ahmad, 2.602, 2.709 

Dahlan, Nyai Ahmad, 2.602 

Daiyu, Wang, 1.121, 1.123 

Dajani, Souad, 2.582 

Dakar, 4.192 

Daleu, Ginette, 5.172 

Dalkilig, Yasemin, 3.448 

Dallalfar, Arlene, 4.187 

Dallas, 2.412 

Damanan, Bibijan Pak, 2.766 

Damascus, 2.10; 4.1, 4.3, 4.5413 5-285, 5.3725 
5-386-387 

Damodar (poet), 5.498 

Dan Fodio, Usman see Fodio, Usman dan (Shehu) 

Dances of Universal Peace, 2.770 
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Danish (Knowledge, journal), 2.13 5; 3.355-3563 5-177 

Danishmend-name (Anatolian legend), 2.623; 5.444, 
5-494 

Danishvar, Simin, 1.251; 5.21, 5.423-424 

Danuka, 2.652 

Dar al-Fann (gallery, Beirut), 5.154 

Dar al-Ifta’, 2.171, 2.173 

Dar al-Qada’, 2.161 

Dar es Salaam, 4.192, 4.248 
University of, 6.214-215 

Dar Juwayd, 2.122 

Dar zamanlar (Narrow times, Agaoglu,), 5.427 

Dar-ul-Ulum (Deoband), 2.645 

Darra, 2.657 

Darangen city, 2.243 

Darfur, 2.278, 2.330, 2.661, 2.690; 4.401, 4.410, 
4.448; 5.165; 6.150 

al-Dari see Sirin 

Dariyabadi, ‘Abd al-Majid, 5.260 

Darma, Budi, 5.413 

Darreh, Anar, 6.105 

Darvis, Suat, 5.28-29 

Daryal, Vecihe, 5.12 

Darzi, Hodzha Muhammad, 1.84 

Dasar Wanita Negara, 2.244 

Dasht-i Qabil (Cain’s desert, Zaryab), 5.15 

Dasi, Binodini, 5.144 

Dastkar, 4.164 

Daud, Imam, 2.168 

Daid, Muhammad, 2.677 

Daughter of the East (Bhutto), 5.121 

Daughters of Iran (newspaper), 2.589 

Davids, Nadia, 5.179 

Davids, We-aam, 5.180 

Davran, Ibrahim, 5.478 

Dawi, Shukkria Barekzai, 2.41 

al-Dawlah, Minis, 3.36 

Dawlatabadi, Sadiqah, 2.789; 5.177 

Dawlatshah, 1.43 

Dawood, Akieda, 5.179 

Dawid Khan, Muhammad, 2.432, 2.458, 2.650, 2.788 

Dawid, Sardar, 2.567-568 

Days from My Life, 2.320 

Deane, Nawaal, 5.179 

Dearborn, 2.796; 4.45 
Yemeni community in, 5.237-239 

Death Threat (film, Nawaz), 5.105 

Debeche, Djamila, 2.654; 5.22 

Debevec, K., 4.122 

Deception (film), 2.757 

Declaration on Commercial Sexual Exploitation of 
Children (Stockholm), 2.737 

Declaration on the Elimination of Violence against 
Women, 2.111, 2.307 

“Dedikodu” (Gossip, poem, Kank), 5.482 

Deen, Hanifa, 6.273 

Deen, M.Y.I., 4.360 

Defenders of God’s Path, 2.322 

Defenders of the Nation, 2.322 

Degel, 4.336 

Degirmendere Cooperative for Supporting Women, 
Environment and Management (Turkey), 4.65 

Dehkhuda, ‘Ali Akbar, 1.251 

Delacroix, Eugéne, 2.69; 5.504, 5.548 

Delayney, Carol, 5.527 

Delhi, 1.68, 1.101, 1.177-178, I.181-183, 1.281; 2.60, 
2.738, 2.768 

Demak, 2.25 

Demet (journal), 2.664 

Democracy in Islam (play, Sharif), 5.151 
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Democratic Action Party (Malaysia), 2.28 

Democratic League of Kosovo, 2.554 

Democratic Organization of Afghan Women (DOAW), 
2.582 

Democratic Party (Azerbaijan), 2.556 

Dén, 2.803 

Deng, F., 4.489 

Dengi Afret (magazine), 2.363 

Denmark, 2.536, 2.717 

Denny, F.M., 4.360 

Derbent, 6.36 

Deringil, Selim, 4.286; 5.285 

Derschwam, H., 4.268 

Dersim revolt 1937-1938, 2.361 

Dervis Hanim, 2.761 

Dervis, Suat, 5.180 

Desert Storm, 2.491-492 

Desert Warrior (Khalid bin Sultan), 2.492 

Devi, Daya, 5.9 

Devi, Girija, 5.10 

Devi, Naina, 5.10 

Devji, F., 6.36 

Dewa, 2.304 

Dewantara, Ki Hajar, 4.303 

al-Dhahab, Muhammad Bey Abi, 1.345 

al-Dhahabi, Muhammad Shams al-Din, 1.32 

Dhaka, 2.217 

Dhamm al-hawwa (Censure on passion, Ibn al-Jawzi), 
5-485 

Dharb-i-Mwmin (newspaper), 2.326 

Dharma Wanita, 2.132, 2.244; 3.397; 4.87 

Dharmashastras, 2.303 

Dhikr al-niswa al-muta‘abbidat al-Siufiyyat (al-Sulami), 
5-541 

Dhofar, 2.465, 2.657-658 

Dhola-Maru (legend), 2.340 

Diabi, Lanciné, 5.37 

Diallo, Bilguissa, 5.27-28 

Diasporama (Diallo), 5.27-28 

Diba, Farah, 4.28 

Dien, Cut Nyak, 6.67 

al-Dighidi, Inds, 5.30, 5.430 

Digul, 6.62 

Dihlawi, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 2.621 

Dihya (Berber queen), 3.22 

Dike, Ndidi Onyemaechi, 5.172 

Dilaram Khanum, 5.383 

Dilbazi, Amina, 5.64 

Dilemme au féminin (film, Yacoub), 5.37 

Dilhayat Kalfa, 5.7 

Dilshod, 4.292, 4.334 

Dimitrijevic, Jelena, 5.425 

al-Dinawari, Aba Sa‘td (Sa‘d) Nasr b. Ya‘qib, 5.406 

Ding He’nian, 1.62, 1.121 

Ding Yue’e, 1.61-62, I.120-121 

Dingemanns, E., 4.455-456 

Dini, N.H., 5.414 

Diome, Fatou, 5.27 

Diop, Sokhna Magat, 2.75; 6.94 

Diop, Thérése M’Bissine, 5.36 

Diop-Mambety, Djibril, 5.435 

Dioula, 6.162 

Direchme-Slimani, Karima, 4.283 

Diyanet Iserli Tiirk Islam Birligi (mosque women’s 
groups), 2.717 

Diyanet Isleri Baskanligi (Directorate of Religious 
Affairs, Turkey), 5.262-263, 5.280, 5.347, 5.348 

Diyarbakir, 2.56—57, 2.184, 2.3623 6.176 

Djajadiningrat, Modelon, 6.69 

Djakarta! (magazine), 5.102 


Djebar, Assia, 2.6543 3.2303 5.23, 5-325 5-550 

Djibouti, 2.126, 2.182, 2.245, 2.404, 2.505, 2.548-549, 
2.5625; 3.213, 3.287 

Djurdjura, 2.577 

Dodd, A., 5.509 

Dompet Dhuaga Republika (Indonesia), 5.380 

Domrane, Malika, 2.577 

Donato, K., 4.432 

D6énmez-Colin, G., 5.435 

Donohue, J.J., 6.190 

Dorié, Katarina Kaéa, 5.146 

Doumato, E., 4.205 

Dowlatshahi, Layla, 5.151 

Drakulié, Slavenka, 5.426 

Drammen, 2.717 

Dreams of Trespass: Tales of a Harem Girlhood 
(Mernissi), 5.23-24 

Drew, Timothy, 2.168 

Driff, Zorah, 4.4 

D’Souza, Diane, 4.554 

Dubai, 2.24-25, 2.465; 4.216 
Islamic Bank, 6.195 

Duberly, Frances, 5.471 

Dubrovka Theater, terrorist attack on, 6.52 

Dukhtar-i Lur (The Lor girl, film, Sepanta & Irani), 
5-33-34 

Dukhtaran-e Millat (Kashmir), 2.340, 2.546 

Dulaymi, Naziha, 2.653 

Dumas, Alexander, 5.42, 5.43 

Dumpor, Amna, 4.466 

Duncan, Isadora, 5.97 

Dunqul, Amal, 5.476 

Dupuch, Antoine-Adolphe, 4.284 

Durakovié, Ferida, 5.90 

Duran, L., 5.451 

Durban, 2.74, 2.578 

al-Durr, Shajar (Shajarat), 1.16 

Durrani, Summaya, 5.163 

Durrani, Tehmina, 5.121 

Durukan, Aynur, 5.201 

Dussap, Srpuhi, 2.13 

Dust-i badbakhtam (My unfortunate friend, Rahmani), 
5.15 

Dutch East India Company, 4.86, 4.248, 4.5053 5.508 

Dutch East Indies, 1.100, 1.107, I.112, 1.23 5-236 

DWA (Department of Women’s Affairs of the Institute 
of Islamic Involvement Inc., USA), 4.67—-68 

Dwivedi, Chandraprakash, 6.46 

A Dying Colonialism (Fanon), 2.383 5.453 

Dzaghig Ganants (journal), 2.13 

Dzhuibar, Hodzha Sa’ad, 1.82 

Dzuhayatin, Siti Ruhaini, 2.603, 2.675 


EAMWS (East African Muslim Welfare Society), 6.214 
Early, Evelyn, 5.127 
Earth (film, Mehta), 6.46 
East Africa, see also Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.124-125, 
3:257-259, 3-432-435 
agricultural labor in, 4.129-132 
and Arabian Peninsula, 6.80 
archives in, 1.292 
colonial administration in, 1.110 
conversion to Islam in, 5.288-290 
dance associations in, 6.48 
education for women and girls in, 6.213-215 
informal sector in, 4.191 
initiation rituals in, 2.204 
Islam in, 2.74-75 
history of, 1.97, 1.98, 1.186, 1.289 
Isma‘ilis in, 6.231 
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legal system in, 2.396, 2.424 
literature in 
legends and epics, 5.442-443 
poetry, 5.82-84, 5.479-481 
pastoralism in, 6.187-188 
patronage and clientage in, 6.56-57 
peacekeeping in, 2.548, 2.549 
popular culture in, 5.108-109 
remembrances of Swahili women, 6.265 
sex workers in, 4.248 
slave trade with Gulf states, 6.80, 6.190, 6.243 
South Asians in, 4.7 
storytelling in, 5.128-129 
tourism in, 4.562-563 
women entrepreneurs in, 6.190-192 
women and gender studies in, 1.293 
women’s rights in, 2.223 
East Africa Company (British), 1.110 
East Asia see also Southeast Asia, 3.182-185, 
3.223-224, 3.316-3193 5.106, 5.107 
democracy in, 2.90 
GEMs in, 2.92 
Islam in 
conversion to, 6.270 
history of, 1.23 8-241 
mosques in, women’s participation and attendance, 
6.247-250 
Muslim population of, 1.133 
religious education in, 6.226 
social hierarchies in, 2.745 
East India Company (British), 1.101-102, 1.176 
East India Company (Dutch), 1.54, 1.55, 1.56, 1-575 
I.IOI, 1.177 
East Timor, 2.674 
Eastern Europe see also Balkans; Southeast Europe, 
1.2993 3.293-295, 3-461-462 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.50-52 
Jewish ghettos in, 6.9 
migration policies in, 6.240-242 
modern history of, 1.243-248 
NGOs in, 4.96-97 
refugees from, 4.441-442, 4.460, 4.487, 
4.488, 4.489 
sustainable development in, 4.108-110 
women traders in, 4.218-219 
Ebadi, Shirin, 2.44, 2.179, 2.589; 5.178 
Eberhardt, Isabelle, 2.772 
Ebtekar, Massomeh, 4.362-3 63 
Ebu’s-su‘ud Efendi see Abi al-Sa‘tid 
ECHR (European Court for Human Rights), 2.187; 
6.28 
Ecole Lamalif, 2.718 
EDHI Trust, 2.434 
Edib, Halide, 5, 28; 2.518, 2.596, 2.664; 3.2353 4.46, 
4.286, 4.350, 4.3513 5.38-39, 5.143, 5.180, 5.210, 
5.242 
Edirne, 1.72; 2.201; 5.395 
Efendi, Ahmed Midhat, 5.242, 5.427 
Egalité, émancipation et promotion (Algeria), 2.641 
Ege University Women’s Studies Reseach Center 
(Turkey), 2.783 
Egypt 
abortion in, 2.404; 3.303 
actresses in, §.31, 5.137, 5.138, 5.429-430 
advertising and marketing in, 4.118-120 
aging women in, 3.1-2 
agricultural labor in, 4.126-127 
apostasy in, 2.7, 2.9 
beauty in, feminine, 3.3 4-35 
Beduin women in, 1.432; 2.189, 2.210 


belly dancing in, 5.1-3, 5.14, 5.31 
British rule of, 1.106, 1.108, 1.1123 2.36, 2.37, 
2.66-69, 2.71 
child-rearing in, 3.77-78, 3.3 56-357 
civil society in, 2.36 
charitable societies, 3.211 
feminist movement, 2.583, 2.585 
Islamist movement, 2.320, 2.462, 2.607 
NGOs, 2.274 
revolutionary movements, 2.647—648 
trade unions, 2.666 
youth movements, 2.793, 2.794 
Committee of Young Women, 2.647 
contraception and family planning in, 1.198, 1.413; 
3.215-216, 3.287, 3.322, 3.347 
abortion, 3.213, 3.303 
cookbooks in, 3.106 
Copts in, 2.720 
cottage industries in, 4.152-154, 4.156 
credit organizations in, 4.59-60, 4.113-I14 
displacements in, 4.396-397, 4.432 
domestic labor in, 4.220, 4.221 
domestic violence in, 2.111 
drug abuse in, 3.135 
education in, 1.1485 3.284; 4.169, 4.274-275, 
4.281-282, 4.320-321, 4.455 
environmental problems in, 4.3 65-366 
European expatriates in, 1.109 
fatwas in, 1.172-173 
female genital mutilation in, 2.404; 3.129, 3.131, 
3.336 
Female Shira Council, 2.679 
fertility rates in, 3.322 
film industry in, 5.30-31, 5.138, 5.429-430 
food preparation in, 3.103-106 
foreign aid to, 4.169-171 
health care in, 1.415, 1.416 
education, 3.142, 3.220 
public health care, 1.148; 3.177 
reproductive health, 3.219, 3.342, 3.350, 
3+353-3545 3-360 
hijab and veiling in, 1.434, 1.441; 2.156 
history of, 17; 1.108-110, 1.144 
housing policies, 4.91 
industrial labor in, 4.175-176 
infanticide and abandonment of female children, 
2.2972.400 
informal sector in, 4.182-183, 4.253, 4-494 
information technologies in, 4.388 
Islamization in, 4.196 
labor participation of women in, 1.147; 4.204 
legal system in, 2.368, 2.388, 2.463-465, 2.760 
constitution, 2.22 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.23, 2.99 
family law in, 6.43 
paternity and pregnancy law, 3.422 
linguistics in, 1.380 
love discourses in, 3.229-230 
Mamluk period in, 1.17, 1.144, 1.343-344, 1.3453 
2.34, 2.762 
marriage and divorce in, 1.198; 3.54-55, 3-65, 3.251 
media in, women’s presence in, 5.174, 5.1753 
6.267-268 
migration policies and law in, 4.43 1-433 
modern history of, 1.204-206 
modesty in, 2.494 
mosques in, women’s attendance, 2.686 
muftis in, 2.171, 2.174 
nationalism and women in, 2.520-521, 2.523 
newborn initiation in, 3.332 
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oral history in, 1.392 
patriarchy in, 1.413 
political participation of women in, 1.147, I.150, 
1.397; 2.678 
poverty in, 4.492-495 
prostitution in, 2.404 
proverbs in, §.517-520 
public sector, women’s participation in, 2.687 
racial relations in, 2.689-692 
rape in, 2.112, 2.369, 2.403, 2.699 
revolution in, 1.204 
science and women in, 3.366 
sectarianism in, 2.720-721 
sex workers in, 4.242-243 
sexuality in, 1.420, 1.421 
small businesses in, 4.252-253 
spirit possession in, 3.425, 3.4333 5-13 
squatter settlements in, 6.150-151 
storytelling in, 5.126, 5.127 
Sufism in, 2.762-764, 2.768, 2.769 
television in, 3.80 
theater in, 5.137-138 
tourism in, 4.559-560 
trade in, 6.179 
virginity in, 3.457, 3.462 
visual arts in, 5.15 5-156 
waqfs in, 5374-3755 5-377 
Western products in, 6.179 
women fiction writers in, 5.18—20 
women and gender studies in, 1.201, 1.345, 1.346, 
1.3 59-360, 1.378, 1.379 
women performers in, 5.1-2, 5.68-71 
women preachers in, 5.336, 5.337-339 
women’s activism in, 3.211 
women’s magazines in, 1.149; 6.267-268 
women’s movement in, 4.362 
women’s rights in, 2.38, 2.122, 2.779-782 
women’s sports in, 3.441 
youth population, 3.80 
Egypt Awakening (Nahdat Misr, sculpture, Mukhtar), 
2.5233 5-547 
Egyptian Feminist Union, 2.68, 2.464; 3.211, 3.354 
Egyptian Girl Guides Association (EGGA), 2.794 
Egyptian Trade Union Federation, 2.666 
L’Egyptienne (magazine), 2.68; 6.267 
Eigenschenk, Charlotte, 4.276 
Ekrem, Recaizade Mahmut, 5.546 
El Guindi, Fadwa, 5.469 
El Moudden, A., 5.318 
EI Saadawi, Nawal, 2.7, 2.9, 2.6033 3.2703 4.2653 5.19, 
5.198, 5.453 
El Tayib, Nayla, 5.166 
El-Amin, Yaphett, 2.714 
El-Bagori, Samih, 4.397 
EI-Fassi, Malika, 2.654 
El-Hamidi, F., 4.206 
El-Hicheri, Fawzia, 5.160 
El-Laithy, Heba, 4.493 
El-Salahi, Ibrahim, 5.166 
El-Shamy, H.M., 5.126 
EI-Solh, C.F., 4.432 
Elguja (Qazbegi), 6.130 
Eliade, Mercia, 5.327, 5.328 
Eliana, Eliana (film), 5.t01-102 
Elias, Jamal J., 5.539, 5.542 
Eliot, T.S., 5.475 
Elkhadem, Saad, 5.518 
Elkholy, Abdo, 4.421 
Ellerson, B., 5.35 
Elmadmad, K., 4.469 
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Elmi, Asha Hagi, 2.549 
Elson, D., 4.73 
Elwell-Sutton, Lawrence, 5.130 
Ha-Em ve-ha-Yeled (Mother and Child, magazine), 
6.12, 6.13 
Emadi, Hafizullah, 6.152 
al-Emam, Mahasen, 5.175 
Embassy Letters (Montagu), 5.470 
ENDA T.M. (Senegal), 2.246 
Enderunlu, Fazil, 3.239 
Engel, J.R. and J.G., 4.360 
Engineer, Asghar Ali, 2.603-604; 4.361; 5.260 
England see United Kingdom 
Engle, Lauren, 4.430 
Engiintin, Inci, 5.242 
“Epos on the War of Independence” (poem, Nazim 
Hikmet), 5.482 
Equality Now, 2.281 
Equity and reconciliation commission (Morocco), 
5-115 
Erdogan, Recep Tayyip, 2.183 
Eregli, 2.533 
Ergin, Faize, 5.12 
Eritrea, 5.149 
civil code in, 2.425 
women’s participation in liberation struggle in, 
2.487-488, 2.659-661 
Erkin, Ferhunde, 5.11 
Ernst, C., 5.535 
ERSAP (Economic Reform and Structural Adjustment 
Program, Egypt), 4.169 
Ershad, Hussain Mohammad, 2.286, 2.559 
Ershad-al Neswan (magazine), 2.41 
Ersoy, Biilent, 5.71 
Ertugrul, Muhsin, 5.38 
Esayian, Zabel, 2.13 
Esber (play, Hamid), 5.546 
Esen, Niiket, 5.242 
Esim, S., 4.258 
Eskicehir, 2.783 
Esposito, J.L., 6.190 
Essaydi, Lalla, 5.159 
Etemadi, Muhammad Nur Ahmad, 2.677 
Ethical Policy, 2.65 
Ethiopia, 1.3315 2.549, 2.6605 3.213, 3.4335 5.37, 
5-149; 6.186 
Eurasia, 5.200-203 
Eurasian International Film Festival, 5.98 
Europe see also Eastern Europe; Southeast Europe; 
Western Europe 
expansionism of, 1.101 
feminism in, 1.358, 1.430, 1.438 
folkloristics in, 1.330 
Islamic revivalism in, 1.310 
medieval 
health care for women in, 1.360 
literature in, 1.384 
and Ottoman Empire, 1.73 
sexuality in, 1.420 
travels to, by South Asians, 1.105, 1.274 
European Commission (EC), 4.173 
European Council for Fatwa and Research, 2.320, 2.385 
European Court for Human Rights (ECHR), 2.187; 
6.28 
European Youth Forum, 2.799 
Eve (Hawwa’), 5.267-268, 5.403, 5.404, 5.495 
Evers Rosander, Eva, 4.217 
Evrin, M. Sadeddin, 5.401 
Exiled Writers Ink (United Kingdom), 4.466 
Eynolazada, Manzar, 5.17 
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Faat Kine (film, Ousmane Sembene), 5.434 

Fabos, A.H., 4.470 

“The Faces of Our Women” (poem, Nazim Hikmet), 
5-482 

Fadaryin-i Khalq, 2.556 

al-Fadl, ‘Abd al-Sammad b., 1.6 

al-Fadl, Abt, 4.545 

Fadl Allah, Rashid al-Din, 5.206 

Fahim, H., 4.396 

Fahlman, Lila, 2.555 

al-Fahriya, Fatima, 4.314 

Faizabadi, Akhtari Bai (Begum Akhtar), 5.10, 5.75, 
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Fakhri, Sultan Muhammad ibn Muhammad Haravi, 
4.332 

al-Fakhriyya, Fatima, 5.375 

Fakih, Mansour, 2.603 

Falah, Ghazi-Walid, 5.506 

Falke, Safiya ‘Umar, 1.187 

Family Development Association (Yemen), 4.70 

Family Welfare Organization (PKK, Indonesia), 2.132, 
2.2443 4.87 

al-Fanar (Palestine), 2.210 

Fanon, Frantz, 2.38, 2.1553 5-453 

Fansuri, Hamzah, 3.2413 5.446 

Faqir Allah, 5.8, 5.461 

Faradzulaeva, Mila, 6.264 

Farah, 5.519 

Farah, Wahiba, 2.551-552 

Faraj, Alfrid, 5.545 

al-Faraj ba‘da al-shidda (al-Tantkhi), 6.4 

Faranak, 2.481 

Fard, W.D., 4.355, 4.356 nt 

Farhadpir, Layli, 2.670 

Al-Farouqiyyah Islamic Education Foundation 
(Australia), 6.226 

Farrakh, Mustafa, 5.550 

Farrukh, Nilofur, 5.162 

Farrukhzad, Furtigh, 1.251; 2.216; 5.86, 5.416 

Farsad, Negin, 5.104 

al-Farsi, Shaykh Abdullah Saleh, 1.289 

Fasl ma bayn al-rijal wa-al-nis@ (The difference between 
men and women, al-Jahiz), 5.485 

Fasl-i Zandan, 2.639-640 

Faslnamah T?4tr (journal), 5.141 

al-Fassi, Allal, 2.640, 2.653 

Fasulyeciyan, Baydzar, 5.142 

al-Fata@ (journal), 2.66 

Fata Lubnan (journal), 3.355 

Fatah, 2.320, 2.657 

Fatah, Natasha, 2.555 

Fatat al-Jazira (newspaper), 4.317 

Fatayat-NU (Nahdlatul Ulama, Indonesia), 2.709-711; 
3.3693 4.3625; 6.96-97 

Fatemeh Zahra Religious Seminary (Tehran), 2.325 

Fath ‘Ali Shah (Ruler of Iran), 5.73, 5.140 

Fathma n’Soumer, 2.576 

Fathy, Hassan, 4.546 

Fatih Mosque (Pforzheim), 6.256 

al-Fatih, Su‘ad, 5.347 

Fatima (daughter of the Prophet), 2.325, 2.447, 2.449, 
2.480, 2.722, 2.7663 5.128, 5.257, 5-335, 5:3575 
5.358 
prophethood of, 5.352, 5.354 
stories about, 1.25, 1.137-13 8; 2.257 

Fatima (film), 2.757 

Fatima Baji, 2.623 

Fatima bt. Hajj ‘Ali (case), 2.121 

Fatima of Cordoba, 2.767 

Fatima is Fatima (Shariati), 2.4973 5.257 
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Fatima of Nishapur, 2.766; 5.205, 5.542 

Fatima, Shaykha, 1.187 

Fatima’s Dance (film), 2.757 

Fatimid Caliphate, 1.16-17 

Fatkh, 4.162 

Fatma Aliye Hanim, 3.355 

Fatma, Hacce, 5.240 

Fatima, 5.72 

Fatuma, Mama, 2.549 

Fatwa Commission (Indonesia), 5.379 

Faye, Safi, 5.36 

Faysal (King of Saudi Arabia), 2.348 

al-Faysal, Tajan, 2.7-8, 2.574 

Fayumi, Badriyah, 2.603-604 

Faz@il-i sadaqat (The virtues of good deeds, Zakariyya), 
4-55 

Fazil bey, 3.234 

Fazil, Enderunlu, 5.496-497 

Federal Agents vs. the Underworld Inc. (film), 
2.757-758 

Federal Territories Act (Malaysia), 2.394 

Federation of Democratic Youth, 2.653 

Federation of Muslim Women (FMW), 2.271, 2.618 

Federation of Muslim Women’s Associations (Ghana), 
2.280 

Federation of Muslim Women’s Associations of Nigeria 
(FOMWAN), 2.47-48, 2.280, 2.329, 2.398, 2.562, 
2.6123 3.299, 3.300; 6.154, 6.174 

Fédération nationale de scoutisme marocain (FNSM), 
2.794 

Féderation nationale des musulmans de France (FNMF), 
2.717 

Federation of South African Women, 2.578 

Federation of Trade Unions (Gaza), 2.668 

Feild, Reshad, 2.773 

Femina (magazine), 2.132 

“Feminine Fantasies” (exibition), 5.157 

feminist (journal), 2.783 

Femmes actives et sportives (France), 2.718 

Femmes aux yeux ouverts (film, Folly), 5.37 

Femmes du Niger (film, Folly), 5.37 

Fenton, Mary, 5.144 

FEP (Female Education Program, Pakistan), 4.451 

Ferdenvar, 2.701 

Ferghana Valley, 2.498, 2.625, 2.769; 4.162 

Fernea, E., 5.126 

Fernea, R., 4.396 

Festival of Experimental Theater (Egypt), 5.544 

Fez, 1.44, 1.1673 2.654-6553 4.5513 5.226, 5.329 

FFS (Front des forces socialistes, Algeria), 2.558, 2.576 

Fidaali, Kadire, 5.37 

Fida@iyin-i Islam, 2.94 

Fida@iyin-i Khalq, 2.285, 2.556 

The Fiery Years (Oshaev), 6.130 

Fihi ma fthi (Rumi), 5.538 

Fiji Islands, 2.91-93, 2.353, 2.4293 3.3203 6.226 

Finnegan, R., 5.450 

al-Firdaws (journal), 2.66 

Firdawsi, Abi al-Qasim, 3.231; 5.206, 5.487, 5.558 

Fire (film), 2.124; 5.330 

The First Party (short story), 2.194 

Firtz, Saffiya, 1.251; 2.789 

Firaz Shah (Ruler of Iran), 5.207 

FIS (Front islamique du salut), 2.276, 2.5583 6.79 

Fisher, H.J., 5.301 

Fitnat Hanim (Ziibeyde), 1.159; 5.87—-88, 5.92, 5.231 

Fitnih, Shams-i, 2.16 

Five Percenters, 2.797 

Flame of Araby (film), 2.758 

Flaubert, G., 5.468, 5.469, 5.473 
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FLN (Front de libération nationale, Algeria), 2.557, 
2.576, 2.640-641, 2.750 

Flying Broom (Ugan Sipiirge, Turkey), 4.64-65, 4.106, 
4-172-1733 5-40 

Foéa prison, 2.735 

Focal Points, 2.5 50 

Fodio, Usman dan (Shehu), 1.187, 1.289; 2.75, 
2.327-329, 2.396, 2.5943 4.336, 4.337 

Folly, Anne-Laure, 5.37 

Foltz, R.C., 4.360 

FOMWAN see Federation of Muslim Women’s 
Association in Nigeria 

Fons Vitae (USA), 2.772 

Forty Maidens (film), 2.634 

Forum Against Oppression of Women (India), 2.704 

Forum Against Rape (India), 2.704 

Forum of European Muslim Youth and Student 
Organizations (FEMYSO), 2.799 

Foucault, Michel, 5.209, 5.254, 5-407 

Foundation for Muslim Women (Netherlands), 2.718 

Foundation for Tolerance International (Kyrgyzstan), 
2.626 

Frager, Ragib (Robert), 2.771 

France, 3.11I-113, 3.133 
assimilationist policies in, 4.438 
colonialism of, 2.37, 2.69-70, 2.74, 2.348 
Muslim associations in, 2.717-718, 2.799 
Muslim population in, 5.182, 5.245 

education for girls and women, 4.3 42-343, 4.358 
North African immigrants in, 2.151, 2.152, 
2.536-537 

religious freedom in, 2.176-177, 2.385 
secularism in, 5.284 
Sufism in, 2.765, 2.773 
virginity certificates in, 6.101, 6.124 

Frauen Anstiftung (Bonn), 2.783 

Free Spirit (television program), 5.180 

Free Verse Movement, 5.78 

Freedom House International, 6.28 

Freedom and Solidarity Party (Turkey), 2.564 

Freetown, 4.427 

Freud, Sigmund, 5.453 

Friday Mosque (Agra), 5.161 

Friedl, Erika, 5.130 

Friends of the Earth, 4.377 

Frisk, S., 4.43 

Froehle, B.T., 4.421 

From the Darkness of Ages (Bazorkin), 6.105 

Fromentin, Eugéne, 2.69 

Fruit of Islam, 2.168 

Fujayrah, 2.465 

Fula, 2.144 

Funtuwa, Bilkisu Yusuf, 5.112 

Al-Furqan School (Birmingham), 4.299 

Futa (Guinea), 2.144 

Futa Jallon, 2.327 

Futa Toro, 2.327 

Futehally, Zeenat, 2.194 

FWEC (Foundation for Women’s Education and 
Culture, Turkey), 5.399 


Gaga, Justine, 5.172 
Gagarin, Grigorii, 5.42 
Gahan, 2.800 

Gaim, Tsegga, 2.487 
Gaisberg, Fred, 5.10 
Galal, Hala, 5.31 
Galant, Mymoena, 5.341 
Galen, 3.145, 3.401-402 
Galib, 3.237 
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Galin Khanum, Mashdi, 5.130 

Galland, Antoine, 5.467, 5.504 

Gallery One (Beirut), 5.154 

GAM (Gerakan Aceh Merdeka), 6.61, 6.63 

Gambia, 2.86, 2.144, 2.182, 2.245, 2.280, 2.327, 
2.4253 3-73-74, 3-213, 3-301; 5.281, 5.4515; 6.186 

Gamsakhurdia (Gamsaxurdia), Konstantine, 5.423; 6.82 

Gamsakhurdia, Manana, 6.77 

Gamsakhurdia, Zviad, 6.76 

Ganda, O., 5.36 

Gandharva, Bal, 5.144 

Gandhi, Indira, 2.90 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 2.194, 2.578, 2.592, 2.626-627, 
2.726 

Gandhi, Rajiv, 2.741 

Gandhi, Sonia, 2.90 

Ganja, 1.44 

Ganjavi, Mahsati (Mahsati/Mahasti/Mihsi[t]ti/Mehseti), 
1.4348; 5.42, 5.64, 5.85 

Ganjavi, Nizami, 3.238; 5.42, 5.206, 5.487 

Gao, 2.330 

Garam Hawa (Hot Winds, film, Sathyu), 6.46 

Garis Tepi Seorang Lesbian (Lesbian or lesbianism on 
the margins, Suhesti), 5.415 

Garmridi, Mirza Fattah, 5.417 

Garnett, M.L., 5.472 

Gasimova, Fidan, 5.64 

Gasimova, Khuraman, 5.64 

Gasimova, Ruhangiz, 5.4 

Gasprinsky (Gaspiral1), Ismail Bey, 2.50, 2.600 

“Gate of Secret (World of Secrets)” (television 
program), 5.110 

Gatuev, Dzakho, 6.105 

Gaudry, M., 4.265 

Gauguin, Paul, 4.506 

Gauhari, Farooka, 4.465 

Gautier, Théophile, 5.468 

Gaya Nusantara, 2.352 

Gayane, 2.10 

Gaye, Germaine Anta, 5.171 

Gayibova, Khadija, 5.64-65 

Gaza, 2.509, 2.643, 2.656, 2.668; 4.3715 5.117; 6.209 
Community Mental Health Program, 3.269 

Gazali, Mehmed, 5.495, 5.496 

Gazi, Battal, 5.131 

Gazi Education Institute (Turkey), 5.169 

Gazi University, 2.783 

Gazuyeva, Elza, 6.36, 6.37, 6.52 

Gece dersleri (Evening classes, Tekin), 5.427 

Gedangan Incident (1904), 6.72 

Geertz, Clifford, 4.43 

Gegen die Wand (film, Akin), 6.275 

Gejuritan Matri Alif (epic), 5.490 

Genc Kadin (journal), 2.664 

Gender and Development Donor subgroup (Egypt), 
4.169 

Gender and Human Rights Research Unit (GIHAB) 
(Azerbaijan), 2.784 

Gender Montage: Paradigms in Post Soviet Space 
(documentary series), 6.263 

Gender Planning, vocational education and technical 
training (VETT) in Palestine (Abu Nahleh), 6.210 

General Federation of Iraqi Women (GFIW), 2.666 

General Federation of Palestinian Trade Unions, 2.668 

General Federation of Trade Unions (Egypt), 2.666; 
4.176 

General Federation of Women (Syria), 2.663 

General Union of Great Jamahiriya Students (GUGJS, 
Libya), 2.794 

General Union of Yemeni Women, 2.657; 4.70 
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Genis, Suzan, 5.131 
Geniza fragments, 1.12, 1.20 
Georg Eckert Institute, 6.209 
Georgia, 3.108-109, 3.15 1-152, 3.2543 5.156-158, 
5-423 
civil society in 
NGOs, 6.167 
peace movements, 2.629, 2.630 
conflicts in, 2.574, 2.628 
ethnicity in, 6.76, 6.77 
health care in, 6.133 
human rights in, 6.27 
independence of, 2.634 
legal system in, 2.391 
literature in 
fiction writing, 6.82 
love theme, 6.130 
maternity leave in, 6.41 
peacekeeping in, 2.545 
polygamy in, 2.512 
prostitution in, 2.737 
rape in, 2.736 
sexuality in, 6.142 
Georgia Foundation Women’s Project, 6.167 
Georgian Textile Group, 5.157 
Germany, 3.202-203; 4.358 
colonial rule of Tanzania, 5.289 
language mixing in, 5.246 
mosques in, 6.256 
Muslim population in, 5.183, 5.283 
Sufism in, 2.773 
Siileymanilis in, 5.349 
Turkish migrants in, 2.484, 2.516; 6.123 
women, 2.717 
Gérome, Jean Léon, 5.547 
Gershom, Rabbi, 2.316 
Gerwani (Gerakan Wanita Indonesia), 2.636, 2.638, 
2.648-649; 6.61, 6.62 
al-Ghabshawi, ‘A’isha, 5.346-3 47 
Ghdadat al-sabra (The lady from the desert, film, 
Daghir), 5.30 
Ghana, 2.126-127, 2.280, 2.330, 2.381, 2.488, 2.562, 
2.7143 3-126, 3.3473 6.174 
al-Ghassaniyya al-Bajjaniyya, 1.10 
Ghatak Dalal Nirmal Committee (Bangladesh), 2.5 4 
al-Ghawri, Sultan Qansith, 4.491 
al-Ghazali, Aba Hamid Muhammad al-Tisi, 1.8, 
1.137-138, 1.399-400, 1.402, 1.42.43 2.7673 3.314, 
3-406-4073 4.490, 4.5415 5.316, 5.459, 5.521, 5.538 
Ghazali, Ahmad b. Muhammad, 3.23 6-237 
al-Ghazali, Zaynab, 2.320, 2.607, 2.647-6483 3.3543 
5-3355 5-338 
al-Ghazwani, Shaykh, 2.765 
Gho’a, Alan, 1.25 
Ghobar, Liza, 2.41 
Ghulamhusayn Karbaschi, 4.28 
Ghunim, Sa‘diyya, 5.30 
GIA (Armed Islamic Group), 2.700 
Gilanis, 2.284 
al-Gindi, Nadiya, 5.429 
Ginwala, F., 5.119 
Giriama, 3.435 
Girik, Fatma, 5.39 
Giz, Sofia Bilyal, 6.139 
Glasgow, 2.110 
Glenaan, Kenneth, 6.276 
La Gloria de Don Ramiro (Larreta), 5.421-422 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 2.772 
Gokalp, Ziya, 1.294; 2.482, 2.694 
Gokcen, Sabiha, 2.289, 2.361, 2.489 
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Golden Heritage of the Aral, 4.162 
Goldziher, Ignaz, 2.772 
Gélpinarh, A., 5.228 
Goran, Abdullah, 2.363 
Gordeeva, Elena, 5.33 
Gornobadakhshan autonomous region, 4.162 
Gorskiy Courts, 2.372, 2.391 
Gorst, Sir Eldon, 4.275 
Gowhar Shah Begum, 1.92 
Gozo, 1.48 
Grameen Bank, 2.532; 4.158-159, 4.190, 4.387 
Grand Road Theatre (Bombay), 5.144 
Grbavica (film, Zbanié), 5.147 
Great Britain see United Kingdom 
Great Mosque (Djenné, Mali), 4.556-557 
Great Mosque (Jiblah, Yemen), 4.557-558 
Greece, 2.62, 2.761; 4.328 
Green Belt Movement (Kenya), 4.373 
Green Book, 2.348 
Green Spring of Hope (Iran), 4.100 
GreenLine (Lebanon), 4.377 
Griggs, Salfiyah, 4.69 
Guangzhou, 1.59 
Guellouz, Souad, 2.654 
Guelwaar (film, Sembene), 5.434 
Guennoun, Souad, 5.159 
Guénon, René, 5.307 
Guhar Dasht prison, 2.566 
Guidelines on the Protection of Refugee Women 
(UNHCR), 4.460, 4.461 
Guiding Principles on Internal Displacement (United 
Nations), 4.411 
Guinea, 2.144-145, 2.245, 2.507, 2.550, 2.5615 3.2133 
4-445 
Guinea-Bissau, 2.487 
Gujar Bakarwals, 2.108 
Gujarat, 2.194, 2.240-241, 2.287—288, 2.338, 2.343, 
2.547, 2.628, 2.702-704 
Gulbadan Begum, 1.27, 1.67-69, 1.102; 4.334, 4.5473 
5.121, 5.207 
Gillen community, 2.769 
Gulf states, 1.150, 1.215; 3.35-36, 3.90-91, 3.107 
citizenship in, 2.24, 2.25 
domestic labor in, 4.222-224, 4.524, 4.534 
education in, 4.312-313 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.52-54 
human rights in, 2.269 
information technologies in, 4.388 
labor participation of women in, 4.312 
legal system in, 2.388 
family law, 2.465 
media presence of women in, 5.176-177 
minorities in, 6.64-65 
NGOs in, 4.61-62, 4.98-99, 4.377 
proverbs in, 5.520-522 
race and ethnicity in, 6.80-81 
religious commemorations in, 5.3 59-360 
religious practices in, 5.270-271 
slave trade with East Africa, 6.80, 6.190, 6.243 
slavery and bonded labor in, 6.243-244 
social policies in, 4.258-260 
space in 
domestic, 4.523-524 
female, 4.533-534 
theater in, 5.138 
women performers in, 5.71-72 
Gulii-bii (Saint), 5.223 
Gulistan (Rose garden, Sa‘di), 5.485 
Guliyeva, Zahra, 5.65 
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Giilnibal (play, Kemal), 5.546 

Gulshiri, Hishang, 1.251; 5.417 

Gum (short story, Mahbib), 5.15 

Gumi, Abubakar, 2.613 

Gimiisoglu, Firdevs, 4.316 

Gunduz-Hosgor, A., 4.403 

Giines-Ayata, A., 4.402 

Giines/Sems Hatun (Ottoman princess), 5.393 
Giiney, Yilmaz, 2.361; 5.436 

Giineydogu Kadin ve Kiltiir Platformu, 2.57 
Guptis, 2.339 

Gurdjieff, Georges Ivanovitch, 2.772; 5.43 
Gurgani, Fakhr al-Din, 5.487 

Giirji Khatiin (wife of Seljuk sultan), 5.202 
Girpinar, Hiseyin Rahmi, 5.546 

Girpinar, Melisa, 5.92 

Gutman, Roy, 5.426 

Givahi, 5.495 

Guyer, Jane, 4.446 


Haalpulaaren, 2.144 

Hababa, 1.8 

Habbalin, Louisa, 2.66 

Habibi, Shafigha, 2.41 

Habibi (Shihab Nye), 5.25 

Habibian, Maryam, 5.151 

Habilsayaghi (concert, Alizade), 5.4 

al-Habti, Shaykh, 2.765 

Hacettepe University, 2.783 

Hac Baktas-1 Veli, 5.371 

Hac: Bektas, 5.444 

Hacim Sultan, 5.444 

Haddad, Jumana, 5.477 

al-Haddad, Tahir (Haddad, Tahar), 1.112; 2.640, 2.653 

Haddad, Yvonne, 2.582 

Haddidchi-Dabbagh, Marziyeh, 2.325 

al-Hadi, Syed Syekh, 1.354 

Hadice Hatun (Ottoman princess), 5.393 

Hadija, 4.336 

Hadiqat al-haqiga wa-shari‘at al-tariqa, 5.539 

Hadjerai, 2.331 

Hadley, L., 4.432 

Hadramawt, 2.338 

Haffajee, Ferial, 5.178 

Haffajee, Khadija, 2.617-618 

Hafidz, Wardah, 2.675 

Hafiz, Bahiga, 5.30 

Hafiz, Jamila, 6.267 

Hafiz, Thuraya, 2.662, 2.663 

Haflat samar min ajl khamsa Huzayrdn (Soiree in honor 
of the fifth of June, play, Wannis), 5.545 

Hafsa bint al-Hajj, 5.193 

Hafsa Hatun (Sultan) (mother of Sultan Siileyman), 
5-393, 5-394 

Haft Paykar (Seven beauties, epic poem, Nizami 
Ganjavi), 5.42 

Hagar (Hajar), 4.381; 5.216-217 

The Hague, 2.718 

Haifa, 2.1203 4.1 
Feminist Center, 2.96 

Haines, Rodger, 4.391 

Haiti, 4.391 

Haj, Raja Ali, 1.139 

Hajibeyov, Uzeyir, 5.4, 5-43, 5-64, 5.458 

Hajiyeh Khatun Khanim, 5.383 

al-Hajj, Hafsa bt., 1.11 

Hajj (Sharv‘ati), 5.321 

Hajja Malwaniyya, 1.164 

al-Hajwi, Muhammad, 3.423 

al-Hakam, Hisham b., 2.446 
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Hakkaoui, Bassima, 6.169 

Hakka, Erzurumlu Ibrahim, 3.234 

al-Halabiyya, Sara, 1.44, 1.49 

Halbwachs, M., 5.119 

Hale, S., 6.48 

Hali, Altaf Husayn, 1.179, 1.274; 2.60; 3.240 

Halide Edib see Edib, Halide 

Halima, Mama, 2.549 

Halimi, Giséle, 2.70 

Halk Bankasi (Turkey), 4.116 

Hallmark (company), 4.158 

Halvorson, S., 6.259 

Hamada, G., 5.45 

Hamama, Fatin, 5.31, 5.429 

Hamas, 2.321, 2.521, 2.606; 4.444 

Hambard Wagf (Pakistan), 5.390 

Hamdani, Mariam, 5.186 

Hamdard Center for Health and Human Services, 2.715 

Hamerton Treaty (1845), 6.243 

Hamid, Abdiilhak (Tarhan), 5.546 

Hamida Banu Begum, 5.161 

Hamida, Bochra Belhaj, 2.654 

al-Hamil, 2.764 

Hammad, Nimrat, 5.149 

Hammad, Suheir, 5.104 

Hammlara Mahsus Gazete (journal), 2.664 

Hammurabi code, 2.699 

Hamra, 2.229-230 

Hamra buvi, 5.337 

Hamse of Atayi, 5.551 

Hamza, Kariman, 2.769 

Hamzah, Amir, 3.241-243 

Hanbal, Ahmad b., 2.441, 2.777 

Handal, Nathalie, 5.80 

Handan (Edib), 5.242 

Hanif, Asma, 4.67, 4.69 

Hanifa (singer), 2.577 

Hanim, Eftalya (Deniz Kizi), 4.47 

Hanimlara Mahsus Gazete (journal), 3.3343 5.241 

Hanoune, Louisa, 2.558, 2.654 

Hansen, A., 4.396 

Haq, M., 6.219 

Haq, Mawlana, 2.471 

ul-Haq, Zia, 2.53, 2.83, 2.286, 2.304, 2.471, 
2.609-610, 2.703, 2.729 

Haqqani, ‘Abd al-Haqq, 5.259 | 

al-Haqqani, Muhammad Nazim ‘Adil al-Qubrusi, 
2.770, 2.773 

al-Haramayn wadf, 4.492 

Harare, 2.526 

Hardi, Choman, 4.465 

Hargeisa, 2.549 

Haritha, Zayd ibn, 2.1, 2.4 

Harlem, 2.797 

al-Harrasi, Muhammad al-‘Abari, 5.531 

Harris, L., 4.385 

Harris, Rabia Terri, 2.771 

Hartoch, Heloise, 4.275 

Haruna, Zainabu Lawan, 5.132 

Harvest (play, Padmanabhan), 5.145 

Haryana, 2.241 

Hasan, Mushirul, 6.45 

Hasan (Shah of Kanpur), 5.462 

Hasan, Z., 6.18 

Hasanah, Uswatun, 5.380 

Hasani-Nasab, N., 5.34 

Hasanova, Rahilia, 5.5 

Hashemenian, Mrs. (preacher), 6.251 

Hashemi, Faezeh, 2.589; 3.441; 5.178 

Hashim, Fozia, 2.661 
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Hashmi, Farhat, 2.326, 2.6103 5.345 

Hashmi, Salimi, 5.162, 5.163 

Hashmi, Zarina, 5.162-163 

Hasilova, Khalide, 5.17 

Hasim, Ahmet, 5.482 

Hassan II (King of Morocco), 2.641; 5.114, 5.3263 
6.168 

Hassan, Riffat, 2.169, 2.603, 2.604, 2.610, 2.6745 
5.261, 5.302 

Hassan, Wail, 5.454 

Hassim, Soraya, 2.578 

Hasyim, Syafiq, 2.604 

Hatata, Sharif, 2.9 

Hatem, Mervat, 2.583, 2.586; 5.213 

Hathaway, J., 4.516 

Hatoum, Mona (Muna Hatum), 5.548, 5.550 

Hausaland, 1.96-98, 1.289 

al-Hawshabi, 2.657 

Hawwa’ (Eve), 5.267-268, 5.403, 5.404, 5.495 

Haww@ (magazine), 5.183, 5.184; 6.268 

Hay Guin (journal), 2.13 

Hayal ve Hakikat (Dream and reality, Aliye), 5.427 

Haydar, Qurrat al-‘Ayn (Qurratulain Hyder), 2.194; 
6.46 

Haykal, Muhammad Husayn, 5.429 

Hazan Biilbili (Autumn nightingale, Girpinar), 5.546 

Hazrat-i Khadija Association, 2.789 

Heap, P., 5.119 

Hebrew University (Jerusalem), 6.13-14 

Hefuna, Susan, 5.548 

Hegland, Mary Elaine, 5.59, 5.345 

The Heinemann Book of African Women’s Poetry 
(Chipasula & Chipasula), 5.94 

Hekimoglu, Miserref, 5.181 

Hekmatyar, Golboddin, 2.325 

Helminski, Camille, 2.771 

Helms, E., 4.97 

Henan Province (China), 1.122, 1.124-125; 2.133 

Henna Hands (work of art, Naiza Khan), 5.548 

Henry, Gray, 2.772 

Heptullah, Najma, 2.560 

Herat, 2.416, 2.478; 4.332 

Hezb-i Islami, 2.325 

Hibat Allah, Abi al-Hasan Sa‘id, 1.359 

al-Hibri, Azizah, 2.598; 4.69; 5.196, 5.198 

Hichens, William, 5.82 

Hidayat, Sadiq, 1.251; 5.416-417, 5.423 

High Council of Iranian Women, 2.589 

High Council of Women’s Societies (Iran), 2.789 

Higher Than Hope, 2.578 

Highlander Verbal Courts, 2.372, 2.391 

Hijaz, 5.322, 5.326 

Hikayat Merong Mahawangsa (Malay epic), 5.446, 
5-447, 5.448 

Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiah (Malay epic), 5.445, 
5-446 

Hikayat Raja Pasai (Malay epic), 5.446, 5.447, 5.448 

Hikayat Seri Rama (Malay epic), 5.446 

Hikmet, Nazim, 5.482 

Hill Women’s Federation (HWF), 2.546, 2.627 

al-Hilli, 3.131 

al-Hilli, al-Muhaqqiq, 5.314 

Hilyat al-awliy@ wa tabaqat al-asfiy@ (Aba Nu‘aym 
al-Isfahani), 5.541 

Hima, Mariama, 5.36-37 

Himmich, Hakima, 6.168 

Hindu Code 1956, 2.304 

Hindu Right, 2.179-180, 2.726, 2.743 

Hindutva, 2.286-288, 2.339, 2.342-343, 2.628 

Hippocrates, 3.145, 3.401-402 


Hir shrine, 5.229 

Hir-Ranjhd (legend), 2.340; 5.498-499 

Hisbah Bill, 2.340 

History of Humdytin see Humdayun-nama 

A History of Twentieth-Century African Literatures 
(Owomoyela), 5.94 

Hixon, Lex, 2.771 

Hiya (She, magazine), 6.268 

Hiya wa huwa (magazine), 4.147 

Hizb ut-Tahrir, 2.51, 2.7173 6.59 

Hizb-i Zanan-i Iran, 2.789 

Hizballah, 2.321, 2.606 

Hizbi Jinan, 2.362 

“Hocamin Endisesi” (short story, Nihal), 5.242 

Hodja, Nasreddin, 5.132 

Hodzic, Farhija, 4.465 

Hogben, Alia, 2.162 

Hoghoghmal, Mahbobeh, 2.41 

Hojieva, Oydin, 5.80, 5.81 

Holmes Katz, Marion, 5.267 

HomeNet International, 4.193 

Homework (film), 2.119 

Homira (Queen of Afghanistan), 4.93 

Hondo, Med, 5.435 

Hong Kong, 2.92, 2.353, 2.429, 2.7453 6.226 

Hooker, M.B., 4.361 

Hope and Other Pursuits (Lalami), 5.25 

Hopkins, S.H., 4.194 

Hoquqmal, Mahbooba, 2.677 

Horn of Africa, 2.74, 2.548-549 

Horton, R., 5.301 

Hosain, Attia (‘Attiyya Husayn), 2.194; 6.45-46 

Hossain (Hussain/Husayn), Rokeya (Ruk‘iyya) 
Sakhawat, 1.274-275, I.400; 2.53, 2.60, 2.495, 
2.5923 5.121, 5.389 

Hosseini, Mansoureh, 5.158 

Host and Guest (Vaza-PSavela), 5.423 

Houda-Pepin, Fatima, 2.554 

“House of obedience” law, 2.23 

Hoxha, Enver, 2.761 

Hratchia, Aznif, 5.142 

Hrawi, Elias, 2.23 

Hripsime, 2.10 

Hubanname (The book of beauties), 5.496 

al-Hubb wa-al-samt (Love and silence, 
‘Inayat al-Zayyat), 5.19 

Hubba, 5.240 

al-Huda, 2.326, 2.536, 2.6103 5.345 

Huda (magazine), 5.183 

al-Hudaybiyya, Hunayn, 1.34 

al-Hudhali, Maymina bt. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, 1.48 

Hudoyberdieva, Halima, 5.80, 5.81, 5.82 

Hugh-Jones, S., 5.303, 5.304 

Hughli imambar’a (India), 5.388-389 

Hujaig, Fatima, 2.578 

Hujum Campaign (1927-1929), 1.261, 1.263 

al-Hujwiri, Abi al-Hasan, 5.538 

Hukayma, 5.542 

Hula, Miryam, 2.363 

Human Rights Watch, 4.409, 4.467; 6.27, 6.28, 6.82 

Humayun-nama (Gulbadan Begum), 2.256; 4.5473 
5-121, 5.207 

Hundi Hatun (Ottoman sultan’s wife), 5.393 

The Hunter (film, Aprymov), 5.432 

Huntington, Samuel, 5.506 

Hiirrem Haseki Sultan (Roxelana), 1.25, 1.75, 1.773 
4-515 4-516, 4.5173 5.3755 5-385-386, 5.394 

Husain Tekri Shrine (India), 5.330 

Husan al-tin (Mud horse, film, al-Abnidi), 5.30 

Husayn (grandson of the Prophet), 2.285, 2.5323 5.59 
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Husayn, Amna Nur, 2.661 

Husayn, Huda, 5.79 

Husayn, Ruk‘iyya see Hossein, Rokeya Sakhawat 

al-Husayn, Sukayna bt., 1.33 

Husayn, Taha, 2.7 

Huseini, Zhila, 2.363 

Husn al-uswa bi-mda thabata ‘an Allah wa-Rasulihi 
fi-al-niswa (The best example in what is confirmed 
from Allah and his Prophet regarding women, Siddiq 
Hasan Khan), 5.259 

“Hiisni-i Muamele” (short story, Leman Hanim), 5.242 

Hussain, Iqbalunnissa, 1.275 

Hussain, Rokeya Sakhawat see Hossain, Rokeya 
Sakhawat 

Hussain, Rummana, 5.122, 5.163 

Hussein, Saddam, 2.348, 2.586 

al-Hussein, Fatma, 5.176 

Hussein (King of Jordan), 2.348 

Husseini, Nahid, 4.465 

Hutchinson, S.E., 4.448 

“Huyu zimwi ni mtu gani, ni mtu au shetani” (What 
kind of being is this ghost, is it a person or a devil?, 
poem, Moza Ali), 5.83 

Hyder, Nazr Sajjad, 2.60 

Hyder, Qurratulain (Qurrat al-‘Ayn Haydar), 2.194; 
6.46 

Hyderabad, 1.183, 1.277; 2.60, 2.6453 

Hyndman, J., 4.460, 4.461, 4.462 
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I am Milica Tomic (work of art, Tomic), 5.554 

Iakovlev, N.F., 6.105 

Iandarvo, A., 6.36 

Iberian Peninsula, 1.10, 1.12-13 

Ibn ‘Abbas, 5.529, 5.530 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, 1.4, 1.46; 6.3 

Ibn Abi al-Dunya, 5.406 

Ibn Abi Rabah, ‘Ata’, 2.476 

Ibn Abi Tahir Tayfir, 1.43; 6.3 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 1.358 

Ibn ‘Abidin, 2.1225 3.333 

Ibn al-‘Adim, 5.372 

Ibn al-Ahnaf, 1.14 

Ibn ‘Ali, Husayn, 5.224 

Ibn Anas, Malik, 5.529, 5.531, 5-532 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah, 2.767; 5.229, 
5.316) 5-45.45 $-530s 5653s 5-53.59 5-537-538s 5-539 

Ibn al-‘As, Amr, 4.541 

Ibn ‘Asakir, Abu ’I-Kasim ‘Ali b. al-Hasan, 1.17, 
1.32-333 5-372 

Ibn Babawayh, 2.356; 3.131 

Ibn Bashkuwal, 1.10 

Ibn Bassam, 1.10, 1.13 

Ibn al-Batanini, 5.557 

Ibn Battiita, Shams al-Din al-Tandji, 1.26, 1.60, 
1.97-98, 1.1205 2.501; 5.203, 5.3325 5.377 

Ibn Bishri, 1.43, 1.49 

Ibn Da’td, Muhammad, 3.236 

Ibn Dawid al-Isfahani, 1.14 

Ibn Dayf Allah, Muhammad al-Nar, 5.346 

Ibn Fadlan, 1.26; 5.200, 5.203 

Ibn Habib, Talq, 5.315 

Ibn Hajar, Ahmad b. ‘All, 5.532 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, 1.17, 1.325 5.353, 5.372 

Ibn al-Hajj, 1.347; 2.497, 2.501 

Ibn Hamza, Muhammad, 5.243 

Ibn Hanbal, 1.29, 1.3473 3.1313 5-311 

Ibn Hazm, 1.145 3.2365 4.5493 5.3535 5-485, 5-529 

Ibn Hibban, 1.29-30; 5.531 

Ibn Hisham, ‘Abd al-Malik, 2.356 

Ibn al-Humam, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid, 5.531 
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Ibn Ishaq, Khalil, 4.336 

Ibn Ishaq, Muhammad, 2.356; 5.217, 5.218 

Ibn lyas, 5.372 

Ibn al-Jawzi, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali, 1.8, 1.32-33, 
1.453 5.316, 5.485, 5.538, 5.541 

Ibn al-Jawzi (Pseudo), 6.3 

Ibn Juzayy, 5.315 

Ibn Ka‘b, Ubayy, 5.529 

Ibn Kathir, 2.122; 3.27-283 5.3525 5-353 5-404, 
5-530 5-531 

Ibn Kaysan, Tawis, 1.476 

Ibn Khaldin, 1.13 

Ibn Khallikan, Ahmad b. Muhammad, 1.32 

Ibn al-Khatib, 1.10, 1.46 

Ibn Khatibi (Baha’ al-Din Walad), 5.454-455, 5-456 

Ibn al-Khattab, ‘Umar b. see ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
(Caliph) 

Ibn Majid, Ahmad, 2.26 

Ibn Mas‘id, 3.313 

Ibn Muhammad, Zayd, 2.4 

Ibn Mustafa, Kamil Muhammad, 1.112 

Ibn al-Mu'tazz, 1.43 

Ibn al-Muthann, Fatima bint, 5.227, 5.228 

Ibn al-Qadi, Ahmad al-Miknasi, 1.44 

Ibn Qayyim, 3.31 

Ibn Qudama, 3.131, 3.1325 5.5 

Ibn Qutayba, Aba Malesia ’Abd Allah b. Muslim, 
3-4053 5-406, 5.408; 6.3 

Ibn Quzman, 1.13, 1.49 

Ibn Rajab, 5.315 

Ibn Rushd, 1.39, 1.4003 3.31, 3-402-403; 5.312 

Ibn Sa‘d, Muhammad, 1.6, 1.8, 1.29-30, 1.32, I.34-355 
1.3473 5.285 

Ibn al-Sa4, 1.45 

Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghribi (al-Andalusi), 1.10, 1.46 

Ibn Sa‘id, Bibi Zawadi bt. Hamad, 1.289 

Ibn Sana‘ al-Mulk, 1.13 

Ibn Shaddad, ‘Antara, 5.456 

Ibn Shahin, Khalil, 5.408 

Ibn Sina, 1.359; 5.486 
on contraception, 3.314, 3.327 
on folk medicine, 3.189 
on opium, 3.138 
on procreation, 3.31 
on reproduction, 3.401-404 

Ibn al-Tarah, 1.44 

Ibn Taymiyya, Taqi al-Din, 2.453, 2.4763 3.131; 5.316, 
5-321, 5-352 

Ibn Tumart, 4.335 

Ibn Zaydiin, 1.10-11, 1.49 

Ibrahim (Abraham), 5.216-217, 5.318, 5.319, 5-321 

Ibrahim, Fatima Ahmad, 2.47, 2.278 

Ibrahim, S., 4.432 

Ibrahimi-Qavam, 2.738 

Ibrahimova, Elza, 5.4 

Ibrahimova, Sevda, 5.4 

Ibsen al-Faruqi, Lois, 5.43, 5.189, 5-191, 5-194 

Ibtikar, Ma‘stmeh, 2.681 

Ibu Tien, 2.156 

ICNA (Islamic Circle of North America), 4.420 

Idara Minhaj ul-Quran, 2.716-717 

IDB see Islamic Development Bank 

IDP Women’s Association of Georgia, 2.630 

Idris, Wafa’, 2.320 

al-Idrisi, 4.129 

lerici Kadin Dernegi (Progressive Women’s Association, 
Turkey), 4.105 

Ihy@ ‘ulum al-din (al-Ghazali), 4.490, 4.541; 5.316 

IITUM (International Islamic University of Malaysia), 
6.224 
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Ikhwan al-Muslimin see Muslim Brotherhood 
Iklasi, Walid, 5.544 
Iklime Hatun (Ottoman princess), 5.393 
Ikramullah, Shaista (Suhrawardy), 1.276 
Ilam, 2.800 
Ilerici Kadinlar Dernegi, 2.665 
Ilhan, Attila, 5.419, 5.420 
Tlcak, Nazh, 5.182 
Illinois, 2.715 
ILO (International Labour Organization), 3.86-87 
core conventions, 2.666 
fighting child labor, 4.139, 4.143, 4.144 
Maternity Protection Convention, 2.307 
Iltutmish, 5.207 
Ilyas, Maulana Mohammad, 2.709; 4.54 
al-Im@ al-sawair (Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani), 6.4 
Imam, A.M., 6.49 
Imam, Ayesha, 2.47, 2.182, 2.595 
Imam, Jahanara, 1.279; 2.54 
IMAN (Inner-City Muslim Action Network), 6.161 
Imanova, Simara, 5.43 
IMC (International Medical Corps), 6.28 
Imperial Harem, 2.693 
In Between (play, Sharif), 5.151 
In Defence of Freedom of Media Association (Iran), 
2.670 
In the Eye of the Sun (Suwayf), 5.20 
“In me, a Women Migrated from my Veins” (poem, 
al-Zubayr), 5.476 
Inanna, 2.803 
In‘ash al-Usra, 2.585 
Inayat Khan, Pir Hazrat, 2.722, 2.770, 2.773 
Inayat Khan, Pir Vilayat, 2.770, 2.773 
Inayat Khan, Zia, 2.770 
Incest Trauma Center (Serbia), 2.736 
Inci (journal), 2.664 
Indarsabha (play, Amanat Ali), 5.144 
India 
abortion in, 3.298, 3.308-309 
actresses from, 5.143, 5.144 
advertising and marketing in, 4.120 
aging women in, 3.9-10 
archives in, I.176-177, 1.254 
British rule of, 1.102-108, 1.177-178; 2.59-61 
children in 
female, infanticide and neglect of, 2.340 
labor by, 4.140-141 
rearing of, 3.357 
sexual abuse of, 2.738 
civil society in, 2.55 
feminism, 2.593 
Muslim associations, 2.709 
NGOs, 4.103-104 
peace movements, 2.627 
women’s gatherings and organizations, 2.194, 
2.532, 2.628 
cottage industries in, 4.157 
crafts in, 4.163-165 
dance in, 5.47, 5.49 
demography in, 1.322 
Dutch trading posts in, 1.177 
early Islam in, 5.206-207 
education in, 1.177, 1.179, 1.181-182; 2.5923 3.180; 
4.352 
madrasas, 6.198-200 
vocational training, 6.218 
epics from, 5.446, 5.448 
family planning and population policies in, 2.142; 
3-297 
female genital mutilation in, 2.123 


female homelessness in, 4.10-11 
female mortality, 3.169-170 
female space in, 4.534-536 
film industry in, 6.46 
freedom of expression in, 2.179-181 
GEMs in, 2.92 
health in, 3.143-145 
mental health, 3.276-277; 4.201 
reproductive health, 3.33 3-334 
history of, 1.386 
modern, 1.273-277, I.280-282 
Mughal period, 1.64-69, 1.101, 1.103 
households in, 2.240-241, 2.256 
identity politics in, 2.286-287, 2.288 
industrial labor in, 4.179, 4.180 
jihad in, 2.326 
labor participation of women in, 4.5, 4.178, 4.190 
legal system in, 2.59, 2.412, 2.469-470 
constitution, 2.83—-84 
criminal law, 2.377, 2.434, 2-435, 2-470, 2.741 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.59, 2.107, 
2.377-378, 2.469-470, 2.471, 2.560, 
2.593, 2.741, 2.743, 2.756 
family law, 2.53, 2.339, 2.3403 6.18 
inheritance rights, 2.304 
Muslim personal law, 2.84, 2.124, 2.143, 2.288, 
2.304, 2.341, 2.342, 2.433434, 2.470, 2.741, 
2.7435 2.756 
personal status laws, 6.16 
Shah Bano affair see Shah Bano 
marriage and dowries in, 2.59, 2.65, 2.125, 2.340, 
2.341, 2.435, 2.4693; 3.261-262 
migration to Malaysia and Singapore, 4.435 
missionary activities in, I.104-106, 1.176 
modesty in, 2.503 
music in, 5.9, 5.10, 5.66 
Muslim population in, 1.107, 1.178-179, 1.182, 
1.23 1-233, 1.309, 1.312, 1.3 51-353; 2.202, 2.6215 
4-11-12, 4.48, 4.483-484 
travel patterns of, 6.258 
women, I.179-184; 2.35, 2.36, 2.37, 2.55, 2.125, 
2.142-203, 2.213, 2.341; 6.17 
nationalism in, 5.453 
partition of, 6.45-46, 6.232 
peacekeeping in, 2.546, 2.547 
pilgrimage in, 5.330 
political participation of women in, 2.5 59-560 
popular tales from, 5.486 
purdah in, 1.179; 2.644-646 
rape in, 2.702-704 
secularism in, 2.726-727 
sexual behavior in, 3.387-388 
Shi Islam in, 5.344 
stereotypes of Muslims in, 2.755, 2.756 
Sufism in, 1.137 
theater in, 5.143, 5.144 
travel accounts of, 1.1783 5.471 
by Western women, 1.105 
ulama in, 1.179 
wagfs in, 1.179; 2.303, 2.4703 5.388389, 5.390 
water supply in, 6.228-229 
women composers in, 5.8—9, 5.10-I1 
women’s rights in, 2.377 


Indian Ocean, 2.74, 2.204, 2.338 
Indian subcontinent see South Asia 
Indochina, 2.353 

Indonesia, 


and “Asian Values” paradigm, 2.155, 2.674 
civil society in, 2.36-37 
feminist movement, 1.407, 1.408 
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Islamist movement, 2.602-604 
millenarian movements, 6.71-73 
protest movements, 2.63 6-638 
religious associations, 2.708-711 
revolutionary movements, 2.648-650 
women’s groups and organizations, 2.35; 4.86, 
4.301, 4.362; 6.67-70 
youth movements, 6.96-97 
contraception and abortion in, 3.196, 3.213, 3.322 
democracy in, 2.91 
Dutch rule of, 1.238; 2.64, 2.65 
education in, 4.300-303 
religious, 6.223-224 
families in, 2.15 5-156, 2.157, 2.746 
GEMS in, 2.92 
gender issues in, 4.86-87; 5.276 
health in 
maternal mortality, 3.316 
reproductive health, 3.323-324, 3.343-344 
hijab and veiling in, 1.241 
households in, 2.244 
Islam in, 4.873 5.277, 5.302 
Islamic banking in, 4.197 
Islamization of, 1.53-54 
jihad in, 2.322 
kinship in, 2.3 52 
legal system in, 2.378, 2.393-394, 2.431 
constitution, 2.79-81 
customary law (adat), 2.332-333, 2.419-421 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.380 
Islamic law, 1.239, 1.240, 1.4093 2.379, 2.394 
literature in 
erotic, §.412-415 
premodern Islamic, 5.490 
Sufi love poetry, 3.241-242 
magic and superstitions in, 3.24-26 
marriage in, 2.26, 2.379, 2.3933 3-58-61, 3.65 
media in, 5.509, §.512-513 
representation of women in, 5.5 10-511, 5.514 
migration from 
of domestic workers, 4.223, 4.227-228, 4.229 
to Malaysia and Singapore, 4.43 5-436 
missionary activities in, 1.104 
modern history of, 1.23 5-237 
modernization in, 3.369-371; 5.211 
music in, 5.191, 5.194 
New Order in (1965-1998), 2.13 1-132, 2.157, 2.244, 
2.393, 2.636-6373 4.86-87 
patronage and clientage in, 2.539 
political dissent in, 2.672-675; 6.60-63 
political participation of women in, 2.91, 2.93 
political science in, 1.404, 1.405, 1.406 
popular culture in, 5.98—102 
population and health statistics, 3.192-195, 3.322 
sexuality in, 3.397-398 
slavery in, 4.505-506 
transvestism in, 3.419 
urban development in, 4.18 
wagfs in, §.378-381 
women and gender studies in, 1.13 5-137, 1.351, 
1.3545 1.355-356 
women’s rights in 
inheritance rights, 4.361 
reproductive rights, 3.195-196 
Ingushetia, 2.50, 2.512, 2.629; 6.133 
Inhorn, M., 4.263 
Inna of Gobir, 2.328 
Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization (Malaysia), 
6.224 
Institute for Socio-Legal Studies (Bihar), 4.360 
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Institute for Women’s Studies and Research (Iran), 2.119 
International Association of Sufism Conference, 2.771 
International Bill of Rights, 2.309 
International Campaign for the Defense of Women’s 
Rights, 2.162 
International Catholic Migration Commission (ICMC), 
4-456, 4.475 
International Center for Advocacy for Women, 6.167 
International Commision of Jurists, 2.279 
International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions 
(ICATU), 2.666, 2.668 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
2.671 
International Conference on Population and 
Development (ICPD), 3.288, 3.301, 3.309, 3-322, 
3-327; 4.82 
International Court of Justice (ICJ), 2.308 
International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
(ICCPR), 2.22, 2.265, 2.306, 2.308 
International Covenant on Economic, Social, and 
Cultural Rights (ICESCR), 2.22, 2.265, 2.306, 
2.666-667 
International Criminal Court, 2.127 
International Decade for Women (1976-1985), 2.45, 
2.53, 2.127, 2.172, 2.266, 2.274, 2.311 
International Fajr Theater Festival (Iran), 5.141 
International Family Health, 3.299 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation (IFOR), 
2.629 
International Helsinki Federation-Human Rigths, 6.28 
International Islamic Council, 2.309 
International Islamic University, 2.674 
International Labour Organization (ILO) see ILO 
International League of Muslim Women, 2.714 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), 3.288 
International Network for the Rights of Female Victims 
of Violence in Pakistan, 2.610 
International Opium Convention, 3.140 
International Planned Parenthood Federation, 3.288, 
3.299 
International Women’s Rights Action Watch (IWRAW), 
2.279 
The Interpretation of Dreams (Freud), 5.453 
Inul, 5.512 
Involuntary Migration and Resettlement: Problems and 
Responses of Displaced People (Hansen & 
Oliver-Smith), 4.396 
IOM (International Organization for Migration), 4.430, 
4.431 
Iparhan see Xiang Fei 
IPEC (International Programme on the Elimination of 
Child Labor, ILO), projects in Turkey, 4.144 
Ipshir Pasha, 5.385 
IPTA (Indian People’s Theatre Association), 5.144 
Iqbal, Muzaffer, 3.361, 3.363 
al-Tqd al-farid (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih), 6.3 
Iqra’ International Education Foundation (USA), 4.307 
Irama, Rhoma, 5.99-100, 5.513 
Iran see also Persia 
actresses in, 5.33-34, 5-140, 5.141 
aging women in, 3.7—8 
agricultural labor in, 4.127-129, 4.536-537 
children in 
labor by, 4.138-139 
rearing of, 3.83-84, 3.356 
sexual abuse of, 2.737-738 
cities in, 4.28-29 
citizenship in, 2.23, 2.28 n3, 2.359-360 
civil society in, 2.38, 2.43-44 
community-based organizations, 4.62-63, 4.99 
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feminist movement, 1.43 5-436, 1.441-4425 
2.589-590 
Islamist movement, 2.604—606 
labor movement and trade unions, 2.669-670 
NGOs, 4.99-100, 4.363 
protest movement, 2.639-640 
religious associations, 2.706-708 
revolutionary movements, 2.650-652 
women’s groups/organizations, 2.155, 2.789-790; 
4.62, 4.171, 4.305 
youth organizations, 2.792-793 
consumption in, 4.149-150 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213, 3.306-307, 
3-322, 3.329 
conversion to Islam in, 5.290-292 
dancing in, 5.13-14 
democracy in, 2.94-95 
demograpic developments in, 1.322-323, 1.325 
displacements in, 4.406-407, 4.409, 4.479 
domestic violence in, 2.117-119 
domesticity in, 2.13 4-135 
dress and adornment in, 3.3 6-37 
drug abuse in, 3.138-139 
early Islam in, 5.204-208 
education in, 2.12; 4.171, 4.304-306, 4.313-314, 
4-323-324, 4.338-3395 4-43.45 4.453-4545 4-473 
environmental policies in, 4.362-3 63 
families in, 2.164-165; 6.19-20 
family planning and population policies in, 1.413, 
1.4173 3-214-215, 3.295-296, 3.328-329 
fatwas in, 2.174 
fertility rates in, 3.322 
film industry in, 5.33-34, 5-430. 5-433 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.45, 5.46, 5.47-48, 
5-49 
food preparation in, 3.109-110 
foreign aid to, 4.171-172 
friendship in, 2.192-193 
funerary practices in, 3.119-122 
gender socialization in, 2.199-201 
gossip in, 2.213 
health in, 3.165-166 
HIV/AIDS, 3.154-155 
mental health, 3.272-273 
reproductive health, 3.22 5-226, 3.329-330 
bijab and veiling in, 2.589, 2.781; §.73, 5-205 
honor in, 2.215-216 
hospitality in, 2.23 1-233 
households in, 2.23 8-239, 2.252-254 
human rights in, 2.272-273 
freedom of expression, 2.177-179 
women’s rights, 2.781; 4.84-85 
identity politics in, 2.28 4-286 
informal sector in, 4.183-184 
Islamic banking in, 4.198 
Jews in, 2.315 
jihad in, 2.325-326 
kinship in, 2.3.45-346, 2.357 
labor participation of women in, 4.183, 4.207-209, 
4-305 
language use of women in, 5.234-235 
legal system in, 2.374-375, 2.392-393, 2.432-433 
constitution, 2.81, 2.432 
criminal law, 2.406-407 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.105—-106 
family law, 2.272, 2.302, 2.368, 2.392, 2.447, 
2.467-469, 2.801 
inheritance laws, 2.302-303, 2.801 
Shari‘a based legislation, 4.84 
literature in 
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erotic, 5.416-417, 5.487 
fiction writing, 5.416-417, 5.423-424 
by women, 5.20-22, 5.130, 5.423-424 
poetry, 5.84-86, 5.417, 5.459, 5.487-488 
love in, modern discourses on, 3.232-234 
magic and superstitions in, 3.18-21, 3.426-427 
media in 
presence of women, 5.177-178 
representations of women, 5.503 
memorization in, 2.481-482 
migration to and from, 4.433-435, 4-451, 4-471, 
4.4793 5-113 
minorities in, 2.571-573 
Armenians, 2.10, 2.11, 2.13, 2.571 
Baha’ women, 2.16-17 
Kurdish population, 2.3 58, 2.362-363 
Zoroastrian women, 2.800-804 
modern history of, 1.250-253 
modernization of, 5.211 
modesty in, 2.496, 2.497, 2.499-501 
mosques in, women’s participation and attendance, 
6.250-252 
motherhood in, 2.513-515 
music in, §.5—6, 5.458-460 
nationalism in, 2.520, 2.521, 2.524-525 
Pahlavi regime in, 1.251-252, 1.441-442 
patriarchy in, 1.373 
political participation of women in, 2.5 56-557, 
2.681-682 
political prisoners in, 2.566—-5 67 
proverbs in, 5.522 
Quranic exegesis in, 5.25 5-258 
refugees in and from, 4.433-434, 4-453-4545 
4-471-473, 4.4763 6.273 
Afghan, 2.41; 6.236-237 
religious practices in, 5.271-272, 5.360-361 
reproductive technologies in, 3.3 51-3 52 
revolution in 
Constitutional, 1.169-170, 1.172, 1.252-2533 2.13, 
2.36, 2.177-178, 2.192, 2.216, 2.284, 2.362, 
2.556, 2.571, 2.639, 2.681 
Islamic, 1.90, 1.346, 1-434-435, 1.4413 2.43, 2.94, 
2.164, 2.213, 2.232, 2.276, 2.285, 2.375, 2.392, 
2.468, 2.514, 2.556, 2.557, 2.559, 2.566, 2.604, 
2.605, 2.648, 2.6813; 5.113 
secularism in, 2.727-728 
sex workers in, 4.243-245 
sexual harassment in, 3.374-375 
small businesses in, 4.253-254 
space in 
domestic, 4.524, 4.525 
female, 4.536-537 
storytelling in, 5.130 
Sufism in, 2.769 
theater in, 5.140-141 
transsexuals in, 6.145-146 
visual arts in, 5.158 
wagfs in, 5.3 82-383 
war with Iraq (1980-88), 2.269, 2.285, 2.325, 2.514 
women composers in, 5.5—6 
women and gender studies in, 1.346, 1.348, 1.4343 
2.786-787 
women performers in, 5.6, 5.49, 5-73-74 
women preachers in, 5.339-340 
women’s sports in, 3.443-444 
Iran Bethel, 2.135 
Irdn (newspaper), 2.118 
Iran-i Nuvin Party, 2.556 
Irani, Ardashir, 5.3 3-34 
Irani, Kayhan, 5.151 
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Iraq, 5.31, 5-126 
agricultural labor in, 4.124 
agricultural and land reform in, 4.213 
Ba‘th regime in, 2.360, 2.524 
beauty in, feminine, 3.37-39 
civil society in 
feminist movement, 2.586 
revolutionary movements, 2.65 2-653 
contraception and abortion in, 2.4045 3.213 
education in, 2.781; 3.284, 3.3423 4.324 
female literacy rates, 4.74 
environmental problems in, 4.366 
female genital mutilation in, 3.131 
folklore in, 1.332 
health care in, 3.171 
maternal mortality rates, 4.74-75 
Kurds in, 4.408, 4.487-488 
labor market participation of women in, 2.348, 2.667 
legal system in 
constitution, 2.666, 2.667 
family law, 2.299-300 
minorities in, 2.573 
Kurdish population, 2.363-364, 2.574-575 
political leader as patriarch in, 2.348 
polygamy in, 2.443 
revolution 1958, 2.524 
Shri Islam in, 2.4473; 4.550 
women and gender studies in, 1.201 
women in science in, 3.366 
women’s rights in, 2.666-667 
women’s sports in, 3.440 
Iraq-i ‘Ajam, 1.48 
IRC (International Rescue Committee), 4.451 
Irshad-i Nisvan (journal), 2.135 
Isaac, 5.216 
Isan Dawlat-begim, 1.83 
Isfahan, 1.89-93; 2.10, 2.11, 2.353 4-243, 4-471, 4.472 
Isha L’Isha (Woman to Woman), 2.45, 2.96 
Ishaq, Kamala Ibrahim, 5.166 
Ishilhin, 2.765 
Ishtar, 2.803 
Ishvani, 2.194 
Isiaku, Hajiya Iya, 1.289 
ISite (one-women show, Buck), 5.151 
Iskandar, Laila, 4.152 
Iskandar Muda (Sultan of Aceh), 6.67 
Iskandari, Muhtaram, 2.789 
Iskender, Kiigiik, 5.420 
al-Islah, 2.613, 2.653 
Islam, Hodzha, 1.82 
Islamabad, 2.124 
Islamic Center of Greater Toledo, 2.714 
Islamic Center of Japan, 2.322 
Islamic Center for Political and Cultural Activities of 
Afghan Women, 2.41 
Islamic Charta (Germany), 2.733 
Islamic Circle of North America (ICNA), 2.291, 2.618, 
2.71 
Islamic Council of Jamaica, 4.348, 4.349 
Islamic Cultural Association (Japan), 2.322 
Islamic Development Bank (IDB), 4.197; 6.173, 6.191 
Islamic Front (Syria), 2.663 
Islamic Garden (website), 4.388 
Islamic Horizons (magazine), 2.291 
Islamic Information Centre (The Hague), 2.718 
Islamic Institute for Civil Justice (Canada), 2.161 
Islamic Iran Participation Front, 2.557 
Islamic Jihad (Egypt), 2.606, 2.648, 2.720 
Islamic Jihad (Palestine), 2.320 
Islamic Maqasid Society, 6.197 
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Islamic Party of Kenya, 2.182 
Islamic Primary School (London), 4.299 
Islamic Relief, 4.461 
Islamic Relief Agency (South Africa), 2.578 
Islamic Renaissance Party (IRP) (Tajikistan), 2.50, 
2.601 
Islamic Resistance Movement (Palestine), 2.321 
Islamic Social and Welfare Association (South Africa), 
2.578 
Islamic Society of North America (ISNA), 2.186, 2.291, 
2.618-6193 3.92; 4.420; 6.254 
Islamic Texts Society (USA), 2.772 
Islamic University (Uganda), 6.215 
Islamic Women (magazine), 6.248 
Islamic Women Norway, 2.718 
Islamic Women’s Institute (Iran), 2.789 
Islamic Women’s Welfare Council of Victoria 
(IWWCV), 2.324 
Islamische Padagogische Dienst, 4.358 
Isma-Listen, 2.175-176 
Isma‘ll, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 3.354 
Isma‘l (Ishmael), 5.216-217 
Isma‘il (Khedive of Egypt), 4.274 
Ismail, Rasimah, 2.603; 6.68 
Ismail, Rayhana, 5.343 
Ismail, Susan Salim, 4.287 
Ismamut-ata Shrine (Takhta area), 5.325 
‘Ismat (journal), 2.60, 2.194 
Ismet, Giilistan, 1.160 
ISNA see Islamic Society of North America 
Ispahani, Farah, 5.104 
Israel see also Palestine, 1.217-218, 1.331, 1.4053 
4.245-247; 6.208-211 
civil society in, 2.44-47, 2.45 
feminist movement, 2.590-591 
democracy in, 2.95-97 
domestic violence in, 2.119-121 
family law in, 2.120 
occupation of Lebanon, 2.321 
occupation of West Bank and Gaza, 2.643-644, 
2.656, 2.668 
Palestinian women in, 2.210-211 
Israel Studies, 2.96 
Israeli, R., 6.270 
Issa (Ethiopia), 2.549 
Issaq, Lameece, 5.151 
Istakhbarat (Afghanistan), 2.433 
Istanbul, 1.144; 4.46, 4.174, 4.219, 4.270, 4.3093 
5-385, 5.386, 5.394-3953 6.178 
architecture in, 1.155 
commissioned by women, 4.515, 4.517 
court records from, 2.10 
environmental problems in, 4.3 84-385 
hijab and veiling in, 1.336 
households in, 2.255, 2.260-261 
Islamist movement in, 2.541 
Kurdish population in, 2.360, 2.362, 2.695 
non-Muslims in, 1.154 
oral history project in, 1.296 
polygamy in, 1.157-158 
schools in, 1.1593 2.12 
theater in, 2.13 
University, 4.327 
Women’s Research Center, 2.56 
wadfs in, 1.145 
Western accounts of, 1.74-75 
women in, 1.156, 1.158, 1.161; 2.201, 2.482, 2.530 
royal, 1.317 
Women’s Library in, 2.783 
women’s press in, 1.159-160, 1.295 
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Istilak-i Mil? Kadinlar Cemiyeti (Women’s Society for 
National Consumption), 6.178-179 

Istiqlal party (Morocco), 2.557, 2.576 

D’Istria, Dora (Princess Elena Gjika), 5.425 

tab, 5.72 

Italy, 2.74, 2.151, 2.187, 2.485, 2.490, 2.505, 2.5353 
3-1333 4-439 

Itimad al-Daula tomb (Agra), 5.161 

Itisami, Parvin, 1.251; 5.86 

al-Ittibad (journal), 2.617 

al-Ittihad (Somalia), 2.613 

ITU (International Telecommunications Union), 4.386 

IUCN (International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature), 4.377 

Iuldasehva, Gulorn, 4.162 

Ivory Coast, 2.126, 2.145, 2.4253 3.2133 5.37, 5-148 

Iwin prison, 2.566 

IWO (Iranian Women’s Organization), 4.171 

IWSF (Iranian Women’s Studies Foundation), 5.113 

IWSR (Institute of Women’s Studies and Research, 
Iran), 4.99-100 

Iya, Hijiya, 1.187 

lyer, E., 4.122 

Izmir, 4.177, 4.269 


al-Jabarti, 1.143, 1.147, 1.344 

Jabbar, Sonia, 5.122 

Jabir, Layla (Layla Sayyid Khidr), 5.346 

Jabul Arabiyya, 2.168 

Jacir, Emily, 5.548 

Jackson, C., 4.212 

Jackson, P., 5.207 

Jackson, S., 5.295 

Jacobs, Aletta, 5.472 

Jacobs, Rayda, 5.179 

Jad al-Haqq, Jad al-Haqq ‘Ali, 2.172, 2.173 

Jad, Nihad, 5.544 

al-Jadid (journal), 5.26 

Jadid Muslim movement (Central Asia), 4.293 

Ja‘fari, Nasrin, 2.363 

Jafarova, Afag, 5.4 

Jafarova, Zara, 5.65 

Jafarzade, Aziza, 5.17 

Jaffa, 2.46; 4.1 

Jaffer, Mobin, 2.554 

Jaffer, Zubeida, 2.578; 5.178 

Jaffna, 2.547 

Jahan, Wahid, 1.181-182 

Jahanara Begum (Mughal Princess), 2.767; 5.121, 

5-161, 5.388 

Jahangir, Asma, 2.53, 2.401, 2.610 

Jahangir Muhammad Khan (Ruler of Bhopal), 5.389 

al-Jahi‘, 1.4, 1.39, 1.46 

al-Jahiz, 3.131, 3.236; 5.485; 6.4 

Jahrami, Amin al-Din, 1.49 

Jahriyya, 1.122 

Jaja, 2.512 

Jajarmi, 1.43 

Jakarta, 2.323, 2.431, 2.603; 4.15-18 

Jalal, A., 6.17-18 

Jalal, Massouda, 2.677 

Jalalabad, 2.41 

Jalali, R., 6.234 

Ja‘lan, 2.465 

Jale, Afife, 4.46-47; 5.142, 5.150 

Jam! jawami‘ al-musannafat (al-Muttalib), 5.277 

Jamaat Tabligh see Tablighi Jamaat movement 

Jama‘at-i Islami (Pakistan), 2.52, 2.55, 2.287, 2.326, 
2.340, 2.343, 2.559, 2.628, 2.714, 2.7413 4.1963 
5-214, 5-259s 5344-345 


Jamaatu Ibadu Rahmane, 2.611-612 

Jamaica, 4.348-349 

Jamali, Victoria, 4.363 

Jamalzada, Muhammad ‘Ali, 2.94 

Jameelah, Maryam, 5.295 

Jami, 2.766; 3.2385 5.454, 5.488 

Jami‘ al-tawarikh (Fadl Allah), 5.206 

Jami‘at al-Islamiyya, 2.648 

Jamiat-e-Ulema Hind, 2.55, 2.469, 2.741 

al-Jamiha (The defiant, al-Sa‘id), 5.19 

Jami‘yat-i Nisvan-i Vatankhvah, 2.789 

Jamiiyat-i Zanan-i Iran, 2.789 

al-Jamil, Sham-e-Ali, 5.103 

Jam‘yat-i Ingilabi-i Zanan-i Afghanistan see 
Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan 

Jam‘yat-i Rah-i Naw, 2.556 

Jam‘yat-i Zanan-i Huqiqdan, 2.556 

Jammu, 2.108, 2.240, 2.342 

Jan, Gauhar, 5.10 

Janawadi Mahila Samiti (JMS), 2.560 

Jangan Main-Main (Dengan Kelaminmu) (Don’t play 
with [your genitals], Ayu), 5.415 

Janin-i aftab (short stories, Kazimi), 5.16 

Jansen, J., 5.450, 5.451 

Janson, M., 5.281 

Japan, 2.43, 2.63, 2.90-92, 2.133, 2.157, 2.322, 2.333, 
2.351, 2.358, 2.429-430, 2.538-540, 2.636, 
2.648-649, 2.7455 3-454-45 53 4.504 
conversion to Islam in, 6.272, 6.273 
religious education in, 6.226 
women’s movement in, 6.89 

Jaqo’s Guests (Javakhishvili), 5.423; 6.82 

al-Jarida (newspaper), 2.68 

Jaringan Kerja Budaya (JKB), 2.674 

Jaringan Perempuan dan Politik (JPP), 2.80 

al-Jarrah, Amina ‘Arif, 2.663 

al-Jassas, Ahmad b. ‘Ali, 5.530 

Jassiem, Nurene, 5.179 

Jaunpur, 2.620 

Java, 2.25-26, 2.243, 2.420, 2.431, 2.602, 2.648, 
2.709, 2.7453 6.71-72, 6.73 

Javahir al-‘Ajayib (Fakhri), 4.332, 4.333 

Javakhishvili, Mikheil, 5.423; 6.82 

Jawami‘ al-ladhdha (al-Katib), 5.485 

al-Jawziyya, Ibn al-Qayyim, 2.476; 3.131 

Jayabaya (King of Kediri), 6.71 

Jaysh-i Muhammad, 2.326 

al-Jaz@irli, Adil Bayhum, 2.662 

al-Jazeera (television channel), 5.175, 5.176 

Jbabdi, Latifa, 2.654 

Jeddah, 2.229 

Jehan, Noor, 5.193 

Jehangir, Asma, 2.53, 2.401, 2.610 

al-Jerrahi, Fariha Fatima, 2.771 

Jerusalem, 2.10, 2.46, 2.120, 2.317, 2.320, 2.348, 
2.388, 2.642, 2.668, 2.6933; 4.1; 5.375 
and the East Mission, 2.71 
women’s magazines in, 1.149 

Jesmin Sultana v. Mohammad Elias (case), 2.378 

Jeunes musulmans de France (JMF), 2.799 

JFTU (Jordanian Federation of Trade Unions), 2.667 

Jihan’s law, 2.172, 2.464-465 

Jilani, ‘Abd al-Qadir, 2.767 

Jilani, Hajja Taliba, 2.782 

Jillali, 2.765 

Jin u Jiyan (magazine), 2.580 

Jinnah, Fatima, 5.260 

Jinnah, Mohammed Ali, 2.61, 2.303 

al-Jirbawi, ‘A., 6.209 
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Jirousek, Charlotte, 4.146 
Jiyan (Life, Kurdish NGO), 4.106 
al-Jizali, Muhammad, 2.278 
Jochebed (mother of Moses), 5.351, 5.3525 5-353 
Jogjakarta, 2.709 
Johannesburg, 2.578 
John Goldfarb (film), 2.757 
“John nipe haki yangu” (John give me my right, poem, 
Moza Ali), 5.83 
Johora, 6.195 
Johore kingdom, 5.445 
Joint Women’s Programme (India), 2.84 
Jok, J.M., 4.448 
Jomier, J.J., 5.319 
Jones, Lynn J., 3.381 
Jong Islamieten Bond Dames Afdeling, 6.68 
Jordan, 5.154, 5.336 
agricultural labor in, 4.124-125 
apostasy in, 2.8 
Arab nationalism in, 2.573-574 
beauty in, feminine, 3.37-39 
childbirth, medicalized, 3.342 
citizenship in, 2.22 
civil society in 
labor movement and trade unions, 2.666-668 
NGOs, 4.100-101, 4.377 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213 
democracy in, 2.87-88 
disabled unemployment in, 3.98 
domestic labor in, 4.221 
domestic violence in, 2.112 
education in, 4.324, 4.325 
family planning in, 3.212 
health in 
education, 3.142-143 
in vitro fertilization, 3.350 
women’s, 3.283 
honor crimes in, 2.23, 2.122-123, 2.211, 2.221, 
2.223, 2.307, 2.400, 2.403-404, 2.423 
human rights in, 2.23 
incest in, 2.403 
infanticide in, 2.404 
information technologies in, 4.388 
legal system in 
constitution, 2.667 
criminal law, 2.122 
inheritance laws, 2.300 
linguistics in, 1.379 
literacy in, 3.98 
marriage age in, 3.54-55 
modern history of, 1.217-220 
nationalism in, 2.523 
Palestinians in, 2.643 
political participation of women in, 2.274, 2.678 
youth population in, 3.80 
Joseph, S., 6.16 
Joseph, Sarah, 5.183 
Joseph, Terri Brint, 5.191 
Joseph (Yusuf), 1.555; 5.406, 5.487-488, 5.495, 5-530, 
5+556-5575 5-558, 5-559 
Journey through the Crimea to Constantinople 
(Craven), 5.470 
Jovanovic, Paja, 5.553 
The Joys of Lipstick (play, Dowlatshahi), 5.151 
al-Ju‘fi, Jabir, 2.446 
Juha/Guha, 1.331 
al-Juhany, U.M., 4.397 
Jujin (journal), 2.57, 2.362, 2.580 
Jumadil Kubra movement, 6.72 
La Jumelle (film, Diabi), 5.37 


Jumma, 2.546, 2.627 

al-Jundi, Rim, 5.550 

al-Jurani, 5.455 

Jureidini, Ray, 4.205, 4.221 

Jurnal Perempuan (magazine), 3.398; 5.102 

Justice and Development Party (AKP), 2.183, 2.282, 
2.682 

Jazjani, 5.207 


Ka-Der see KADER 

Ka-mer see KAMER 

Ka‘b al-Ansariyya, Nusayba bint (Umm ‘Umara), 1.6, 
1.34-353 2.319 

Kabakq, Sirin, 5.182 

Kabbaj, Ikram, 5.160 

Kabbani, Muhammad Hisham, 2.770, 2.782 

Kabir al-Din, Hasan, 2.327 

Kabir, Yasmine, 5.122 

Kabul, 2.40-41, 2.95, 2.119, 2.285, 2.367, 2.402, 
2.479, 2.551, 2.567—-568, 2.572, 2.651 
University, 4.324 

Kabyle, 2.69, 2.576, 2.5773 4.2843 6.79 

KADER (Kadin Adaylar: Destekleme ve Egitme 
Derne$i), 2.56, 2.564, 2.791; 4.106 

Kadin Cevresi, 2.56 

Kadin Emegini Degerlendirme Vakfi (Foundation for 
the Support of Women’s Work, KEDV), 4.65, 4.116, 


4-173 

Kadin (journal), 2.664 

Kadin Yolu (magazine), 5.180 

Kadinca (magazine), 5.181 

Kadincik Ana (Fatima Baji), 1.253 2.713; 5.202, 5.231 

Kadinin Insan Haklari Projesi, 2.56 

Kadmlar, 2.779 

Kadimlar Diinyast (journal), 2.664 

Kadinlar Halk Firkasi, 2.664, 2.790 

Kadinlarla Dayanigsma Vakfi (Foundation for Solidarity 
with Women, KADAV), 4.65 

Kadir, Abdullah, 3.369 

Kadri, Cherrefe, 2.714 

Kaduna, 2.613 

Kafari, 2.335 

Kaftari, Ahmad, 2.769 

Kahf, Mohja, 5.104, 5.105 

Kahf, Monzer, 5.378 

Kahina, 2.576 

Kahn, Sara, 5.183 

Kaimi, Hasan, 2.761 

Kaka Mir and Kak Sheikh (ballad), 2.359 

Kakakhail, Zainab, 5.323 

Kakh-i Javanan, 2.792 

Kaktiis (journal), 2.56, 2.541, 2.783 

Kalantar, Mahmid Khan, 2.566 

Kalaycioglu, S., 4.230 

Kalima (journal), 6.168 

Kalimantan, 2.420 

Kamal, Begum Sufia, 1.279; 2.54 

Kamal, Meena Keshwar see Meena 

Kamber Batir (epic, Kazakhstan), 5.441 

KAMER (Kadin Merkezi, women’s center), 2.56, 2.3625 
4.106 

Kameric, Sejla, 5.554 

Kamil, Mustafa, 2.155, 2.156, 2.523 

Kamil, Nafisa, 4.287-288 

Kamil, Safiyya, 2.156 

Kamilat, 2.782 

Kamkar, Qashang, 2.363 

Kanaana, S., 5.126, 5.127 

Kandahar (film, Pazira), 5.105 

Kandiyoti, Deniz, 4.418, 4.527; 6.16 
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Kanetti, V., 5.182 
Kanik, Orhan Veli, 5.482 
Kanikey, 1.25 
Kano, 2.137, 2.196, 2.223, 2.224 
Kansu, Gil, 5.12 
Kansu, Suna, 5.464 
Kantha Handa (Voice of women, Sri Lanka), 4.105 
Kanun of Luk Dukagjin, 2.693 
Kanutn-i Banuvan (Women’s Center), 2.589, 2.789 
Kapissa, 2.402 
Kappes, Lillian, 2.17 
Kapsiki, 2.331 
Kaptai dam, 2.546 
Kar, Mehrangiz, 2.589, 2.7903 5.178 
Karaba, Hajiya Laraba, 1.289 
Karachi, 2.434, 2.769; 4.189 
Karakalpakstan (Karakalpakia), 2.142, 2.251; 4.162 
Karakulov, Amir, 5.432 
Karakurt, Esat Mahmut, 5.534 
Karamah, 2.598; 4.69 
Karaman, 2.202 
Karan, Munadia, 5.179 
Karanovi¢, Mirjana, 5.147 
Karbala, 2.15, 2.232, 2.285 
Karbassi, Ziba, 4.466 
Kardam, F., 4.498 
Karim, Karim H., 5.505 
Karim Khan Zand, 4.243 
Karima bint Ahmad, 4.332 
Karimi, Farah, 5.113 
Karimi, Niki, 5.34 
Karimova, Gulnara (Googoosha), 5.98 
Karnataka, 2.2413 5.9 
Kartini, Raden Adjeng, 1.354; 2.602-603, 2.63 6-637, 
2.6483 4.301; 5.210 
Karzai, Hamid, 2.7, 2.95, 2.753 
KASAUM (Ankara University Women’s Studies Center), 
2.783 
Kashgar, 1.130, 1.132-133 
al-Kashgari, Mahmid, 5.201 
Kashmir, 2.108, 2.339, 2.342-343, 2.503-504, 2.546, 
2.6273 5.59, 5.122 
Kasinga, Fauziya, 2.413 
Kasravi, Ahmad, 2.94 
Kassovic, M., 6.218 
al-Katib, Nasr, 5.485 
Katsina, 2.136, 2.182 
Palace Girls’ School (Nigeria), 4.279 
Kauei, S.R., 4.467 
Kaum Ibu UMNO (Malaysia), 3.370 
Kavakci, Merve, 2.183, 2.731 
Kavala, 2.761 
Kavkaz-Tsentr (website), 6.37 
Kay Kaus (Ziyarid prince), 5.206 
Kaya, Birsen, 5.39 
Kayan, 2.120 
Kaysan, Tawis Ibn, 2.476 
Kayseri, 2.2025 4.475 
Kazakhstan, 5.432 
agricultural labor in, 4.132 
birth control in, 3.213, 3.290 
breastfeeding in, 3.49 
bride stealing in, 3.256 
Chinese Muslim refugees in, 1.121 
civil society in 
community-based organizations, 4.58 
feminism, 2.588 
NGOs, 2.50, 2.374, 2.6263 4.94 
domestic violence in, 2.116 
dowries in, 6.40 
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drug abuse, 3.136 
education in, 2.73; 4.293, 4.296 
families in, 2.141 
food preparation in, 3.109-111 
gender segregation in, 2.198 
health in, 3.164-165, 3.328 
HIV/AIDS, 3.152-153 
and Kazakh diaspora, 4.394 
labor force participation in, 3.50 
marriage age, 3.56 
political participation of women in, 2.51 
polygamy in, 6.41 
soap operas in, 1.269 
suicide in, 3.451 
Uighur culture in, 1.33 
UNDP projects in, 6.165 
Kazbah Project Ltd., 5.152 
Kazemi, Zahra, 2.670; 5.178 
Kazim, Sayyid, 2.15 
Kazimi, Sidiqa, 5.16 
Kazkaz, Rana, 5.152 
KDP (Kurdistan Democratic Party), 2.362-364, 
2.574-575 
Kébé, Awa Guéye, 2.527 
Kebon Waru Prison, 2.431 
Keita, Rahmatou, 5.35, 5.36 
Kelantan, 2.27-28, 2.243-244, 2.323, 2.394-395 
Kelley, P., 4.453 
Kemal, Namik, 2.157, 2.779; 3.2343 5-546 
Kemalpasazade, 2.501 
Kenembou, 2.330 
Kennedy, J., 4.396 
Kenya, 3.73, 3-186, 3257-259, 3-347 
agricultural labor in, 4.130-131 
archives in, 1.110 
education in, 6.213, 6.215 
female genital mutilation in, 2.85, 2.127 
Islamic law in, 2.381 
Muslim population in, 2.74, 2.76 
and gender equality, 2.181 
hijab and veiling, 2.182 
political participation of women, 2.47, 2.561 
pastoralism in, 6.187 
qadi courts in, 1.291, 1.373, 1.375-376 
sex workers in, 4.248, 4.250 
Somali refugees in, 4.462 
tourism in, 4.563 
women traders in, 4.216 
women’s organizations in, 2.280, 2.549 
Kenyatta, Jomo, 3.337 
Kerala, 2.240-241, 2.339, 2.341, 2.560 
Kermanshah, 2.768 
Keshavarz, M.H., 5.234 
Kessab, 2.11 
Khabiba Sultan-begim, 1.83 
“Khadija of the age,” 2.350 
Khadija (al-‘Aqil group), 1.289 
Khadija bint Khuwaylid (first wife of the Prophet), 1.6; 
2.319, 2.350, 2.722, 2.7763; 4.217, 4.263; 5.128, 
5-285, 5.3525 6.194, 6.270 
hadija, Hajja, 2.765 
hadija, Lalla, 2.764 
hadijia, Shaykha, 1.187 
hadra, Yasmina, 5.23 
haf, Mohja, 5.26 
hafagi, F., 4.432 
haj and Syamand (ballad), 2.359 
hajju, Amina bint, 2.765 
hal, Helen, 5.154 
halid, Aisha, 5.548 
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Khalid, Fazlun, 4.360 

Khalid, Khalid Muhammad, 2.87 

Khalid, Layla, 2.320 _ 

al-Khalifa, Hamad bin ‘Isa, 2.552 

Khalgq Organization of Afghan Women, 2.788 

Khalifi tomb complex, 2.765 

Khamanei, Ali Hussein, 3.350 

Khamis, Zabya, 5.79 

Khamsa, 4.162 

Khan, Amir ‘Abd al-Rahman, 2.458 

Khan, Amir Habib Allah, 2.458 

Khan, Mirza Abi Talib, 1.105 

Khan, Muhammad Muhsin, 5.259 

Khan, Naiza, 5.163, 5.548 

Khan, Sheema, 2.272, 2.618 

Khan, Siddiq Hasan, 5.259 

Khan, Sir Sayyid Ahmad, 1.103, 1.179, 1.273-2745 
2.595 2.1433 5.259 


Khdna-i dilgir (A confined house, short story, Mahbab), 


5-15 
Khdneb-i Idristhd (The house of the Idrisis, Alizadeh), 


5-21-22 

Khanim, Amina Jahida, 5.231 

al-Khansa’, 1.4, 1.4333; 2.319 

Khanum, smat, 2.17 

Khanum, Ala Nir see Ala Nar Khanum 

Khanum, Farangis, 2.803 

Khanum, Farida, 5.75 

Khanum, Sultan, 5.5, 5.6 

Khanzade Begim, 4.334 

Khanzade Begiim (Chinggisid princess), 5.203 

Kharijis, 2.28, 2.319 

Khartoum, 2.526, 2.585; 4.20 

Khartoum School (visual art movement), 5.166 

Khatami, Mohammad, 2.43, 2.1783 4.4533 5-74 

Khatlon province, 2.299 

al-Khattab, ‘Umar b. see ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
(Caliph) 

Khatun, Anwaru, 2.54 

Khatun, Asiye, 5.231 

Khatin, Baghdad, 1.23 

Khatin, Dayfa, 1.16 

Khatin, Jahan, 1.45, 1.49 

Khatin, Jani, 1.42 

Khatun (journal), 2.60, 2.1943 3.3345 3-355 

Khatin, Mihri, 1.27 

Khawla, 2.451 

Khawla bint al-Azir, 4.318 

Khaybar, 1.30, 1.34-35; 5.218 

Khazar University, 2.784 

Kheira, 2.576 

Khemir, Sabiha, 5.160 

Khevis Beri Gocha (Qazbegi), 6.130 

al-Khiba@ (The tent, al-Tahawi), 5.20 

Khidmat-i [tila ‘at-i Dawlati (KHAD), 2.567 

Khidr, Layla Sayyid (Layla Jabir), 5.346 

Khilafat Movement, 2.61 

Khiva (Khanate), 1.82 

Khodja Daniyar Mausoleum (Samarkand), 
5-325-326 

Khojand, 1.44 


Khomeini, Ayatollah Ruhollah, 2.171, 2.178, 2.325, 


2.3575 2.392, 2.496, 2.605, 2.707; 4.84, 4.305, 
4-313, 4.4063 5.257 
Khorasani, Baba Ilyas-i, 2.623 
Khorezm (Khwarazm), 3.183 5.223, 5.224, 5.325 
Khoromi, Farnaz, 2.772 
khudzhum, 2.19, 2.50, 2.587, 2.634, 2.679 
khuldsa q@id usra muwatin, 2.24 
Khurasan, 2.15; 5.206 


Khusraw, Amir, 3.239 

Khusraw va Shirin (Khusraw and Shirin, Nizami 
Ganjavi), 5.487 

Khuzistan, 2.800 

Khwaja Bandenawaz Gesudaraz Shrine (Gulbarga), 
5.330331 

Khwarazm (Khorezm), 3.18; 5.223, 5-224, 5-325 

al-Khwarizmi, 4.545 

Kibreab, G., 4.447, 4.448 n5 

Kidjo, Angelique, 5.194 

Kiduke, Be, 5.109 

Kidwai, S., 5.500 

al-Kiki, Muhammad, 1.167 

Kill (play, Sharif), 5.151 

Kimyava‘, Parviz, 1.251 

Kipshidze, Nino, 5.157 

Kiribati, 2.429 

Kirk Kiz (epic, Karakalpak), 5.441 

Kirkuk, 4.408 

Kirman, 2.801-803 

Kirmani, Mirza Aqa Khan, 5.256 

Kisaskiirek, Necip Fazil, 5.482 

Kitab al-fisal (Ibn Hazm), 5.353 

Kitab al-hikayat al-ajiba wa-al-akhbar al-ghariba 
(The book of marvelous tales and fantastic 
anecdotes), 5.411 

Kitab al-Mandam (Ibn Abi al-Dunya), 5.406 

Kitab al-nis@ (Ibn Qutayba), 6.3 

Kitab al-qiyan (al-Jahiz), 5.485 

Kitab al-tabaqat (Ibn Dayf Allah), 5.346 

Kitab ‘uyin al-akhbar (Ibn Qutayba), 6.3 

Kitab-i Dede Korkut see Book of Dede Korkut 

Kitab-i-Aqdas, 2.16 

Kiyarustami, ‘Abbas (Kiarostami), 1.252 

Kizi, Shuku Allah Kuli, 5.81 

K. Ka. DaV, 2.362 

Koalisi Perempuan Indonesia untuk Keadilan dan 
Demokrasi (KPI), 2.80 

Kocem Sultan, 5.385, 5.386 

Koeyigit, Hiilya, 5.39 

Koeddoes, Roehanna, 2.602 

Kokand (Khanate), 1.82, 1.85 

Komele, 2.363 

Komnas Perempuan, 2.674 

Kompas (newspaper), 5.511 

Kompilasi Hukum Islam, 2.394 

Konaté, Kadiatou, 5.37 

Konya, 2.761 

Kopa, Khadija, 5.109, 5.149 

Kopriilii, M.F., 5.231 

Koptagel, Yiiksel, 5.7-8 

Korasan, 2.416 

Kordestan, 2.11 

Kordofan, 2.690 

Korea, 2.430, 2.539-540, 2.7453 4-504 
family law in, 2.333 
war in, 2.491 


K6roglu (The blind man’s son, Turkish legend), 5.449 


opera by Hajibeyov, 5.43 
Kosem Sultan, 1.75 
Kosovo, 1.243, 1.245-246, 1.248; 2.42, 2.553-554, 

2.632, 2.73 5-736} 3.461-462; 4.96 
Kowani (Kongres Wanita Indonesia, Indonesian 

Women’s Congress), 6.68, 6.69 
Kozlowski, G., 5.207 
Kra, 2.26 
Krstic, Djordje, 5.5 52-553 
Krupskaya, Nadezhda, 2.78 
Krushchev, Nikita, 4.294 
KSSGM (Kadinin Statiisti ve Sorunlari Genel 
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Miidiirliigii, Directorate General on the Status and 
the Problems of Women, Turkey), 4.106 
Kuala Lumpur, 4.41-44 
Kubra, Najm al-Din, 5.535 
Kubra, Sunan Jumadil, 6.72 
Kuchuk Hanem, 5.468 
Kufa, 2.440-442, 2.444, 2.446 
Kuki Women’s Federation, 2.547 
Kuliab, 4.162 
Kultham, Umm see Umm Kulthim 
Kumaratunga, Chandrika, 2.90 
Kunama, 2.659 
Kung-futze, 2.333 
Kungayeva, Elsa, 6.82 
Kunjahi, Ghanimat, 3.239 
Kuo, E., 5.302 
Kupona, Mwana, 1.187; 5.82-83 
Kurdewari, 2.571 
Kurdikar, Moghubai, 5.10 
Kurdistan, 4.407; 5.46 
Kurdistani, Mastura, 2.359 
Kurdujin (Princess), 5.382 
Kure, Abdul-Khadir, 3.447 
Kurmanji, 2.184, 2.694 
al-Kush, Zuhra bint ‘Abd Allah bin Masud, 5.340 
Kutadgu Bilig, 5.494-495 
Kutty, Sajidah, 2.271 
Kuwait, 1.192, 1.213, 1.215, 1.442; 4.98, 4.259-260, 
4.3825 5.53-54, 5-176 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.342 
citizenship in, 2.24, 2.25 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213, 3.287, 3.303 
human rights in, 2.270 
women’s rights, 2.307 
legal system in, 2.368 
family law, 2.465 
multigenerational households in, 3.2 
nutrition and health for women in, 3.283-284 
political participation of women in, 2.87, 2.88, 2.552 
suicide in, 3.453 
support for Palestinian struggle in, 2.523 
women’s organizations in, 2.585 
Kuyateh, Balafasiki, 5.451 
Kuyateh, Tumu Maniyang, 5.451 
Kvemo Kartli, 2.512 
Kwa Zulu-Natal, 2.578 
Kwang Kyu, Lee see Lee Kwuan Yew 
Kyrgyzstan, 5.432 
agricultural labor in, 4.132 
agricultural and land reforms in, 4.211 
breastfeeding traditions in, 3.50 
bride stealing in, 2.142 
Chinese Muslim refugees in, 1.121 
civil society in 
community-based organizations, 4.58 
NGOs, 4.94 
women’s groups and organizations, 2.588, 2.626 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213 
crafts in, 4.162 
domestic violence in, 2.116 
dress and adornment in, 3.44-45 
drug abuse in, 3.136 
education in, 4.296, 4.347 
food preparation in, 3.109 
gender equality in, 2.680 
gender segregation in, 2.198 
health in, 3.164-165 
HIV/AIDS, 3.153 
reproductive health, 3.222, 3.328 
bijab and veiling in, 2.498, 2.499 


labor force participation in, 3.93 

legal system in, 2.374 

marriage in, 3.256 

Muslim women in, 2.73, 2.705-706 

National Council on Gender Development, 2.784 
political participation of women in, 2.50-51 
polygamy in, 2.163-164 

suicide in, 3.451 

trafficking of women from, 4.241 

visual arts in, 1.269 

women and gender studies in, 2.784, 2.785-786 


La Towsky, R., 4.431 

Labe region, 2.328 

Labor Party (Israel), 2.45 

Labor Party of Turkey (LPT), 2.665 
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religious education in, 6.226 

NewBoyDesign Studio (Syria), 4.119 

Nezan, Kendal, 4.409 

Negariba, 5.442 

Ngisa, Amat, 6.72 

Niass, Umm al-Kayr, 6.163 

Niasse, Ibrahim, 6.163 

Niati, Houria, 5.159, 5.548, 5.550 

N 

N 


ibras (theater group), 5.151 
icaragua, 2.308 
Nigah-i az an suy-i panjira (Rafat), 5.16 
Nigar Hanim, 5.241, 5.242 
Niger, 3.213, 3.299, 3-3365 5-36-37, 5-149 
colonial rule of, 2.75 
Hausa population in, 2.37 
Islamic law in, 2.397, 2.398 
political participation of women in, 2.561 
spirit possession rituals in, 2.182, 2.328 
women’s activism in, 2.181, 2.562 
Niger Delta Women for Justice (NDJW), 4.373 
Nigeria 
British rule of, 2.37, 2.74, 2.75 
caliphates in, 1.187, 1.289 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.347 
civil society in 
feminism, 2.595 
Islamist movement, 2.181, 2.182, 2.613 
women’s organizations and networks, 2.196, 2.280, 
2.398, 2.550, 2.562 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213 
domesticity in, 2.137 
education in, 4.279 
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Islamic, 2.612 
Hausa population in, 2.135 
health of women in, 3.187 
honor crimes in, 2.222-224 
households in, 2.246 
identity politics in, 6.48-49 
income generated through migration, 4.416 
Islamic law in, 1.292; 2.85, 2.86, 2.127, 2.396, 2.397, 
2.400, 2.424, 2.42.5, 2.594 
landownership by women in, 6.185 
marriage age in, 3.64 
missionary activities in, 1.100 
modesty in, 2.506 
Muslim population in 
political participation of women, 2.47 
women, 1.290, 1.293 
pilgrimage in, 5.333 
political dissent in, 2.437 
popular culture in, 5.111-112, 5.112 
seclusion of women in, 6.47 
spirit possession rituals in, 2.328 
visual arts in, 5.172 
women poets in, 5.93 
women traders in, 4.217 
women’s sports in, 3.447 


Nighthawks (film), 2.758 


N 
N 
N 
Ni 
N 


ZZ2ZZ2Z 


ZZZZZZZZZZZZAZZAZZZ 


Nihal, Siikufe, 5.92, 5.242 

Nuera Kori, 2.54 

Nilan, Pam, 5.102 

ile Valley, 2.689; 4.126-127 

iliifer Hatun, 1.75, 1.77 

imtoli, 2.180 

ine Parts of Desire (play, Raffo), 5.151 
ingxia (China), 6.225 

An-Nisa Society, 2.718 

al-Nisa’, Zib, 1.27 

isar, Qudsia, 5.163 

isf al-dunya (Half the world, magazine), 6.268 
ishapour, 1.30, 1.44 

ishii, Ryoko, 4.53; 6.272 

ishwar al-mubddara w-akhbar al-mudhakara 


(al-Tanukhi), 6.4 


Nivart, Mari, 5.142 

Nivat, Anne, 6.37 

Niyala, 2.15 

iyazov, Saparmurat, 4.2963 5.98 
izam-nameh (Afghanistan), 2.284 
izami Ganjavi see Ganjavi, Nizami 
izami, Khwaja Hasan, 2.768 

izamuddin Awliya Shrine (Delhi), 5.330 
o to Torture (painting, Niati), 5.159, 5.548 
odira Begim (poetess), 4.292; 6.138 
oel, Melvina, 2.772 

OI see Nation of Islam 

oiriel, G., 5.385 

omani, Asra, 6.254 

ona (magazine), 5.106 

oori, Sweeta, 4.85 

oorzai, Kubra, 2.788 

orastani, Hawa, 2.41 

ordbruch, G., 6.209-210 

orth Africa, 1.211, 1.331, 1.347 


adoption and fostering in, 2.4—5 
agricultural labor in, 4.538 
anti-colonial struggle in, women’s participation, 2.780 
beauty in, feminine, 3.39-40 
cities in, 4.29-31, 4.91 
civil society in 
community-based organizations, 4.63-64 
Islamist movement, 4.526 
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NGOs, 6.168-169 
protest movements, 2.640—642 
religious associations, 2.711-712 
revolutionary movements, 2.653-65 5 
trade unions, 6.74-75 
women’s groups/organizations and networks, 
2528-529; 4.63-64, 4.315, 4.496 
youth movements, 2.793-794 
colonial legacy in, 1.200, 1.386 
cottage industries in, 4.15 4-156 
education in, 4.64, 4.275-276, 4.283-285, 
4.314-316, 4.334-3355 4.551 
film industry in, 5.430, 5.504, 5.505 
food preparation in, 3.106-109 
French rule of, 1.100, 1.108, 1.111-113; 2.69-70 
funerary practices in, 3.122-124 
hospitality in, 2.23 3-23 5 
housing policies in, 4.91-92 
human rights in, 2.275-277 
informal sector in, 4.185—-186 
kinship in, 2.37 
labor opportunities for women in, 4.63, 4.91 
labor participation of women in, 4.185, 4.204-205, 
4.206 
language use by women in, 5.23 6-237 
legal systems in, 2.388 
magic and superstitions in, 3.21-22 
marriage in, 3.55 
media representations of women in, 5.504-505 
minorities in, 2.576-577 
modern history of, 208-212 
mosques in, 4.5 50-552 
ownership of land and property in, 4.361 
paternity determination in, 3.422-424 
pilgrimage in 
to Mecca, 5.326 
to saint shrines, 5.225-227, 5.326-329 
political participation of women in, 2.557-558 
polygamy in, 4.507 
poverty in, 4.495-497 
proverbs and riddles in, 5.523-524 
race and ethnicity in, 6.78-79 
religious practices in, 5.273-274 
sexual harassment in, 3.374 
slavery in, 4.334, 4.506-508 
social hierarchies in, 2.749-751 
space in 
domestic, 4.525-527 
female, 4.53 8-539 
Sufism in, 2.764-766 
visual arts in, 5.159-160 
wagfs in, §.376-378, 5.386 
women preachers in, 5.340-341 
women writers in, 5.22-24, 5.237, 5-504, 5.505 
women’s remembrances in, 5.114-115 
North America see also Canada; United States 
cities in, 4.44—-45 
coming of age rituals in, 3.71-72 
conversion to Islam in, 5.25, 5.293-295 
feminism in, 1.358 
industrial labor in, 6.181-182 
informal sector in, 4.186-189 
Islamic revival in, 1.310, 1.362 
modern history of, 1.192-195 
Muslim population in, 4.3 54-356, 4.419-421 
food, 3.113-116 
health, 3.205-208 
mosques, women’s participation and attendance, 
6.160, 6.252-255 
women, 1.312, 1.336 
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actresses, 5.151 
education of, 4.306-308, 4.339-340, 4.451-453 
fiction writers, 5.24-26 
media representations of, 5.505-507 
and popular culture, 5.103-105 
religious scholars, 5.254 
Yemeni community in, 5.237-239 
North American Council for Muslim Women (NAC- 
MW), 2.598; 4.68-69 
orth Korea, 2.90 
orth-West Frontier Province (NWFP), 2.180, 2.340, 
2.559-560, 2.610 
Northern Alliance, 2.651 
Northern Areas (Pakistan), tourism in, 6.259 
Northern Rhodesia, 2.425 
Norway, 2.536, 2.717—-718, 2.7843 3.4423 5.350 
N 
N 
N 
N 


N 
N 


otting Hill, 2.30 

ottingham, 2.30 

ouara, 2.577 

TAW (National Training Academy for Women, 

Bangladesh), 6.217 

NU see Nahdlatul Ulama 

Nabat nis@ jabbal Shinuwwa (The Nouba of the 

women of Mount Chenoua, television film, Djebar), 

5-32 

Nubia, 3.34-35 

Nukhid-i Mushgil’gosha, 2.803 

al-Numayri, Ja‘far, 2.397 

al-Nun, Dhi, 5.542 

Nur al-Faby@ (journal), 2.662 

Nar ‘Ali Khalifa revolt, 2.622 

Nar Jahan (Mughal Empress), 1.65, 1.317; 2.286; 

4-5533 5-161, 5.207 

Nar (journal), 5.79 

Nur, Shaykh, 2.771 

Narbaksh, Javad, 5.541 

Nurbanu, Valide Sultan, 1.75; 5.394 

Nari, Shaykh Fazl Allah, 5.256 

Nari, Zahra, 4.28 

Nuristan, 2.239 

Nuriyah, Sinta, 2.675 

Nuriye Hanim, 5.168 

Nurpeisova, Dina, 5.97 

Nursah, Ozan, 5.464 

Nursi, Said, 4.354 

Nurul al-Bab (dan Fodio), 4.336 

Nurullaeva, Gulchehra, 5.80, 5.81, 5.82 

Nurzai, Kubra, 2.677 

Nusa Tenggara, 2.420 

Nusayba bt. Ka‘b al-Ansariyya (al-Najariyya), 1.6, 

1.34-353 2.319 

Nuzhat al-albab fima la yujad fi kitab (Delight of hearts 
concerning what cannot be found in a book, 
al-Tifashi), 5.485 

NWFP (North-West Frontier Province), 2.180, 2.340, 
2.559-560, 2.610 

Nyakanga, 5.442 

Nyala, 5.165 

Nyalutanga, 5.442 

Nyerere, Julius, 2.397, 2.426 

Nyi Aciah movement, 6.72 

Nzegwu, Nkiry, 5.172 


O’Brien, Joanne, 4.360 
Ocalan, Abdullah, 2.580 
O’Connor, R., 4.374 
Odhikar, 2.435 
O’Gorman, Camila, 5.421 
Oguz Khan, 2.349, 2.350 
Oh, Richard, 5.415 
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Ohio, 2.714, 2.722 
OIC (Organization of the Islamic Conference), 
2.266-2673 4.1973 5.321 
Oklahoma City, 2.754 
Okunna, Latifa, 2.47 
Olgag, Bilge, 5.39 
Oliver-Smith, A., 4.396 
Olivero, L., 4.546 
Olmsted, J., 4.206, 4.258 
Oman, 1.192, 1.2133 5-177 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.342 
citizenship in, 2.25 
civil society in 
revolutionary movements, 2.657 
women NGOs, 4.61, 4.98 
contraception and abortion in, 3.212-213, 3.303 
elections in, 2.552 
female genital mutilation in, 3.129 
gender segregation in, 2.190 
gossip in, 2.211 
hijab and veiling in, 3.36 
hospitality in, 2.230 
human rights in, 2.270 
identities in, 2.749 
illegimate children in, 2.423 
landownership by women in, 4.361 
legal system in, 2.465 
marriage practices in, 6.81 
race and ethnicity in, 6.80 
slavery and bonded labor in, 6.243 
transvestism in, 3.419 
women’s labor in, 4.259 
Omar, Amatul Rahman, 5.260 
Omar, Hajiya Sa‘adiya, 2.329 
Omar, Mullah, 2.402 
Omar-Muhammad, Rayhana, 5.342 
Omarova, Gulshat, 5.33, 5.98, 5.432 
OMDH (Organisation marocaine des droits de 
homme), 6.168 
Omerbegovié, Nermina, 5.90 
Omran, Hala, 5.176 
On Being Muslim in India (videofilm), 5.366 
Oncel, Nazan, 5.12 
Onder-Ridder, Perihan, 5.11 
“One City, Many Cultures” (project, Capetown), 5.509 
Ong, Aihwa, 4.42 
Ontario Arbitration Act, 2.161 
Open Door I (Macedonia), 4.97 
Open Society Institute (OSI), 2.784; 6.167 
Open University (United States), 6.222, 6.223 
Opportunity International, 4.110 
Optional Protocol on the Rights of the Child on the Sale 
of Children, Child Prostitution and Child 
Pornography, 2.736 
Oral Literature in Africa (Finnegan), 5.450 
Oral, Zeynep, 5.181 
Orator (film, Razykov), 5.432 
Organization for the Defense of the Free Blacks in 
Yemen, 6.65 
Organization of Iranian People’s Fedaii Guerrillas, 
2.650 
Organization of Iranian Women, 2.650, 2.789 
Organization of the Islamic Conference see OIC 
Organization of Women of Macedonia (OWM), 4.97 
Orhan I (Ottoman Sultan), 2.3 50, 2.501 
Orhon, Orhan Seyfi, 5.481-482 
Orientalism (Said), 5.252, 5.466 
O’Riordan, Linda, 2.772 
Orter, Cihat, 5.464 
Osh State University, 2.784 
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Oshaev, K., 6.130 
Oshun Books, 5.179 
Osler, A., 4.322 
Oslo, 2.716-718 
Osman I (Ottoman Sultan), 2.349 
Osman, Nigar Hanim bt., 1.159 
Osmanl: Miidafaa-i Hukuk-u Nisvan Cemiyeti, 2.664 
Osner, Sean, 4.388 
Ossetia, 2.79, 2.512, 2.630, 2.634 
The Other Side of Silence (Butalia), 6.45 
Othman, Norani, 2.674 
Otin, Anbar, 5.478-479 
Otto-Sallies, Zulfah, 5.37, 5.38, 5.180 
Ottoman Children’s Protection Society, 3.85-86 
Ottoman Empire, 2.6, 2.10, 2.12I-123, 2.201-202, 
2.254-25 55 2-349-3 51, 2.379-3775 2.381-383, 
2.529-531, 2.692-694, 2.700-702 
abortion in, 3.168, 3.333 
actresses in, 5.141-142, 5.143, 5-545 
agricultural and land reforms in, 4.214 
childbirth and reproductive health in, 3.328-3 33 
children, rearing of, 3.84-85 
conversion to Islam in, 5.286, 5.296-297 
economy in, 6.176-179 
education in, 4.285-286, 4.308-309, 4.326, 
4.3 50-3 525 6.196, 6.200, 6.201 
European part of, 1.243 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.56-58 
gendered space in, 4.514-517, 4.545 
health in, 3.167-168, 3.176-177, 3.190-191 
mental, 3.273-274 
history of, 1.72-80 
Arab regions, 1.143-150 
humor in, §.437-438, 5.494 
industrial labor in, 4.177-178, 4.269 
language use of women in, 5.240-242 
legal system in, family law, 6.42-43 
literature in 
epics and legends, 5.443-444 
erotic, 5.417-419, 5-495 
poetry, 5.87-89, 5.240, 5.418-419, 5.456, 5.496 
premodern, 5.493-497 
women writers, 5.142, 5.240, §.241-242 
marriage in, 3.57, 3.259-260 
pastoralism in, 6.188-189 
proverbs and riddles in, 5.524-525 
saint shrines in, 5.227-228 
sexuality in, 3.386-387 
slavery in, 4.508-5 10 
sultans of, concubines, 1.23 
theater in, 5.141-143, 5.545-546 
visual arts in, 5.160-161, 5.551-552 
wagfs in §.3745 5.384-388, 5.398 
women in, 1.23, 1.153-162, 1.344 
composers, 5.6—8 
elite, 1.3.46 
preachers, 5.349 
and world markets, 4.268-271 
zakat in, §.393-395 
Ouardia, 2.577 
Ouedraogo, Idrissa, 5.435 
Ouirka Valley, 5.226 
Oujda, 2.765, 2.768 
Our Generation, 2.578 
“Our Women” (poem, Nazim Hikmet), 5.482 
Ousmane Sembene, 5.35, 5-36, 5-433-4355 5-454 
Outpost in Morocco (film), 2.758 
Ovadia, Stella, 2.56 
Owomoyela, Oyekam, 5.94 
Oxfam, 4.168 


Oya Girisim Grubu (Oya Enterprise Group, Turkey), 


5-399 
Ozak, Muzaffer, 2.770-771 
Ozbek Khan, 5.202 
Ozbudun, S., 6.235 
Ozdil, Sidika, 5.11 
Ozelsel, Michaela, 2.769 
Ozgiir Kadin (magazine), 2.580 
Oztiirk, Yasar Nuri, 5.264 


P3M, 2.603 
Pacholcyk, J.M., 5.58-59 
Pacific region, 2.89-93, 2.3 51-353, 2-423-424, 2.747 
conversion to Islam in, 6.270 
religion in, 6.88 
religious education in, 6.226-227 
women’s movement in, 6.87 
Pada Sebuah Kapal (On the ship, Dini), 5.414 
Padmanabhan, Manjula, 5.145 
Pagad (Group against Gangsterism and Drugs, South 
Africa), 5.508-509 
Pahlavi, Ashraf, 2.589, 2.789 
Pahlavi, Shams, 2.589 
Pahlavis see also Muhammad Riza Shah; Riza Shah 
Pahlavi, 2.36, 2.134, 2.362-363, 2.468, 2.589, 2.639, 
2.707 
Paikan, Suraya, 2.41 
Pakistan, 2.123 
advertising and marketing in, 4.120, 4.121 
Afghan refugees in, 2.40, 2.213, 2.582; 4.160, 4.168, 
4-451, 4.464, 4.4763 6.236 
Benazir Bhutto government in, 2.52, 2.148 
children in 
labor of, 4.140-141 
mortality rates, 1.415 
civil society in, 2.38 
feminist movement, 2.593 
Islamist movement, 1.402; 2.53, 2.326, 2.609-611 
NGOS, 4.105; 5.397 
peace movement, 2.628 
religious associations, 2.709, 2.717 
women’s organizations and networks, 2.53, 2.536, 
2.548 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213, 3.298, 
3308-309, 3.322, 3.334 
dance in, 5.49 
democracy in, 2.90, 2.91 
demographic developments in, 1.323, 1.324, 1.413 
dowries in, 2.124, 2.341, 2.471 
drug abuse in, 6.116 
education in, 2.240, 2.520; 6.218-219 
religious, for women, 2.532 
ethnography in, 1.256 
families in, 2.143 
family planning and population policies in, 3.297-298 
fertility rates in, 3.322 
GEMs in, 2.92 
gift economy in, 2.53 4-535 
health in 
mental health, 3.277 
public health, 3.144-145, 3.170-171 
women, I.417; 3.169-170 
history of, 1.277-279 
honor crimes in, 2.217, 2.342, 2.4353 3-463-464 
households in, 2.257 
human rights in, 2.435 
freedom of expression, 2.179, 2.180 
women’s rights, 2.124, 2.377 
identity politics in, 2.286, 2.287 
industrial labor in, 4.178, 4.179, 4.180 
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Islamization in, 2.286, 2.675; 4.120, 4.196 
landownership by women in, 4.361 
languages in, 1.183 
legal system in, 2.108, 2.378, 2.433, 2.471 
constitution, 2.82-83 
criminal law, 2.400, 2.407, 2.407-409 
customary law, 2.435 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.107, 2.341 
family law, 2.53, 2.124-125, 2.287, 2.304, 2.340, 
2.378, 2.470-471, 2.5935 2.729 
inheritance laws, 2.304 
Islamic law, 2.53, 2.287, 2.288, 2.342, 2.343, 
2.378, 2.4345 2-434-43 5, 2-435, 2-471, 2.609, 
2.628, 2.703 
implementation of Shari'a, 6.17 
marriage in, 2.340, 2.3425 3.261 
migration in and from, 4.483, 4.484 
modesty in, 2.504 
Mohajirs in, 2.546, 2.547 
motherhood in, 2.514 
music in, 5.10, 5.59 
political activism by women in, 4.48 
political participation of women in, 2.61, 2.559-560 
polygamy in, 2.340 
purdah in, 2.686 
rape in, 2.435, 2.699-700, 2.702, 2.703, 2.704, 
2.738, 2.739 
reproduction in, sex selective practices, 2.297 
secularism in, 2.728-730 
sexual behavior in, 3.387-388 
theater in, 5.145 
tourism in, 6.258, 6.259 
visual arts in, 5.163 
wagfs in, 5.390 
water supply in, 6.228 
women preachers in, 5.344 
women writers in, 1.282, 1.408 
women’s gatherings in, 2.531 
women’s remembrances in, 5.122 
youth population in, 3.80 
Pakistan India People’s Forum for Peace and 
Democracy, 2.628 
Pakubuwana, Ratu, 1.55-58, 1.407; 3.241, 3.242 
Pal, Anuradha, 5.11 
Palace of Youth (Iran), 2.792 
Palestine see also Israel, 2.320-321, 2.65 5-657 
Ashkenazi Jewish immigration to, 6.9—10 
beauty in, feminine, 3.37-39 
childbirth in 
medicalized, 3.342 
Ottoman practices, 3.33 1-332 
civil society in 
feminism, 2.585 
Islamist movement, 1.312 
NGOs, 4.100, 4.101, 4.378 
consumer boycotts, 4.148 
criminal law in, 2.403 
domestic labor in, 4.220 
education in, 4.281, 4.282, 4.324, 4.325 
curricula, 6.208-211 
environmental problems in, 4.369-372, 4.382 
female space in, 4.532 
fertility rates in, 3.288 
films in, 5.431 
intifada in, 2.642-644, 2.656-657 
labor participation of women in, 4.206 
legal studies in, 1.374-375 
liberation struggle in, women’s role, 1.346 
linguistics in, 1.379 
marriage in, 3.57 


mental health, 3.269 
Mizrahi (Arab Jewish) women in, 6.9—-10, 6.11-13 
modern history of, 1.217-220 
nationalism in, 3.81 
oral history in, 1.392 
refugees from, 4.443-444, 4.460, 4.487, 4.488, 4.489 
sex education in, 3.143 
storytelling in, 5.126, 5.127 
theater in, 5.152 
women’s remembrances in, 5.116-118 
women’s sports in, 3.440-441 
Palestinian Theatre in Motion, 5.152 
Palestinian-American Women’s Association, 2.715 
PanAfrican Cultural Festival, 2.577 
Panahi, Ja‘far, 1.252 
Pandor, Naledi, 2.578 
Pangkor Treaty, 2.27, 2.67 
Pankisi Gorge, 2.512 
Panos Institute, 6.259 
Pansuri, Hamzah, 1.53-54 
Papanek, H., 4.48 
Papazyan, Arusyak, 5.142, 5.150 
Papua New Guinea, 2.63, 2.65, 2.90, 2.92-93, 2.7473 
6.73, 6.227 
parandzha, 2.19 
Parawangsa, Khofifah Indar, 5.510 
Pari Khan Khanum (Safavid Princess), 1.87-88 
Paris, 2.576, 2.582 
Parks, Fanny, 5.471 
Parlar, S., 6.117 
Parlika, Suraya, 2.41 
The Parricide (Qazbegi), 6.130 
Parry, Milman, 5.50 
Pars, Melahat, 5.12 
Parsa, Farrukhri, 2.566, 2.6815; 4.305 
PARSA (Physiotherapy and Rehabilitation Support for 
Afghanistan), 4.93 
Parsiptr, Shahrnish, 5.21, 5.424 
Parti de l’avant-garde socialiste (PAGS), 2.558 
Parti Islam SeMalaysia (PAS), 2.27-28, 2.395 
Parti socialiste destourien (PSD) (Tunisia), 2.557 
Partiya Karkerén Kurdistan see PKK 
Party for Democratic Action (SDA, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina), 2.553-554 
Party of Iranian Women, 2.789 
Party Islam (Malaysia), 3.371 
Parvin, Abida, 2.768; 5.10, 5.59, 5-76, 5-190, 
5-193 
Parwan, 2.402 
Pasa, Ahmet Vefik, 5.142 
Pasai, 2.25, 2.331 
Pasié, Mubera, 5.90 
Patani, 2.26 
Paté, Kadidia, 5.35 
Patna, 2.621 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK), 2.364, 2.575 
Patriotic Women (magazine) (Iran), 2.589 
Patriotic Women’s League (Iran), 2.556 
Pavlova, Anna, 5.462 
Payam-i Hajar (magazine), 2.605 
Payam-i-Zan (magazine), 2.40, 2.582 
Pazartesi (journal), 2.56 
Pazhwak, Parwin, 5.16 
Pazira, Nilofer, 5.105 
Peace and Development Network (Kenya), 2.549 
Peace Mothers Initiative, 2.629 
Peace Partisans, 2.653 
Peirce, Lesley, 4.24 
Peletz, M.G., 4.88 
Pélissot, Felisberto, 5.421 
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Pemberdayaan Hak-hak Kesehatan Reproduksi 
Perempuan (Empowering Reproductive Rights of 
Women), 6.96 

Pendidikan Pemilih bagi Perempuan (Voter Education 
for Women Program), 6.97 

Pendname (Giwvahi), 5.495 

The Penelopes of my Homeland (poem, Hardi), 4.465 

PENGON (Palestinian Environmental NGOs Network), 
4.378 

The Penguin Book of Modern African Poetry (Moore & 
Beier), 5.94 

People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA), 
2.165, 2.285, 2.336, 2.551, 2.568, 2.651, 2.707, 
2.788 

People’s Front for Democracy and Justice (PFDJ) 
(Eritrea), 2.660, 2.661 

People’s Liberation Front (EPLF, Eritrea), 2.487, 
2.659 

People’s Mujahidin Organization of Iran, 2.650 

People’s Resistance Forces (Iraq), 2.652 

People’s Voice of Malaysia, 2.673 

PERGAS (Singapore Islamic Scholars and Religious 
Teachers Association), 6.224, 6.225 

Perl, P.M., 4.421 

Permanent Arab Court to Resist Violence Against 
Women, 2.23, 2.112 

Perrysburg, 2.714 

Persepolis (Sartrapi), 5.548 

Persia see also Iran 
culture of, 1.86 

influences on Islam, 1.3, 1.33, I-419-420 
hijab and veiling in, 1.33, 1.425 
poetry in, 1.42, 1.43, 1.44-47 
Qajar period in, 1.169-173 
Safavid era in, 1.86-93, 1.170, 1.432 
Seljukids in, 1.26 
traders from, 1.59, I.120 
visual arts in, 1.92-93, 1.318 

Persian Letters (Montesquieu), 5.469 

Persis, 2.602 

Persistri, 2.602 

Persson, Nahid, 4.265; 5.113 

Perth, 2.133 

Pesantren Diniyah Putri Padang Panjang (Indonesia), 
6.223 

Peshawar, 2.124; 5.59 

Peteet, J., 5.117, 5.285 

Petersberg, 2.82 

Petersen, K., 4.432 

Petrossiants, A., 5.67 

Pforzheim, Fatih Mosque in, 6.256 

Philadelphia, 2.771 

Philippines, 2.27, 2.90-93, 2.323, 2.3 51-353, 
2.378-3 80, 2.393, 2.685, 2.746; 6.60 
abortion in, 3.196 
Christianity in, 1.139; 6.88 
gender roles and development in, 4.88-89 
Islam in, 1.57-58, 1.406 
legal system in, Muslim personal law, 2.379 
maternal mortality in, 3.316 
migrant workers from, 3.243 

domestic workers, 4.221, 4.227, 4.43 6-437 
Muslims in, 1.228-229, 1.2333 4.88 
women, 1.354 
NGOs in, 4.228 
population and health statistics in, 3.192-195 
religious education in, 6.225 
reproductive rights in, 3.195-196 
slavery in, 4.504 
Sufi love poetry in, 3.241-242 
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transvestism in, 3.419-420 
women’s inheritance rights in, 4.361 

PIKER (Pusat Informasi Kesehata Reproduksi, Center 
for Healthy Reproduction), 6.96-97 

Pinchot, Gifford, 4.359 

Pinjar (The Skeleton, film, Dwivedi), 6.46 

Pink Triangle, 2.352 

Pir-i Bani-yi Pars, 2.803 

Pir-i Hrisht, 2.803 

Pir-i Naraki, 2.803 

Pir-i Naristana, 2.803 

Pir-i Sabz, 2.803 

Pirsomani (Georgian painter), 5.157 

Pirzad, Zawya, 5.22 

PKI see Communist Party (Indonesia) 

PKK (Organization for Family Welfare, Indonesia), 
2.132, 2.244; 4.87 

PKK (Partiya Karkerén Kurdistan, Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party), 2.184, 2.361, 2.541, 2.545, 2.580, 2.629, 
2.6953 4.408, 4.409 

Plang, Bai Matabay, 2.323 

Playboy Magazine, in Indonesia, 5.512 

Please Come Home (film), 2.757 

PLO (Palestinian Liberation Organization), 2.320, 
2.7253 5-117 

Pluvier, J.M., 6.68 

Poland, 2.490 

Policy on Refugee Women (UNHCR), 4.460, 4.461 

The Politics of Piety (Mahmood), 4.549 

Politkovskaia, Anna, 6.37 

Polytechnic Institute for Women (Bangladesh), 6.217 

Pomaks, 2.554 

Pommerol, Jean, 5.472 

Ponder, H.W., 5.471 

Pontecorvo, Gillo, 5.453, 5.505 

Popper, Karl, 3.366 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Occupied Arab 
Gulf, 2.658 

Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP), 
2.320 

Porokhane (Senegal), 5.333-334, 5-3343 6.95 

Portugal, 2.62 

Positive Muslims (South Africa), 3.161, 3.2993 5.179 

Post Gibran (Akash), 5.24 

PPP (Pakistan People’s Party), 2.559 

Pramoedya Ananta Toer, 6.62 

Pranamis, 2.339 

Pratt, Mary Louise, 5.466, 5.470 

Preep Trust, 2.54 

Présence musulmane, 2.718-719 

Princess (Sasson), 5.238 

Princess of the Nile (film), 2.758 

Princess Tam Tam (film), 2.758 

Principles on Housing and Property Restitution for 
Refugees and Displaced Persons (United Nations), 
4-411 

Pritchett, F., 5.501 

Priyadarshini, Firdousi, 5.122 

Progressive Women’s Association (Turkey), 2.665 

Prostitution behind the Veil (Persson), 4.265 

Protocol (film), 2.757 

Provence, 1.14, 1.101, 1.112, 1.211 

Public Administration Academy (Azerbaijan), 2.784 

Pukhraj, Malika, 5.75 

Pulat (Bulat), 1.84 

Punjab, 2.124, 2.240, 2.257, 2.303-304, 2.340, 2.342, 
2.412, 2.9345 2.5355 2-546, 2.645, 2.729, 2.7435 
2.768, 2.7733 5-58, 5-498, 5.499 

Puranas, 2.644 

Purdah and the Status of Women (Mawdidi), 5.261 
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Purdue University, 2.784 

Purple Roof Women’s Shelter Foundation, 2.56 
Parichista, 2.803 

Puspo Wardoyo, 5.510 

Putin, Vladimir, 6.52 


Q-News (magazine), 5.183, 5.184 

Qabbani, Nizar, 5.476-477 

Qaboos bin Said al-Bu Sadi (Sultan of Oman), 2.658; 
6.243 

Qdabuisnadma (Kay Kaus), 5.206 

Qaddafi, Mu‘amar, 2.348 

al-Qadiri, Muhammad b. al-Tayyib, 1.164 

Qadiri, Humayra, 5.16 

Qadira, Zahiyya, 1.397 

Qafgazi, Sawna, 5.140 

al-Qa‘ida, 2.607 

Qajar Dynasty, 1.92, 1.169-173, 1.250, I.317 

Qajar, Muhammad Shah, 2.524 

Qamar al-Saltanah, 5.140 

Oambiz (poetic drama, Shawqi), 5.138 

Qan, Chinggis, 1.60 

Qaniin al-usra (Algeria), 2.4 

al-Qanin fi-al tibb (Canon of medicine, Ibn Sina), 5.486 

al-Qaradawi, Yusuf, 2.320 

Qarawiyin University (Fez), 4.314 

al-Qardahi, Sulayman, 5.137, 5.544 

Qashqais, 2.178, 2.571 

Qasim, ‘Abd al-Karim, 2.653 

Qasr prison, 2.432, 2.566 

al-Qass, Sallama, 1.33 

al-Qassam, ‘Izz al-Din, 2.320 

Qatada, 5.532 

al-Qatan, Najwa, 5.285 

Qatar, 1.192, 1.213, 1.215; 2.23, 2.24-25, 2.71, 2.270, 
2.404, 2.465, 2.5 51-5525 3.213, 3.284, 3.303, 3.3425 
5-176 

al-Qayrawani, Ibn Abi Zayd, 4.507 

Qays, Thabit ibn, 2.109 

Qaytm, Tirpakay, 5.16 

Qazbegi, Aleksandre, 6.130 

Qazvin, 2.15, 2.566 

QCERD (AI Qattan Centre for Educational Research 
and Development), 6.210-211 

al-Qilai, Nazhin bt., 1.11, 1.43, 1.49 

Qing dynasty, 1.120, 1.122, I.126-130 

Qirk Qiz (story), 6.13 8-139 

Qisas al-anbiyd (Stories of the prophets), 5.216, 5.217 

Qizil Hisar prison, 2.566 

Qizilbash Turkmen rebellion, 2.623 

Qom, 2.178, 2.325 
madrasas in, 5.344 

Qubaysiyya (Syria), 5.336 

Quchanis, 2.481 

Quddis, 2.15 

Qudsiyya Begum (Ruler of Bhopal), 5.389 

al-Qudiri, Ahmad b. Muhammad, 5.531 

Quebec, 2.102, 2.554, 2.754 

Quetta, 2.325, 2.582 

The Quilt (short story), 2.194 

Qurabiyya school (Cairo), 2.67 

Quran Memorization Institute (Brunei), 6.224 

Quran and Woman (Wadud), 4.421; 5.316 

Quraysh, 1.4, 1.6 

al-Qurdubiyya, Muhja, 1.49 

Qurrat al-‘Ayn, Tahirah, 1.169, 1.172-173; 2.15-16, 
2.432, 2.481, 2.566, 2.639; 5.17, 5.86 

al-Qurtubi, Muhammad b. Ahmad, 5.268, 5.310, 
5.3539 5-530 

al-Qurtubiyya, ‘A’isha bt. Ahmad, 1.10 
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al-Qushayri, Abi al-Qasim, 1.33; 2.7713 5.541 

Out al-qulub (al-Makki), 5.536 

Qutadghu Bilig, 4.333 

Qutb, Sayyid, 2.290, 2.319, 2.321, 2.606; 3.3543 5.212, 
5-316 

Qutb Shah, Muhammad Quli, 5.499 

Quzdari, Rabi‘a, 4.332 


Rabat, 2.576, 2.585, 2.6553 4.1 

Rabbani, Burhanuddin, 2.567 

Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya (Rabi‘a of Basra), 1.33, 1.46, 
1.425, 1.428, 1.4333 2.766, 2.769; 4.490; 5.190, 
§.227-228, 5.336, 5.542 

Rabi‘a bt. Ka‘b Qizdari Balkhi, 5.84-85 

Rabitat al-Nisa’ al-Stdaniyyat, 2.585 

Rabiya Kadir, 1.130 

Radfan uprising, 2.657 

Radhika Sanwanam (Appeasing Radha, music, 
Muddupalani), 5.8 

Radio Afghanistan, 5.4, 5.42, 5-457 

Radiyya, 1.11 

RAED (Arab Network for Environment and 
Development), 4.377, 4.379 

Rafat, Humayra, 5.16 

Raffo, Heather, 5.151 

Rag Darpan (music treatise, Faqir Allah), 5.8, 5.461 

RAHI, 2.738 

Rahim, Yati, 5.106 

Rahima (Center for Training and Information on Islam 
and Women’s Rights Issues), 2.323, 2.603, 2.675 

Rahimboyeva, Qutlibeka, 5.82 

Rahman, Fazlur, 5.261, 5.316 

Rahman, Sheikh Mujibur, 2.405 

Rahmani, Maga, 5.15 

Al-Raida (journal), 5.412 

Rais, Zhor, 5.160 

Raja Dangdut (King of Dangdut, film), 5.99, 5.99-100 

Rajasthan, 2.108, 2.216, 2.240-241, 2.339 

Rajim (Damned, short story, Mahbub), 5.15 

Rakitin, Yuri, 5.146 

Ramadan, Tariq, 2.733; 6.132 

Ramayana, 2.6443 5.446 

Rani of Jhansi, 1.177; 2.591 

Rania (Queen of Jordan), 3.372-374; 4 

al-Raniri, Nur al-Din, 1.54, 1.56 

Raquette, Gustaf, 3.5 5-56 

Ras al-Khaymah, 2.465 

Rasad, 1.16-17 

Rashaida, 2.689 

Rashid, Abdulla, 5.72 

Rashid Begum, Sa‘diyya, 5.390 

Rashid, Fatma, 6.267 

al-Rashid, Harun (Caliph), 1.14, 1.443 4.545 

Rassemblement pour la culture et le développement 
(RCD), 2.558, 2.576-577 

Rastakhiz Party, 2.556 

Rasuleva, Mavjuda, 4.295 

Ratibzad, Anahita, 2.788 

Ratu Sunda movement see Nyi Aciah movement 

Rauf, Mehmed, 5.419 

Ravanipur, Muniri, 5.21 

RAWA (Revolutionary Association of the Women 
of Afghanistan), 2.40, 2.285, 2.325, 2.479, 2.567, 
2.582, 2.651, 2.788; 4.93, 4.168; 5.77; 6.26 

Rawalpindi, 2.124 

al-Rawd al-atir fi nuzhat al-khatir (The perfumed 
garden for the delight of the heart, al-Nafzawi), 
5.485 

Rawd al-qirtds, 4.335 

RAWI (Radius of Arab Women Writers Inc.), 5.26 
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al-Ra’y (newspaper), 2.8 

Raynal, Pierre, 5.504 

Raza, Nahid, 5.163 

Razavi, S., 4.212 

al-Razi, Abi Bakr, 1.399; 3.138, 3.314, 3-405-406 

al-Razi, Fakhr al-Din, 5.268, 5.404, 5.530, 5.531 

al-Razi, Ibn Abi Hatim, 1.29 

Razia (Radiyya) Sultana, 5.207 

al-Raziq, Ahmad ‘Abd, 4.545 

Razykov, Yusup, 5.432-433 

Reading Lolita in Tehran (Nafisi), 5.24 

Recaizade Mahmut Ekrem, 5.546 

Red Crescent Societies, 4.461 

Red Cross, 3.353 

Red Flowers (theater group), 5.149 

Reftar Kalfa, 5.7 

Regional Bureau for Europe, 2.629 

Regional Network (USA), 4.66-67 

Reid, A., 5.302 

Reid, Ela, 2.627 

Reiss, W., 6.209 

The Religion of Java (Geertz), 4.43 

Religions of the World and Ecology (conferences), 4.360 

Rembau, 2.332 

Remitti, Cheikha, 5.194 

Repression, Resistance and Women in Afghanistan 
(Emadi), 6.152 

Republican Brothers Party (Sudan), 2.2783; 5.347 

Republican Peoples Party (Turkey), 2.564 

Republika (newspaper), 5.513 

Research, Action and Information Network for the 
Bodily Integrity of Women (Rainbow), 2.279-280 

Réseau islam et population, 2.612 

Réseau Siggil Jiggeen, 2.595 

Resh, N., 6.208 

Reshma, 5.9-10 

La Retour d’un aventurier (film, Alassane), 5.35 

Return of Chandu (film), 2.758 

Revival Party (Iran), 2.556 

Revolt of Banten (1888, Indonesia), 6.72 

Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan see RAWA 

Reza Shah Pahlavi (Shah of Iran, 1925-1941) see Riza 
Shah Pahlavi 

Riau sultanate, 2.26; 5.445 

Richmond, 2.714 

Ricks, T.M., 6.243 

Rida, Rashid, 5.529 

Rif‘at, Alifa, 5.19 

The Right Hand of a Great Master (Gamsaxurdia), 
5-423 

al-Ribdna (magazine), 6.267 

Riimaybe, 2.330 

al-Rimawi, Amina, 2.668 

Rio+10, 2.672 

Risdla (al-Qayrawani), 4.507 

al-Risdla (al-Qushayri), 5.541 

Rittersberger-Tilic, H., 4.230 

Riwaj-i-am, 2.303 

Riwan ou le chemin de sable (Riwan, or the sandy 
track, Mbaye Biléoma), 5.27 

Riyadh, 2.269 

Riza Shah Pahlavi (Shah of Iran, 1925-1941), 2.94, 
2.134, 2.177-178, 2.362, 2.392, 2.432, 2.481, 2.496, 
2.518, 2.521, 2.524, 2.572, 2.589, 2.707, 2.7273 
4:304-305, 4.3135 5-73, 5-211, 5.256, 5.383 

Rizk, Amina, 5.138 

Rizvanbegovié, Habiba Stoéevié, 2.761 

The Road Home (Bersanova), 6.37 

Roald, A.S., 5.307 
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Roar (play, Shamieh), 5.151 

Roberts, Janet, 6.167 

Robertson-Smith, w., 5.196 

Robinson, B.W., 5.455 

Robinson, Kathryn, 6.68 

Roded, Ruth, 5.316, 5.541 

Rokeya, Begum Sakhawat Husain see Hossain, Rokeya 
Sakhawat 

Roma, 2.554, 2.735 

Romania, 4.110 

Rooz (magazine), 2.41 

Rosas, Juan Manuel de, 5.421 

Roshangaran, 2.790 

Rote Island, 2.420 

Rothfield, Otto, 5.462 

Rothschild, Baron Edmund de, 6.10 

Roxalena see Hiirrem Haseki Sultan 

Roy, Ram Mohan, 2.626 

Royer, Alphonse, 5.473 

Roza (journal), 2.57, 2.362, 2.580 

RTC (Religious Teachers College, Brunei), 6.224 

Ruba@i (poems, Fansuri), 5.446 

Rubeiz, Janine, 5.154 

Ridaki, 5.84, 5.85 

Ruggles, D. Fairchild, 5.549 

Rugova, Ibrahim, 2.5 54 

Rukayat-begim, 1.84 

Rum, 2.350 

al-Rumaykiyya, I‘timad, 1.11 

Rumi, Mawlana Jalal al-Din, 2.713; 5.202, 5.229, 
5-371 5-45.45 5+5365 5-537s 5-5385 5-539 

Rummana, Husain, 5.548 

Rushdi, Fatima, 5.30, 5.137, 5-138 

Rushdie, Salman, 2.7, 2.95, 2.171, 2.559 

Russia see also Soviet Union (USSR), 1.25, 1.116-118, 
1.133, 1.260 
colonization of Central Asia, 6.39 
human rights violations in, 6.28 
military in, 6.52 

war crimes committed in Chechnya, 6.82-83 

Russian Federation, 2.50, 2.79, 2.252, 2.372, 2.416, 
2.6293 3.190, 3.222, 3.289, 3.292 

Rustaveli, Shota, 6.130 

Ruswa, Mirza Muhammad Hadi, 5.462 

Ruthven, Malise, 5.315 

Rwala, 2.422 

Rwanda, 2.127, 2.437, 2.488 

Rymbaeva, Roza, 5.97 

Ryoko, Nishii, 6.272 

Ryzova, Lucie, 4.147 


S: A Novel about the Balkans (Drakulié), 5.426 

Saad, Siti Binti, 5.109, 5.148 

al-Saadi, Rawdha, 3.99 

Saadia (film), 2.757 

Saanei, Yusef, 2.174 

Sabah, 2.243 

al-Sabah, Su‘ad, 5.78 

Sabana, Vuslat Dogan, 5.182 

Sabbah, Fatna, 5.411 

al-Sabbir, ‘Abd, 5.544 

SABC (South African Broadcasting Corporation), 
5.179-180 

Sabiri, Pari, 5.141 

Sabra and Shatila massacre, 2.643 

Sabri, Giizide, 5.533 

Sabuncuoglu, Serefeddin, 3.167, 3.177 

Sabz, Bant-yi Khadim-i Pir-i, 2.803 

Sachedina, Abdulaziz, 5.315 

Sadat, Anwar, 1.204-2053 2.464 
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Sadat, Nilab, 6.152 

al-Sa‘dawi, Nawl, 2.7, 2.9, 2.603; 3.2703 4.2653 
5-19, 5.198, 5.453 

al-Sadda, Huda, 5.19 

Sa‘di (Persian poet), 3.236; 5.206, 5.455, 5-485 

al-Sadigq, Ja‘far, 2.446, 2.448 

Sadiq, Maulana Muhammad, 5.294 

Sadiq, Rehana, 5.183 

Sadr, Behjat, 5.158 

al-Sadr, Misa, 2.321 

Sadri Krasniqi (case), 2.412 

al-Safadi, Khalil b. Aybak, 1.32-33, 1.421 

Safaliq, 1.61 

Safaraliyeva, Koykab, 5.65 

Safarova, Leyla, 6.263 

Safi, O., 5.535 

Safia Bibi (case), 2.434 

Safiatuddin (Sultana of Aceh), 6.67 

Safiya Hussaini (case), 2.594 

Safiye, Valide Sultan, 1.77; 5.385, 5.394 

Sahasrabuddhe, Veena, 5.10 

Sahat kula in Travnik (The Travnik clock tower, 
painting, Bijelic), 5.553 

Saheli, 2.704 

Sahin, Leyla, 5.92, 5.482 

Sahindal, Fadime, 2.365 

Sahir, Mustaqim, 2.292 

Sahruh, 2.349 

al-SaId, Amina, 5.19 

Said, Edward, 1.341, 1.347, 1.385, 1.394, 1.395, 
1.4293 5.252, 5.466, 5.505 

Said, Rasuna, 2.602, 2.603; 6.68 

Saiduzzafar, Hamida, 1.281 

St. Denis, Ruth, 5.462 

St. John, James Augustus, 5.69 

Sair Nigar Hanim, 2.530 

Sait Nursi community, 2.769 

Sajah (prophetess), 5.351 

Sajeda (company, Jordan), 4.148 

al-Sakakini, Khalil, 2.348 

Sakakini Riot, 2.690 

Sakartvelo, Deda, 6.92 

Sakarya Shaykh revolt, 2.623 

al-Sakhawi, 4.491, 4.5453 5.372 

Sakina, 5.229 

Sakshi, 2.738 

Salaam, Anbara, 4.3 

SALAAM (theater company), 5.152 

Salah, Su‘ad, 2.172 

Salama Women Foundation, 2.323 

al-Salem, Hidaya Sultan, 5.176 

al-Salih ‘Ayyab (‘Ayyabid Sultan), 1.16 

Salih, Saniyya, 5.78 

Salim, Jawad, 2.524, 2.652 

Salim, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Majid, 3.215, 3.357 

Salim, Teyseer Abdelgadir, 5.167 

Salmin, Khadija Said, 5.185 

Salonica, 4.177, 4.268 

Salt and Safron (Shamsie), 5.25 

al-Saltanah, Muzayyan, 2.135 

al-Saltanah, Taj, 1.169-170; 5.6 

Saltzkname (Ottoman legend), 5.444 

Samakoy, 4.178 

Saman (Utami), 5.101, 5.414 

Samar, Sima, 2.7, 2.41, 2.95 

Samarkand, 2.4173 4.162, 4.292, 4.3333 5-325-326 

al-Samargandi, Abi al-Layth, 5.529 

Sami, Ali, 5.552 

Sami, Semseddin, 2.779-7803 3.234, 3.355 

Saminazhad, Ruhangiz, 5.34 


Sammalito Nari Samaj, 2.54 
al-Samman, Ghada, 3.230; 5.18 
Samos island, 2.701 
Samra (journal), 5.176 
San Cristdbal de las Casas, 5.292 
San Francisco, 2.771, 2.796 
San Jose, 2.292 
Sana‘a, 2.229-230 
Sana, 5.538 
Sanankoua, B., 4.55 
Sanayi-i Nefise Melba i Alisi (School of Fine Arts, 
Turkey), 5.168 
Sehescosli: Mediha Sen, 5.12, 5.464 
Sanderson, John, 4.517 
Sandukht, 2.10 
Sandys, G., 5.470 
Sanga, Edda, 5.186 
Sangare, Oumou, 5.194 
Sangeet Natak Akademis (India), 5.144 
Sangh Parivar, 2.628 
Sanjar (Seljuk Sultan), 1.44; 5.201 
Santa Barbara (soap opera), 2.499 
Santoso, Maria Ulfah, 2.80 
al-Saniisi, 5.340 
Sara (Sarah), 5.216, 5.217, 5.351 
Sara Sultan Khanim, 5.383 
Sarajevo, 2.370, 2.761; 4.50 
Sarajli¢é, Nafija, 5.90 
Saray Malik Khanum see Bibi Khanum 
Sarekat Islam, 2.26 
Sarekat Rakyat, 2.649 
Sarki Maiduwa (case), 2.223-224 
Sarraounia (film, Hondo), 5.435 
Sartika, Dewi, 2.602, 2.636 
Sarts, 2.498 
Sasa, Ayse, 2.769 
Sasanian Empire, 5.204, 5.205 
Sasson, Jean, 5.238 
The Satanic Verses (Rushdie), 2.171 
Sathyu, M.S., 6.46 
Satrapi, Marjane, 5.130, 5.548 
Saturday Mothers (Cumartesi Anneleri, Turkey), 2.57, 
2.362, 2.5453 4.65-66 
Saubin, Béatrice, 2.430-431 
Saudi Arabia, 4.98, 4.147 
banking sector in 
Islamic banking, 4.197; 6.193 
women’s banks, 6.194-195 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.342 
contraception and abortion in, 2.404; 3.213, 3.322 
dancing in, 5.13 
domestic workers in, 4.223 
dress and adornment in, 3.3 5-36 
education in, 4.312 
schools for girls, 1.215 
elite women in, 2.189 
fatwas in, 2.172 
female genital mutilation in, 3.131 
fertility rates in, 3.322 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.52-54 
foreign military personnel in, 2.492 
gender segregation in, 4.534 
health in, women’s, 3.283-284 
historical research in, 1.346 
human rights in, 2.25, 2.270 
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Schuon, Fritjof, 2.772 
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Sebbar, Leila, 5.23 
Second New Movement (poetry), 5.481, 5.482 
Secondhand Lions (film), 2.758 
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Seddiqi, Suhaila, 2.41 
Sedira, Zineb, 5.159, 5.548 
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peace movement, 2.550 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213, 3.347 
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reproductive health in, 3.349 
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spirit possession in, 3.436 
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women filmmakers in, 5.36 
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women’s activism in, 2.181 
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Serageldin, Samia, 5.25, 5.26 
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Shari‘at Allah, Hajji, 2.621 
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5-417 

al-Shawkani, Muhammad b. ‘Ali, 5.531 
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Shawra-yi ‘Ali-yi Jam‘iyat-i Zanan, 2.789 

al-Shaybani, Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad, 6.42 
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Shaykh, Shamima, 2.280 

Shaykha Wafa’, 2.769 
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Sherif, T., 4.433 

Sheriff, A., 6.243 

Shibrain, Ahmed Mohammed, 5.166 
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Women’s Movement, 2.547 
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2.71 
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Iran), 2.273 
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Society of Zoroastrians, 2.803 
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Somalia, 1.110, 1.187, 1.254; 2.76, 2.113, 2.126-127, 
2.245, 2.307, 2.504-505, 2.548-549, 2.562, 2.613, 
2.690, 2.7685 3.73, 3.213, 3.299, 3.4333 6.175 
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hospitality in, 6.24, 6.25 
migration from, 4.426, 4.480, 4.481 
women traders in, 4.216, 4.217 
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Song Dynasty, 1.60, 1.120 
Songhai, 2.330 
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Soong, Kua Kia, 2.673 
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Soray, Tiirkan, 5.39 
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South Africa, 3.161, 3.299, 3.347 
apartheid in, struggle against, 1.402 
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civil society in, 2.47, 2.48 
women’s groups and organizations, 1.293; 2.279; 
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youth movements, 2.280 
conversion to Islam in, 5.297-299 
domestic violence in, 2.126, 2.127 
female prisoners in, 2.438 
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women filmmakers, 5.37—-38 
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migration to, 4.479-482 
military in, 2.488 
women’s participation, 2.488 
Muslim population in, 1.186 
women, 2.577-579 
religious commemorations in, 5.361-365 
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trafficking of women to, 4.250 
women preachers in, 5.341-343 
women writers in, 5.179 
women’s remembrances in, 5.118-120 
South America 
conversion to Islam in, 5.299-301 
Muslim immigrants in, 4.422-424 
South Asia 
abortion in, 3.308-309 
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aging women in, 3.9-10 
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childbirth and reproductive health in, 3.33 3-335, 
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civil society in, 2.52-55 
feminist movement, 2.591-593 
millenarian movement, 2.620-622 
NGOs, 4.102-105, 4.140, 4.159 
peace movement, 2.626-628 
protest movements, 2.644-646 
women’s movements and networks, 2.5 31-5333 
4-31-32, 4.48 
class in, 2.37 
colonialism in, 1.100-109; 2.59-61 
cottage industries in, 4.156-159 
courtship, 3.95-96 
democracy in, 2.90 
diasporas from, 6.23 1-233 
disabled women in, 3.99-101 
domestic labor in, 4.224-226 
domestic violence in, 2.123-125 
drug abuse in, 6.115-116 
early Islam in, and position of women, 5.205-208 


education in, 4.32, 4.352-3 533; 6.198-200, 6.217-219 


environmental problems in, 6.228-230 
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magic and superstitions in, 3.22-23 
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legal system in, 2.393-396 
literature in 
legends and epics, 5.445-448, 5.490 
love and longing poetry, 3.241-243 
premodern Islamic, 5.490-493 
magic and superstitions in, 3.24-26 
marriage in, 3.5 8-61 
media in 
presence of women, 5.107 
representations of women, 5.509-514 
migration to and in, 4.42, 4.53, 4-435-437 
to North America, 1.192 
missionary activities in, 1.105 
modernization and Islam in, 3.371 
Muslim population in, 1.228 
patronage and clientage in, 2.538-540 
and pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.322 
political participation of women in, 6.87 
political science in, 1.404, 1.406, 1.407, 1.408, 1.410 
popular culture in, 5.105-108 
poverty in, 3.182-185 
religious education in, 6.223-226 
religious practices in, 5.276-279 
sectarianism in, 6.89 
slavery in, 4.504-506 
social hierarchies in, 2.745-748 
suicide in, 3.454-455 
transvestism and transexuals in, 3.41 1-420 
travel accounts of, 5.471 
Southeast Europe 
actresses in, 5.146 
cities in, 4.34-37, 4-49-51 
education in, 4.50-51, 4.326-329; 6.200-203 
folk singing in, 5.50-52 
human rights in, 6.29-30 
humor in, 5.43 8-439 
identity politics in, 6.32-34 
poetry in, 5.89-91, 5.424-425 
religious commemorations in, 5.367—3 69 
theater in, 5.145-147 
visual arts in, 5.552-554 
women’s remembrances in, 5.122-124 
writing in, 5.424-426 
Southeastern Development Project (Turkey), 4.78 
Soutien aux femmes d’Afghanistan, 2.582 
Soviet Union see also Russia, 1.133, 1.243, 1.245, 
1.257, 1.262-264 
abortion in, 3.289, 3.314 
breastfeeding in, 3.50 
censorship in, 5.81 
family law in, 6.40 
family planning in, 3.289 
gender equality in, 5.66 
health policies, 3.164 
marriage in, 3.5 5-56, 3.253 
nomadic life in, 3.82 
Sow Fall, Aminata, 5.27 
Sow, Fatou, 2.595 
“S$6z” (Word, poem, Kanik), 5.482 
SP (Solidaritas Perempuan), 6.69 
Spain see also Andalusia, 2.62, 2.151, 2.223, 2.316; 
4:3575 4-439 
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Spain, Muslim rule of, 1.359 
Spellberg, Denise, 2.34; 5.198 
Spanta armaiti see Ana Hit/Anahita 
SPLM/A (Sudan People’s Liberation Movement/Army), 
2.661 
Sport Association of Arab Women, 3.441 
Sprachman, P., 5.538 
Spry, W.J.J., 5.468 
Spurles, Kelly, 4.561 
Srebrenica, 2.632-633; 4.488 
Sredazburo’s, 2.634 
Sri Lanka, 3.170, 3.308 
child labor in, 4.140-141 
conflicts in, 2.546, 2.547 
cottage industries in, 4.157 
female prisoners in, 2.430 
GEMs in, 2.92 
Islamic law in, 2.378 
migration to Arab states, 4.205, 4.483, 4.484 
NGOs in, 4.105 
political participation of women in, 2.90 
women’s groups in, 2.548, 2.627, 2.628 
Sri Lankan Women’s NGO Forum, 4.105 
Srpska, 2.735 
Stegar, Winifred, 5.323 
Stephenson, Peta, 6.272 
Stern, Gertrude, 5.196 
Stewart, Elizabeth, 2.17 
Stockholm, 2.536 
Stoler, Ann, 5.472 
Stoller-Liss, Sahlav, 6.12 
Stone Mosque (Kashmir), 4.553 
Stop Violence Against Women, 6.28 
Stories about Natavan (Jafarzade), 5.17 
The Story of Hottentots Holland (Heap), 5.119 
Stowasser, Barbara, 5.196, 5.197, 5.253 
Strangways, Fox, 5.462 
Strategy Info Research Development (SIRD), 2.674 
Stree Sangharsh, 2.704 
StreetNet International, 4.193 
Struik (publishing company), 5.179 
Studio Misr, 5.30 
Su, Miikerrem Kamil, 5.533 
Suara Ibu Peduli, 2.637 
Suara Rakyat Malaysia (SUARAM), 2.673-674 
Sub-Saharan Africa see also East Africa; West Africa, 
1.315, 1.366 
abortion in, 3.200, 3.3 10-311 
aging women in, 3.11-12 
agricultural and land reforms in, 6.18 5-186 
child labor in, 4.142-144 
cities in, 4.6-9; 6.153-154 
civil society in, 2.47-49 
feminist movements, 2.594-595 
Islamist movements, 2.611-613 
NGOs, 6.169-170 
colonialism in, 2.74-77 
coming of age rituals in, 3.73-74 
diasporas from, 4.424-426 
displacements in, 4.400-401, 4.410-411, 4.447 
domestic space in, 6.245-246 
domestic violence in, 2.125-128 
domesticity in, 2.13 5-137 
education in, 4.142, 4.278-279, 4.287-288, 
4:336-3375 4-454-456 
religious, 6.49, 6.163 
environmental problems in, 4.372-374 
epics in, 5.450 
families in, 2.144-145 
family planning and population policies, 3.299-301 
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female body in, 3.40-43 
film industry in, 5.3 5-38, 5.433-435 
food preparation in, 6.110-111, 6.245 
foreign aid to, 6.173-175 
freedom of expression in, 2.181-182 
friendship in, 2.195-197 
funerary practices in, 3.124-127 
gender roles in, 6.47-48, 6.110, 6.111 
health in 
education, 3.147-149 
HIV/AIDS, 3.158-1613 6.174 
programs, 3.185—-188 
reproductive, 3.33 6-337; 3-347-349 
statistics and practices, 3.197-201 
hospitality in, 6.24 
households in, 2.24 5-247, 2.258-260 
informal sector in, 4.191-193 
Islam in, 1.186-190 
legal systems in, 2.396-398, 2.436-439 
constitutions, 2.84-86 
customary law, 2.424-426 
literacy in, 6.191 
marriage in, 3.63-66, 3.257-259 
memorization in, 6.49-50 
migration from and in, 4.7, 4.415-417, 4.425-426, 
4-479-482 
military in, women’s participation, 2.487-489 
Muslim women in, 1.28 5-293 
national symbols in, 2.525-527 
political participation of women in, 2.561-5 63 
politics and religion in, 6.48 
refugee camps in, 4.445-448, 4.455 
sex workers in, 4.247-251 
sexual behavior in, 3.389-392 
slavery in, 4.5 10-512 
spirit possession in, 3.43 1-437 
theater in, 5.147-149 
virginity in, 3.465-466 
women traders in, 4.216-217, 4.481 
women’s sports in, 3.444-447 
Subadio, Maria Ulfa, 6.68 
Submission (film, Theo van Gogh), 6.275 
The Subtle Ruse (anonymous), 5.557 
Sudan 
agricultural labor by women in, 6.48 
beauty in, feminine, 3.3 4-35 
child labor in, 4.143 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.342 
citizenship in, 2.22 
civil society in, 2.47-48 
feminist movement, 2.595 
Islamist movement, 2.562, 2.563 
revolutionary movements, 2.661-662 
women’s groups, 2.549 
civil war in, 4.373 
communist party in (SCP), 2.278, 2.661 
conflict in Darfur, 6.150 
contraception and abortion in, 3.199-200, 3.213 
credit in, 4.114-115 
dance in, 5.148 
displacement in see refugees in and from 
droughts and famine in, 4.400, 4.401 
education in, 4.287-288, 4.454-456; 6.204-205, 
6.211-212 
fatwas in, 2.172 
female genital mutilation in, 2.85; 3.130-131, 3.147— 
148, 3.336-337, 3.348, 3.466 
fertility rates in, 3.336 
health in 


care expenditures, 3.172 


HIV/AIDS, 3.201, 3.205 
maternal and infant mortality, 1.322; 3.199 
prenatal care, 3.200 
human rights in, 2.277-279 
women’s rights, 2.562 
infanticide in, 2.298-299 
informal settlements in, 4.18-20 
Islamization in, 2.85, 2.526 
legal system in, 2.381, 2.396, 2.397, 2.424, 2.425 
criminal law, 2.403, 2.404, 2.476 
family law, 2.425, 2.526 
marriage in, 3.54, 3.64 
military in, women’s participation, 2.487 
mourning rituals in, 3.127 
nation-building in, 2.525 
politics and religion in, 6.48 
proverbs in, 5.517-520 
racism in, 2.689-691 
refugees in and from, 4.401, 4.410, 4.447-448, 
4.466-468 
sexual harassment in, 3.377-379 
soldiers from, 1.17 
spirit possession rituals in, 2.76; 3.425, 3.433 
Sufism in, 2.614-615, 2.768 
theater in, 5.149 
virginity in, 3.466 
visual arts in, 5.164-167 
women preachers in, 5.346—-347 
women traders in, 4.217 
women’s sports in, 3.446-447 
Sudanese Women Artists Association, 5.167 
al-Suddi, 5.530 
Sufi Women (Nurbaksh), 5.541 
The Sufis, 2.773 
Sugarman, Jane, 5.190-191 
Suharto, Thojib N.J., 2.15 5-157, 2.244, 2.393, 
2.63 6-638, 2.648-649, 2.673-6743 5.501; 6.68-69 
Suheshti, Herlina Tien, 5.415 
Sahni, 2.327 
Sukarno, Ahmed (Bung), 2.26, 2.63 6-638, 2.648-649; 
6.62, 6.68 
Sukarnoputri, Megawati, 2.26, 2.91, 2.394, 2.6373 
5.101; 6.63, 6.73 
Siikiifezar (journal), 5.241 
al-Sulami, Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman, 2.766; 5.541, 5.542 
Sulami, Ibu, 6.62 
al-Sulami, Muhammad b. al-Husayn, 1.30-31, 1.45 
Sulawesi, 2.420; 3.343, 3-394-395, 3-411, 3-413-415, 
3-419; 6.67 
Sulayman (Safavid Shah of Iran), 5.73 
Suleiman, Najat, 4.428 
Suleri, Sara, 5.121 
Siileyman I (the Magnificent, Ottoman Sultan), 2.350, 
2.5023 4.5153 5-456, 5.496 
Siileymanlis, 2.716, 2.7173 5.349 
Sultan Fatimah, 2.26 
Sultan Haji Omar Ali Saifuddien Institute of Islamic 
Studies (Brunei), 6.224 
Sultan Husayn (Safavid Shah of Iran), 5.73 
Sultan Jahan Begum (Ruler of Bhopal), 2.60, 2.646; 
5.389 
Sultan, Khaled bin, 2.492 
Sultan Khanum, 5.5, 5.6 
Sultan Mehmed the Conqueror Foundation (Istanbul), 
5.395 
Sultan Mosque (Singapore), 4.228, 4.229 
Sultan al-Rim, 2.349 
Sultan-Bobo Shrine (Sultan Vais, Khorezm), 5.325 
Sultana, F., 6.229 
Sultana, Parveen, 5.76 
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Sultana, Raziyya, 2.326 
Sultana, Rokeya, 5.163 
Sultana’s Dream (Hossein/Hussain), 2.53; 5.121 
Sultania Girls School, 2.60 
Sultanova, 2.769 
Sumanovic, Sava, 5.553 
Sumar, Sabiha, 5.122 
Sumatra, 2.25, 2.26, 2.331-332, 2.352, 2.420, 2.431, 
2.602, 2.636, 2.637, 2.648, 2.7453 3.24-26, 3.343, 
3-371, 3-415-416; 6.73 
Samki Party, 2.556 
Summar, Sima, 4.85 
Sumrayn, Raja, 5.79 
Sun‘ Allah, Mufti, 2.501-502 
Siinbiilzade Vehbi, 5.496 
Sunda, 2.745 
Sundari, Jayshankar, 5.144 
Sungai Selangor Dam project, 2.674 
Sunindyo, Saraswati, 5.99 
Sunjata Keita (Ruler of Mali) epic, 5.450, 5.451 
Sunlight on a Broken Column (Hosain), 6.45-46 
Supernova (Lestari), 5.101, 5.414 
SUPKEM (Supreme Council of Kenya Muslims), 2.47 
Supreme Muslim Council, 6.197 
Surabaya, 2.709 
Siireya, Cemal, 5.482 
Surraya (Queen of Afghanistan), 2.135, 2.582, 2.707, 
2.788 
Surtr, Rajab ‘Ali, 3.239 
Suritsh, ‘Abd al-Karim, 2.94 
Suryakusuma, Julia, 5.100 
Siis (journal), 2.664 
Susanto, Budi, 5.512 
Suwayf, Ahdaf, 5.20 
al-Suyufiyya school (Cairo), 2.67 
Suyum Bika (women’s journal), 4.293 
al-Suyati, Jalal al-Din (1505), 1.38, 1.44-453 5.267, 
5.531 
Sveriges Unga Muslimer (SUM), 2.799 
Swahili coast see East Africa 
Swantz, M.-L., 5.442 
Swaziland, 2.126, 2.127 
Sweden, 6.124 
Switzerland, 2.6, 2.56, 2.146, 2.383, 2.391, 2.426, 
2.472, 2.516, 2.596, 2.730, 2.790 
SWU (Sudanese Women’s Union), 4.287 
Sy, Oumou, 5.170-171 
Syamsuddin of Pasai, 1.53 
Sydney, 2.101, 2.717 
Syed, Masooma, 5.163 
Syed, Najm Hosain, 5.499 
Syeeda Khanum v. Muhammad Sami (case), 2.378 
Syr Darya Aral region, 5.200 
Syria, 
abortion in, 3.213, 3.303-304 
agricultural labor in, 4.124, 4.125 
agricultural and land reforms in, 4.213 
beauty in, feminine, 3.37-39 
biographies from, 1.143 
child-rearing in, 3.3 56-357 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.342 
Christian and Jewish women in, 2.66 
civil society in 
NGOs, 2.274; 4.1O0I-102, 4.377 
revolutionary movements, 2.662-664 
court documents from, 1.39 
disabled illiteracy in, 3.98 
displacements in, 4.398, 4.409 
domestic labor in, 4.221 
education in, 4.324 


environmental problems in, 4.366 
family planning and population policies in, 3.142, 
3.213 
female genital mutilation in, 3.131 
health in 
care, 3.176 
education, 3.142-143 
honor crimes in, 2.221 
labor movement and trade unions in, 2.666, 2.668 
legal system in, 2.368 
criminal law, 2.222, 2.404 
divorce and custody regulations, 2.443 
Islamic law, 2.121 
personal law, 2.443 
marriage in, 2.442; 3.54 
migration from, 1.109 
modernization in, 3.394 
nationalism in 
Arab, 2.573 
supported by women, 1.147 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.374 
political participation of women in, 2.23, 2.87, 2.678 
secularism in, 2.726 
theater in, 5.138 
trade with, 1.4, 1.6 
wagfs in, §.377, 5.386-387 
women preachers in, 5.336 
women’s rights in, 2.363 
women’s sports in, 3.440 


al-Ta’aishi, Khalifa Abdullahi, 5.165 

Tabaamrant, Fatima, 2.577 

Tabaqat (Ibn Sa‘d), 5.285 

Tabaqat-i Nasiri (Jazjani), 5.207 

al-Tabari, Abi Ja‘far Muhammad ibn Jarir, 2.387, 
2.4765 5.267, 5.309, 5.403, 5.404, 5.556 

al-Tabarsi, al-FadI ibn al-Hasan, 5.403 

al-Tabataba’, Muhammad Husayn, 5.530 

Tabbat Hakika (poem), 2.329 

Tablighi Jamaat movement (Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith), 4.53, 4.54-553 5-281, 5.289, 5.306, 
5:3445 5-3455 5-350 
on education for women, 6.199 
in Malaysia, 2.708-709, 2.716 

TACCs (Technology Access Community Centers, 
Egypt), 4.388 

Tadhkaray (princess), 2.762 

Tadhkirat al-awliy@, 2.766, 2.769 

Ta@dib al-niswan (Cultivation of women, Shah Jihan 
Begum), 5.259 

al-Tadili, 1.166 

Tafhim al-Qurdan (Mawdidi), 5.261 

Tafraout, 2.712 

Tafsir (Ibn Juzayy), 5.315 

Tafsir al-ablam al-kabir (Sirin), 5.408 

Tafsiri, Hajiya Maria Mai, 1.289 

Taghlib, Aban b., 2.446 

Taha, Batal Mukhtar Muhammad, 2.563 

Taha, Mahmud Muhammad, 5.347 

al-Tahawi, Miral, 5.19-20 

Tahdhib al-niswan wa-tarbiyat al-insan (Urdu education 
of women and cultivation of mankind, Shah Jahan 
Begum), 5.389 

Tahirah see Qurrat al-“Ayn 

Tabrir al-mara (The liberation of Women, Amin), 2.36, 
2.673 4.3453 5.210 

al-Tahtawi, Shaykh Rifa‘a Rafi, 2.156-157; 3.229, 
3.361 

Tahzib un-niswan (journal), 2.60, 2.194 

Taibeh, 2.120 
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Taiwan, 2.90, 2.745 
conversion to Islam in, 6.270 
mosques in, 6.248 
religion in, 6.88-89 
religious education in, 6.226 
Taj Mahal, 5.390 
Tajaddin, Shahira, 6.263 
Tajikistan, 1.261, 1.268; 5.80, 5.432 
agricultural labor in, 4.132 
agricultural and land reforms in, 4.211-212 
civil society in 
community-based organizations, 4.58 
NGOs, 4.94 
women’s groups, 2.588, 2.625 
conflicts in, 4.405, 4.478; 6.58 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213 
crafts in, 4.162 
divorce in, 2.141 
domestic violence in, 2.626 
drug abuse in, 3.13 6-137 
education in, 4.294 
fertility rates in, 3.291 
food preparation in, 3.109-110 
gender segregation in, 2.198 
health in 
care, 3.164-165, 3.189-190 
HIV/AIDS, 3.153 
reproductive, 3.326-327, 3.328 
sexually transmitted diseases, 3.221, 3.222 
bijab and veiling in, 2.601 
unveiling, 2.587 
households in, 2.237, 2.252 
identity politics in, 2.283, 2.284 
Islamic law in, 2.374 
love in, modern discourses on, 3.230-231 
marriage in, 2.163; 3.256 
modesty in, 2.498-499 
political participation of women in, 2.51, 2.680 
political parties in, 2.50 
polygamy in, 2.164; 6.41 
seclusion of women in, 6.41 
Sovietization in, 2.141 
suicide in, 2.142, 2.1993 3.451 
superstitions in, 3.426—428 
trafficking of women from, 4.241 
women and gender studies in, 2.785 
Takfir wa-Hijra, 2.648 
Talattof, Kamran, 5.416 
Tales of the Tukamanies (documentary film, Akieda 
Mohammed), 5.180 
Talib, ‘Ali ibn Abi, 5.315, 5.530 
Taliqani, A‘zam, 2.605 
Taliqani, Mahmid, 2.605 
Tallal, Chaiba, 5.159 
Tamara Bagrationi (Queen of Georgia), 2.634; 5.156 
Tamara Hanum, 5.66 
Tamarlane (Témur/Timir), 1.24-26, 1.67, 1.82-84; 
2.3493 5-203 
Tamegrut, 2.765 
Tamer, Meral, 5.181 
Tamil Nadu, 2.240-241, 2.43 5-436; 4.553 
Wadf Board, 5.390 
TAMWA (Tanzania Media Women’s Association), 
2.279, 2.561; 5.186 
Tan (magazine), 5.180 
Tanbazar, 2.180 
Tang dynasty, 1.59-61, 1.120; 2.28 
Tanganyika, 2.74, 2.204, 2.425, 2.561 
Tanta, 2.763 
Tantawi, Muhammad, 2.172 


TANU (Tanganyika African National Union), 2.561; 
5-108; 6.265 
al-Tanakhi, Muhassin b. ‘Ali, 6.4 
Tanzania, 1.292-293, 1.309, 1.338; 3.258-259, 3.308; 
4.248 
education in, 6.213 
informal sector in, 6.191 
Islam in, 5.289 
legal system in, 2.425-426 
inheritance laws, 6.186 
Islamic law, 2.397, 2.424 
media presence of women in, 5.185-186 
Muslim population in, political participation of 
women, 2.48, 2.561 
political activism by women in, 6.265 
popular culture in, 5.108-109, 5.148 
traditional beliefs in, 5.442 
women’s organizatons in, 2.279 
Tanzimat, 2.146, 2.725, 2.7943 3.355 
The Tao of Islam: A Sourcebook on Gender in Islamic 
Thought (Murata), 5.535 
Taqiyan, Lalah, 5.141 
Taqi‘zada, Hasan, 2.94 
Tarbiyat Modarres University, 2.786 
Tarcan, Selim Sirri, 5.58, 5.60 
Tarif, Layla bint, 2.319 
Tarikat-1 Muhammediye, 2.501 
Tarikh (Churas), 1.27 
Tarikh-i Rashidi, 4.334 
Al-tarig ila Aylat (The way to Eilat, film, Muhammad 
‘Alt), 5.30 
Tarjuman al-ashwaq (Ibn al-‘Arabi), 5.537-538 
Taroudant, 2.765 
Tasharej (Yahia), 5.23 
Tashilhit, 2.765 
Tashkent, 2.116, 2.6353 4.162; 5.97 
Taskilat-i Zanan-i Iran, 2.789 
Tasmania, 2.430 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 2.738 
Tatbiki Giizel Sanatlar Akademisi (Academy of Applied 
Arts, Istanbul), 5.169 
Tavakoli-Targhi, M., 5.453 
Tawabi kursi fi-al-kulib (Earthquake mayhem, film, 
El-Bagori), 4.397 
Tawg al-bamama (Dove’s neck, Ibn Hazm), 5.485 
Tawzih al-mas@il (Clarification of questions), 5.417 
al-Tayalisi, Aba Da’tid, 5.530 
Taylor, Charles, 2.550 
Taylor, E., 4.432 
Taylor, P., 4.321 
Taymir, ‘Aisha, 2.66 
Taymiur, Sa‘id bin, 2.658 
Taymir Pasha, Ahmad, 5.518 
Tbilisi, 2.635; 6.92, 6.167 
Teacher’s Seminary for Women (Darilmuallimat), 


4.309 

TEGV (Tirkiye Egitim Goniillileri Vakfi, Educational 
Volunteers Foundation of Turkey), 4.457 

Tehran, 2.15-16, 2.118-119, 2.279, 2.325, 2.362, 
2.375, 2.556, 2.566, 2.605, 2.639, 2.707, 2.727, 
2.802-8035 4.184, 4.244, 4.323, 4.3635 5.158 
University, 2.94, 2.787 

Tekbir (department store, Turkey), 4.151 

Tekeli, Sirin, 1.29 5-296; 2.56, 2.782 

Tekin, Latife, 5.427 

Tel Aviv, 4.245 

Temuan, 2.674 

Temiir see Tamarlane 

Terai, 2.124 

Terkan, Shah, 5.207 
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Terken Khatun, 5.206, 5.382 
Tesfa Association, 2.660 
Tevfik, Riza, 5.58 
Texas, 2.412 
al-Tha‘alibi, Aba Mansir al-Husayn al-Marghani, 6.4 
Thabit, Hajj Muhammad Mustafa (case), 2.403 
Thabit, Munira, 6.267 
Thailand, 1.229-230, 1.233, 1.352, 1.406; 5.303, 5.304 
abortion in, 3.196 
Budhism in, 2.746 
domestic labor in, 4.228 
female prisoners in, 2.429, 2.430 
gender roles and development in, 4.89 
households in, 2.243 
Islamic law in, 2.379 
marriage in, 3.58-59 
maternal mortality in, 3.316 
mental health in, 3.277 
Muslims in, 2.353; 4.53-54, 4.88 
political participation of women in, 2.91 
population and health statistics in, 3.192-195 
religious education in, 6.224 
reproductive rights in, 3.19 5-196 
al-Tha‘labi, 5.267 
Thanawi, Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali, 1.108, 1.179, 1.274, 
1.3533 2.60.2.497, 2.60, 2.343, 2.497, 2.7433 3.3545 
3-3573 4-3535 5-366 
al-Thagafi, Muhammad b. Muslim, 2.446 
al-Thawri, Sufyan, 5.542 
Theater Society (Armenia), 2.13 
Thessaloniki, 2.761; 5.142 
Thompson, Elizabeth, 5.285 
Thompson, Eric, 4.3, 4.41 
Thousand and One Nights, 2.2343 4.5453 5-411, 5-418, 
5-475-476, 5.486, 5.503, 5.557-558 
stories inspired by, 5.545, 5.546 
translations of, 5.467-468 
Three Minutes through the Veil (videofilm, Batiashvili), 
5-157 
Three Songs about Lenin (film, Vertov), 5.33 
Thulathiyyat Gharnata (The Grenada trilogy, ‘Ashir), 
5-19 
al-Tifashi, 5.485 
“Tifl-1 Hayalim” (poem, Nigar Hanim), 5.242 
Tihrani, Ta’rih, 2.17 
Ha Tikvah (The Hope, Israeli national anthem), 2.96 
Tilai (film, Ouedraogo), 5.435 
Tilbe, Yildiz, 5.12 
Tim Relawan Kemanusiaan (TRK), 2.674 
The Time of the Yellow Grass (film, Yusupova), 5.32 
Timol, Hawa, 5.120 
Timor Larosae, 2.674 
Timitr see Tamarlane 
Timurtash revolt, 2.622 
TIP (Taking Islam to the People, South Africa), 5.364 
Tipura Samiti, 2.546 
Tirmidhi, al-Hakim, 2.766 
Titi, Bibi, 2.561 
Titi Mohamed, Bibi, 6.265 
Tiznit (Morocco), 2.712, 2.7653 5.341 
Tlatli, Moufida, 5.31 
Tlemcen, 2.766 
al-Tlidi, Shaykh, 2.765 
Tnu‘at ha-po‘elet (Women’s Labor Movement, Israel), 
6.11 
Tobacco Protest, 2.639 
Tocqueville, Alexis de, 2.94 
Togo, 2.7145 5.37 
Tomic, Milica, 5.554 
Tomsu, Leman, 4.521 
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Tong, C., 5.302 
Tonga, 2.429 
Topkapi, Nesrin, 5.60 
Topkap Palace, 4.514-515, 4.516 
Topuzian-Toshigian, Hayganush, 2.13 
Toronto, 2.113-I14, 2.291-292 
Torun, Sule, 2.56 
Toshkampir, 5.127-128 
Tostan education program, 2.527 
TOT (Tanzania One Theatre), 5.109 
Toth, J., 4.432 
Touba, §.333-334 
Touki-Bouki (film, Diop-Mambety), 5.435 
Touma-Suliman, Aida, 2.120 
Touray, Isatou, 3.74 
Tower of Dreams (Abdul Baki), 5.25 
Trabzon, 2.202 
Transcaucasia, 2.391, 2.545 
Transjordan, 2.71 
The Translator (Aboulela), 4.468 
Transvaal, 2.74 
Indian Congress, 2.578 
Traoré, Moussa, 2.561 
The Traveller (short story, Sharifian), 4.466 
The Travels of Ibn Battuta, 5.202 
Trengganu, 2.28, 2.395 
Tripoli, 2.300, 2.3153 4.13 5.387 
TRT (Turkish state television), 5.60 
True, Corinne, 2.16 
True Lies (film), 2.758 
True Path Party (DYP), 2.564, 2.682 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC, South 
Africa), 5.120 
Tsezs, 2.512 
Tsikata, D., 4.212 
Tsinamdzgvrishvili, Maia, 5.157 
Tsutieva, Diana, 6.82 
Tuba va ma‘na-yi shab (Touba and the meaning of 
night, Parsipir), 5.21, 5.424 
Tubu, 2.330 
Tucker, J.E., 5.285 
Tudeh (Communist) Party (Iran), 2.363, 2.556, 2.566, 
2.650, 2.789 
Tudjman, Franjo, 4.37 
Taha, 5.72 
Tuncer, G., 4.374 
Tunis, 2.279, 2.764, 2.766; 5.386 
al-Tunisi, Rana ‘Abbas, 5.79 
Tunisia, 6.168 
actresses in, 5.31, 5.138 
adoption and fostering in, 2.4, 2.5 
archives in, 2.211-212 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.342 
civil society in 
feminist movement, 2.640, 2.641, 2.642 
religious associations, 2.711 
trade unions, 6.74 
women’s organizations, 3.142 
youth movements, 2.794 
colonialism in, 1.111, 1.112-113 
coming of age rituals in, 3.123-124 
contraception and abortion in, 2.404; 3.213, 3.287, 
3-303, 3-314, 3-347 
dancing in, 5.13 
divorce in, 2.99, 2.443 
domestic prisons in, 2.122 
education in, 4.276, 4.284, 4.285, 4.315 
family planning and population policies in, 1.2.10; 
3-395 3-349 
fertility rate in, 3.287 
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film industry in, 5.31 
French rule in, 2.37 
funerary practices in, 3.123 
human rights in, 2.277, 2.655 
labor participation of women in, 3.1; 4.185, 4.206 
landownership by women in, 4.361 
legal system in, 2.388, 2.389 
criminal law, 2.403 
family law, 2.460, 2.654 
paternity and pregnancy law, 3.424 
personal law, 2.388 
linguistics in, 1.378, 1.379, 1.381 
marriage in, 2.442 
modernization in, 5.211 
nuclear families in, 3.2 
oral testimonies of women from, 5.115 
political participation of women in, 2.558 
polygamy in, 3.251 
poverty in, 4.496, 4.497 
sex education in, 3.143 
sexual harassment in, 3.374 
sexuality in, 1.419 
storytelling in, 5.126 
tourism in, 4.561 
wedding dress in, 3.39 
women fiction writers in, 5.23 
women’s rights in, 1.198, 1.200, 1.209; 2.751 
Tuqus al-isharat wa-al-tahawwuladt (Rituals of 
transformations and signs, play, Wannis), 5.545 
Turabek-Khanym tomb, 5.223 
al-Turabi, Hasan, 2.278 
Turan, M.T., 6.117 
Turco-Mongol, 1.25, 1.86-87 
Turgunbaeva, Mukaram, 5.66, 5.97 
Turhan, Valide Hadice, 5.394 
Turk Dili Tetkik Cemiyeti (The Turkish Language 
Research Group), 5.243 
Turk Kadinlar Birligi, 2.596, 2.664, 2.790 
Turkestan, 1.27, 1.129, 1.132-133, 1.2553 4.293 
Turkey, 
actresses in, 5.38-39, 5.142, 5.143, 5.149, 5.150 
adoption and fostering in, 2.5-6 
advertising and marketing in, 4.122-123 
aging women in, 3.13-14 
agricultural labor in, 4.132, 4.134-135, 4.180, 4.202, 
4.269, 4.385 
beauty in, feminine, 3.45-46 
breastfeeding traditions in, 3.51 
children in 
labor by, 4.144-145 
rearing of, 3.84-87, 3.355-356 
sexual abuse of, 2.736-737 
cities in, 4.46-47 
civil society in, 2.55-57 
feminist movement, 2.595-597 
Islamist movement, 2.61 5-616 
labor movement and trade unions, 2.670-671 
millenarian movement, 2.622-624 
NGOs, 4.64-66, 4.105—-107, 4.172-173, 
4-456-457 
peace movement, 2.628-631 
religious associations, 2.712-714 
revolutionary movements, 2.664-665 
women’s organizations and networks, 2.530, 
2.533-534, 2-790-791 
youth movements, 2.794-795 
coming of age rituals in, 3.74-75 
consumption in, 4.1 50-151 
contraception and abortion in, 3.3 11-312, 3.322; 
6.127 


cottage industries in, 6.171-172 
courtship in, 3.96-97 
crafts in, 4.166-167 
credit in, 4.116-117 
cultural influences of, 5.106 
demography in, 1.324 
development in, 4.76-78 
sustainable, 4.111-112 
displacements in, 4.401-403, 4.408-409, 4.418 
environmental, 6.23 4-23 5 
domestic labor in, 4.230-231, 4.267, 4.485, 4.528 
domestic violence in, 2.128-129 
domesticity in, 2.137-139 
dress and adornment in, 3.44, 3.47 
drug abuse in, 3.140-141 
education in, 2.664; 4.46, 4.238, 4.260, 4.316-317, 
4.328, 4.3305 4.3415 4.353-3545 4456-4573 6.202, 
6.205-206 
environmental problems in, 4.374-375, 4.384-385 
families in, 2.146-147, 2.165-167 
family planning and population policies in, 3.311 
female professions in, 4.266-267 
fertility rates in, 3.322 
film industry in, 5.150, 5.43 5-436 
women filmmakers, 5.38-40 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.60-61, 5.70 
folkore in, 3.330 
foreign aid to, 4.172-173 
gender relations in, 4.46, 4.76-78, 4.174 
gender socialization in, 2.206-207 
health in, 6.12 5-126, 6.127-128 
education, 6.117—-118 
and labor, 4.201-203 
syphilis rates, 3.222 
hijab and veiling in, 1.336 
honor in, 2.218-220 
households in, 2.247-249, 2.260-262 
human rights in, 2.281-282 
freedom of expression, 2.183-184 
identity politics in, 2.289-291 
industrial labor in, 4.180-181 
informal sector in, 4.194, 4.202, 4.256 
informal settlements in, 4.20-21, 4.385, 4.409 
labor participation of women in, 4.77, 4-111, 4.167, 
4.180, 4.194, 4.202, 4.209-210, 4.238, 4.255, 
4.260, 4.418 
language use of women in, 5.243-244 
legal system in, 2.383-384, 2.391 
criminal law, 2.409-410 
customary law, 2.426-428 
family law, 2.56, 2.128, 2.262, 2.472, 2.472-473 
linguistics in, 1.378 
literature in, 1.339 
erotic, 5.419-420 
fiction writing, 5.419, 5.426-427, 5.533-534 
by women, 1.160; 5.28-29, 5.427 
legends and epics, 5.131, 5-449, 5-494 
poetry, 5.91-92, 5.420, §.481-482 
marriage in, 3.262-263 
media in 
presence of women, 5.180-182 
representations of women, 5.514-516 
memorization in, 2.482-483 
migration to, Eastern European, 1.243, 1.246 
military in, women’s participation, 2.489-490 
minorities in, 2.579-5 81 
non-Muslim women, 4.47 
modern history of, 1.294-297 
modernization of, 5.211 
motherhood in, 2.515-516 
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music in, §.1I-12, 5.464-465 
patronage and clientage in, 2.5 40-542 
peacekeeping in, 2.544-545 
pilgrimage in, 1.331; 5.230-231, 5.331-3325 5-348 
political participation of women in, 2.563-565, 
2.682-684 
popular culture in, 5.110-111 
poverty in, 4.497-503 
proverbs in, 5.243, 5.244, 5.525-527 
Quranic exegesis in, 5.262-265 
race in, 2.694-695 
refugees and migrants in, 4.449, 4.456-457, 
4-474-47 5» 4-485-4865 134.394-395 
regimes in, 2.569-570 
religious commemorations in, 5.370-371 
holy nights, 5.368, 5.370 
religious practices in, 5.279-280 
rural-urban migration in, 4.20, 4.77, 4.166, 4.180, 
4.202, 4.402-403, 4.417-418 
secularism in, 2.730-732 
sex workers in, 4.240 
sexual harassment in, 3.379-3 80; 6.140-I41 
small businesses in, 4.25 5-256 
social policies in, 4.260-261 
space in 
domestic, 4.527-528 
female, 4.439-540 
gendered, 4.520-521 
spirit possession in, 3.43 8-439 
storytelling in, 5.110, 5.13 1-132 
Sufism in, 2.766-770 
“suitcase trade” in, 4.218-219 
theater in, 5.149-150 
virginity in, 3.466-467 
visual arts in, 5.168-170 
women composers in, 5.I1-I2 
women and gender studies in, 2.783-784 
women performers in, 5.38, 5.68-71 
women preachers in, 5.335, 5-347-348 
women professionals in, 4.238 
women’s activism in, 1.295, 1.296 
women’s sports in, 3.448-449 
zakat in, 5.398-399 
Turkey without Harems (Olivero), 4.546 
Turkic dynasties, 1.22-25 
Turkish Bath (painting, Sumanovic), 5.553 
Tirkiye Isci Partisi, 2.665 
Turkmenistan, 1.82, 1.263-264; 5.223 
agricultural labor in, 4.132 
border conflicts with Uzbekistan, 4.405 
breastfeeding traditions in, 3.50 
culture in, 5.98 
domestic violence in, 2.116 
drug abuse in, 3.136 
education in, 4.294, 4.296, 4.346-347 
families in, 2.141 
film industry in, 5.432 
food preparation in, 3.109-110 
health in 
HIV/AIDS, 3.153 
reproductive, 3.328 
women’s, 3.291 
marriage age in, 3.65, 3.256 
NGOs in, 4.94 
poetry in, 5.478 
political participation of women in, 2.50, 2.51, 2.680 
polygamy in, 2.417 
suicide in, 3.451 
weddings in, 3.76 
women and gender studies in, 2.785 
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Turner, Bryan, 5.107 

Tusholi, 2.512 

al-Tusi, Nasir al-Din, 3.236; 4.361 
Tweedie, Irina, 2.774 

Tyagaraja festival, 5.9 

Tyree, A., 4.432 

Tzannatos, Z., 4.206 


UAE see United Arab Emirates 
UAF see Union de l’action féminine 
UAWM see Union of Albanian Women in Macedonia 
Ubayd, Saifyya bt., 2.698 
Ubayd-i Zakani, 1.49 
UBD (University of Brunei Darussalam), 6.224 
Ubote, Milton, 2.488 
Ugan Siipiirge (Flying Broom, Turkey), 4.64-65, 4.106, 
4.172-1733 5-40 
Ufki, Ali, 5.7 
Uganda, 3.73, 3-257-2593 4.250, 4.4553 6.215 
constitution of, 2.85 
domestic violence in, 2.126, 2.127 
military, women’s participation in, 2.488 
Muslim Supreme Council, 2.280 
women’s organizations in, 2.280 
Ugandan Muslim Women Vision (UMWYV), 2.280 
Ugurcan, Sema, 5.241 
Uhud (battle of), 1.6, 1.34-35 
Uighur Empire, 1.130 
Ukraine, 6.242 
Ulben, Deniz, 5.11 
Ulduzu, Dan, 5.64 
“Ulimi” (Tongue, poem, Tatu M. Ali), 5.83 
Uljanishchey, Vasili, 5.146 
Ulumul Quran (journal), 2.604, 2.675 
Umahani, Begum Laila, 5.390 
Umar b. al-Khattab (Caliph), 1.6; 2.442, 2.447, 
2.450-4515 2.7773 4.5453 5-531 
Umar, Nasaruddin, 2.603 
Umar-shaykh, 1.84 
Umayyad dynasty, 1.8, 1.10, 1.30, 1.33, I-49, I-4193 
2.440, 2.689, 2.777 
Umed, 4.162 
Umm al-Fadl, Wahatiyya, 5.542 
Umm el-Fahm, 2.120 
Umm al-Hana‘, 1.11 
Umm al-Husayn bt. Ahmad b. Hamdan, 5.542 
Umm Kabsha, 1.34-36 
Umm al-Kiram, 1.47 
Umm Kulthiim, 2.36; 4.350; 5.31, 5-192 
Umm Kulthum (television series, Muhammad ‘Ali), 5.30 
Umm al-Misriyyin, 2.155, 2.647 
Umm al-Qaywayn, 2.465 
Umm Salama, 1.4, 1.38 
Umm Sinan al-Aslami, 1.35 
Umm Talq, 5.537, 5-541-542 
Umm ‘Umiara see Ka‘b al-Ansariyya, Nusayba bint 
Umm Waraka, 5.347 
Ummar ibn al-Khattab (second caliph), 5.198, 5.529 
Umr’o Jan Ada (Rusva), 5.462 
Umud shelter (Bishkek), 2.116 
Unal, Neslin, 2.731 
Unayda, 5.542 
Unayzah, 2.229 
UNDP (United Nations Development Programme), 
in Afghanistan, 4.72 
in Central Asia, 6.58, 6.165-166 
and information technologies, 4.386, 4.387, 4.388 
in Iran, 4.172 
in Jordan, 4.377 
in Turkey, 4.172 
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UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization), 6.214 
UNFPA (United Nations Population Fund), 3.299, 
3.3263 4.171, 4.172; 6.173 
UNHCR (United Nations High Commissioner for 
Le 4-45.45 4-4595 4460-461, 4.462, 4.467, 
4.47 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s Fund), 3.51, 
3.61-63, 3.80, 3.142, 3.186, 3.326 
fighting child labor, 4.139, 4.143 
promoting education, 4.171, 4.295 
reports on Darfur, 4.410 


2.230, 2.368, 2.465, 2.551, 2.552, 2.737 
childbirth in, medicalized, 3.342 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213 
displacement of pastoralists in, 4.397 
health in 
education, 3.142 
expenditure, 3.172 
obesity, 3.283 
landownership by women, 4.361 
migrant workers in, 4.413-414 
sex education in, 3.143 
sex workers in, 4.240, 4.241 
women’s banks in, 6.195 
women’s rights and literacy in, 3.142 
United Central Council of Workers Unions, 2.669 
United Democratic Front (South Africa), 2.578 
United Kingdom, 3.133, 3.281, 3.442 
Afghan refugees in, 6.237 
asylum laws in, 4.391 
colonial policies of, 2.62, 2.64 
in Middle East, 2.69-72, 2.363 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.74, 2.396-397 
cultural influences of, 5.144 
divorce in, 2.110 
forced marriages in, 2.697 
hijab and veiling in, 2.385 
Islamic law in, 2.31 
multiculturalism in, 2.30; 4.438; 6.156 
Muslim population in, 2.109; 5.182-183, 5.184 
communal Qur’an readings, 2.536 
education for girls, 4.297-299, 4.321-322, 4.343 
women refugees, 4.465-466 
women’s groups, organizations and networks, 


2.5355 2.536-537 


UNIFEM (United Nations Development Fund for 
Women), 6.167 

Union of Albanian Women in Macedonia (UAWM), 
4:97 

Union de la jeunesse musulmane, 2.718 

Union de l’action féminine (UAF, Morocco), 2.641; 
6.168 

Union des organisations islamiques de France (UIOF), 
2.717 

Union des soeurs musulmanes, 2.718 

Union of Kurdish Women, 2.364 

Union nationale des femmes algériennes, 2.557, 2.640 

Union nationale des femmes marocaines, 2.557, 2.641 

Union nationale des femmes tunisiennes, 2.557, 2.6403 
3.142 

Union Parishad, 2.560 

Union socialiste des forces populaires (USFP), 2.557, 
2.641 

Union of Tunisian Women, 2.653 

Union of Tunisian Youth Organizations, 2.794 

Union of Turkish Women, 2.790; 4.105 

Union of Women of the Don Region (UWDR), 2.601 

Union of Women Workers (Iran), 2.669 

United Arab Emirates, 1.192, 1.4423 2.24-25, 2.210, 
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racism in, 2.696 

religious associations in, 2.717 

Shariah Council in, 2.31, 2.109-110, 2.385 
South Asian diaspora in, 6.23 1-232 

Sufism in, 2.537, 2.773 


United Malays National Organization (UMNO), 


3-370 


United Nations, 4.411 


Commission on the Status of Women, 2.265 

Conference on Women, 1.408, 1.440 

Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC), 
3.61-62, 3.80, 3.86 

Declaration on the Rights of the Child (1959), 4.143 

Millennium Development Goals (MDG), 3.182, 
3.184-185, 3.316, 3.320 

Population Fund see UNFPA 

Security Council Resolution 1325 on Women, Peace 
and Security 2000, 2.543-545, 2.550 

Women’s Convention see CEDAW (Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination 
against Women) 


United People’s Party of Soldiers’ Mothers, 6.52 
United States see also North America 


Afghan refugees in, 6.237 
anti-terrorism legislation in, 2.399 
asylum laws in, 4.391, 4.463 
belly dancing in, 5.2, 5.3 
and CEDAW, 2.309 
civil society in 
Islamic women’s groups, 4.66-69 
religious associations, 2.714-715 
women’s groups and organizations, 6.160-161 
youth movements, 2.795-798 
families in, 2.147-151, 2.167-170 
female genital mutilation in, 3.13 3-134 
feminism in, 1.326, 1.342, 1.439, 1.4413 2.597-599 
film industry in, portrayal of Arab Muslim women, 
2.757-758 
foreign aid by see also USAID, 6.174 
foreign policy of 
on Iran, 1.250 
on Pakistan and Bangladesh, 2.55, 2.287 
on Xinjiang, 1.132 
freedom of expression in, 2.184-186 
health in, sexually transmitted diseases and HIV/ 
AIDS, 3.161-163 
hegemony of, 1.435 
households in, 2.262-264 
identity politics in, 2.291-293 
influence on Arab states, 2.88 
legal system in 
constitution, 2.309 
cultural defense, 2.411-413 
family law, 2.473-474 
migration to, 1.191, 1.192-195 
by South Asians, 6.232 
military in, women’s participation, 2.490-493 
missionary activities of, 1.171 
Muslim population in, 2.7815; 4.44, 4.419 
child-rearing, 3.87-89 
health, 3.205-208 
mental, 3.278-280 
marriage practices, 3.264-267 
theater by women, 5.150-152 
women, I.192-193 
scholars in, 1.341, 1.431 
scientific forestry in, 4.359 
sectarianism and confessionalism in, 2.721-724 
sexual harassment in, 3.3 80-382 
Sufism in, 2.770-772, 2.773 
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women and gender studies in, 1.343, 1.432, 1.438, 
1.439, 1.440 

nited Tajikistani Opposition (UTO), 2.601 

The Unity of the Same” (poem, al-Zubayr), 5.476 

“University of Islam,” 4.354, 4.3555 4-356 

niversal Declaration of Human Rights 1948 (UDHR), 

2.8, 2.22, 2.265, 2.267, 2.309 

niversal House of Justice, 2.15-16 

niversal Islamic Brotherhood, 2.168 

niversal Islamic Declaration of Human Rights 

(UIDHR), 2.309 

INPROFOR (United Nations Protection Force), 5.439 

INWRA (United Nations Relief and Works Agency), 

1.218; 2.6433 4.443, 4.460, 4.462 

Uqid al-lujayn ft bayan huqug al-zawjayn (al-Bantani), 

6.90, 6.96 

rmieh, 2.13 

rmiye Shaykh revolt, 2.623 

l-Uruba (newspaper), 5.176 

SAID (United States Agency for International 

Development), 1.412; 3.164, 3-175, 3-287, 3-291, 

3-2993 4.725 4.169, 4.172 

projects in Central Asia, 6.166 

saklilgil, Halit Ziya, 5.427 

sama b. Munqidh, Shayzari Amir, 1.17, 1.19 

skiidar complex (Istanbul), 5.394 

smanova, Yulduz, 5.97 

SSR see Soviet Union 

sul-i jadid, 2.50 

tami, Ayu, 5.101, 5.413, 5.414 

Utendi wa Mwana Kupona (Mwana Kupona’s Poem, 
Swahili), 5.82-83, 5.442 

Utenzi wa Kadhi Kassim bin Jaafar (poem, Swahili), 
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5-443 
Uthman Pasha, 1.144 
Uthmana, ‘Aziza (Princess), 5.386 
Utomo, S.B., 5.378 
Uttar Pradesh, 2.341 
Utusan Melayu (newspaper), 5.511 
Uzbek Ethnographic Company, 5.97 
Uzbek-Khan, 5.223 
Uzbekistan, 1.82, 1.261-265, 1.267-2693 6.39 
agricultural labor in, 4.132, 4.134 
border conflicts with Turkmenistan, 4.405 
breastfeeding traditions in, 3.50 
civil society in, 6.59 
community-based organizations, 4.58 
feminist movement, 2.588 
Islamist movement, 2.164, 2.625 
NGOs, 4.94 
classical dance in, 5.49 
contraception and abortion in, 3.213 
crafts in, 4.161-163 
divorce in, 2.104; 6.40 
dress and adornment in, 3.44-45 
drug abuse in, 3.136 
education in, 4.294, 4.295-296 
religious, 2.705 
families in, 2.116 
family planning and population policies in, 3.291 
film industry in, 5.432 
folk dancing in, 5.66 
food preparation in, 3.109-110 
gender segregation in, 2.198 
health in 
care, 3.165 
HIV/AIDS, 3.152-153 
reproductive, 3.221-222, 3.328 
identity politics in, 2.283 
Islam in, 2.73 
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labor force participation in, 3.50 

legal system in, 2.374 

marriage in, 2.163; 3.256 

migration statistics in, 4.430 

political dissent in, 2.634, 2.635 
political participation of women in, 2.51, 2.680 
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in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.198-200 
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birthing practices see childbirth 
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Constitutional Revolution (1905-1911, Iran), 
I.169-170, 1.172, 1.252-2533 2.13, 2.571 
and women, 2.36, 2.177-178, 2.192, 2.216, 2.284, 
2.362, 2.556, 2.639, 2.681 
constitutions 
in Afghanistan, 81-82; 2.165, 2.458; 4.138 
in Arab states, 2.6673 4.431 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.78-79; 4.211 
in Indonesia, 2.79-81; 4.86 
in Iran, 2.81-82, 2.4323 4.362 
in Medina, 2.776 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.3 50 
in South Asia, 2.82-84 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.84-86 
in Yemen, 4.310 
construction 
of gender, 1.137—-138, 1.140, I.240-242, 1.333, 
I.419-421, 1.434 
of identity, 1.335, 1.338-3393 5.3185 6.32 
of the self, 1.288, 1.318, 1.336, 1.434 
consumerism, 4.146, 4.148, 4.151 
consumption 
in Arab states, 4.119, 4.146-148 
in Iran, 4.149-150 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.270-271 
in Turkey, 4.150-151 
contested sites, 4.3 
contraception see also abortion; birth control; condoms; 
family planning, 1.165, 1.198, 1.209, 1.262, 1.321, 
1.323, 1.3595 1.4125 3.198, 3.3225 4.121, 4.472-473 
in Afghanistan, 3.326 
in Arab States, 3.287 
in Caucasus, 3.175; 6.92, 6.142 
in Central Asia, 3.189, 3.289-290, 3.306, 3.327, 
3.328, 3.383 
diaphragms, 3.327 
government policies on, 3.212-213 
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in Indonesia, 3.343 
intrauterine devices (IUDs), 3.164-165, 3.290, 3.295, 
3.306, 3.324, 3-327, 3.347 
in Iran, 3.329 
Islam on, 3.206, 3.287-288, 3.300 
oral, 3.289-290, 3.295, 3-327, 3-341 3-343 3-347 
premodern discourses on, 3.405 
in South Asia, 3.298 
in Southeast Asia and Australia, 3.193-194 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.198—200, 3.347 
in Turkey, 6.127 
women’s choice of, 3.324 
contracts 
in Islamic banking, 4.196 
marriage see marriage contracts 
patriarchal gender, 4.259 
prenuptial, 2.442, 2.468, 2.473-474 
conversion see also proselytization, 4.511, 4.512 
to Buddhism, 5.303 
to Christianity, 1.98, 1.106, 1.111, 1.229; 5.288, 
5-291-292, 5.297, 5.301-302; 6.273 
to Islam, 1.29, 1.32, 1.80, I.IOI, 1.160 
in Albania, 6.3 3-34 
in Arab states, 5.28 5-286 
in Central Asia, 5.286-288 
in East Asia, Australia and Pacific region, 
6.270-274 
in Eurasia, 5.200 
and Internet, 5.294, 5.306 
in Iran, 5.290-292 
in Mexico, 5.292-293 
in North America, 5.25, 5.293-295 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.286, 5.296-297 
in South America, 5.299-301 
in South Asia, 5.204, 5.205 
in Southeast Asia, 5.301-305 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 5.288-290, 5.297-2993 
6.153 
in Western Europe, 5.306-308 
linked to marriage, 5.289-290, 5.293-294, 5.296, 
5-3025 5.303-305 
theme in folk literature, 5.494 
converts 
to Islam, 3.272 
women, I.192, 1.343 
cooking see also cuisine; food preparation 
communal, 5.355 
cooperatives, 
agricultural, 4.215 
female members of, 4.254 
run by women, 4.63-64, 4.65, 4.160, 4.161, 4.162 
copperware, 4.157 
Coptic church, 5.286 
Coptic law, 2.388, 2.464 
Copts, 1.109; 2.388, 2.689, 2.720-7213 3.129 
corruption, 4.296 
corvée labor, 6.177 
cosmetics, 3.35, 3-38, 3-47 
cosmology, 1.123, 1.172, 1.206 
South Asian, 5.460 
Sufi, §.53 5-536, 5-539 
costume see dress 
cottage industries see also crafts 
in Egypt, 4.152-154, 4.156 
in North Africa, 4.15 4-156 
in South Asia, 4.156-159 
in Turkey, 6.171-172 
cotton production, 6.176 
cotton trade, 4.269, 4.274 
court eunuchs, 4.514, 4.516 
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court life, women’s participation in, 1.68, 1.88 
courtly love, 1.13, 1.14, 1.47 
courts 
legal, 1.8, 1.22, 1.24, 1.39, 1.154, 1.345-346 
colonial, 1.286 
emirs’, 1.287 
Islamic see also Sharia, courts, 1.72, 1.78-80, 
1.102, I.117, 1.143, I.145—-146, 1.198, 1.218, 
1.240, 1.260, 1.374-376, 1.4093 4.88 
in South Asia, 1.278 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.290-293, 1.373 
women’s testimonies in, 1.401 
in Yemen, 1.214 
Muslim, Jewish women appearing in, 5.221 
registers of waqfs, 5.372, 5.387 
royal, 1.26 
of Aceh, 1.54, 1.235 
correspondence to, 1.164 
Javanese, I.55-57 
Malay, 1.138 
Mughal, 1.64-65 
in Safavid Iran, 1.87-90 
slave girls at, 1.10, 1.11, 1.33, 1.76 
salish (rural community courts), 2.124, 2.173-174, 
2.180, 2.378, 2.435 
courtship see also dating 
in Afghanistan, 6.104-105 
of American Muslims, 3.264-265 
in Arab States, 3.90-91 
of Canadian Muslims, 3.91-92, 3.458 
in Caucasus, 6.105-106 
in Central Asia, 3.93-94 
in South Asia, 3.95-96 
of Southeast Asian migrants, 3.243 
in Turkey, 3.96-97 
courtyard houses, 4.30, 4.31, 4.526 
cousin marriages, 3.54, 3.250, 3.256, 3.258, 3.2615 
6.107 
crafts see also cottage industries, 1.42-43, 1.79, 1.86, 
1.92, 1.146, 1.167, 1.239, 1.280, 1.315 
in Afghanistan, 4.160 
in Arab states, 4.262 
in Caucasus, 4.160-161 
in Central Asia, 4.161-163 
in India, 4.163-165 
in North Africa, 4.185 
in Turkey, 4.166-167 
of Yemeni Jewish women, 6.14 
craftsmanship, 4.158, 4.163 
creation 
femininity of, 5.537 
Quran on, §.403-405, 5.5235 5-530 5-535s 5-536 
credit 
access to 
in Egypt, 4.113-114 
in North America, 4.188-189 
in Sudan, 4.114-115 
in Turkey, 4.116-117 
micro-credit, 5.378 
associations 
Grameen model, 4.113 
in India, 4.165 
in Turkey, 4.116 
in Yemen, 4.70 
and cash wagdfs, 5.380, 5.381 
and Islamic banks, 4.197—198 
projects, 4.80 
in Afghanistan, 4.72 
in Central Asia, 6.166 
in Eastern Europe, 4.109-110 


in Egypt, 4.170 
and information technologies, 4.387 
in South Asia, 4.158 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.192 
in Turkey, 4.173 
programs for small businesses, 4.252 
and savings organizations, 4.59-60, 4.62, 4.71, 
4.113-I14, 4.115, 4.116-117, 4.192; 6.162 
supplied by women, 4.269 
crimes of passion see also honor, crimes of, 2.122, 
2.221-222, 2.225-227, 2.401, 2.403, 2.407, 2.410 
criminal law, 2.27, 2.43, 2.222, 2.399-401, 2.411, 
2.417, 2-431, 2-434, 2-593, 2.5975 2-735 
in Afghanistan, 2.402 
in Arab states, 2.402-405 
in Iran, 2.406-407 
Islamic, 2.27, 2.118, 2.158, 2.280, 2.397, 2.429, 
2.435, 2-475 
in South Asia, 2.405-406, 2.407-409 
in Turkey, 2.409-410; 6.140-141 
crops, women’s rights to, 6.185 
cross-dressing, 1.140-141 
in Iran, 6.145 
in Southeast Europe, 6.34 
Crusades, 1.16-20, 1.36 
crypto-Christianity, in Albania, 6.3 3-34 
cuisine 
of Arab States and North Africa, 3.103, 3.106 
of Central Asia, Iran and Afghanistan, 3.109-111 
cookbooks and culinary knowledge, 3.105-106 
of French Muslims, 3.112-113 
Middle Eastern, in North America, 3.115 
of South Asia, 3.116-117 
cults, spirit possession, see, spirit possession 
cultural anthropology see anthropology 
cultural capital, 2.750-751 
cultural defense, in law, 2.411-413 
cultural differences, 1.113, 1.200, 1.307, I.313, 1.387, 
1.395, 1.434, 1.440 
cultural purity, 2.294 
cultural racism, 2.30 
cultural relativism, 1.415, 1.434-43 53 4.391, 4.392 
cultural studies, 1.239-240, 1.330, 1.338-339, 1.348, 
1.371, 1.389 
culture see also Islamic cultures 
Anatolian, idealization of, 2.515-516 
Azeri, 4.273 
Javanese, 5.413, 5.414 
Mande, 5.61, 5.450 
Moorish, 5.300 
popular, 1.251, 1.331 
in Afghanistan, 5.96-97 
in Central Asia, 5.97—-98 
in Indonesia, 5.98-102 
and Muslim women in North America, 5.103-105 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.419 
in Southeast Asia, 5.105-108 
in Tanzania, 5.108-109, 5.148 
in Turkey, 5.110-111 
in West Africa, 5.111-112 
Qajar, 2.525 
Swahili, 1.186 
curfews, 3.371 
curricula 
in boys’ schools, 4.278, 4.283 
in Central Asia, 4.292, 4.294 
gender biases in, 4.312, 4.313, 4-315, 4-316-317, 
4.318 
in girls’ schools, 4.276, 4.278, 4.281, 4.285, 4.286, 
4.287, 4.308-309, 4.352 
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in Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, 4.312-313 
in Iran, 4.305, 4.313-314 
in Islamic schools, 4.278-279, 4.307 
in Israel and Palestine, 6.208-211 
of madrasas, 6.198, 6.199-200 
in North Africa, 4.314-316 
in North America, 4.355 
religious education in, 4.345 
of secondary schools, 6.202 
in Sudan, 6.211-212 
in Turkey, 4.316-317 
in Yemen, 4.317-318 
curses, 5.526 
Cushitic peoples, 3.124-125 
custodial rape, 2.435, 2.740; 6.27-28, 6.52 
custodians, 4.413-415, 4.417 
customary law see also adat, 1.23, 1.106, I.112, 
I.I16-117, 1.167, 1.214, 1.267—-268, 1.278, 
I.290-291, 1.293 
in Afghanistan, 2.414-415 
in Arab states, 2.402, 2.463 
of Beduins, 2.422-423 
in Caucasus, 2.51, 2.78, 2.372, 2.390, 2.41 5-416 
in Central Asia, 2.51, 2.78, 2.416-417 
codification of, 2.76, 2.402, 2.414-415, 2.425 
in the Gulf states and Yemen, 2.269, 2.270, 
2.418-419 
in Iran, 2.392 
and Islamic law, 4.3 61-362 
in North Africa, 2.388 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.375, 2.376 
and Shit law, 2.448, 2.449 
in South Asia, 2.59, 2.303, 2.304, 2.341, 2.342, 
2.435, 2.726 
in Southeast Asia, 2.27, 2.332, 2.419-421, 2.636, 
2.648 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.84, 2.396, 2.424-426 
in Turkey, 2.384, 2.426-428 
cyber-fatwas, 2.172 


dadra music, 5.74 
Dagestanis, in Georgia, 6.76 
daily life see everyday life 
d@ira (Muslim associations), 6.163 
dais (traditional midwives) see midwives and birth 
attendants 
dakani poetry, 5.499, 5.500-501 
dakwah movement (Islamization movement, Malaysia), 
4-41-42 
dalits, 2.287-288 
dallalas/dallalat (female traders), 1.146; 4.146-147, 
4.264 
dancers 
companies/groups of, 5.62-63, 5.66; 6.48, 6.191, 
6.265 
female, 5.47-48 
in Azerbaijan, 5.64 
ballet, 5.97 
in Egypt, 5.68-69 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 5.148 
in Tanzania, 5.108 
travel accounts of, 5.1, 5.69, 5.462 
in Turkey, 5.60, 5.68, 5.371 
in West Africa, 5.62-63 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.57 
dancing see also belly dancing; folk dancing 
in Arab states, 5.13-14, 5.53 
at funerals, 5.46, 5.55 
in India, 5.47, 5.49 
mystical, 5.371 
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in Southeast Europe, 5.124 
dangdut music and dance, 5.99, 5.100, 5.512, 5.513 
danse du ventre see belly dancing 
Dar al-Harb, 2.621 
Dar al-Islam, 2.158, 2.166, 2.327, 2.777 
darar (harm), 2.121-123, 2.278, 2.463-464, 2.466 
Dari language see also Persian language, 2.215, 2.478, 
2.5715 5-77 
Darqawiyya order, 2.765 
dars parties (instructional classes), 2.532, 2.536 
dars-e-nizami (madrasa curriculum), 6.198, 6.199 
dastan/destan storytelling genre, 5.127, 5.131, 5.5015 
6.138-139 
dastkaril vocational schools, 6.219 
dasturkhanchis (women specialists in rituals), 2.228 
dating see also courtship 
in Arab States, 3.90-91 
in Central Asia, 3.231 
of North American Muslims, 3.88, 3.92, 3.458 
in South Asia, 3.95 
in Tajikistan, 3.231 
in Turkey, 3.96-97 
daughters, proverbs on, 5.519, 5.525 
da‘wa (missionary) work, 2.319, 2.323, 2.609, 2.648, 
2.709-710, 2.7173 4-543 5.2945 5.2955 5.306 
by women, 5.350 
dayas (traditional midwives) see midwives and birth 
attendants 
dayereh (frame drum), 2.478 
dayn (informal trade credit, Sudan), 4.115 
de-Islamization, 2.313 
de-Russification, 2.52 
deaconesses, 2.10 
dead 
paying homage to, 5.364 
purifying of, 5.274 
suffering of, 5.218-219 
washing and wailing of, 4.263 
death 
of Fatima, 5.357 
and gender, 3.122-123 
rituals, 5.233; 6.124 
deconstruction, 1.237, 1.386, 1.396-397, I.419, 
1.425-426 
dede (grandfather), 2.713 
dedovshchina, 6.52 
deeds, on waqfs, §.372, 5-373 


deep ecology, 4.359 
deforestation, 4.381 


dekhan (private) farms, 4.211-212 
deliklanl (“wild blood”), 2.794 
democracy, 1.285, 1.287, 1.297, I.300, 1.403 
in Arab states, 2.87—-88 
in Asia-Pacific region, 2.89-93 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.50-52 
in Indonesia, 6.62 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.94-95 
in Israel, 2.95-97 
in South Asia, 2.52-55 
in Turkey, 2.5 5-57 
democratization 
in the Balkans, 2.553 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.51, 2.52 
feminist objective of, 2.90 
in North Africa, 2.654 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.47, 2.48, 2.181 
in Turkey, 2.55, 2.183 
demographic transitions, 1.158, 1.210, 1.322, 1.324 
in Iran, 6.19 
demography, 1.153, 1.208, 1.321, 1.414, 1.416 
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demon possession see spirit possession 
demons see jinn 
dgnak (title), 2.800 
Deobandis, 2.60, 2.341, 2.343, 2-497, 2.716 
department stores, Islamist, 4.151 
depilatories, 3.34, 3.35, 3-37 
depression 
in Arab States, 3.269 
among Canadian Muslims, 3.271-272 
among European Muslims, 3.281 
in Iran, 3.272 
in South Asia, 3.274, 3.276, 3.277 
dervish communities, 5.228 
descent groups, 6.245 
descent systems see kinship 
desegregation, in Iran, 4.305 
desertification, 4.366, 4.367 
desertion, 2.99, 2.124, 2.201, 2.316, 2.380, 2.443, 
2.468, 2.660 
desire, 3.236, 3.241 
detention, rape in see custodial rape 
development see also GAD approaches (Gender and 
Development); GDI (Gender Development Index); 
sustainable development 
in Afghanistan, 4.72, 4.84; 6.183 
in Arab states, 4.73-76 
in Central Asia, 6.41, 6.165-166 
economic see also industrialization, 3.367-368 
gender relations in, 4.74, 4.77-78, 4.86-89 
and modernization, 4.76 
policies 
and family structures, 4.79-80, 4.83, 4.84, 4.85-89 
gender-neutral, 4.124 
of self, 1.332 
studies, 1.239, 1.328, 1.337, 1-351 
in Turkey, 4.76-78 
of women, 1.143, 1.199, 1.224-226, 1.239, 1.279, 
1.285, 1.366, 1.431 
development aid see foreign aid 
devotional drama, 5.144 
devsirme (recruitment of Janissaries), 2.693 
dhammal (ecstatic dance), 2.327 
dhawin al-arham, 2.444 
dhikr (recitations of names of Allah), 1.45, 1.55, 1.290, 
1.3313; 2.327, 2.485, 2.536, 2.709, 2.71I-712, 2.717, 
2.733, 2.761-7745 5-190, 5.341 
dance and chanting, 5.44, 5.46, 5.3375 5-461 
dhimmis (protected peoples), 5.205, 5.219-220, 5.285, 
5.286, 5.290 
dhrupad music, 5.75 
dialogue, used in poetry, 5.83 
diaphragms, 3.327 
diasporas, 4.394-395 
Afghan, 5.46, 5.773 6.236-237 
in Africa, 4.424-426 
Arab, 5.80 
Iranian, 5.113 
Lebanese, 4.427-429 
Muslim, in Asia-Pacific region, 5.107 
in North America, 4.419-421 
in South America, 4.422-424 
South Asian, 6.23 1-233 
Southeast Asian, 6.23 8-239 
Sudanese, 5.166 
dictionaries, biographical, 1.17, 1.40, 1.44, I.45, 1.160, 
1.213, 1.3583 §.372 
didactic poetry, 5.340 
diet and nutrition, 3.104, 3.207-208, 3.283-284, 
3.28 5-286 
dil (language, tongue), female, 5.233 
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din wa-dawla (religion and nation), 2.608, 2.725 
dining practices see eating customs 
Dinka people, 2.689, 2.691 
direct rule, 2.59, 2.75 
diric (Somali dress), 2.505 
disabilities, 3.98—1o1r 
in Central Asia, 6.107—109 
disappearances, as human rights violations, 6.28 
discourses 
colonial, 1.136, 1.342, 1.386, 1.391, I.440 
feminist, 1.362-363, 1.438-443 
Islamic, 1.141, 1.235, 1-290, 1.354 
moral, 1.4 
Orientalist, 1.364, 1.395-396 
discrimination see also sexual harassment 
of disabled, 3.98—101 
in female health care, 3.144, 3.169, 3.276 
in female nutrition, 3.283, 3.285 
gender based, 1.223, 1.252, 1.268, 1.286, 1.4393 
3.159-160 
multiple, 2.696 
of Muslims see also Islamophobia, 4.3 43, 4.438, 
ty 
in sports participation, 3.442 
of transvestites, 3.420 
diseases see also sexually transmitted diseases 
terminal, 6.24 
disobedience of women, 2.117, 2.122, 2.404; 5.309, 
5.310-312, 5.530 
displacements see also refugees; safe havens, 6.240 
in Afghanistan, 4.405-406 
in Arab states, 6.150 
in Central Asia, 4.404-405 
in Egypt, 4.396-397, 4.432 
in Iran, 4.406-407, 4.409, 4.479 
of Kurds, 4.407-409 
of pastoralists, 4.397-399 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.400-401, 4.410-411, 4.447 
in Syria, 4.398, 4.409 
in Turkey, 4.401-403, 4.408-409, 4.418 
environmental, 6.23 4-235 
dissent, postcolonial, 2.672-675 
divan poetry, 5.87, 5.88, 5.91, 5.92, 5.240, 5.418, 
5-456, 5-481, 5.496 
divination 
in Arab States, 3.17 
in Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia, 3.21 
and Islam, 3.148; 5.351 
in North Africa, 3.22 
in Senegal, 3.436 
in Southeast Asia, 3.24 
divine see also God 
love of, 5.282, 5.498, 5.5375 5-539s 5-543 
divorce see also children, custody of; talaq, 2.98-110, 
2.454-4563 4.91-925 5.250, 5.290 
in Arab states, 2.98-100; 3.25 1-252 
in Australia, 2.100-102 
in Canada, 2.102-103 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.103-105; 3.76, 
3.2543 6.40, 6.41 
of child-brides, 3.56, 3.58-59 
faskh, 2.380, 2.455, 2.458, 2.466 
financial settlements, 5.3 11 
hadith on, 1.6 
‘idda period, 1.5 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.105-106 
Islamic law on, 1.39, 1.79, 1.83, 1-137, 1.204, 1.225, 
T.239-241, 1.292, 1.323, 1.3455 1-372, 1-375 
justifications for 
infertility, 3.339 
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male impotence, 3.386 
legal doctrines on, 2.442, 2.447 
in North Africa, 1.209 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.74-75, 1.80, 1.157-158; 
3.2603; 6.42-43 
in pre-Islamic era, 1.6, 1.38 
proverbs on, 5.521 
Qur’an on, 1.6, 1.38; 3.247-248 
Shari‘a court settlements of, 3.195, 3.260 
in South Asia, 2.106-108 
in Southeast Asia, 1.140, 1.239, I.240, 1.409 
among Uighur, 1.131 
in Western Europe, 2.108-110 
divorcees 
stigmatization of, 2.100, 2.101, 2.107, 2.108, 2.341, 
2.418, 2.756 
supported by wagqfs, 5.390 
diwan poetry, 1.11, I.13-14, 1.43-45, 1.49 
diya (blood money), 2.288, 2.343, 2.403, 2.406, 
2.408-409, 2.698-699, 2.701, 2.801 
doctor-patient relationships, 6.123 
doctrines, 1.39, I.123-124, I.127, 1.374 
documentaries, 5.36 
Dogon people, 2.331 
dogs, eating of, 6.111 
doira (frame drum), 5.67 
domestic labor, 2.6, 2.130, 2.13 5-136, 2.145, 
2.207-208, 2.237-238, 2.247-248, 2.250, 2.352, 
2.363, 2.472, 2.667; 4.183, 4.205, 4.271 
in Arab states, 4.220-222, 4.262, 4.432 
in Gulf states, 4.222-224, 4.524, 4.534 
and slavery, 4.508-509, 4.512 
in South Asia, 4.224-226 
in Southeast Asia, 4.226-229, 4.436-437 
in Turkey, 4.230-231, 4.267, 4.485, 4.528 
domestic life, women’s role in, 1.68, 1.176, 1.183, 
1.206, 1.215, 1.219, 1.241, 1.255, 1.318, 1.336 
domestic space, 3.104 
in Afghanistan, 4.524-525 
gender relations in, 4.35, 4.40, 4.81, 4.83, 4.86, 
4.153, 4.174, 4.310, 4.418 
gender segregation in, 4.523, 4.524, 4.527, 4.5335 
4.542 
in Gulf states, 4.523-524 
in Iran, 4.524, 4.525 
in North Africa, 4.525-527 
outside the home, 4.524, 4.528, 4.533 
in South Asia, 4.6 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.245-246 
in Turkey, 4.527-528 
in Western Europe, 4.528-530 
in Yemen, 4.530 
domestic travel, in South Asia, 6.258 
domestic violence 
in Arab states, 2.111-112, 2.369, 2.404, 2.544 
in Australia, 2.101 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.11 5-117, 2.142, 
2.238, 2.5455 3-153, 3-174, 3-190, 3.4525 6.28, 
6.41 
toward disabled women, 3.100-101 
by drug addicted husbands, 3.137 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.117-119; 3.272 
in Israel, 2.119-120 
and mental health, 3.271 
in North America, 2.112-115, 2.150; 3.279-280 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.121-123 
in Pakistan, 6.17 
rape as see marital rape 
and refugee law, 4.392 
in South Asia, 2.123-125, 2.4063 3.179 


in Southeast Asia, 2.352, 2.675 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.125—-127, 2.224, 2.259, 
2.380-3 813 3.197-198 
in Turkey, 2.56, 2.128-129, 2.262, 2.545 
domestic workers 
abuse of, 4.222, 4.223, 4.229, 4.436; 6.11 
from Southeast Asia, 6.238 
Migrant, 3.2433 4.220, 4.221, 4.223, 4.225-226, 
4-227-228, 4.229, 4.432, 4.436 
Mizrahi Jewish women, 6.11 
rights of, 4.224, 4.228 
slavery and bonded labor of, 4.508-509, 4.512 
domesticity, 1.64, 1.66, I.107-108, I.110, 1.148-149, 
I.I71, 1.181, 1.183; 2.130-139 
dongfang funii (Eastern woman), 2.745 
dowries see also mabhr (gift to bride), 4.217, 4.264; 6.43 
of nomadic women, 5.203 
dowry deaths, 3.170 
drama, I.141, 1.168, 1.383 
dream interpretation, 
Islamic, 5.406-409 
Western, 5.453 
dress 
athletic, 3.442, 3-444, 3-447 
in Bangladesh, 4.49 
in Egypt, 3.34 
in Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, 3.35; 4.312, 
4.533-534 
in Iran, 3.373 4.313 
and Islamist movement, 4.147-148, 4.150-I51 
in Malaysia, 4.42 
modern Islamic, 3.34, 3.35 
for non-Muslims, 5.220 
in North Africa, 3.40; 4.538 
in North America, 4.45 
for pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.321, 5.331 
Qur’an on, §.251, 5.264 
styles, 1.311 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.41-43 
Sudan, 3.34, 3.378 
of Tablighi Jamaat, 4.54 
in Turkey and Central Asia, 3.44-45; 4.46 
wedding, 3.39-40 
of women traders, 4.217 
in Yemen, 3.48 
dress codes 
cross-dressing, 1.140-141; 6.34, 6.145 
female see also hijab and veiling, 1.5, 1.14, 1.30, 
1.102, I.121, 1.166, 1.181, 1.219, 1.225, 1.230, 
1.232, 1.244, 1.262, 1.333, 1.3535 1-364, 1.4345 
2.156; §.280-281, 5.336 
in Central Asia, 5.287 
of European Muslim, 2.718-719; 6.102 
in Iran, 2.707, 2.792 
as markers of identity, 2.169 
in Pakistan, 2.287 
in Southeast Asia, 2.28; 5.511 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.182 
reform of, 1.256 
drop-out rates from school, 4.302, 4.310 
droughts, 4.400-401 
drug abuse, 
in Afghanistan, 6.113-114 
in Arab States, 3.13 5-136 
in Caucasus, 6.114 
in Central Asia, 2.142, 2.238; 3.136-137, 3.190 
hashish, 3.135, 3.138-140 
heroin, 3.13 5-137, 3-139-140, 3.153 
and HIV/AIDS, 3.153 
in Iran, 3.13 8-139 
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licit drugs, 3.135 

marijuana, 3.136 

moral taint, 3.136 

opium, 3.136, 3.138-140 

in South Asia, 6.115-116 

in Southeast Asia, 2.429 

treatment of, 3.135, 3.138-139, 3-141 

in Turkey, 3.140-141 
drug trafficking, 2.4315 3.137 
drums, 2.478; 5.67, 5.71-72, 5-457 
Druzes, 2.120, 2.574, 2.590, 2.722, 2.726 
du@ (supplicatory prayer), 2.536 
dual jurisdiction, 2.27 
dudag (Sasanian family), 2.800 
didag-sdalar (head of family), 2.800-801 
dukhshi (female royal title), 2.800 
dupatta (headscarf), 2.503-504 
durnam (bad reputation), 2.217 
Durrani Pashtuns, 2.134 
“Dutch disease,” 4.73 


e-zines, women’s, 5.180 
ear piercing, 3.70, 3.78; 6.102 
early Islam, 1.4, 1.29, 1.30, 1.34, 1.38, 1.43, 1-179, 
1.222 
civil society in, 2.34-3 5 
fatwas in, 2.446 
hijab and veiling in, 1.33 
and position of women, 5.196-198 
in Central Asia, 5.200-203 
in Iran, 5.204-208 
in South Asia, 5.205-208 
prostitution in, 1.6-7 
women’s rights in, 1.38; 5.197, 5.200, 5.203 
earthquakes, 4.65, 4.397 
in Turkey, 6.23 4-235 
eating customs 
in Arab States and North Africa, 3.103-105, 
3.107 
in Caucasus, 3.108-109 
in Central Asia, 3.109-111, 3.285 
of North American Muslims, 3.114-115 
in South Asia, 3.116-117 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.111 
eating disorders, of Muslim girls, 6.101 
ecel (fate), 6.124 
ecofeminism, 4.359, 4.361 
ecology, deep, 4.359 
economic aspects, of hajj, 5.322 
economic development see development 
economic displacement, 4.407 
economic independence of women, 1.135, 1.139, 1.241, 
1.402 
economic policies 
in Arab states, 4.257 
in Egypt, 4.113, 4.169, 4.175-176, 4.252, 4.493 
in Malaysia, 4.41 
neoliberal see also privatization, 4.73, 4.212 
in Turkey, 4.116, 4.150 
economics, 1.148, 1.164, 1.232, 1.267, 1.326-328, 
1.370, 1.376, 1.406-407, 1.414, 1.425, 1.430 
economy, in Ottoman Empire, 6.176-179 
ecotourism, 6.259 
education see also adult education; curricula; higher 
education; informal education; religious education; 
secondary education; vocational training 
colonial, 1.101, I.104-106, 1.236 
public, 3.79-80, 3.85 
for women and girls, 3.355 
Afghan refugees, 4.451, 4.473 
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in Afghanistan, 1.256; 4.168, 4.289, 4.324, 
4-332-333 
in Arab states, 1.198-199, I.214-2153 4.125, 
4-169, 4.258, 4.274-275, 4.281-282, 4.324-325, 
4-491, 4.4943 5.78 
colonial, 6.196-197 
Egypt, I.109-110 
in Central Asia, 1.263; 4.273, 4.289-291, 
4.291-296, 4.333-334, 4.346-347 
in China, 1.121, 1.123, I.124-125 
in colonial times, 1.107 
and demography, 1.3 21-322, 1.324, 1.325 
in Eastern Europe, 1.244-245 
in Gulf states, 4.312-313 
in Iran, 1.251; 3.166, 3.3293 4.171, 4.304-306, 
4.313-314, 4.323-324, 4.338-339, 4.434, 
4-453-454, 4-473 
Jewish, 1.161; 5.222; 6.13 
and labor participation rates, 4.205, 4.206, 4.209 
Muslim 
in North America, 4.306-308, 4.339-340, 
4-451-453 
in Western Europe, 4.297-299, 4.321-322, 
oes 4:357-358, 4.457-4585 5.2453 
23 
in North Africa, 1.111-112, 1.2093 3.393 4.64, 
4:275-276, 4.283-285, 4.314-316, 4.334-335 
and nutrition, 3.283-284 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.148, 1.149, 1.150, 1.153, 
1.15 8-159, 1.160; 4.28 5-286, 4.308-309, 4.326, 
4.3 50-3525 5.2425 6.196, 6.200, 6.201 
in Palestine and Israel, 6.208-211 
political, 6.97 
in South Asia, 1.177, 1.179, 1.180, 1.181-182, 
1.183, 1.273-2743 3.94-95, 3-180; 4.32, 
4-3 52-3533 6.198-200, 6.217-219 
in Southeast Asia, I.141-142, 1.229, 1.240 
Indonesia, 3.3 69-3703 4.300-303 
in Southeast Europe, 4.50—-51, 4.326-3293 
6.200-2.03 
in Soviet Union, 3.56 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.289; 4.142, 4.278-279, 
4.287-288, 4.336-337, 4.454456; 6.154 
East Africa, 6.213-215 
Sudan, 5.165; 6.204-205, 6.211-212 
in Turkey, 4.46, 4.238, 4.260, 4.316-317, 4.328, 
4-330, 4.341, 4.353-3545 4.456-4573 5.168; 
6.202, 6.205-206 
in Yemen, 4.309-311, 4.317-318 
educational institutions, recipients of zakdt, 5.397 
egg (ovum) donation, 3.351 
Eid al-Adha celebrations (feast of sacrifice), 2.484-485; 
5+3555 5+3595 5-364-365, 5.366, 5.368, 5.370, 5.397 
Eid al-Fitr celebrations (end of Ramadan feast), 
2.484-4855 5.61, 5.3555 5-359 5-363-364, 5.366, 
5-368, 5.370, 5.397 
elder care facilities, 3.14, 3.16 
elderly women see aging women 
elite women, 1.65, 1.73, 1.75, I-88, 1.102, 1.104, 
I.143-147, I.169, 1.176, 1.409, 1.425 
access to information technologies, 4.387-388 
education Of, 4.3325 4-333-334s 4-350s 4.351 
and purdah, 4.48-49 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.7 
and women’s press, 4.147 
elopement, 3.94, 3.242, 3.263 
emancipation of women, I.110, 1.269, 1.275, 1.288 
embroidery, 4.154, 4.1603 5.157, 5.162 
chikan, 4.163 
Fes, 4.155, 4.156 
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gold, 4.162 
nakshi kantha, 4.157 
embryo donation, 3.3 50-351 
employment 
female see also labor, participation of women; 
unemployment, female, 1.146-147, 1.161, 1.199, 
I.209-211, 1.213-215, 1.244-247, 1.251, 1.264, 
1.280, 1.310, 1.322-3243 3.1, 3.160, 3.166, 3.179, 
3-370, 3.376 
guarantees see also labor; unemployment, 4.257 
empowerment 
of African-American Muslims, 3.279 
employment as means of, 3.101 
International Conference on Population and 
Development (ICPD, 1994), 3.215, 3.288, 3.301 
local knowledge systems, 3.368 
and NGOs, 3.142 
and poverty, 3.258-259 
and science, 3.367—368 
sleeping fetus claim, 3.424 
U.N. Millennium Development Goal (MDG), 
3.182-183 
of women, 1.194, 1.225, 1.4323 4.204, 4.212 
in Central Asia, 1.265 
menopausal, 3.1, 3.6 
among Muslims in Western Europe, 1.301, 1.302 
in South Asia, 1.286 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.292 
and veiling, 3.398 
encyclopedias, historical, 5.372 
endogamy see also cousin marriage, 2.98, 2.151, 2.156, 


2.256, 2.284, 2.339-340, 2.356, 2.473, 2.5103 3.251, 


3-255, 3.260, 3.2645 4.420, 4.428; 6.33 
enforcement of law 
in Afghanistan, 2.432-433 
in East Asia and Pacific region, 2.429-431 
in Iran, 2.432 
in South Asia, 2.433-435 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.43 6-438 
engagements see also courtship; marriage 
in Afghanistan, 6.105 
English language 
drama in, 5.144 
Muslim media in, 5.245 
Quran translations in, 5.260, 5.261 
Quranic interpretations in, 5.252 
use in South Asia, 5.259 
entertainers, 4.264, 4.266 
entertainment, 2.28, 2.100, 2.213, 2.232, 2.234, 2.359, 
2.478, 2.753, 2.763, 2.792, 2.798 
entrepreneurs 
women see also businesswomen, 1.140; 4.161, 4.170, 
4.187, 4.188, 4.191, 4.192, 4.428; 5.119 
in East Africa, 6.190-192 
environmental activism, 1.337 
environmental movements, 4.359 
and social justice, 4.378 
women’s participation in, 4.3 62-363 
in Arab states, 4.367—-368, 4.376-379 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.373-374 
in Turkey, 4.374, 4.375, 4.385 
environmental problems see also pollution 
in Arab states, 4.365-372, 4.3 81-382 
in Central Asia, 4.383-384, 4.405 
in South Asia, 6.228-230 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.372-374 
in Turkey, 4.374-375, 4.384-385 
environmental protection 
in Iran, 4.362-363 
and religious ethics, 4.360, 4.367 


epics see legends and epics 
epigraphical inscriptions, 1.26, 1.51-52, 1.62, 1.92, 
I.118, 1.122, 1.154, 1.157, 1.317 
epistemologies 
binary, 1.430, 1.434 
feminism, 1.342 
of gender and sexual identity, 1.419-420 
of Orientalism, 1.341 
equal rights of women see also gender equality 
in Turkey, 4.76, 4.77 
erotic literature 
in Arab states, §.411-412 
in Indonesia, 5.412-415 
in Iran, 5.416-417, 5.487 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.417-419, 5.495 
in Turkey, 5.419-420 
erotic photography, 5.552 
eroticism, 3.390-391, 3.404—-405 
essentialist approach, 1.171, 1.300, I.419 
ethics, 3.363-364 
ethnic cleansing, 4.35, 4.36, 4.461 
ethnic displacement, 4.406-407 
ethnic economies, in North America, 4.186-188 
ethnic groups see also minorities 
in Malaysia, 4.88 
ethnic identities, 1.95, 1.222, 1.224, 1.230, 1.308, 1.332 
ethnic magazines and newspapers, 1.193-194 
ethnic movements 
in Arab states, 2.573-575 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.571-572 
in North Africa, 2.576-577 
in South Africa, 2.577-579 
in Turkey, 2.579-580 
“ethnic Tower of Babel,” 2.30 
ethnicity see also multi-ethnicity 
in Afghanistan, 1.25 5-256 
in Caucasus, 6.76-78 
and colonialism, 1.13 5 
in Eastern Europe, 1.244, 1.245, 1.246, 1.247 
fictive, 2.526 
and gender, 6.77 
in Gulf states, 6.80-81 
of Muslim women in Western Europe, 1.300-301 
and nation-state building, 1.231 
in North Africa, 6.78-79 
in North America, 1.192-194 
in Southeast Asia, 1.224 
studies of, 1.172 
ethnocentrism, 1.327, 1.440 
ethnocracy, 2.96 
ethnography 
of Afghanistan, 1.254, 1.255, I.256-257 
and anthropology, 1.307, 1.308, 1.309 
of Arab states, 1.199-200, 1.201, I.215, 1.219, 1.433 
of Caucasus, 1.117-118 
of Central Asia, 1.260, 1.261, 1.262, 1.268, 1.270 
colonial, 1.113, 1.166 
of Eastern Europe, 1.246 
of Iran, 1.254 
and population and health studies, 1.414 
of Southeast Asia, 1.224, 1.229, 1.231 
of Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.188 
of West African women, 5.93 
Western, 1.397, 1.428-429 
eugenetics, 6.12 
eunuchs, 4.514, 4.516 
Eurocentrism, 1.188, 1.343, 1.358, 1.389, 1.398 
European imperialism, 5.467 
European modernity, 5.209 
European race, 1.107, I.ILI-112 
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European settler colonies, 4.6-7 
European women, 4.2 
and Oriental women, 5.472-473 
evatlik (adopted child), 2.6 
evdarlik (domestic skills), 2.130 
everyday life, 1.65, 1.69, 1.164, 1.214, 1.219, 1.247, 
1.268, 1.300, 1.336, 1.338, 1.372, 1.375, 1-405, 
I.417 
evil eye, 3.20, 3.2683 5.244 
excision, 1.300 
exclusion of women, 1.45, I.I10, 1.215, 1.281, 1.300, 
1.323, 1.386, 1.391 
exegetical texts 
on creation of woman, 5.403-405, 5.530 
interpretations of women in, 5.249-268, 5.556, 5-559 
exhibitions, of women artists, 5.155, 5-157, 5-158, 
5-172, 5.550 
exile, writers in, 4.466 
exogamous marriages, 4.423 
exorcism, 3.17, 3.20, 3.25, 3-426, 3-430-431 
expansion, Islamic, 1.3 
expatriate communities, 4.524 
exploitation 
in cottage industries, 4.153-154, 4.155, 4.158, 4.164 
of domestic workers, 4.223, 4.229 
in informal sector, 4.191 
sexual, of children, 4.251 
of South Asian women, 4.199 
in textile industry, 4.177, 4.181 
exports, Ottoman, 4.268, 4.269 
expropriation, of land, 4.213, 4.402, 4.403 
extended families 
in East Africa, 6.190 
forced return to, 4.91 
households of, 3.1-2, 3.8, 3.10 
replaced by nuclear families, 4.79-80, 4.83, 4.434, 
4-523, 4.526, 4.528 
extramarital sexual relations see adultery; zind 
eyewitness accounts, of harems, 5.470 
‘ezrat nashim (women’s section in synagogue), 2.317 
ezzat see honor 


factory workers, female, 3.25, 3.182, 3.370, 3-372-373> 
3:375s 3-463-464 
Fadak, 2.449 
falak, 2.478 
fallabat (agricultural vendors), 4.370 
falsafa (philosophy), 1.399 
false prophets, 5.351 
familial relationships see kinship 
families 
in Afghanistan, 2.165; 6.19 
in Canada, 2.161-163 
in Caucasus, 2.140-141, 2.165-167 
in Central Asia, 2.141-142, 2.163-164; 6.40-41 
and development programs, 4.79-83, 4.84, 4.85-89 
in East Africa, 3.1-2, 3.8, 3.10; 4.913; 6.190 
empowerment of, 5.381 
foster, 2.6, 2.539 
gatherings of, 5.126 
gender based division of labor in see gender relations, 
in domestic sphere 
histories of, 5.123 
in Iran, 2.164-165; 6.19-20 
migration of, 6.241 
Palestinian, 5.116 
political notions of, 2.154-160 
polygamous, 6.110 
portraits of, 5.552 
and social security, 4.261, 4.497 


in South Asia, 2.142-143; 6.16-18 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.144-145; 6.245 
in Turkey, 2.146-147, 2.165-167 
in United States, 2.147-150, 2.167-170 
in Western Europe, 2.15 1-152 
women’s roles in see gender relations, in domestic 
sphere 
family businesses, 4.188, 4.255 
family celebrations, 
music at, 5.190 
performances at, 5.67 
family codes see family law 
family courts, 2.101, 2.392, 2.413, 2.460-461, 
2.463-464, 2.467-468, 2.472, 2.658, 2.677 
family endowments, 2.299-300, 2.303 
family honor see honor, family and female 
family honor, in Yemen, 5.528 
family labor, 6.176 
family law, 4.82, 4.873 5.211, 5.251, 5-511 
in Afghanistan, 2.94, 2.105, 2.284, 2.33 5-336, 
2.458-459, 2.651; 6.41-42 
in Arab states, 1.218; 2.21, 2.22, 2.23, 2.299-300, 
2.369, 2.459-465, 2.662, 2.720, 2.726 
in Australia, 2.353 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.20, 2.104, 2.163, 
2.3725 2.3745 2.391; 6.39-42 
codification of, 2.392, 2.397, 2.458, 2.464, 2.469 
in Gulf states and Yemen, 2.465-467, 2.658 
in Iran, 2.105, 2.164, 2.375, 2.392-393, 2.467-468, 
2.7273 4.82 
Islamic, 2.22, 2.147, 2.256, 2.259, 2.334, 2.3 51-3525 
2.3975 2440-4 50, 2.4525 2.454, 2.473 
on adoption and fostering, 2.4 
on birth control, 3.215 
in Central Asia, 3.5 5-56 
childhood definition in, 3.77 
classic, 2.450-457 
fatwas, 3.163, 3.215, 3.350 
on HIV/AIDS, 3.163 
on inheritance, 3.258 
on paternity determination, 3.422 
on polygamy, 3.39 
on in vitro fertilization, 3.350 
in Israel, 1.218 
modern, in Ottoman Empire, 6.42-43 
in North Africa, 2.276, 2.557, 2-641, 2.654, 2.655, 
2.751 
Algeria, 4.91-92 
Morocco, 1.112; 6.168-169 
in North America 
Canada, 2.161 
United States, 2.473-474 
reform of, 1.108; 2.298, 2.725; 4.82 
in South Asia, 1.106-107, 1.278; 2.53, 2.106, 2.124, 
2.125, 2.287, 2.304, 2.378, 2.434, 2.469-471, 
2.593, 2.609, 2.729, 2.742 
India, 6.18 
Maldives, 4.104 
in Southeast Asia, 2.27, 2.65, 2.351, 2.352, 2.3535 
2.3795 2.394, 2.6733 3.59-60; 4.89; 6.90 
Indonesia, 1.409 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.290-293, 1.3753 2.127, 
2.182, 2.396-397, 2.425-426, 2.562, 2.577, 
2.594-595 
Sudan, 2.526 
in Turkey, 2.426, 2.427, 2.472, 2.596, 2.790 
in Western Europe, 1.302 
family paradigm, of Quranic exegetes, 5.249, 5.251, 
5.252 
family planning see also birth control; contraception, 
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1.198, 1.206, I.209—-210, 1.230, 1.239, 1.294, 
1.321-323, 1.413; 2.97, 2.116, 2.142, 2.172, 2.261, 


2.297, 2.322, 2.326, 2.508, 2.612, 2.711, 2.788; 4.82 


and abortion, 3.309 
in Afghanistan, 3.296 
in Arab States, 3.215-216, 3.287-288 
in Bangladesh, 3.298, 3.335 
in Central Asia, 3.164-165, 3.189; 6.165 
committees and conferences on, 3.358 
contemporary discourse on, 3.357-358 
governmental policies, 3.212-216, 3.360 
in India, 3.297-298 
in Indonesia, 3.324; 4.362 
in Iran, 3.166, 3.214—215, 3.295-296, 3.328-3293 
4.84, 4.171, 4.362, 4.434, 4.472 
Islamic discourses on, 3.211-212, 3.300 
media programs on, 3.301 
in North Africa, 3.39 
in Pakistan, 3.297-298 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.299-301, 3.336, 3-347 
in Turkey, 3.311; 4.172 
family values, of British Muslim immigrants, 4.298 
family waqfs, 5.3725 5.3735 5-377 5-389-390 
famines, 4.400-401 
in Darfur, 5.165 
Fara@idi movement, 2.621 
faranja (all-covering cloak), 2.498 
farmers, female, 4.125 
fasd (bloodletting), 1.46 
fashion see dress, 4.118, 4.151 
fashion 
designers, 5.170-171 
in East Asia, 5.107 
faskh divorces, 2.380, 2.455, 2.458, 2.466 
fasting 
at Ramadan, 3.284, 3.286 
by women, 5.269-270, §.273-2745 5-275 5-275 
5-278, 5.279, 5.282, 5.283 
father figures, in literature, 5.25 
fatherland, 2.156-157 
fatiba reading in courtship, 3.91 
Fatima Day celebrations, 5.3 57-358 
fatwabaz (issuer of fatwas), 2.173 
fatwas, 1.39-40, I.102, 1.140, 1.167, 1.198, 1.213, 
1.372-375, 1.4363 2.171-174, 2.357 
in Afghanistan, 2.402 
cyber, 2.172 
in early Islam, 2.446 
in Egypt, 2.320, 2.356 
on family law, 3.163, 3.215, 3.350 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.121, 2.698 
in South Asia, 2.53, 2.179, 2.180, 2.287, 2.288, 
2.326, 2.378, 2.435, 2.560 
on women’s rule, 2.26 
feasts, 3.105, 3.108-109, 3.I1O-III 
feces, 3.27 
felt production, 4.162 
female body, metaphors for, 5.453-456, 5-547, 5-550 
female genital mutilation (FGM), 1.322, 1.360, 
I.41 5-416; 2.404, 2.453, 2.7603 3.78, 3.129-134; 
4-391-3925 4.4703 §.37 
in Egypt, 2.23, 2.172-1733 3.34-35 
in Indonesia, 3.323 
infibulation, 3.34, 3.129, 3-336 
and Islam, 1.415; 3.130-1325 5.37 
in Malaysia, 3.69, 3.395 
medicalization of, 3.348 
menarcheal rites, 3.3 4-35 


in North America, 2.114, 2.4133 3-71-72, 3.205-206 


origins of, 3.129 


in South Asia, 2.123 
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of saint tombs, 4.263 
guardianship 
of children see also adoption and fostering 
in Arab states, 2.100 
in Caucasus in Central Asia, 2.104 
in Iran, 2.81 
in North Africa, 2.276 
in South Asia, 2.341, 2.379-380, 2.470 
in Southeast Asia, 2.381 
hadiths on, 6.56-57 
in Islamic law, 2.1, 2.100, 2.104, 2.452-453, 2.456, 
2.4735 2.4755 2.6415 3.57-60, 3.62, 3.77, 3-247, 
3.2535 3.265 
of women 
in Arab states, 2.22, 2.387 
in East Africa, 6.56 
in Gulf states and Yemen, 2.24, 2.25 
in South Asia, 2.340 
in Southeast Asia, 2.394 
guilds, 1.33, 1.73, 1.79, 1-146; 4.269; 6.178 
glins (women’s gatherings), 4.528 
SYCRU, 2.3.45 
gypsies, 3.17, 3.21; 4.266, 4.267 


hadana (custody) see also children, custody of, 2.1, 
2.100, 2.341, 2.456, 2.464 
hadari (settled) people, 2.422 
Hadawi school, 2.465 
hadiths, 1.341, 1.343, 1.347, 1.354-356, 1.408, 1.424, 
1.4353 4.28 
on adultery, 1.138 
on afterlife, 5.400-402 
on agricultural labor of women, 1.6 
attributed to ‘A’isha, 5.335 
on creation of woman, 5.403, 5.404 
on education, 6.222 
on gender, 1.8 
on guardianship, 6.56-57 
Jews in, 5.218-219 
on obedience of women, 5.309-3 10 
on piety, §.314-315 
on polygamy, 1.241 
on prostitution, 1.6-7 
suspect nature of, 5.254 
transmitters of, 1.8, 1.29-30, I.32, 1.35, 1-40 
on water, 6.229 
on wiles of women, 5.556 
on women prophets, 5.352, 5-354 
on zakdt, 5.391 
hadra dance, 2.485, 2.711, 2.764, 2.7673 5.55 
Hadrami community, 1.354 
hair 
braiding rituals, 3.3 5-36, 3.76 
care of, 6.102 
cutting rituals, of children, 3.32 
female, 5.455 
removal, female body, 3.34, 3.35, 3-37» 3-393 
6.102 
styles, 3.34, 3-35, 3-36-37 
hajj (pilgrimage to Mecca), 1.69, 1.91, I.102, 1.164, 
1.166, 1.181; 2.136, 2.232, 2.480, 2.492, 2.621, 
2.7163 3.6; §.217, 5.274, 5.281, 5.3 18-323, 5.326, 
5.332-333 
tourism related to, 6.258 
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hajja women, 5.274, 5.326, 5.333 
hajjnamas (pilgrimage narratives), 1.69, 1.91-92 
hakims (governors), 2.51 
bakims (healers), 2.802 
halal, 4.5293 5.238 
meat, 6.111 
musical genres considered as, 5.189 
halala practices, 2.3.41 
halitsah ceremonies, 2.3 15-316 
Halveti order, 2.761 
Halveti-Jerrahi order, 2.770-771 
Hamadsha order, 2.765; 5.328 
hammams, 2.528, 2.5393 3-395 3-453 4-235 4-517, 
4-541-5433 5-273, 5-470-4713 6.102 
Hanafi school, 1.116, 1.209; 2.109, 2.223, 2.369, 
2.440-445, 2.452, 2.454-455, 2.466-467, 2.4753 
5:2775 5.310, 5.320, 5.3453 6.39, 6.42, 6.43 
on abortion, 3.304, 3.313-314 
in Afghanistan, 2.82, 2.335, 2.402, 2.4583 3.305 
on age of maturity and marriage, 3.57, 3.59 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.50, 2.417 
on consent to marry, 3.259 
on divorce initiated by women, 3.386 
funerary practices of, 3.120 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.376, 2.450, 2.701 


in South Asia, 2.256-257, 2.340, 2.341, 2.378, 2.469, 


2.470 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.124 
hanbdaz, 2.800 
Hanbali school, 2.440-445, 2.450, 2.459, 2.465-467, 
2.4753 5-311 
on abortion, 3.304, 3.313 
‘aqiqa ritual, 3.71 
on circumcision, male, 3.131 
on female genital mutilation (FGM), 3.131 
funerary practices of, 3.120 
on masturbation, 3.407 
handasa al-sawt (the art of sound), 5.189 
handprints, left by pilgrims, 5.328 
hane see households 
haqq Allah, 2.223 
haram, 2.718; 4.5293 5.238 
cinema considered as, 5.35, 5.36 
musical genres considered as, 5.189, 5.194 
harems, 2.34, 2.71, 2.235, 2.260, 2.3 58-359, 
2501-502, 2.690, 2.693, 2.7573 3-36-375 3-19 15 
4-5075 4-509, 4-544-547 
and dance traditions, 5.57 
goods marketed to, 4.119 
Iranian, 1.87-88 
Mughal, 1.69 
Ottoman, 1.76-77, 1.144, 1.153, 1-154, 1.155, 
1.158-159, 1.3465 4.515 
portrayal of women in, 5.425, 5.552 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.96 


Western perceptions of, 1.64-65, 1.68, 1.104, 1.176, 


1.200, 1.344, 1.394, 1.395, 1.4385 4.546, 4.5475 
5469-470, 5.471 
harm, 2.121-123, 2.278, 2.463-464, 2.466 
harta sepencarian (marital property), 2.395 
hashish, 3.135, 3.138-140 
hatk al-ird (violate the honor), 2.699 
hatk-i ‘ismat/ndmis see rape 
Hatuniye mosques, 5.394 
hauka dance, 5.148 
Hausa language 
popular culture in, 5.111-112 
storytelling in, 5.132, 5.133 
theater in, 5.149 
Hausa people, 1.98, 1.187-188, 1.190; 2.35, 2.37, 


2.74, 2.75, 2.13 5-137, 2.182, 2.196-197, 
2.222-224, 2.259, 2.328-329, 2.330, 2.396, 2.437 
adornment, female, 3.41-42 
food preparation by, 6.110 
funerary practices of, 3.125 
karuwai groups, 6.162-163 
spirit possession, 3.436 
transgender practices, 3.389, 3.391, 3-418 
women, 4.2173; 6.246 
havli (courtyard), 2.251 
hawliyyat see also chronicles, 1.164 
hay@ (timidity), 2.215, 2.499-500, 2.503-505 
hayat yoldash (life comrade, friend), 2.140 
hay‘ats (religious associations, Iran), 4.62 
hayti dance, 5.55 
Hazaras, 1.257; 2.335, 2-509, 2.5713 4-472, 4-473 
HDI (Human Development Index), 4.73 
heads of state, female, 5.260 
headscarves see hijab and veiling 
healers 
religious, 5.287 
traditional, 4.263, 4.266, 4.347 
in Central Asia, 6.138, 6.139 
leading millenarian movements, 6.72 
Zoroastrian, 2.802 
healing 
and pilgrimage, 5.328, 5.330 
traditional see also midwives and birth attendants 
abortion, 3.308 
amulets, 3.22-23, 3.146, 3.430-431 
in Caucasus, 2.512 
in Central Asia, 3.189; 6.138 
denigration of, 3.354 
of infertility, 3.341, 3.423 
and mental health, 3.269, 3.275 
and midwives, 3.345-346 
oral sources on, 6.138 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.176 
in South Asia, 3.22-23, 3.145 
in Southeast Asia, 3.25 
and spirit possession, 3.430, 3.436 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.208 
health see also public health; reproductive health 
and labor, 4.199-201, 4.201-203 
mental see mental health 
and poverty 
in Afghanistan, 3.9 
in Arab States, 3.172-173 
in Central Asia, 3.174-175 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.176-177 
in South Asia, 3.144 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.159-160, 3.186-188 
of refugees, 4.469-470, 4.471-473, 4-475 
studies, 1.412-417 
superstitions, 3.25, 3.430-432, 3.436-437 
of women, 1.359; 4.200 
in Eastern Europe, 1.245 
health care see also prenatal health care; public health 
care; reproductive health, 3.274, 3.288-289 
in Afghanistan, 3.296, 3.305 
in Arab States, 3.172-173, 3.219 
in Caucasus, 6.133 
in Central Asia, 3.164-165, 3.189-190, 3.306; 
6.165 
in Iran, 3.165-166 
mental health, 3.268—270, 3.276-278 
and modesty rules, 6.101 
of North American Muslims, 3.205-208 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.167-168, 3.176-177, 


3.190-191 
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in South Asia, 3.143-146, 3.169-171 
in Southeast Asia and Australia, 3.192-196 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.186-188, 3.197-198 
in Turkey, 6.127-128 
of Western European Muslims, 6.123 
women’s access to, 1.359, 1.412 
health care workers 
female see also healing, traditional; midwives and 
birth attendants 
in Africa, 3.149 
in Egypt, 3.342 
in Morocco, 3.342 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.167-168, 3.177, 3.191 
recruitment from midwives, 3.345-346 
in South Asia, 3.334, 3.345-346 
health education see also public health care 
3-353-354 
in Africa, 3.147 
in Arab States, 3.142-143 
of North American Muslims, 3.205-208 
public health, 3.145-146, 3.148-149, 3.353-354 
in South Asia, 3.143-146 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.148-149, 3.186-188 
in Turkey, 6.117-118 
health policies see also public health care 
in Central Asia, 3.164-165, 3.174-175 
in Iran, 3.165-166 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.167-168 
in South Asia, 3.170-171 
in Turkey, 6.125-126 
in Western Europe, 6.123-124 
hearth-holds, 2.258 
Hebrew language, poetry in, 1.12 
Hell (Fire), in Islam, 5.400 
henna 
artisans, 4.561 
at bridal parties, 3.72 
in Egypt and Sudan, 3.34 
in Gulf states, 3.35 
in Iran, 3.36 
nights, 5.61 
in North Africa, 3.39 
prehistoric use of, 3.45 
rituals, 2.53 5-536 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.41 
in Western Europe, 6.102 
herbalists see healing, traditional 
heritage languages, of Western European Muslim 
women, 5.245, 5.246 
hermaphrodites, 3.405 


hermeneutics, 1.45, I.400-401, 1.424-425, 1.427, 1.435 


heroin, 3.13 5-137; 3-139-140, 3-153; 6.115 
heroines see also warrior women, 1.18, 1.263, 1.383 
in Bosnian songs, 5.51 
narratives of, 6.265 
hidden Mahdi, 2.620 
“hidden trade,” 4.217 
hierarchies 
age, 5.203 
gender, 1.7, 1.24, 1.108, 1.286, 1.311; 5.203, 5.250, 
5-285, 5.515 
social, 1.33, 1.95, 1.167, 1.214-215, 1.3243 
2.745-7 51 
in East Africa, 6.190 
in Gulf states, 6.81, 6.244 
between women, 1.438 
higher education for girls, 
in Afghanistan, 4.324 
in Arab states, 4.324-325, 4.376 
Egypt, 4.320-321 


in Central Asia, 4.294 
in East Africa, 6.214-215 
in Iran, 4.305, 4.323-324, 4.479 
Islamic, 6.222-223, 6.224, 6.225, 6.226 
in North Africa, 4.551 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.309 
religious, 4.345, 4.354 
in Southeast Europe, 4.326-329 
in Turkey, 4.3 30-331 
in Western Europe, 4.458 
United Kingdom, 4.298, 4.321-322 


hijab and veiling, 1.30, 1.40, 1.311, 1.425, 1.438 


in Afghanistan, 2.134, 2.500 

age of adoption of, 3.32 

in Albania, 6.34 

in Andalusia, 1.10, 1.39 

in Arab states, 2.663; 4.3, 4.40, 4.484 

of athletes, 3.446 

in Canada, 6.54-55 

in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.50, 2.73, 2.283, 
2.417, 2.498, 2.587, 2.600, 2.601, 2.6343 3.443 
6.21, 6.40 

of converts, 6.272 

in dancing, 5.3, 5.53-54 

in early Islam, 1.33 

in East Asia, 1.121; 2.322 

in Egypt and Sudan, 2.36, 2.156, 2.172, 2.497, 2.523, 
2.720-7213 3.34 

European travel accounts of, 5.468, 5.469, 5-471 

growing popularity of, 5.213-214 

health aspects of, 3.248 

in Iran, 1.171, 1.172, 1.434, 1-4425 2.17, 2.44, 2.94, 
2.134, 2.164, 2.165, 2.284, 2.407, 2.639, 2.727, 
2.7893 3.375 3-355 3-374 3-443-4443 4.3135 5-73, 
5.205 

in Islamist movement, 2.610 

of Jewish women, 2.3173 5.220 

of Kurdish women, 2.359, 2.572, 2.575 

literary treatment of, 3.242 

in media, 5.175 

media coverage of, 5.506, 5.509, 5.510-511 

in Mexico, 5.293 

and modesty, 2.495, 2.496, 2.497 

and mourning rituals, 3.126 

in North Africa, 2.272; 3.39 

in North America, 2.170, 2.7233 3.72, 3-89, 
3-207, 3.381-3825 4.45, 4-420, 4.452-4533 
5-295 

in Ottoman Empire, 1.74, 1.156; 2.201, 2.501, 2.502, 
2.779 

in Palestinian refugee camps, 4.444 

after pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.326 

in pre-Islamic era, 1.7 

Quran on, 2.494, 2.6445 5-529, 5-530 

research on, I.169-170, 1.301-302, I.434 

in Saudi Arabia and Gulf States, 3.3 5-363 4.312 

in South America, 5.300 

in South Asia, 2.52, 2.61, 2.217, 2.504, 2.646; 4.48 

in Southeast Asia, 1.141, 1.2415; 2.28, 2.243, 2.637, 
2.638, 2.7105 3.68, 3.370, 3.3955 4-41, 4.425 5.1005 
6.90 

in Southeast Europe, 4.50 

in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.98, 1.110; 2.75, 2.182, 
2.205, 2.505, 2.5943 3-42-43, 3-465; 6.153 

symbolism of, 3.393-394, 3-396, 3-398 

among Tuaregs, 3.78-79 

in Turkey, 1.336; 2.38, 2.534, 2-7313 3-44, 3-753 
4.46, 4.331, 4.3545 5.264 

in visual arts, 5.159 

in West Africa, 4.556, 4.557 
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in Western Europe, 2.187, 2.536, 2.760; 4.5303 5.183, 


5§.281-2823 6.102, 6.156 
Western views of, 1.364, 1.395, I-440-441, 
1.442-443; 2.309, 2.757, 2.7593 6.54, 6.156 
in Yemen, 3.48 


bijabat (headscarved Yemeni American girls), 5.237-239 


hijra (emigration), 2.168, 2.328, 2.777 
of Muhammad, 5.217 
Hijra (Muslim New Year) celebrations, 5.368 
hijras (castrated males), 5.49 
Hinduism, 2.25 
influences on Muslim South Asian music, 5.460 
Hindus 
pilgrimage traditions of, 5.330 
in South Africa, 5.365 
women, and purdah, 4.31 
hiradba (highway robbery), 2.475 
bisba (regulation of public morality), 2.9, 2.340 
historical books, 5.446 
historical encyclopedias, 5.372 
historical studies 
of conversion to Islam, 6.270 
of waqfs, 5.373 
historiographies, 1.424, 1.434 
of Central Asia, 1.263 
of China, 1.129 
of feminism, 1.65, 1.69, 1.286, 1.404-408 
of Iran, 1.86, 1.87, 1.88, 1.92 
of Islamic cultures, 1.428 
of Mughal India, 1.64-69 
of Ottoman Empire, 1.72 
postcolonial, 1, 171; 1.64-66, 1.347, 1.348, 1.351 
of science, 1.3 58-360 
of South Asia, 1.3 51-352 
of Southeast Asia, 1.141 
of Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.189, 1.286-287 
subaltern, 1.355 
of women, 1.341, 1.344, I.346-347, 1.348 
history, 1.200, 1.208, 1.341, 1.343, 1.348 
academic discipline of, in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.49 
art, 1.68, 1.3 15-319, 1.330 
oral, 1.315, 1.389-392; 6.46 
in Arab states, 1.147, 1.214, I.219-220, 1.348 
in Central Asia, 1.268 
in Iran, 1.250-252, 1.348 
in Morocco, 1.113 
in South Asia, 1.277 
in Southeast Asia, 1.238 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.189-190, 1.286 
in Turkey, 1.296 
social, 1.48, 1.65, 1.90, I.102, 1.165, 1.181, 1.183, 
1.220, 1.277, 1.341, 1-343, 1-348, 1.359, 1-429 
HIV/AIDS, 2.127, 2.168, 2.224, 2.280, 2.488, 2.612 
in Africa, 4.249, 4.250, 4.251 
among Arab Americans, 3.161-163 
in Arab States, 3.220 
in Central Asia, 3.137, 3.151-152, 3.328; 6.114 
and condoms, 3.148, 3.201 
in East Asia, 3.223-225 
education on, 3.143 
in Iran, 3.154-155, 3.226, 3.329-330 
in South Africa, 5.179 
in South Asia, 3.15 5-158; 6.119-121 
in Southeast Asia, 3.15 5-158, 3.192, 3.193-195, 
3.223-225 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.158-161, 3.201, 3.3375 
3.391-3925 6.174 
hoca hanum/efendi (madam imam), 2.717 
holy war see also jihad, 1.57, 1.1413 2.319-329 
home births, in South Asia, 6.135 


home schooling, 4.307-308, 4.333, 4-335 4-35 
4-352 4.354, 4.3553 6.198 
religious, 6.223 
home-based work, 4.192, 4.193, 4-194, 4.202, 4.256, 
4.268; 6.171-172, 6.178, 6.181 
homelessness, 4.10-12 
in Arab states, 6.149-151 
homicide see also honor, crimes of, 2.118, 2.223, 2.225, 
2.226, 2.269, 2.402-403, 2.409 
homosexuality, 1.255, 1.322, 1.419-421; 2.86, 2.129, 
2.252, 2.263, 2.275, 2.334, 2.404, 2.453, 2.578, 
2.698, 2.701; 4.244 
in Central Asia, 3.384 
in dreams, 5.408 
female see lesbianism 
in Iran, 3.232-233, 3.3853 6.145 
Islam on, 3.206, 3.3963 5.532 
in Nigeria, 3.391 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.3 86-387; 5.418 
in poetry, 3.237-2403 5-91, 5.476, 5.500 
in premodern Islam, 3.405; 5.484 
in South Asia, 3.387-388 
and transvestism, 3.418—420 
homosexuals, names for, 5.68 
honor 
codes of, 2.5, 2.494 
crimes of, 3.457-458, 3-463-4645 4.444 
in Arab states, 2.21, 2.23, 2.111, 2.348, 2.364, 
2.400, 2.403, 2.423, 2.653 
in Caucasus, 2.218-219 
international debates over, 2.267, 2.307 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.215-216, 2.415 
and Islamic law, 2.400, 2.401 
in Israel, 2.120 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.122-123 
in South Asia, 2.288, 2.342, 2.343, 2.404, 2.435 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.222-224 
in Turkey, 2.128, 2.218-219, 2.262, 2.282, 2.401, 
2.409, 2.427 
in Western Europe, 2.697 
family and female, 3.132, 3.374, 3.468 
in Afghanistan, 2.367 
in Arab states, 1.215, 1.220, 1.4343 2.210, 2.422 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.141, 2.142, 2.191 
in China, 1.61-62, 1.130 
among European Muslims, 3.468-469 
and female genital mutilation (FGM), 3.132 
in Iran, 2.164 
in Malaysia, 3.396 
and mental health, 3.269 
in pre-Islamic era, 1.4 
in South Asia, 1.25 5-256, 1.278, 1.333; 2.203, 
2.216-2173 3.955 3-463-464 
in Southeastern Europe, 3.461-462 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.465 
and suicide, 3.452 
in Turkey, 2.206; 3.263 
in United States, 2.148, 2.149 
in Yemen, 5.528 
feminist approaches to, 2.225-227 
of the nation, 2.155, 2.156, 2.157, 2.159, 2.284 
tribal, 2.418 
hospitality, 3.104, 3.107, 3-I09-III, 3.117 
in Arab states, 2.210, 2.763 
in Caucasus, 2.130, 2.207, 2.218, 2.235 
in Central Asia, 2.228-229 
in Gulf states and Yemen, 2.229-230, 2.418, 2.495 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.23 1-232 
in North Africa, 2.23 3-234, 2.528 
in South Asia, 2.194, 2.216, 2.23 1-232, 2.756 
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in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.204, 2.5493 6.24 
in Turkey, 2.218, 2.235 
in Western Europe, 2.485 
hospitals, 3.167, 3.177, 3-I90-191, 3.211, 3.268-269; 
4-491 
hotlines, 2.112, 2.120, 2.715 
“dial-a-fatwa,” 2.172 
house of obedience, 2.23, 2.122 
household management, 1.108, 1.113, 1.149, 
1.179-180, 1.182 
household spaces, 3.104 
households, 2.541 
colonial, in Indonesia, 4.86 
composition of, 4.460 
in Caucasus, 2.250 
in Central Asia, 2.251-252 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.252-253 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.254-255 
in South Asia, 2.25 5-257 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.258-260 
in Turkey, 2.260-262 
in United States, 2.262-264 
division of labor in, 4.523, 4.5255 4-526, 4-527 
in Central Asia, 2.237-238 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.23 8-239 
in South Asia, 2.239-242 
in Southeast Asia, 2.242-244 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.245-247; 6.110, 6.111 
in Turkey and Caucasus, 2.247-248 


female-headed, 4.80, 4.208, 4.400, 4.406, 4.407-408, 


4-410, 4.417 
in Afghanistan, 6.183 
and poverty, 4.493, 4-495, 4-496, 4.498, 4.501 
in South Africa, 5.119 
in South Asia, 6.121 
gender relations within, 4.35, 4.40, 4.81, 4.83, 4.86, 
4.153, 4-174, 4.310, 4.418 
income from migrant workers, 4.413-414, 4.416 
laterally extended, 2.258 
migrant, 4.80 
multigenerational, 2.258, 2.2593 3-1-2, 3.8, 3.10 
nuclear, 2.255, 2.258 
patriarchy in, 4.81 
patrilocal, 4.81, 4.523, 4.526 
polygynous, 2.258 
single-parent, 2.20, 2.258, 2.261 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.245 
trade within, 4.217 
houses 
in Afghanistan, 6.152 
courtyard, 4.30, 4.31, 4.526 
domestic spaces outside, 4.524, 4.528, 4.533 
elite, 4.146 
in Iranian cities, 4.150 
Jewish, 5.220 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.527 
prayer inside, 5.271, 5.273, 5.279 
public spaces in, 4.523, 4.525, 4.526, 4.528, 4.530, 
4.532 
religious worship by women in, 6.252 
in South Asia, 4.6, 4.519 
in Southeast Asia, 5.303-304 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.245 
in Turkey, 4.520-521, 4.527-528 
wives needing permission to leave, 5.312 
women’s quarters of, 6.139 
in Yemen, 4.522, 4.530 
housing density, 4.30 
housing policies, 4.34-35, 4.91-92 
bubb (father’s love), 2.230 


bubis see also waqfs, 1.165 
buddd offences and punishments, 2.27, 2.395, 2.402, 


2.406, 2.408, 2.429, 2.475-476, 2.698 


Hui (China), 1.120-129, 1.3525 2.322, 2.333, 2.353 
bukdmat-i zan (government of women day, Iran), 5.46 
hukum syarak (principles of Islamic law), 2.380 
human rights see also freedom of expression; women’s 


rights, 1.414; 2.265-268; 4.211, 4.390, 4.390-393, 
4.439 
in Afghanistan, 6.26 
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1.222, 1.224-225, 1.413, 1.434-435 
in Afghanistan, 2.433 
in Caucasus, 2.415 
of Central Asia, 5.127 
of China, 6.270 
in Egypt, 4.196 
of epics, 5.450, 5.451 
and hijab and veiling, 2.500, 2.710 
in Iran, 2.81, 2.285, 2.315, 2.318, 2.363, 2.432, 
2.4963 4.313 
of legal systems, 2.399 
in Morocco, 4.315 
in South Asia, 2.435, 2.504, 2.559 
Pakistan, 2.83, 2.286, 2.342, 2.408, 2.559, 2.593, 
2.609, 2.610, 2.675, 2.7293 4.120, 4.196 
in Southeast Asia, 2.323, 2.351, 2.393, 2.6745 
4-41-43, 4.86, 4.88 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.245, 2.279, 2.330, 2.331, 
2.661, 2.691 
Sudan, 4.115, 4.148 
in Turkey, 2.361 
Islamophobia, 1.300; 4.299, 4.452 
‘isma/‘ismat see chastity; purity 
Isma‘Tlis, 2.50, 2.123, 2.194, 2.327, 2.341, 2.465, 
2.554, 2.571, 2.722-723 
diaspora of, 6.231 
in Pakistan, 6.236 
isndd (chain of transmitters), 1.43-45 
istibsdn (preferences for a ruling), 2.440 
istiqbal (reception visits), 2.530 
Ithna ‘Ashariyya Shi‘is see Twelver Shiis 
itibar (sense of esteem), 2.218 
izgdivaj-i muvaqqat see temporary marriages 
“izzat see honor 


jabr, 2.699 

Jadidism, 1.260; 2.50, 2.498, 2.518, 2.521, 2.587, 
2.600, 2.705 

Ja‘fari school, 1.116; 2.402, 2.446, 2.450, 2.465-467 

jahaz (trousseau), 2.455 

Jahiliyya (ignorance), 1.3, 1.5, 1.43, 1-343, 1.350 

jama‘ rituals, 2.764 

jamaat councils, 2.108 

jamarat ritual (throwing of pebbles at pillars), 5.319, 
5.320 

jamdani saris, 4.157, 4.158 

janbaz (war injured), 2.605 

jando see unyago 

Janissaries, 2.6933 4.508, 4.509 

jarb (unreliable), 2.475 

jarigan drama, 5.144 

jariyya (slave girls), 2.358 

jat/jdati see caste 

Javanese culture, 5.413, 5.414 

Javanese woman, ideal of, 5.412-413 
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Jaziliyya order, 2.765 
jazz, in Azerbaijan, 5.65 
jellabas, 2.754 
Jerrahi order, 2.771 
jewelry, 5.156, 5.393; 6.102 
in Arab States, 3.39 
in Central Asia, 3.45, 3.46 
in Gulf states, 3.35 
production of, 4.157, 4.162 
in Turkey, 3.46 
Jewish schools, in Ottoman Empire, 6.196 
Jewish texts 
Abraham in, 5.216 
on Muslim-Jewish interaction, 5.219 
on wiles of women, 5.558 
Jews 
Ashkenazi, in Palestine, 6.9—10, 6.11 
attempting to kill Muhammad, 5.218 
Bukharan, 5.66 
in Eastern Europe, 6.9 
education of, 4.275, 4.276 
in Iran, 3.122 
in Islamic literature, 5.217-219 
in Islamic societies, 5.216, 5.219-222 
marriages with Muslims, 3.251 
Mizrahim (Arab), 1.217; 6.9, 6.10-14 
in North Africa, 5.220, 5.226; 6.78 
Sephardim (Spanish), 6.9 
women, 2.3 15-318 
jhagra (compensation), 2.108 
jihad see also holy war, 1.18, 1.96, 1.186-187, 1.255, 
1.290 
in Arab states, 2.3 19-321 
in Australia, 2.323-324 
in Caucasus, 6.3 6-37, 6.52 
in East Asia, 2.322 
in Indonesia, 6.73 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.3 25-326 
in South Asia, 2.326-327 
in Southeast Asia, 2.322-323 
in West Africa, 2.327-329 
jilbabhjilhabib see hijab and veiling 
jina messages, 5.84 
JINN, 1.2903 3.175 3-42.55 3-43.13 5-475 5-328 
al threatening childbirth, 3.426-427 
in East Africa, 3.43 3-434 
in South Asia, 3.429-431 
in Turkey, 3.438 
jirga (village councils, Afghanistan, Pakistan), 2.414, 
2.435 
jizya (poll tax), 2.801, 2.802 
jokes see humor 
journalists 
women, I.160, 1.205, 1.252, 1.261; 5.174 
in Arab states, §.174-175 
in Egypt, 6.267, 6.268 
in Gulf states, 5.176-177 
in Iran, 5.177, 5.178 
in South Africa, 5.178-179 
in Turkey, 5.180-182 
journals see magazines 
Judaism, 1.383 
judges see also qadis 
women as, 1.39, 1.149, 1.286, 1.366, 1.373-375 
judgment day, signs of imminence of, 5.401 
juma‘a saldt see Friday prayers 
jurisprudence see also figh, 1.8, 1.38-41, 1.54, 1.106, 
1.138, 1.198, 1.210, 1.224, 1.341, 1.370, 1.372, 
_ 13747-3755 T-414 
jurists, women as, I.40-41 


ka@ba (Mecca pilgrimage), 5.3 18-319 
kababis, 2.231 

kabin see mahr 

kadagbanig (housewife), 2.801 
kadhis see qadis 

kadinctk, 2.713 

kadis see qadis 


kafa@a (equal status of partners), 1.4; 2.256, 2.442, 2.452 


kafala see also fostering, 2.1, 2.4-5, 2.276 

kafirs/kafirin (unbelievers/infidels), 1.6, 1.255; 2.322, 
2.3263 5.219 

kahinat (diviner-prophetesses), 5.351 

kalam see also theology, 1.356, 1.399 

kalima (declaration of faith), 2.709 

kalym see also bride-prices mabr, 2.19-20, 2.103, 
2.163, 2.372, 2.416, 2.587 

kampungs (neighborhoods), 4.17, 4.18 

kanaga, 2.526 

kanthas, 5.162 

kantin-names (Ottoman imperial codes), 2.698-699 

kanuns (Ottoman imperial decrees), 1.78-79; 2.375, 
2.463, 2.693, 2.700, 2.702, 2.7523 6.42 

kaqazbahazi dance (Afghanistan), 5.41 

Karagoz shadow theater, 3.386 

karama (generosity), 2.229 

karma, 2.25 

karo kari (honor killings), 2.342 

karuwai Hausa women, 3.391; 6.162-163 

kasb, 1.6 

kashen (suitors), 2.218 

kata kiuno dance, 2.205 

kathak music, 5.74, 5.75 

katib al-kitab, 3.91 

kayd (deceit/stratagem), 5.556, 5.557, 5-558 

Kazakh language, 1.129-130 

Kazakhs, 1.1315 4.235, 4.236, 4.394-395 

kazi documents see legal documents 

kazis see qadis 

kazoku kokka (family state), 2.157 

kelin (daughter-in-law), 2.141 

keluarga angkat (foster family), 2.539 

keluarga sakinak (ideal family), 2.711 

Kemalism, 2.36, 2.56, 2.137-138, 2.146, 2.248, 2.361, 
2.391, 2.482-483, 2.520, 2.541, 2.629, 2.730-731, 
2.790 

kenduri (religious ritual, Malaysia), 2.243; 4.43 

ketubas (marriage contracts), 2.524 

khalas (mother’s friends), 2.345 

khalifas, 2.768 

khammari dance, §.53-54 

khamr (intoxicants), 2.475 

khanandas (traditional singers), 5.64 

khanaqabhs (Sufi hospices), 5.396 

khanates, in Central Asia, 5.203 

khaniths, (male nor female persons), 3.419 

khanqahs (Sufi courts), 5.499 

kharja poetry, 1.12-14, 1.47 

Khatam Qur'an ceremonies, 2.485, 2.5353 3-69-70 

khatibas (matchmakers), 4.264 

khatuns (women shaykhs), 2.623 

khawals (male dancers), 5.68, 5.70 

khawd-salar (free woman), 2.800 

khimar (head cover), 2.505; 6.54 

khinath see also transvestism, 1.421 

Khojas, 2.303, 2.327 

khuddam (unmarried female), 2.721 

khul‘ divorce by mutual consent see also divorce, 
Islamic law on, 1.39, 1.198, 1.3453 2.99, 2.106-107, 
2.109, 2.380, 2.389, 2.4435 2-447-448, 2.4555 
2.465-466, 2.470, 2.474; 3.260; 6.43 
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khuwahar (sister), 2.345 
khwaher-khawnda relationships (declared sisterhood), 
6.38 
khyal music, 5.75, 5.76 
kibbutzim, 2.780 
kibuki cult, 3.433-434 
kidnapping, 2.20, 2.118, 2.186, 2.374, 2.404-405, 
2.417, 2.4335 2.435, 2.567, 2.627 
of brides see bride stealing 
kilim production, 5.156-157 
kin marriage see also cousin marriages, 3.54 
kina gecesi see henna rituals 
kindergartens, 3.85 
kinship, 1.5, 1.23, 1.29, 1.32, 1.72, 1.184, 1.222, 
1.229-230, 1.236, 1.268, 1.301, 1.318, 1.354, 1.408, 
1.4295 2.1, 2.330-3575 2-339 2-4755 2-529 
in Afghanistan, 2.33 5-336; 6.38 
in Arab states, 2.347-349 
in Australia and Pacific region, 2.33 3-334, 
2.351-353 
in Caucasus, 2.33 6-338 
in East Asia, 2.333, 2.3 51-353 
in Iran, 2.345-346 
love, 6.92, 6.142 
through milk/breastfeeding, 2.337, 2.343, 2.355-3575 
3-495 3.515 6.38 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.349-3 50 
in South Asia, 2.3 38-343 
in Southeast Asia, 2.33 1-333, 2.3 51-353 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.3 30-331 
kishiyas (co-wives), 2.259 
Kiswahili see Swahili language 
kitab kuning (Islamic literature), 6.96 
kitchens, 3.103-104, 3.114, 3.1163 4.527, 4.533 
kitty-parties, 2.532 
knowledge 
traditional, 3.367, 3.421 
women’s access to, 1.183, 1.262 
kocek (male dancers), 5.68 
kodrat (wanita) (code of women’s conduct), 1.2373 
2.649 
kohl, 3.38, 3.47; 6.102 
Koreri movements, 6.73 
Kosovars, 4.441 
koteba drama, 5.147 
Kran dancers (Liberia), 5.62 
krovnik (perpetrator of vengeance), 2.415 
kuffar see kafirs 
kufr (disbelief), 2.7 
kunatskayas (guesthouses), 2.23 5 
kunndash (offical register), 1.165-166 
Kurban Bayrami see Eid al-Adha celebrations 
Kurdish language, women’s magazines in, 5.181 
Kurds, 3.46, 3.426, 3.428, 3.4673 4.106, 4.407-409, 
4-449, 4-469, 4.470 
Iraqi, 4.487-489 
women, 2.3 58-366 
kushti (sacred belt), 2.803 
kuttab (secretary-scribes), 1.164; 2.66 
kuttab schools (religious schools), 4.275, 4.3455 4-3 503 
6.197 
Kwatzbe Beduin, 4.398 


laban al-fahl (sire’s milk), 2.355 
labor see also agricultural labor; child labor; domestic 
labor; family labor; industrial labor; reproductive 
labor 
casualization of, 4.179 
gender based division of see households, division of 
labor in and health, 4.199-201, 4.201-203 
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laws, 2.666-668 
in Egypt, 4.176, 4.183 
in Iran, 4.138 
in Turkey, 4.144, 4.260, 4.261 
market, 4.343 
opportunities for women, 4.81, 4.376 
in Afghanistan, 6.183-184 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, 4.37 
in Central Asia, 4.404, 4.405 
in Egypt, 4.176 
in information technology, 4.388 
in Jakarta, 4.17 
in North Africa, 4.63, 4.91 
in Palestinian refugee camps, 4.443 
in South Asia, 4.5, 4.32-33, 4.178 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.8, 4.481-482 
in Turkey, 4.46, 4.47 
participation of women, 1.164, I.167—-168, 1.179, 
1.262, 1.3233 3.1, 3.160, 3.166, 3.179, 3.370, 
3.376 
in Arab states, 4.75-76, 4.124, 4.175, 4.204-207, 
4-493, 4-494 
in Central Asia, 6.40 
in Eastern Europe, 4.109 
in Gulf States, 4.259 
in Iran, 4.183, 4.207—209, 4.305 
in North Africa, 4.185, 4.204-205, 4.206 
in Ottoman Empire, 6.177 
in Saudi Arabia, 6.194 
in South Asia, 4.178, 4.189-190, 4.520 
in Turkey, 4.77, 4.111, 4.167, 4.180, 4.194, 4.202, 
4.209-210, 4.238, 4.255, 4.260, 4.418 
lacework, 6.178 
laments, 5.233 
land 
laws, 4.214; 6.186 
privatization of, 6.185 
scarcity of, 6.185 
land ownership see property and land ownership 
land reforms see agricultural and land reforms 
land usage, 2.396, 2.424 
landay poetry, 2.478; 5.41, 5.77 
landlessness, 4.213 
langar (preparation of special food or meals for 
distribution), 2.767 
language, 
mixing, 5.246 
women’s use of 
in Caucasus, 5.233 
in Iran, 5.23 4-235 
in North Africa, 5.236-237 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.240-242 
in Turkey, 5.243-244 
in Western Europe, 5.244-246 
in Yemen, 5.247-248 
Laobe, 3.390-391 
lapar dance, 5.66 
laqit see also foundlings, 2.2, 2.4 
lashing, 2.67, 2.180, 2.221-223, 2.278, 2.399, 
2.403-404, 2.406-407, 2.435, 2.567, 2.698 
law schools, 1.39 
laws see also common law; criminal law; customary 
law; family law; Islamic law; legal systems; personal 
status laws; refugee law 
cultural defense in, 2.411-413 
enforcement of 
in Afghanistan, 2.432-433 
in East Asia and Pacific region, 2.429-431 
in Iran, 2.432 
in South Asia, 2.43 3-435 
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in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.43 6-438 
inheritance, 6.40, 6.43, 6.186 
labor, 2.666-668; 4.144, 4.176, 4.183, 4.260, 4.261 
land, 4.214; 6.186 
Mosaic, 2.387 
related to wagqfs, 5.380, 5.383 
of retaliation see qisds 
on sexual harassment, 3.374, 3.3755 3-377-37 85 
3-379-380 
Layéne order, 6.94, 6.163 
Laylat al-Badr, 5.368 
Laylat al-hinna’, 2.535 
Laylat al-Mi‘raj, 5.368 
Laylat al-Qadr, 5.368 
leaders, women, 1.6, 1.34, 1.37, 1.39, I-I10, 1.125, 
1.132, 1.169, 1.187, 1.229, 1.246-247, 1.289, 
1.405 
leaf writings, 5.490 
learning centers, in Southeast Asia, 5.445 
legal doctrines, 2.442-443, 2.448 
legal documents, 1.19, 1.39-41, 1.82-83, 1.164-165, 
1.204, 1.244, 1.277-278, 1.286-287, 1.43 2-433 
legal literacy, 2.368 
legal pluralism, 2.379, 2.3 81-382, 2.385, 2.392, 2.425 
legal rulings, 2.440, 2.446, 2.777 
legal scholars, women, 1.26, I.41, 1.370, 1.405 
legal studies, 1.210, 1.263, 1.369-376 
legal systems 
in East Africa, 6.56 
Islamic, 6.149 
women’s access to, 2.367-387 
in Afghanistan, 2.367 
in Arab states, 2.367-369 
in the Balkans, 2.370-371 
in the Caucasus, 2.372-373 
in Central Asia, 2.373-374 
in Iran, 2.374-375 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.375-377 
in South Asia, 2.377-378 
in Southeast Asia, 2.378-3 81 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.3 81-382 
in Turkey, 2.383-384 
in Western Europe, 2.3 84-386 
legalization of businesses, 4.253 
legends and epics 
Anatolian, 2.623 
in Caucasus, 5.440 
in Central Asia, 1.25, 1.118; 5.127, 5.440-441 
in China, 1.126-127, 1.130 
in East Africa, 5.442-443 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.443-444 
recitation of, 1.383 
in South Asia, 5.446, 5.448, 5.498-499 
in Southeast Asia, 1.51-52, 1.54, 1.137, 1.138; 
5-445-448, 5.490 
in Southeast Europe, 5.5 1-52 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.96, 1.97, 1.190 
in Turkey, 5.131, 5.449, 5-494 
in West Africa, 5.450-451 
leisure, 4.6 
sites, 4.531-532 
lelemama song and dance, 6.265 
lena dena (ritual gift economy), 2.535 
lesbianism, 3.384; 5.412, 5-414, 5-415, 5-500 
in fiction, 5.412, 5.414, 5.415 
in Indonesia, 3.397 
in Iran, 3.385 
in Ottoman Karag6z shadow theater, 3.386 
in poetry, 5.500 
premodern discourses on, 3.404-405 


in South Asia, 3.388 
in Southeast Asia, 3.414, 3.416 
leshimaniasis, 4.472 
levirate marriage, 2.142, 2.145, 2.302, 2.315-316, 
2.341, 2.4593 §-203 
lian (gifts), 2.458, 2.470 
liberalism, 2.35, 2.57, 2.384, 2.608, 2.662 
liberation of women, 1.110, 1.127, 1.148, 1.246, 1.253, 
1.263-264, 1.287, 1.402, 1.438, 1.441-443 
life expectancy, 
in Afghanistan, 3.326 
of Arab women, 4.74 
in Central Asia, 3.328 
in Ottoman Syria, 3.176 
in South Asia, 3.143, 3.179 
in Southeast Asia and Australia, 3.192-193 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.197 
lila (spirit possession) ceremonies, 2.711, 2.764-765 
line dancing, 5.124 
linguistics, 1.41, 1.378-381, 1.390 
lips, 5.45 5-456 
literacy 
and information technologies, 4.387 
legal, 2.368, 2.374 
promotion of, 4.64, 4.170, 4.302, 4.305 
of women, 1.178, 1.209, 1.225, 1.244-245, 1.322 
in Afghanistan, 2.367, 2.478, 2.568, 2.582, 2.788 
in Arab states, 2.274, 2.653, 2.6633 3.983 4.74, 
4-147, 4-494 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.78, 2.588, 2.629; 
4-293; 6.40 
in Iran, 2.95, 2.325, 2.521, 2.6393 3.3293 4.128 
Kurdish, 2.359, 2.360, 2.580 
in North Africa, 4.275, 4.276, 4.3143 5.56 2, 
5-327 
in South Asia, 2.107, 2.108; 3.179; 6.219 
in Southeast Asia and Australia, 3.192-193; 
4.301 
in Southeast Europe, 4.326; 6.203 
in Soviet Union, 2.364 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.525, 2.5273 6.191 
Sudan, 4.454; 6.204-205 
in Turkey, 2.694; 4.111; 6.206 
in Western Europe, 2.719 
in Yemen, 4.310 
literary criticism, 1.92, 1.164, 1.181, 1.202, 1.250, 
1.347, 1.389-390, 1.430 
literary journals, in Central Asia, 5.81 
literary sources, on pre-Islamic Arabia, 5.196 
literary studies, 1.183, 1.371, 1.383-387, 1.394, 
1.400 
literature see also biographical sources; drama; fiction 
writing; legends and epics; poetry; prose; travel 
accounts 
Andalusian, 1.10, 1.12 
Arabic, 1.13-14, 1.90; 3.229-230, 3.236-237 
Argentinean, 5.421, 5.422 
Central Asian, 3.231 
Chagatay, 3.231 
erotic, 4.1 11-4203 5.487, 5.495 
gender in, 1.166; 3.236-2373 5.26, 5.27 
Islamic, 1.46-48, 1.54, 1.3833 5.217-2193 6.97 n2 
love theme in see love, theme in literature 
medieval, 1.7, 1.16 
misogyny in, 5.486, 5.495, 5-496, 5-499, 5.538, 
5.539 
oral, 1.25, 1.27 
Ottoman, 3.237-239 
Persian, 1.42, 1.82, 1.84, 1.90, I.102, 1.105, I.1213 
3.232-233, 3-237-2393 5-485 
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premodern, 3.23 6-239; 5.484, 5.484-501 
romantic, 3.97, 3.229-230, 3.232-233 
sexuality in, 5.26, 5.412, 5-413-415, 5.484-5015 
6.130 
Southeast Asian, 1.53-545 3.241-243 
Sufi, 1.56, 1.3565 2.4805 5.498, 5.535-539 
poetry, 1.137, 1.178, 1.315—-316; 5.59, 5.456, 
5-463, 5.537538 
tafsir, 5.216, 5.266-268 
Turkish, 1.42 
Urdu, 1.108, 1.276, 1.280, 1.353; 3.238-239, 
3.238-2403 5.499-5O1 
“village,” 5.419 
West African, 5.26, 5.27 
women’s, 1.42-45, 1.47-48, 1.182, 1.4325 5.26, 
5413-415 
liwat (sodomy) see homosexuality 
local customs, 1.141, 1.275, 1.281, 1.374-375, 1.379 
logari dance (Afghanistan), 5.41 
long-term care for elderly, 3.2 
longing, 3.241-243 
love, 3.402-403 
Arab discourses on, 3.229-230 
Central Asian discourses on, 3.230-231 
courtly, 1.13, 1.14, 1.47 
and courtship, 6.105 
of God, 5.282, 5.498, 5.5375 5-539» 5-543 
Iranian discourses on, 3.23 2-234, 3.240 
magic used for, 3.20, 3.22, 3.25, 3.242 
marriages, 2.60, 2.3533 3.231, 3.232-233, 3.262, 
3.264 
Ottoman discourses on, 3.23 4-235 
paintings, 3.239-240 
poetry, 1.4, 1.47; 2.761 
theme in literature 
Arabic, 3.23 6-237 
in Caucasus, 6.130-131 
Islamic, 5.486 
legends and epics, 5.449, 5-495 
Ottoman, 3.237-239 
Persian, 3.237-239 
poetry and songs, 5.41, 5.77, 5-84, 5-87-88, 5.91, 
5-13 5-136, 5.138, 5.240, 5.458, 5.4595 5-475, 
5-476, 5.478, 5.489, 5.491-492, 5.498, 
5:499-500, 5.501; 6.105 
Urdu, 3.23 8-239 
in Turkey, 3.97 
Loya Jirga (grand assembly, Afghanistan), 2.41, 2.284, 
2.551, 2.568, 2.677 
lullabies, 5.41, 5.42, 5.458-459 
lyric romances, 5.495-496 
lyrical poetry see also ghazal, 1.45, 1.48, 1.3833 
5-488-489, 5.496 
medieval, 5.424-425 
lyrics of songs, 5.457, 5-459, 5-464 


madam imam, 2.717 

madar (mother), 2.345, 2.346 

maddad (religious cantors), 5.339 

madbhabs (schools of law) see also Islamic law, schools 
of, 2.380, 2.387, 2.389, 2.440-449, 2.450, 2.458, 
2.460-461, 2.463, 2.473, 2.722 

madih poetry, 1.12-13 

madinas see cities 

madrasas, 1.8, 1.61, 1.77, 1.1793 2.20, 2.34, 2.50, 
2.376; 2.450, 2.6025 4.3325 4.3335 4-345 4.3465 
4:3525 4-353 
in Central Asia, 6.138 
in Iran, 5.382, 5.383 
in South Africa, 5.341-342 


in South Asia, 5.344, 5.389; 6.198-200 
in Southeast Asia, 6.225 
magazines 
art, 5.158 
ethnic, 1.193-194 
feminist, 5.181 
Muslim, in Western Europe, 5.183 
women’s, 3.113, 3.229, 3-235, 3-334) 3-355-3575 
3.398 
in Egypt, 6.267-268 
in Indonesia, 5.100 
in Iran, 5.177-178, 5.503 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.241 
in South Africa, 5.343 
in Southeast Asia, 5.106-107 
in Turkey, 5.180, 5.181, 5.515 
Western, 5.181 
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magic see also superstitions, 1.97, 1.98, 1.208, 1.2225 
2.98, 2.223, 2.328, 2.757 
in Arab States, 3.17 
black, 3.17, 3.25-26, 3.425 
and fertility, 3.18-20, 3.190, 3.425 
in Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia, 3.18-20 
and love, 3, 2423 3.20, 3.22, 3.25 
in North Africa, 3.21-22 
sexual and reproductive, 3.423 
in Southeast Asia, 3.24-26, 3.242 
symbolism in, 3.18-19 
magical folktales, 5.125 
magical realism, in Iranian fiction, 5.21 
maballa (traditional community), 2.142, 2.191, 2.284, 
2.374, 2.532, 2.706 
mabhalle maktebi (Quran schools, Ottoman Empire), 
4.308 
mabhari see mahr 
Mahdism, 2.614, 2.622-623, 2.661; 6.71 
mabr (gift to bride) see also bride-price; dowries, 1.39, 
1.90, 1.141, 1.260, 1.3453; 2.454 
in Afghanistan, 2.106, 2.165, 2.302, 2.335 
in Arab states, 2.96, 2.98, 2.99-100, 2.3893 3.250, 
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in Islamic family law, 2.22, 2.442, 2.443, 2-447, 
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in Turkey, 3.263 
and virginity expectations, 3.465 
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is forbidden), 2.2, 2.25, 2.345, 2-454, 2.456, 2.7523 
4-530 4.533, 4-544 
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mail order brides, 3.60, 3.61, 3.259 
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majlis al-shura (general assembly), 2.270 
majlis-i ‘azd (mourning assembly), 2.716 
majmi‘a (collections of sermons), 1.89-91 
majority, age of, 3.57, 3-59, 3-61 
make-up, 3.35, 3-38, 3-47 

of European Muslim girls, 6.102 
mak(h)tabs (Quranic schools), 4.333, 4.352 
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makhzan, 1.165, 1.167 

makrah, 5.238 

malams, 1.186 

Malay language, 1.236, 1.3533 5-445 
literature in, 1.53-54 

Malays, 4.88 

male advocacy, of women’s rights, 2.779-782 

male authority, 1.110, 1.291, 1.424 

male bias, 1.238, 1.240, 1.287, 1.307 

male dominance see patriarchy 

Maliki school, 1.26, 1.209; 2.59, 2.109, 2.223, 2.355, 
2.378, 2.3975 2440-448, 2.450-452, 2.4555 
2458-459, 2.461, 2.463, 2.465-467, 2.475, 2.485, 
2.640, 2.7015 5.2775 5-315 5-327 5-376 
on abortion, 3.304, 3.313-314 
funerary practices, 3.120 
on halal meat, 3.112 
on pregnancy length, 3.421 
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malnutrition see also nutrition, child; nutrition, female 


in Turkey, 6.128 
mamak (maternal uncle), 2.332 
maman (mother), 2.345 
Mamluk period, 1.8, 1.17, 1.33, 1.34, 1.36 
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5-375 
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manawun song, 5.59 
mandba dance, 5.55 
Mande culture, 5.61, 5.450 
Mandeans, 3.120-121 
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mankuba, 2.257 
manuals and advice books, 5.275, 5.411, 5.485—-486, 
5-494-495 
manufacturing, 6.176, 6.178 
maqam singers, 5.128 
marabouts see also saints, 5.225 
female, 6.94 
in West Africa, 6.94-95 
and women’s piety, 4.552 
mard (man), 2.215 
mardanagi (manliness), 2.215 
marginalization of women, 1.33, 1.45, I.126, 1.166, 


1.170, 1.172, 1.209, 1.261, 1.279-280, 1.286, 1.292, 
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1.424425, 1.431, 1.439 

marijuana, 3.136 

marital rape, 2.22, 2.111, 2.118, 2.126-127, 
2.273, 2.369, 2.400, 2.403-404, 2.701; 3.196, 
3.3833 4.81 

marketing see advertising and marketing 

markets, 4.533, 4-540 

Maronite Christians, 2.574 

Maroons, 4.348 

marriage see also courtship; endogamy; intermarriage; 
polygamy; remarriage; weddings, 1.4-8, 1.23-25, 


1.89, 1.105, 1.190, 1.193, 1.256, 1.2943; 2.340-342, 


2.454-456; 3.262; 4.81 

in Afghanistan, 6.19, 6.104 

age see also child marriage, 1.323; 4.4733 5.56 NI 
in Afghanistan, 6.26 
of American Muslims, 3.266 
in Arab States, 3.54-55, 3.251 
in Central Asia, 3.5 5-56, 3.253-254, 3-25 5-256 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.57, 3.2593 6.43 
in Southeast Asia, 3.58-61, 3.343-344 


in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.63—-66, 3.257, 3-336 
in Turkey, 3.263 
among American Muslims, 3.264-267 
as an alliance, 1.19, 1.88-89, 1.97, 1.157, 1.354 
in Arab states, 1.214, 1.215, 1.218-219, 1.343 
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in Afghanistan, 2.335, 2.513; 6.104 
in Arab States, 3.39, 3.54, 3-90, 3-250-251 
in Caucasus, 6.105 
in Central Asia, 3.56, 3.82, 3.231; 6.41 
in Iran, 2.118, 2.513 
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literary treatment of, 3.242 
of North American Muslims, 2; 2.113, 2.168, 
2.412, 2.7973 3-88, 3.91-92, 3.252-253, 3.265 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.57, 3.259 
in South Asia, 2.340, 2.5133 3-95, 3-261 
in Southeast Asia, 2.156, 2.3 51-353, 2.3933 3.58, 
3.60, 3.242 
in Turkey, 2.146; 3.96-97 
of Western European Muslims, 2.151, 2.536, 2.798 
“bulgur” 4.446 
in Central Asia, 1.2673 3.253-254, 3.255-2563 6.39, 
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child, 1.149; 2.65, 2.84, 2.94, 2.125, 2.163, 2.255, 
2.362, 2.458, 2.568, 2.592, 2.644-645, 2.658, 
2.660 
in China, 1.125 
choice, 2.263, 2.536, 2.686, 2.796 
civil, 4.77 
of colonial officials with local women, 1.101-103, 
1.177-178 
common law (‘urfi), 3.55 
consanguineous, 2.261 
consent, 3.62 
in Africa, 3.65 
in Arab states, 3.54 
in Indonesia, 3.59, 3.60 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.259 
Qur’an on, 3.247 
contracts see also prenuptial agreements, 1.39, 
1.89-90, 1.165, 1.168, 1.409; 2.22-23, 2.98, 
2.106, 2.108-109, 2.12I-1I22, 2.124, 2.143, 2.168, 
2.238, 2.261, 2.269, 2.276, 2.316, 2.340, 2.376, 
2.378, 2.427, 2.442, 2.447, 2.454-456, 2.461, 
2.466, 2.660, 2.698, 2.7013 3.250, 3.2593; 4.242 
in Afghanistan (mikah), 6.104 
in Arab States, 3.91 
of North American Muslims, 3.252, 3.265 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.25 1-252, 3.259-260 
secret (jawaz al-‘urfi), 4.242 
in South Asia, 3.261 
and virginity expectation, 3.465 
conversion linked to, 5.289-290, 5.293-294, 5.296, 
5-302; 5.303-305 
of cousins, 3.54, 3-250, 3-256, 3.258, 3.2613 6.107 
in East Africa, 3.257-258 
and elopement, 3.94, 3.242, 3.263 
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forced, 2.12, 2.32, 2.111, 2.113, 2.118, 2.140, 2.142, 
2.163, 2.282, 2.316, 2.383, 2.386, 2.394, 2.401, 
2.427, 2.458, 2.536, 2.582, 2.587, 2.636, 2.697, 
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in Gulf states, 6.80-81 
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interfaith, 3.251, 3.253, 3-267 
in Iran, 3.385; 6.20 
Islamic discourses on, 3.58-59, 3.246-2473 5.197 
Islamic law on, 1.30, 1.79, 1.83, 1.137, 1-204, 1.225, 
1239-241, 1.292, 1.323, 1.347; 1.3725 1.375 
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levirate, 2.142, 2.145, 2.302, 2.315-316, 2.341, 
2.4593 §-203 

love, 2.60, 2.3 533 3-231, 3-232-233, 3-262, 3.264 

migration caused by, 4.479 

of minors see child marriage 

of Mizrahi Jews, 6.12 

Muslim immigrants’ attitudes toward, 4.420, 4.423, 
4-428, 4.434 

of non-Muslims, 5.286 


in Ottoman Empire, 1.75, 1.153, 1.154, 1.157, 1.158, 


I.161, 1.3453 3.234-235, 3.259-260 
polygamous see polygamy 
prohibitions, 2.2 
proverbs on, 5.519, 5.520-521, 5-525, 5-528 
reforms of see family law, reform of 
rituals, 5.191 
Shari'a on, 2.4563 3.57, 3-62, 3-251-252 
of slaves, 4.511; 6.244 
in South Asia, 3.260-262; 4.103 
in Southeast Asia, 1.141, 1.142, 1.229, 1.231, 1.239, 
1.240, 1.409; 4.87 
in Southeast Europe, 6.33, 6.34 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.96, 1.97, 1.98; 5.281 
in Sufism, 5.538-539 
temporary (mut‘a), 1.6, 1.1325 2.338, 2.392, 2.447, 
2.449, 2.466, 2.723; 3.252, 3.256, 3.266, 3.351, 
3.3853 4.243 
theme 
in epics and legends, 5.441, 5.443 
in songs and poetry, 5.13 5-136, 5.190-I191 
in Turkey, 3.262-263 
in the West, 1.360 
of Western European Muslims, 5.245 
and women’s status, 3.1, 3.8, 3.123 4.58 
marsiya singers, 5.43 
martyrdom, 2.10, 2.15, 2.232, 2.320, 2.325, 2.5325 
2.608, 2.647, 2.656; 3.450 
martyrs, 2.285, 2.326, 2.521; 5.223 
mothers of, 2.509 
al-ma‘ruf (fairness), 2.454 
masar see hijab and veiling 
masculinity, 1.66, 1.87, 1.89, 1.170, 1.172, 1.351, 
1.374, 1.395, 1-407, 1-414, 1.421 
mashtots (ritual books), 2.10 
ma‘siyya (sinful disobedience to God), 5.310 
masjid (place of worship), 2.618 
masks, 5.62 
maslaha (derivation of juridical rulings), 2.440, 2.442, 
2.446-447 
masnavis, 5.499 
mass hysteria, 3.25 
mass media, 1.183, 1.200, 1.213, I.217, I.220, 1.245, 
1.247, 1.251, 1.269, 1.282, 1.289, 1.330, 1.378-379 
mass rape, 2.593 
masturbation, 3.385, 3.387, 3-404, 3-407 
mas ul (comrade in charge of organizing and recruiting 
communist women), 2.652 
ma‘sum (authority of the imam), 2.446 
masyarakat madani (civil society), 2.673 
mata see alimony 
matchmakers, 3.90; 4.264, 4.267 
maternal health care see prenatal health care 
maternal mortality, 
and abortion, 3.310 
in Afghanistan, 3.296, 3.305, 3.326 
in Arab states, 4.74-75 
in Australia, 3.192-193 
in Central Asia, 3.174-175, 3.189, 3.292, 3.328 
in East Asia, 3.183-184 
and female genital mutilation (FGM), 3.141 
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in Iran, 3.166, 3.329 
in South Asia, 3.144, 3.297 
in Southeast Asia, 3.183—-184, 3.192-193, 3.316 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.198-199, 3.201, 3.207, 3.336 
in Turkey, 6.126 
maternity leave, 4.257, 4.261 
matriarchs, 5.217 
matriarchy, 1.3, 1.5, 1.145, 1.236, 1.243; 5.196 
matrilineality, 1.5, 1.86, 1.88, 1.97-98, 1.141, 1.223, 
1.236, 1.281, 1.35453 2.28; 3.258, 3.261-262; 4.361; 
5-203; 6.61 
matrilocality, 1.5; 2.3393 5.491-492 
maturity, age of, 3.57, 3.59, 3-61 
mawéalid (poems in honor of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
life), 5.366 
mawlid (mawlid, mevlid kasidesi, milad, miliudiyya, 
Prophet’s birthday) celebrations, 2.484-485, 2.529, 
2.716, 2.762-763, 2.7673 5-555 5-59, 5-348, 5.360, 
5-363, 5.365, 5-366, 5.370-371 
mawsim (annual festival at a saint’s shrine), 2.485 
mawt wa-i‘sar (death and poverty), 2.475 
mayorat inheritance systems, 2.420 
mayun gatherings, 2.531 
mazars (pilgrimage sites), 2.20, 2.50, 2.7673 4.3473 
5.223 
MDGs (Millennium Development Goals), 4.139-140, 
4.172, 4.212 
meals, at mosques, 6.251 
meat 
in Arab States and North Africa, 3.104, 3.107 
in Central Asia, 3.285 
eating of, 6.111 
balal 
in Europe, 3.111-112 
in North America, 3.114-115, 3.208 
immigrant dishes, 3.112-113 
men cooking, 3.109; 6.111 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.111 
médersas (Islamic schools in West Africa), 4.279 
media 
Islamist, 5.110, 5.181, 5.182 
presence of women in, 5.66 
in Afghanistan, 5.96—-97 
in Arab states, 5.174-175 
in Central Asia, 5.97-98 
in Egypt, 6.267-268 
in Gulf states, 5.176-177 
in Iran, 5.177-178 
in North America, 5.104 
in South Africa, 5.178-180 
in Southeast Asia, 5.107 
in Turkey, 5.180-182 
in Western Europe, 5.182—-184, 5.245 
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representations of women in, 5.99, 5.IOI-I02, 
5- 108-109, 5.110, §.425-426 
in China, 5.358 
in Iran, 5.503 
in North Africa, 5.504-505 
in North America, 5.505-507 
in South Africa, 5.508-509 
in Southeast Asia, 5.509-514 
in Turkey, 5.514-516 
storytelling in, 5.110, 5.125 
women’s consumption of, 5.110 
media coverage, 
of environmental problems, 4.379 
of transsexuals in Iran, 6.145-146 
media influences, 3.42-43, 3-45-46, 3.80, 3.93, 
3-231, 3.254 
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medical ethics, 3.363-364 
medical practitioners see healers 
medical tests, premarital, 3.354 
medicalized childbirth see childbirth, medicalized 
medicine 
ancient Greek, 3.401 
folk see healing, traditional 
Islamic, 3.145-146 
views on love and the female body, 5.486 
medicine men see also healing, traditional, 3.25 
medieval literature, 1.7, 1.16 
epics, 5.440 
poetry, 1.20; §5.424-425 
medreses (Ottoman Islamic colleges), 2.713; 4.308, 
4-330 
mehmonkhona (guesthouse), 2.228 
mehndi see henna 
mehr see mahr 
Melami order, 2.761 
memoirs see also biographical sources, 5.24 
of women, 5.121, 5.130, 5.237 
Memons, 2.303 
memorization 
of Indian partition, 6.45-46 
of Qur’an, 5.342, 5.346 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.49-50 
memory, 1.61, 1.120-221, I.126, 1.199, 1.201-202, 
1.235, 1.287, 1.339, 1.348, 1.389-390, 1.392 
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menkibe storytelling, 5.127 
menopause, 3.1, 3.6, 3.203 
menstrual regulation (abortion), 3.298, 3.308, 3.335 
menstruation, 3.27-33 
hadiths on, 3.28 
menarche, 3.28, 3.54, 3-68, 3-75 
menstrual blood, 3.30-32, 3.401-402, 3.405-406, 
3.421-422 
as metaphor, 5.539 
prohibitions related to, 3.23 
Qur’an on, 3.27 
and religious observances, 3.6, 3.28; 5.271, 5-274, 
5-275, 5-276, 5.278, §.320-321; 6.250 
and sexual relations, 5.531 
superstitions related to, 3.438 
mental health see also depression 
in Afghanistan, 6.132 
and anxiety, 3.269, 3.271-272, 3.277 
in Arab States, 3.268-270 
in Caucasus, 6.13 3-134 
in Central Asia, 3.452 
and faith, 3.271, 3.275, 3.278-279 
illnesses, 4.201 
immigrant misunderstandings of, 3.271 
insanity, 3.273-274 
in Iran, 3.272-273 
medications, 3.271 
of North American Muslims, 3.270-272, 3.278-280 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.273-274 
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suicide, 3.450-451 
superstitions and spirit beliefs, 3.25, 3.430-432, 
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treatment of, 3.268-269, 3.282 
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mental traumas, 6.107 
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run by women, 4.63, 4.191, 4.192, 4.193 
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in Egypt, 1.148 
Indian, 1.178-179, 1.183-184, 1.352 
Malay, 1.140 
midwives and birth attendants, 3.317-319, 3.466; 
4.3-4, 4.262-263, 4.266 
medical training of, 3.3 19-320, 3.342, 3-345-346, 
3.353 
older woman as, 3.11-12 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.167, 3.176, 3.177 
in Palestine, 3.331 
and sleeping fetus, 3.423 
in South Asia, 3.334, 3.345-346; 6.136 
in Southeast Asia, 3.24-25, 3.319, 3.323, 3-343 
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traditional roles of, 3.317-319, 3-330, 3-466 
in Turkey, 6.125-126 
and women’s movement, 3.335 
migrant households, 4.80 
migrants 
African, 3.13 3-134 
in Europe, 5.27 
literature of, 5.24, 5.25 
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in Australia, 3.60-61, 3.134, 3-192-196, 
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Arab states (to and from), 4.205, 4.427-428, 
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4-477-478 
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Gulf States (to), 4.259 
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Iran (to and from), 4.433-435, 4-451, 4-471; 4.479 
laws and policies, 4.43 1-432 
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Palestine/Israel (to), 6.9-10, 6.11, 6.65 
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in Turkey, 2.579-580 
minors see also children, 3.77 
minstrels, 5.43, 5.91, 5-418-419, 5.458 
female, 5.57 
in Iran, 5.73 
in South Asia, 5.463 
in Turkey, 5.12, 5.91, 5.464 
in South Asia, 5.10 
miracles 
of prophets, 5.352, 5-354 
of saints, 5.223, 5.229 
miri (partial ownership of land), 2.299-300 
Mirpuri women, 2.535 
miscarriages, 5.275 
superstitions, 3.426 
misogyny, 1.252, 1.399, 1.408, 1.428 
in folktales, 5.125, 5.486-487 
of Islamic exegetes, 5.254, 5.261, 5.267, 5.559 
in literature, 5.486, 5.495, 5-496 5-499 5-538, 5.539 
missionaries, 2.12—13, 2.37, 2.60, 2.65—-66, 2.70-72, 
2.134-135, 2.245, 2.323, 2.693, 2.802 
archives of, 1.113 
in Central Asia, 5.287 
in China, 1.121, 1.132-133 
in Iran, 1.171 
in Mexico, 5.292 
in North Africa, 1.111, 1.112 
in North America, 5.294 
in South Asia, 1.100, 1.103-108, 1.133, 1.176 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.109 
missionary education, 1.159; 6.196-197, 6.202 
in Arab states, 4.281-282 
in Central Asia, 4.293 
in Egypt, 4.274 
in Indonesia, 4.300 
in Iran, 4.304 
in North Africa, 4.275, 4.283-285 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.28 5-286, 4.351 
in Sudan, 4.287-288 
in West Africa, 4.278 
missionary movements, Islamic (da‘wa), 4.54-55, 4-3473 
5-294, 5.295, 5.306, 5.350 
mitakshara succession system, 2.304 
mitzvot (precepts), 2.317 
mixed marriages see intermarriage 
mixing of the sexes, 1.4 
Mizrahim (Arab Jews), 1.217; 6.9 
Ashkenazi views of, 6.10-11, 6.12-13, 6.14 
mkezi visits, 6.24 
mobility 
of domestic workers, 4.220 
and gender relations, 4.23, 4.24-25, 4.176 
of women, 1.146, 1.280, 1.311, 1.336 
South Asian, 4.413 
Turkish, 4.418 
modern literature, 1.384 
modern science and Islam, 3.3 60-364 
modernismo literature, 5.421 
modernity 
in Arab states, 1.109, 1.148, 1.200, 1.213 
in Iran, 1.1470, 1.252 
and Islam, 1.301, 1.323, 1.354, I-402, 1.404, I.417 
in Morocco, 1.112, 1.167 
in South Asia, 1.274 
in Southeast Asia, 1.236, 1.239-242, I.409 
in Taiwan, 1.354 
in Turkey, 1.294-296 
and women, 1.3, 1.344, I.345-346, 1.396 
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modernization, 3.96, 3.367—368, 3-370-371, 3-394 
and development, 4.76 
economic, I.106, 1.239 
and Islam, 5.209-214, 5.255, 5-262, 5.506 
neo, 1.269 
social and cultural, 1.301 
theory, 1.215, 1.343-344, 1.396 
modesty see also chastity; dress codes, 1.7, 1.33, I-412, 
1.4153 3.363 §.250-251 
and health care, 6.101 
of women, 2.494-498 
in Canada, 6.54-55 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.498-499 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.499-500 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.501-502 
in South Asia, 2.503-504 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.504-507 
mohair trade, 4.268 
Mohajirs, 2.546, 2.547, 2.627 
mohollas (ethnic enclaves), 2.194 
monastry schools, 6.200 
money lending, 5.377 
monks, Buddhist, 6.89 
monogamy, Baha’, 2.16 
Moorish culture, 5.300 
Moors (Moro), 1.52-53, 1.95-96, 1.98, 1.228; 2.330 
morality, 1.90, 1.112, 1.159, 1.215, 1.372, 1.384, 
1.400, 1.402, 1.412, 1.420 
female, 1.4, 1.108, 1.123, 1.213 
Moriscos, 5.292 
mortality 
female, 3.170 
infant see infant mortality 
maternal see maternal mortality 
neonatal see neonatal mortality 
mosaic laws, 2.387 
mosaic societies, 2.573 
moshavim, 2.780 
mosques 
archives of, 1.116-118 
boards of, female membership of, 6.253 
building of, 1.77; 6.25 5-257 
in China, 1.120 
in Eastern Europe, 1.245 
facilities for ablutions, 5.277 
gender segregation in, 4.421, 4.529, 4.549, 4.550, 
4-553 4-55.65 4.5573 6253-254, 6.256 
Hatuniye, 5.394 
lectures at, 5.239 
men’s power rooted in, 1.98 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.148, 1.155 
religious education at, 1.124, 1.354 
schools see Qur’an schools 
in South Africa, 1.289 
women’s, I.121, I.123-127, 1.355 
in China, 6.225, 6.247-248, 6.249, 6.250 
women’s education at, 1.125, 1.148, 1.155 
women’s groups at, 5.236 
women’s participation and attendance, 1.393 4.33, 
4-421; 5.190, 5.250, 5-270, 5-272, 5.276; 5.2795 
5-284, 5.293, 5-362, 5.368, 5.390 
in Arab states, 4.549-5 50 
in Caucasus, 6.247 
in East Asia, 6.247-250 
in Iran, 6.250-252 
in North Africa, 4.5 50-552 
in North America, 6.160, 6.252-255 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.74 
in South Asia, 4.552-555 
in West Africa, 4.555-557 
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in Western Europe, 6.25 5-257 
in Yemen, 4.557-558 
mother-son relationships, 3.123 
motherhood, 1.108, 1.110, 1.113, 1.125, 1.195, 1.206, 
1.213, 1.215, 1.370 
in Arab states, 2.508-509; 3.3 56-357 
in Australia, 2.509-511 
in Caucasus, 2.512-513 
ideologies of 
in Caucasus, 6.92 
in Indonesia, 6.68-69 
in Sufism, 6.95 
Zionist, 6.12-13 
among immigrants in Europe, 3.7 
in Iran, Afghanistan and South Asia, 2.513-515; 
3-35.65 3-357 
Islamic reformist discourses on, 3.357 
in poetry, 5.242, 5.479, 5.481-482 
political, 2.608 
and post-partum depression, 3.271 
proverbs on, 5.518-519, 5.521-522, 5.524, 5-5255 
5-527 
Qur’anic exegetes on, 5.249, 5.251, 5.264 
and status of women, 3.1, 3.7, 3-8, 3-12 
in Turkey, 2.515-516; 3.355-356 
and Uyghur coming of age rituals, 3.76 
in visual arts, 5.550 
motherland, 2.1 56-157 
mothers 
of martyrs, 2.509 
single, 2.16, 2.20, 2.252, 2.641 
stepmothers, 2.4, 2.508, 2.514 
mothers-in-law, 3.2, 3.4, 3-9-103 4.525, 4.526 
conflicts with daughters in-law, 5.526 
proverbs on, 5.519, 5.525 
Mourid order, 4.425 
mourning rituals, 3.118-122, 3.125-127 
by women, 6.50 
moussems (saint festivals), 5.226, 5.328-329 
movement 
freedom of see freedom of movement 
restriction of see restriction of movement 
Mozarabs, 1.11, 1.14 
mu‘amalat obligations, 6.194 
mubaraa (mutual consent), 2.466, 2.470 
mudaraba (profit-sharing contract), 4.196 
muftis, 1.8, 1.149, 1.226, 1.233, I1.372-375; 2.8, 
2.17I-173, 2.280, 2.501-502, 2.583, 2.769 
Mughal biographies, 1.92 
Mughal paintings, 3.240 
mugham singers (Azerbaijan), 5.43, 5.64, 5.458 
mubhabazatiyya theater, 5.545 
muhabbet narration, 5.123 
muhddarat (lectures), 5.239 
Muhajiriin, 1.6; 4.490 
mubakama shar‘iyya see Shari‘a, courts 
mubhallas (neighborhoods), 2.532 
Muhammadiyah, 2.26, 2.602-603, 2.638, 2.709-711 
Muharram feast and rituals, 5.10, 5.121, 5.144, 5-272, 
5-350, 5.360, 5.362, 5.366, 5.371 
al-muhsdanat (“chaste” women), 2.452 
mujaddid-i (title, renewer of the faith), 2.620 
al-mujadila (the woman who disputed), 2.451 
mujahidat (female liberation warriors), 2.320, 2.520, 
2.557 
mujahidin (combatants of jihad), 2.325, 2.479, 
2.556-557, 2.567, 2.621, 2.651 
mujtahids (legists engaged in theological interpretation), 
2.15, 2.325 
mukabele (whirling ceremony), 2.713 
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mulk (full ownership of land), 2.299-300 
mullahs, female, 3.118; 4.347 
multi-ethnicity 
of Malaysia, 1.225 
of Ottoman Empire, 1.79 
of Singapore, 1.230-231 
multi-tasking, 4.201 
multiculturalism, 2.29-33, 2.170, 2.273, 2.485, 2.619, 
2.7463 4.419, 4.438 
in United Kingdom, 6.156 
multigenerational households, 2.258, 2.259; 3-1-2, 3.8, 
3.10 
multiple discrimination, 2.696 
multiple identities, 1.363 
mumaiyyiz (age of discernment), 2.395 
munasabat (life cycle events), 2.529 
munshidun performers, 2.768 
muqaddamat (female leaders of Sufi orders), 1.187, 
1.289; 2.536, 2.764-765; 6.163 
muqadems (caretakers of saint tombs), 5.226 
murder see homicide 
muridat (women students), 1.187 
Muridiyya order (Muridism), 2.75, 2.86, 2.713, 2.7723 
5-3325 5-333-3343 6.50 n2, 6.95 
murids (pupils), 2.327, 2.774 
murshida (Sufi master), 2.768 
murtadd (apostate), 2.7, 2.174 
musallas (prayer places), 4.558 
musharaka (equity participation), 4.196 
music in Islamic societies, 5.189-194 
in Central Asia, 5.4, 5.5, 5-75 5-64, 5-97-98, 5.458 
classical, 5.49 
in East Asia, 5.107 
improvisatory, 5.I191I-192 
in Iran, 5.5-6, 5.458-460 
military, 5.191 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.6-7 
in South Asia, 5.8, 5.9, 5.10, 5-76, 5-4575 
5460-463 
in Tanzania, 5.108, 5.109 
in Turkey, 5.11-12, 5.464-465 
musical groups, 5.53, 5-66, 5-71-72, 5-735 5-462 
musical instruments 
in Afghanistan, 5.41 
in Caucasus, 5.43, 5.65 
in Central Asia, 5.67 
in Gulf states, 5.53, 5.71-72 
played by women, 5.193, 5-457; 5-462-463, 5.464, 
5-465 
in Turkey, 5.60 
musical training, 
in Afghanistan, 5.457 
in India, 5.9 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.6-7, 5.57 
in Turkey, 5.11-12, 5.464 
musicians 
female, 1.159, 1.168, 1.2633 5-45, 5-465 5-535 5-585 
5-188, 5.193, 5.194 
in Azerbaijan, 5.64-65 
in Central Asia, 5.66-67 
in Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, 5.71-72 
in Iran, 5.73, 5.74, 5-459 
in North America, 5.104 
perceptions of, 5.188-189, 5.457 
in South Asia, 5.75, 5.461, 5.462-463 
in Turkey, 5.464 
status of, 5.71, 5.73 
Muslim Brotherhoods (turuq), see Sufi orders 
Muslim culture see Islamic culture 
Muslim organizations, 1.192, 1.231-232 
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Muslim sex workers, 4.250 

Muslim student associations, 4.452 

Muslim writers, on harems, 4.546-547 

mustafti (private inquirer), 2.171, 2.172 

Musta‘lian Isma‘ili Shiis, 2.3.41 

muta (temporary marriages), 1.6, 1.132; 2.338, 2.392, 
2.447, 2.449, 2.466, 2.7233 3.252, 3.256, 3.266, 
3-351, 3.3853 4.243 

mutavallis, 1.83 

mutribs (entertainers, Iran), 5.49 

muwashshah music and poetry, 1.12-14, 1.43, 1-47-48; 


muwari (girls from their first menstruation until 
marriage), 2.205 

“mystic” television programs, in Turkey, 5.111 

mystical dance, 5.371 

mystical poetry, 
qawwali, 2.7685 5.59, 5-765 5-330, 5-363, 5-367 
Sufi, 5.10, 5.59, 5.190 

mysticism, 1.53-54, 1.56, 1.92, 1.137, 1.222, 1.3533 
3.236-237 
Islamic, 5.227, 5.230, 5.316 

mystics, Sufi women, 1.30, 1.563 4.3323 5-190, 
5.227-228, 5.371 

mythical women, in legends and epics, 5.448 

mythology, women in, 5.201 

myths see legends and epics 


nadzirs (fund managers), 5.379 
nafaqa (obligation), 1.345; 2.1, 2.22-23, 2.117, 2.121, 
2.242, 2.451-452 
nafs (self), 2.326-327, 2.615, 2.767 
Naga women, 2.546-547, 2.627 
najabat (decency), 2.215 
nakshi kantha (embroidery), 4.157 
nalbaki dance (Caucasus), 5.44 
names, of Jewish women, 5.221 
naming 
ceremonies (“aqiqa), 2.196, 2.204, 2.716; 3.713 5.62 
of children, 6.22 
namus see also honor, 2.140, 2.206, 2.215, 2.218, 
2.284, 2.335, 2.481 
namzad bazi (fiancé[e] play), 6.105 
nanawati (literally, to enter the security of a house), 
2.414 
nande baeth (song), 5.59 
Naqshbandi-Haqqani order, 2.769-770, 2.772 
Nagshbandiyya order, 1.25, 1.122; 2.620—-621, 2.761, 
2.769-770, 2.773-7745 2.782 
narcotics see drug abuse 
narratives 
of afterlife, 5.400-402 
biographical, 5.127 
of conversion, 6.271 
of dreams, 5.406 
of heroines, 6.265 
oppositional, 5.256 
of pilgrimage, 1.69, 1.91-93, I.102 
popular, 5.486-487 
votive, 5.130 
on wadfs, 5.372 
nasab (kinship/lineage), 1.5; 2.1, 2.339, 2.475 
nashiza (disobedience), 2.117, 2.122, 2.404 
Nasiri order, 2.765 
nass (divinely appointed), 2.446 
Nasserism, 2.608 
“Natashas,” 4.240 
nation-states 
building of, 1.171, 1.206, 1.228, 1.231, 1.233, 1.243, 
1.270, 1.276, 1.396, 1.409; 5.211 
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female metaphors of, 6.92-93 
honor of, 2.155, 2.156, 2.157, 2.159, 2.284 
and science, 3.367-368, 3.369-371 
national costumes, in visual arts, 5.550, 5.552-5535 
5-554 
national identities, 1.170, I.200, I.214-215, I.217, 
1.219, 1.268, 1.270, 1.300, 1.346, 1.363, 1.413 
national organizations, 2.788-791 
national romances, 5.28 
national struggles, women’s participation in, 1.208, 
1.275-276 
national symbols, 2.523-527 
nationalism, 1.108, 1.147, I.180-182, 1.197, 1.208, 
I.201, 1.275, 1.355, 1.3923 2.154-160 
anti-imperialist, 1.113, 1.4425 5.213 
Arab, 1.200; 2.7933 4.3 
in Arab states, 1.147, 1.149; 4.118-119 
banal, 2.526 
in China, 1.122 
and feminism, 1.194 
and folklore, 1.330 
in former Yugoslavia, 4.37 
and gender, 2.5 18-522 
Hindu, 1.108 
in Iran, 1.169, 1.171 
and metaphors of female body, 5.453-454, 5-547> 
5-550 
Palestinian, 4.325, 4.443-444 
in South Asia, 1.108, 1.177-178, 1.309; 2.546 
in Southeast Asia, 1.231; 4.41, 4.86; 5.98; 6.68 
theme in poetry, 5.481 
Tunisian, 4.284 
in Turkey, 1.294, 1.296 
and women, 1.346, 1.3513 4.538 
in Yemen, 4.317 
nations see nation-states 
natural disasters, and involuntary resettlement, 6.234 
nature, and women, 4.359, 4.361 
nautanki drama, 5.143-144 
nawazil (collections of legal responses), 1.164-165; 
2.356 
nayikas (allegorical representations of women), 
5-462 
nazire poetry, 5.89 
ndepp dance, 5.148 
needlework, Sudanese, 5.165 
neene (mother), 2.144 
neene-gotoobe (children of the same mother), 2.144 
negaffa (female dresser), 2.535 
negotiative abilities of women, 1.37 
neighborhoods, 2.532; 4.17, 4.18, 4.25 
neo-modernization, 1.269 
neo-Orientalism, 1.301, 1.302, 1.431 
neo-traditional Islam, in Caucasus, 6.86 
neoclassical poetry, 5.475 
neoliberal economic policies see also privatization, 4.73, 
4.212 
neonatal mortality, 3.166 
neopatriarchy, 2.348 
networks 
women’s, 4.253, 4.532 
in North Africa, 2.528-529 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.529-530 
in South Asia, 2.53 1-532 
in Turkey, 2.53 3-534 
in Western Europe, 2.53 4-537 
New Age spiritualities, 2.770; 6.91 
New Economic Policy (Malaysia), 4.88 
New Order (Indonesia), 2.131-132, 2.157, 2.244, 
2.393, 2.636-637; 4.86-87 
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new reproductive technologies (NRTs), 2.404 
“New Wave” films, 5.431 
“New Woman,” 1.110, 1.148-149, 1.274-275 
new year celebrations, 5.44, 5.368 
newborns, initiation ceremonies, 3.32, 3.71, 3-332; 6.22 
newspapers 
in Egypt, 4.119 
in Gulf states, 5.176 
in Iran, 5.503 
in North America, 5.506-507 
in South Africa, 5.179, 5.508-509 
in Southeast Asia, 5.511, 5.512 
in Turkey, 5.515 
ngoma groups (Tanzania), 5.108 
NGOs see also charities; community-based 
organizations 
advocacy groups for sex workers, 4.250 
in Afghanistan, 1.2573 4.72, 4.93, 4.168; 6.26 
and aid to refugees, 4.459, 4.460 
in Arab states, 1.205, 1.206, I.218-2193 3.2113 
4-56-57, 4-100-10I, 4.10I-102, 4.252, 4.367, 
4-377 4.3785 6.159 
in Caucasus, 6.28, 6.29, 6.167 
in Central Asia, 4.93-95; 6.58, 6.108, 6.165, 6.166 
in Eastern Europe, 4.96-97 
in Gulf states, 4.61-62, 4.98-99, 4.377 
on health education, 3.142-143 
HIV/AIDS concerns of, 3.161 
international, 4.377 
in Iran, 4.99-100, 4.363 
Islamic, 4.461; 6.169-170 
in Israel (amutot), 2.45, 2.46 
in North Africa, 6.168-169 
on population planning, 1.414; 3.287 
on sex education, Iranian, 3.409-410 
in South Asia, 1.277, 1.278, 1.280; 4.102-105, 4.140, 
4.1593 5-397 
in Southeast Asia, 1.223; 4.228; 5.101, 5.5113; 6.69, 
6.223 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.291; 3.186; 4.373-3745 
4-456; 6.169-170 
in Turkey, 4.64-66, 4.105-107, 4.172-173, 
4-456-4573 5.3993 6.234 
women’s involvement in, 4.29, 4.56-57 
nightclubs, 5.1, 5.2, 5.3 
nights, special religious, 5.368, 5.370 
nikah itdiduruna cebr ile (abduction by force), 2.699 
nikab (marriage contract), 2.124, 2.143, 2.163, 2.252, 
2.257, 2.340, 2.378, 2.385, 2.390-391, 2.458, 2.466, 
2.4753 6.104 
nikabnama (marriage registry), 2.124, 2.756 
Ni‘matullahi order, 2.768 
niqab 2.172 see also hijab and veiling 
nisab (threshold for payment of zakdt), 5.392 
nis@iyya/niswiyya (feminism), 2.583 
nistman (homeland), 2.363 
niya (intention), 5.277 
Nobel Peace Prizes, 2.44, 2.179, 2.273, 2.589 
nobility, 1.4, 1.18-19, 1.53, 1.84 
women 1.18-19, 1.45, 1.84, 1.96, 1.353 see also elite 
women 
nomads 3.82, 4.62, 4.479, 4.537 see also pastoralism 
nomads, women, 5.203 
non-formal education systems see informal education 
non-governmental organization see NGOs 
non-Muslims, 
in Islamic societies, 5.216, 5.219-220, 5.286 
and pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.323 
non-virginity, 2.12, 2.211 
North American Muslims see also American Muslims; 
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Canadian Muslims, 3.71-72, 3.113-116, 
3.205-208 
novels see also fiction writing 
romance, 3.23 3-235 
Nubians (Nuba), 2.331, 2.689-690, 2.691 
displacement of, 4.396, 4.432 
nuclear families, replacing extended families, 4.79-80, 
4-83, 4.434, 4.523, 4.526, 4.528 
nuclear households, 2.255, 2.258 
nudity 
in Islam, 6.101 
in visual arts, 5.168, 5.549, 5.550 
Nuer people, 2.689 
nuns, 2.10 
in Buddhism, 6.89 
Nurculuk sect, 4.347 
Nuristanis, 2.335, 2.571 
nurses, wet, 3.51 
nursing, 2.3 55-3573 4.266 
nursing homes, 3.16 
nushuz/nusyuz (disobedience), 5.309, 5.3 10-312 
nutrition 
child, 3.284 
and diet, 3.104, 3.207-208, 3.283-284, 
3.28 5-286 
female 
in Arab States, 3.283-284 
in Central Asia, 3.189, 3.285-286 
of North American Muslims, 3.208 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.197, 3.207 
vitamin D deficiency, 3.284 
nyai (native women), 2.65 
nyakanga (ritual leader), 2.205 


obedience 
house of, 2.23, 2.122 
of women, 1.3, 1.1723 2.122, 2.404, 2.4633 
5309-312, 5.442, 5.530 
obesity, female, 3.283 
ocakeis (traditional healers), 4.266 
occult practices see magic 
occupation, of Arab cities, 4.4 
occupational gender segregation, 4.206 
occupational health, 4.202-203 
occupational songs, 5.191 
odalisques, Muslim women referred to as, 5.469 
offerings, votive, 5.330 
Oghuz society, 5.200 
older women see aging women 
olive trees and olive processing, 4.367, 4.370-371 
Omani Arabs, ruling East African coast, 5.288 
online forums, 4.467-468 
open schools, 6.206 
open systems of slavery, 4.511 
opening formulas, of stories, 5.133 
operas, in Azerbaijan, 5.64, 5.458 
opium, 3.136, 3.138-140 
production, in Afghanistan, 6.183 
oppositional narratives, 5.256 
oppression of women see also subordination of women, 
1.38, 1.73, 1.76, 1.97, 1.98, 1.112, 1.245, 
1.287-288, 1.291, 1.296, 1.373, 1.376, 1.43 8-442 
oral contraceptives 
in Central Asia, 3.289-290, 3.327 
in Indonesia, 3.343 
in Iran, 3.295 
in South Asia, 3.341 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.347 
oral history, 1.315, 1.389-392; 6.46 
in Arab states, 1.147, 1.214, 1.219-220, 1.348 
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in Central Asia, 1.268 
in Iran, 1.250-251, 1.348 
in Morocco, 1.113 
in South Asia, 1.277 
in Southeast Asia, 1.238 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.189-190, 1.286 
in Turkey, 1.296 
oral literature, 1.25, 1.27 
poetry, 2.76, 2.318, 2.495; 5.81, 5.82, 5.91, 5.93, 
5-114 
in Afghanistan (Chdarbayti), 6.105 
oral recitation, 1.187 
oral sources, on traditional healing, 6.138 
oral testimonies, of women, 5.114-I15, 5.116, 
5.118-119, 5.122-123 
oral traditions see also storytelling, 1.29, 1.44, 1.87, 
1.95-97, 1.166, 1.189-190, 1.219, 1.384, 1.389, 
1.409, 1.4253 5-494, 5.498 
in Afghanistan, 5.125 
in Eastern Europe, 5.50 
on food preparation, 3.104 
in North Africa, 5.523 
Turkish, 5.526 
in West Africa, 5.132 
orality, 1.236, 1.333, 1.389 
orang lua (outsider), 2.332 
Orf (local traditions), 2.693 
orgasm, 3.402-403 
Oriental women, portrayal of, 5.504, 5.547 
Orientalism see also post-Orientalism, 1.299-300, 
I.3 11-312, 1.328, 1.335, 1.348; 2.62, 2.66-68, 
2.260, 2.290, 2.294, 2.303, 2.321, 2.534, 2.656, 
2.694, 2.7225 5.153, 5.252-253, 5-466-467 
in Argentinean literature, 5.421, 5.422 
in colonial era, 1.38 
criticism of, 1.3073 5.154, 5-252 
in films, 6.275 
neo, 1.301, 1.302, 1.431 
in painting, 5.504, 5.5533 6.275 
Said on, 1.341-344, 1.385, 1.394, 1-429-430 
views of 
on Afghanistan, 1.254 
on female sexuality, 1.104, I.111, 1.112, 1.394, 
1.395 
on Islamic law, 1.40 
on Southeast Asia, 1.136 
on women, 1.75, 1.364, 1.395-398 
orphanages, 2.3, 2.5, 2.10, 2.65, 2.219, 2.298, 2.322, 
2.404, 2.582, 2.707; 3.85 
orphans, 2.1-6, 2.140, 2.261, 2.277, 2.297, 2.299, 
2.315, 2.320, 2.322, 2.341, 2.454, 2.589, 2.635 
orta oyunu theater, 5.149, 5.4375 5-545 
orthodoxy, 1.39, 1.215, 1.290, 1.435 
in Islam, 1.331 
women, I.154, 1.162 
Osmanh milleti (Ottoman nationality), 2.692, 2.694 
“othering,” 1.391, 1.398 
otherness, 1.300, 1.434 
of women, 1.157, 1.160, 1.164, 1.182, 1.277, 1.289, 
1.296, 1.333, 1.433, 1.440 
otins/otinchas (female religious teachers), 2.19, 2.191, 
2.479-480, 2.705-706, 2.7693 4.292, 4.295, 4.3473 
5.337 
otnae (women spiritual teachers), 5.269, 5.337 
Ottoman imperial codes, 2.698 
Ottoman literature, 3.237-239 
Ottoman sultans, 4.514 
Ottomanism, 2.664 
outsourcing, 4.158 
ovum (egg) donation, 3.351 
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ownership 
of property and land, by women, 4.8, 4.11, 4.14, 
4.125, 4.128, 4.211, 4.212, 4.213, 4.214, 4.232, 
4.236, 4.248, 4.269-270, 4.361, 4.3703 5.372, 
5:373s 5+3745 5-392-3933 6.183, 6185-186 
of slaves, 1.156, 1.290 


padikhshashdayih wives, 2.800-801 
pahala (religious merit), 2.242 
Pahlavi language, 2.803 
painters 
Arab, 5.550 
Southeast European, 5.552 
Western, portrayal of Oriental women by, 5.504, 
5-547 
paintings, 3.239-240 
pakdamani see chastity 
Pakhtun see Pashtuns 
Palestinian refugees, 4.443-444, 4.460, 4.469, 4.470 
pan-Arabism, 2.793 
panchayat (village elders), 2.84, 2.108, 2.560 
pantun poetry, 5.491, 5.492 
Paradise, Qur'an on, 5.400, 5.401, 5.402, 5.404 
parandzha (all-covering cloak), 2.19, 2.587 
paranji/faranja (all-covering cloak), 2.498 
pardanishin (veiled ladies), 2.303 
pasdaran (revolutionary guards), 2.325 
pasha, title of, 5.201 
pashmina shawls, 4.157 
Pashto language, poetry written in, 2.478; 5.77 
Pashtuns, 1.25 5-256; 2.106, 2.134, 2.192, 2.213, 
2.217, 2.231, 2.284, 2.33 5-336, 2.367, 2.414, 2.433, 
2.479, 2.510, 2.514, 2.567, 2.571-572, 2.723, 2.7523 
3-93 4.4733 6.38 
passion, 3.231, 3.233 
pastoralism, 5.203 
in Arab states, 4.232-235, 4.397-399 
in Central Asia, 4.23 5-236 
in East Africa, 6.187-188 
in Kenya, 4.130-131 
in Ottoman Empire, 6.188-189 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.373 
pastoralists, displacement of, 4.397-399 
paternity determination, 3.421-424 
Pathans see Pashtuns 
patriarchal authority, 1.112, 1.195, 1.269 
patriarchal gender contracts, 4.259 
patriarchal norms, 4.484 
patriarchal textual interpretations, 4.361 
patriarchy, 1.373, I.400 
in Central Asia, 1.25, 1.27 
of colonialism, 1.113 
in Hinduism, 1.428 
and homelessness, 4.11 
in households, 4.81 
ideologies of, 1.214, 1.337 
in informal settlements, 4.21 
in Iran, 1.252 
in Islam, 1.37, 1.311, 1.327, 1-363-364, 1.399, 
1.430 
in legal systems, 1.370, 1.373 
in Palestinian society, 4.443 
in philosophy, 1.402 
and religion, 1.424 
in Southeast Asia, 1.23 5-236, 1.241 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.287, 1.291, 1.2923 5.93, 
5.128-129 
in Turkey, 1.295 
values of, 1.300, 1.311, 1.324, 1.363 
in Western Europe, 1.301 
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women’s resistance to, 1.172, 1.324 
patrilineality, 1.5, 1.29, 1.86, 1.88, 1.95, 1.97-983 3.333 
patrilocality, 2.148, 2.339, 2.7473; 4.81, 4.523, 4.526 
patronage and clientelism, 2.53 8-542 
in East Africa, 6.56-57 
patrons 
of art 
Ottoman sultans, 5.160 
women as, I.17, 1.77, 1-155, 1.189, 1.317, 1.3443 
5-153, 5-155, 5-156, §. 160-161, §.201-202, 
5-223, 5-393 
of saint shrines, 1.88 
paxto see honor 
peace movements, 2.625-631 
Sudanese, 4.468 
peacekeeping 
in Arab states, 2.543-544 
in Caucasus and Turkey, 2.544-545 
in Central Asia, 6.58—59 
in South Asia, 2.546-548 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.548-5 50 
peasant women, 1.78, 1.153, 1.184 
pederasty, 4.244 
pemasyarakatan systems, 2.431 
pensions, 2.23, 2.117, 2.395, 2.492, 2.608; 4.258 
People’s Houses (Turkey), 4.539 
people of the book (abl al kitab), 5.219, 5.290 
people of tradition (ahl al-hadith), 2.441 
peran ganda (dual role), 2.244 
perestroika, 2.50 
performances, 1.256, 1.269, 1.318, 1.332-333, 1-375, 
1.387, 1.415, 1.434 
performers see also actresses; dancers; singers 
of epics, 5.450, 5.451 
female see also actresses, 1.168, 1.316, 1.3353 
5.106 
in Afghanistan, 5.4, 5.41-42, 5.48, 5-49, 5-65, 
5-96, 5-457 
in Arab states, 5.1-2, 5.13, 5-30, 5-31, 5-68-71, 
5-71-72; 5.247 
in Central Asia, 5.43, 5.45, 5-49, 5-64-67, 5.97 


in Iran, 5.6, 5.49, 5-73-74 
in North Africa, 5.236 


in Ottoman Empire, 5.57 
perceptions of, 5.68, 5.71, 5-457 
in South Asia, 5.8-9, 5.10, 5.49, 5-74-76, 5-460, 
5-461 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 5.94, 5.108, 5.451 
in Turkey, 5.38, 5.68-71 
male, of belly dancing, 5.3 
of solo improvised dance, 5.47, 5.48 
perfumes and fragrances, 3.34, 3.37, 3-393 6.102 
perpetuity principle, in wagqfs, 5.378 
persecution, 4.392 
in exile, 4.466 
gender based, 4.439, 4.463 
and memory, 4.465 
Persian language 
forms of address in, 5.23 4-235 
literature in, 1.42, 1.82, 1.84, I.90, I.102, I.105, 
I.1213 3.232-2333 5-485 
poetry, 1.42, 1.46-47; 5.454, 5-455, 5487-489 
religious texts in, 1.124, 1.126 
personal status laws, 1.225-226, 1.281-282, 1.290, 
1.431, 1.443; 2.8, 2.463; 5.211, 5.251, 5.254 
in Arab states, 2.463, 2.464, 2.653, 2.657, 2.663, 
2.720, 2.725 
in Gulf states and Yemen, 2.269, 2.465, 2.658 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.122 
in South Asia, 2.59, 2.83-84, 2.106, 2.124, 2.143, 
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2.287, 2.304, 2.433, 2.469, 2.470, 2.471, 2.628, 
2.728, 2.729, 2.741-744, 2.755 
India, 6.16 
in Southeast Asia, 2.379, 2.419 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.397, 2.398, 2.577 
in Tunisia, 2.389 
personality disorders, 3.271 
pesantrens (religious boarding schools, Indonesia), 
6.223 
Peul, 2.144 
pharaonism, 4.559 
phenomenology, 1.423, 1.425, 1.434-435, 1.438 
philosophy, 1.14, 1.56, 1.88, 1.122, 1.172, 1.224, 
1.288, 1.356, 1.369, 1.371, 1.376, 1.383—-384, 1.396, 
I.399-402, I.423, 1.427 
Phoenicians, 2.574 
phonology, 1.378-381 
hotographers, women, 5.548 
hotography, 5.159 
Ottoman, 5.552 
Western, portrayal of Oriental women in, 5.504, 
5-547 
physical activity see also sports, women in, 3.207, 
3-442, 3.446 
physical education see also sports, women in, 3.440, 
3-442, 3.446, 3.448 
physique, feminine, 3.39, 3.46, 3.48 
pianists, female, 5.64-65 
pieceworkers, 4.185, 4.194 
home-based, 6.171-172 
piety, 4.490; 5.270, 5.271, 5.279, 5.280-281, 5.283, 
5314-3175 5-327 
in Islam, 1.33 
virtue of, 1.89, 1.138 
of women, 1.434 
pilgrimage, 4.217, 4.347, 4-478, 4.5573 5-318 
to Mecca (hajj), 1.91, 1.102, 1.164, 1.166, 1.181; 
2.136, 2.232, 2.480, 2.492, 2.621, 2.716; 3.6; 
5-217, 5.2745 5.281, 5.318-323, 5.326, §.331-3335 
5.332-333 
by women, 1.69 
tourism related to, 6.258 
narratives of, 1.69, 1.91-93, 1.102 
to saint shrines, 5.322, 5.360 
in Afghanistan, 6.152 
in Arab states, 5.224-225 
in Caucasus, 5.324; 6.247 
in Central Asia, 5.223-224, 5.325-326 
in North Africa, 1.168; 2.485; 5.225-227, 
5-326-329 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.227-228 
in South Africa, 5.362, 5.363 
in South Asia, 5.228-230, 5.275, 5.329-331, 
5-366 
in Southeast Asia, 1.54-55 
in Southeast Europe, 5.369 
in Turkey, 5.230-231, 5.348 
in West Africa, 6.95 
by Sufis, 5.333-334 
pilgrims 
female, 5.322, 5.324-325, 5-327-328, 5.329-330, 
5.331, 5.332-334 
non-Muslim, 5.222, 5.323 
pill birth control 
in Central Asia, 3.289-290, 3.327 
in Indonesia, 3.343 
in Iran, 3.295 
in South Asia, 3.341 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.347 
pillars of Islam, 1.127 


Pp. 
Pp. 


pioneer women, in Palestine, 6.11 
pir dalil (guide for female novices), 2.768 
piyalo (initiation), 2.327 
placenta, 3.17, 3.19, 3.318-319, 3.332 
plays 
experimental, 5.544 
poetic drama, 5.138 
playwrights 
Arab, 5.544, 5-545 
Ottoman, 5.545-546 
women, 5.141, 5.142, 5-145 5-150-I51, 5-544 
poetry see also songs 
in Afghanistan, 2.478 
anthologies of, 1.43-44 
in Arab states, 5.77-80, 5.475-477, 5-489-490, 


5-544 

Berber, 2.576, 2.5773 5.236 

“bleeding,” 1.46 

in Central Asia, 1.84-85; 5.80-82, 5.477-479 

commemorative, 5.366 

didactic, 5.340 

diwan, 1.11, 1.13-14, 1.43-45, 1.49 

ghazal, 3.237, 3-2403 5.91, 5.193, 5.488-489 
in Afghanistan, 5.7 
in Central Asia, 5.81 
in South Asia, 5.74, 5.75, 5-765 5-463, 5-499-500, 

5-501 

homoerotic, 1.420 

in Iran, 2.216; 5.84-86, 5.417, 5.459, 5-487-488 

kharja, 1.12-14, 1.47 

Kurdish, 2.359, 2.363 

love, 1.4, 1.473 2.761 

lyrical see also ghazal, 1.45, 1.48, 1.3833 5.424-425, 
5-488-489, 5.496 

madib, 1.12-13 

medieval, 1.20; 5.424-425 

muwashshah, 1.12-14, 1.43, 1.47-48 

in North America, 5.103-104 

oral, 1.333; 2.4953 5-81, 5.82, 5-91, 5.93, 5-114 
in Afghanistan (Charbayti), 6.105 
Jewish, 2.318 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.76 

in Ottoman Empire, 1.75-76, 1.159; 5.87-89, 5.240, 
5.418-419, 5.456, 5.496 

Persian, 1.42, 1.46-473 5.4545 5-455, 5-487-489 

political, 5.82, 5.83 

pre-Islamic, 5.196 

gasida, 1.12-13, 1.45, 1.47 

qit‘a, 1.12-13 

rabil, 1.12 

rekhti, 1.178 

religious, 2.7163 5.83 

romantic, 3.241-243 

ruba, 1.44 

shahrashub, 1.43-44, 1.47 

in South Asia, 2.3273 5.77, 5-499-501 
mystical, 2.768 

in Southeast Asia, 1.54, 1.1373 5.446, 5.491-492 

in Southeast Europe, 5.89-91, 5.424-425 

studies of, 1.378, 1.379 

Sufi, 1.137, 1.178, 1.315-316; 2.7613 
3.236-237, 3-241-2433 5.99, 5-456, 5.463, 
5-537-938 

Swahili, 1.95, 1.96, 1.98, 1.187; 5.82-84, 5.442, 
5:479-481 

in Turkey, 5.91-92, 5.420, 5.481-482 

Urdu, 1.1783 5.75, 5.500-501 

utendali, 1.95, 1.98, 1.102 

in West Africa, 5.93-95, 5.135-136 

zajal, 1.12-13 
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poets, female, 1.33, 1.43-45, 1.85, 1.98, 1.1783 4.292, 
4:33.25 4.3335 4-336 4.4653 5-193, 5.236 
in ‘Abbasid period, 6.4 
in Andalusia, 1.10-12 
in Arab states, 5.77-80, 5.247, 5-476, 5-477 
in Central Asia, 1.85; 5.80-82, 5.478-479 
in East Africa, 5.82-84 
in Eastern Europe, 5.89—-91 
in Iran, 5.84-86, 5.416 
in North America, 5.103-104 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.87—-89, 5.240, 5.241, 
5.242 
in South Asia, 5.96, 5.500 
in Turkey, 5.91-92, 5.481-482 
in West Africa, 5.93-95 
political activism, 4.48 
political art 
poetry, 5.82, 5.83 
theater, 5.144, 5.145 
visual arts, 5.155 
political Islam, 1.288, 1.337, 1.355, 1.398, 1.404 
political motherhood, 2.608 
political organizations, 4.420 
Islamic charities as, 4.56 
political participation of women, 1.199, 1.204, 1.206, 
1.209, I.211, 1.223, 1.246, 1.252, 1.293, 1.295, 
1.4335 2.89, 2.91; 3.184, 3.3743 4.84, 4.170 
in Afghanistan, 2.94, 2.95, 2.284, 2.551, 2.677 
in Arab states, 2.87-88, 2.320, 2.544, 2.656, 
2.678-679 
in the Balkans, 2.553-554 
in Canada, 2.554-556 
in Caucasus and Central Asia, 2.51, 2.679-681; 
6.58 
in Gulf states and Yemen, 2.70, 2.5 51-553 
in Iran, 2.43, 2.94, 2.556-557, 2.681-682 
in North Africa, 2.557-5 58 
in South Asia, 2.5 59-560 
in Southeast Asia, 2.26-27, 2.28; 6.87 
Indonesia, 6.60, 6.63, 6.68, 6.70, 6.97 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.47, 2.48, 2.279, 2.561-563, 
2.578; 6.48 
in Turkey, 2.563-564, 2.682-683 
Western European Muslims, 6.15 6-157 
in Yugoslavia, 6.29, 6.30 
political prisoners, 2.566-567 
in Indonesia, 6.60-63 
Moroccan women, 5.115 
political rape, 2.38 
political regimes, 2.568-570 
political representation, 2.90-91, 2.112, 2.273, 2.287, 
2.295, 2.3365 2.5535 265975 2-562, 2.751 
political rights, 2.19—-33 
of women, 1.111, 1.211, 1.275, 1.296, 1.347-348 
political science, 1.200, 1.208, 1.267, 1.341, 1.351, 
1.366, 1.370, 1.378, I.404-407, I.409-410, 
1.416 
politics 
gendered, of modernity, 5.209 
of identity, 1.292, 1.363 
in Central Asia, 2.283-284 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.284-285 
in Nigeria, 6.48-49 
in South Asia, 2.286-288 
in Southeast Europe, 6.3 2-34 
in Turkey, 2.289-290; 4.150, 4.151 
in United States, 2.29 1-292 
in Western Europe, 2.293-295 
and religion, in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.48 
of remembering, 5.113 


of reproduction, 1.23; 5.117 
women broadcasters in, 5.186 
poll tax, 2.801 
pollution 
myths, 3.29-31 
urban, actions against, 6.159 


polygamy, 2.1, 2.66, 2.107, 2.118, 2.261, 2.315, 2.383, 
2.406, 2.417, 2.426, 2.443, 2.638, 2.7183; 3.293-294; 


4.82, 4.545-5463 5.250, 5.261 
among American Muslims, 3.88, 3.266 
in Arab States, 3.250-251 
in Caucasus, 6.131, 6.142 
in Central Asia, 3.82, 3.254, 3.256; 6.41 
in China, 1.120 
in Gulf States, 4.523 
Islam on, 1.5, 1.2413 3.248-249 
among Jews, 5.220 
in North Africa, 3.393 4.507 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.1573 3.2593 6.42 
in the Philippines, 4.88 
in pre-Islamic Arabia, 5.196 
proverbs on, 5.521, 5.523 
rejection of, 5.259, 5.292-293 
in South Asia, 1.275, 1.278; 3.262 
in Southeast Asia, 1.140, 1.2253 3.242-243 
Indonesia, 4.86, 4.87; 5.510; 6.68 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.66, 3.257-258; 4.1913 
5-299; 6.246 
in Turkey, 3.263 
in West African literature, 5.27 
pondoks (Islamic schools), 4.54 
popular culture, 1.251, 1.331 
in Afghanistan, 5.96-97 
in Central Asia, 5.97-98 
in Indonesia, 5.98-102 
and Muslim women in North America, 5.103-105 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.419 
in Southeast Asia, 5.105-108 
in Tanzania, 5.108-109, 5.148 
in Turkey, 5.110-111 
in West Africa, 5.111-112 
and women, 3.397-398 
popular narratives see folktales 
population growth, 
in Indonesia, 4.362 
in Iran, 4.208, 4.314, 4.362 
population and health studies, 1.412-417 
population policies, 3.3 57-358 
in Afghanistan, 3.296 
in Arab States, 3.215, 3.287-289 
in Central Asia, 3.165, 3.306 
in Eastern Europe, 3.164, 3.294 
in Iran, 3.214-215, 3.295-296, 3.307, 3.328-329 
in South Asia, 3.297-298 
Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.299-301 
in Turkey, 3.311 
populism, Serbian, 6.32 
pornography, 3.385, 3.388 
child, 4.251 
Indonesian campaigns against, 5.512-514 
portraits 
weaving of, 5.156 
of women, 5.549, 5.551-552 
portrayals of women 
in advertising, 4.121 
female bodies, 1.92-93, 1.316, 1.317, 1.318-319 
in fiction writing, 5.503 
in film, 3.397-3983 5.99-100, 5.10I-102 
in Arab states, 5.429-431 
in Central Asia, 5.43 1-433 
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in Iran, 54333 5-430 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 5.43 3-435 
in Turkey, 5.150, 5.43 5-436 
in harems, 5.425, 5.552 
in mass media, 5.503 
in photography and painting, 5.504, 5.547 
positivism, 1.26, 1.326, 1.371 
possession by spirits see spirit possession 
post-Orientalism, 1.309, 1.343, 1.364, 1.394, 1.397 
post-partum period, 
bleeding, 3.27 
confinement, 3.28-29, 3.323 
healing traditions, 3.32, 3.323, 3-332 
post-partum depression, 3.272, 3.279 
superstitions, 3.20-21 
post-secondary education see higher education 
postage stamps, 2.523-—525 
postcards 
colonial, 5.504, 5.547 
female nudity on, 5.549, 5.550 
postcolonial dissent, 2.672-675 
postcolonial states, 1.224, 1.287, 1.291 
postcolonial studies, 
of colonial rule, 1.184, 1.200 
economics, 1.3 28-329 
historiography/historical studies, 1.64-66, 1.171, 
1.347, 1.348, 1.351 
legal studies in, 1.38, 1.372, 1.375-376 
literary studies, 1.3 85-386 
Middle Eastern studies, 1.394-395, 1.396, 1.397 
women’s and gender studies, 1.428-430, 
1.431-432 
postmodernism, 1.302, 1.366, 1.389, 1.409 
in historical studies, 1.143, 1.148, 1.342, 1.391 
in legal studies, 1.370, 1.426 
in philosophy, 1.400 
in Turkish novels, 5.29 
poststructuralism, 1.351 
poststructuralist feminism, 2.226-227 
potential homelessness, 4.10 
pottery, 4.156, 4.1603; 5.172 
poverty, 1.400; 3.177-178, 3.181-182; 4.490-492 
in Arab states, 3.2843 4.257, 4.492-495; 6.149 
in China, 1.123 
data on, 4.74, 4-493, 4-495, 4-498-503 
disabled women and, 3.100-101 
in East Africa, 3.258-259 
of female headed households, 4.493, 4.496, 4.498, 
4.501 
and gender, 3.178—-180, 3.18 1-182; 4.493-494, 
4-495, 4-496, 4.497-498 
and health 
in Afghanistan, 3.9 
in Arab States, 3.172-173 
in Central Asia, 3.174-175 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.176-177 
in South Asia, 3.144 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.159-160, 3.186-188 
and information technologies, 4.387 
Islam on, 4.490-491, 4.496 
in Jakarta, 4.17 
and marriage age, 3.65 
and mental illness, 3.274 
in North Africa, 4.495-497 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.158, 1.160; 3.85, 3.177 
and prostitution, 4.249 
in South Asia, 3.178—180; 4.10; 6.120 
in Southeast Asia and East Asia, 3.181-185 
and structured adjustment programs, 3.288-289 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.285 


in Turkey, 4.497-503 
voluntary, 4.490, 4.491 
power 
and authority, 5.488 
female see matriarchy 
male see patriarchy 
relations 
inversion of, 5.123, 5.124, 5.13 1-132 
between the sexes see gender relations 
praise poetry, 5.13 5-136 
praise singers, 5.94, 5.194 
prayer books, 2.803 
prayer groups, 5.335 
prayer meetings, 2.53 1-5325 5.272 
prayers 
ablutions before, 5.269, 5.271, 5-2735 5-2775 52795 
5.280, §.282 
at funerals, 5.370 
by women, 5.269, 5.270-271, 5.273, 5.277-278, 
5-279, §.282, 5.283 
Friday, 5.270-271, 5.365, 5.370 
in mosques, 6.250 
led by women, 6.254 
pre-Islamic period, 1.4, 1.7, 1.140 
culture in, in Southeast Asia, 1.54 
divorce in, 1.6, 1.38 
and pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.318, 5.319 
poetry in, 5.196 
societies in, 5.196, 5.197-198 
women prophets in, 5.3 51 
preachers see also imams 
female, 4.354, 4.554-5553 6.251 
in Arab states, 5.3 35-336, §.337-339 
in Central Asia, 5.33 6-337 
in Iran, 5.339-340 
in North Africa, 5.340-341 
in South Africa, 5.341-343 
in South Asia, 5.343-345 
in Southeast Europe, 5.369 
in Sudan, 5.346-347 
in Sufism, 5.337, 5.338, 5-340, 5-349, 5-542 
in Turkey, 5.335, 5.347-348 
in Western European Muslim communities, 
5.349-350 
pregnancy, 1.5, 1.91, 1.139, 1.158, 1.359 
and breastfeeding, 3.333 
and coming of age rituals, 3.76 
and concubinage, 2.454 
duration of, 3.421-424 
and empowerment, 3.331 
fake, 2.2 
and ‘idda (waiting period), 2.100, 2.443, 2.455, 2.466 
in Iran, 2.81 
of older women, 2.514 
and proof of adultery (zind), 2.223, 2.395, 2.399 
superstitions and customs related to, 3.19, 3.24-25, 
3.331 
surrogate, 3.350, 3.351, 3.358, 3.360 
teenage, 3.200, 3.310 
of unmarried women, 2.297-298, 2.423 
unwanted, 2.127 
of women prisoners, 2.437 
premarital medical testing, 3.3 54-355 
premarital sex see also adultery 
in Iran, 3.384-385 
in South Asia, 3.387 
in Turkey, 3.96-97, 3.262 
premodern Islam, revivalism in, 5.212 
premodern literature, 
Arab, 3.23 6-237 
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Islamic, 5.484-501 
Persian, 3.237-239 
Western, 5.484 
prenatal health care see also reproductive health 
of American Muslims, 3.208 
in Arab States, 3.192 
in Central Asia, 3.164-165 
in Iran, 3.166 
in South Asia, 6.135, 6.137 
in Southeast Asia and Australia, 3.193-194 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.200 
in Turkey, 6.128 
of Turks in Germany, 3.202 
prenuptial agreements see also marriage contracts, 
2.442, 2.468, 2.473-474 
Prespa Albanians, 5.190-191 
primary education, for girls, 6.201, 6.203 
Primitivism, 2.62 
prisoners see also detention 
conversion to Islam by, 5.295 
female, pregnancy of, 2.437 
political, 5.115; 6.60-63 
private ownership, of land, 4.211 
private space see also semi-public space, 1.76, 1.156, 


1.168, 1.176, 1.241, 1.274, 1.287, 1.295, 1.33 5-336, 


1.3705 4.25 4.5, 4-29-3153 5.211 


and public space, 1.65, 1.274, 1.3073 2.68 5-6873 4.25 


5.213 
privatization, 
of agriculture in Central Asia, 4.134 
in Egypt, 4.169, 4.175-176, 4.252, 4.493 
of higher education, 4.320, 4.325 
of land, 6.185 
processions, 5.362, 5.363, 5.366 
professionals, women, 4.238 
professions 
advertising and marketing, 4.122 
female traditional 
in Arab states, 4.262-265 
in Turkey, 4.266-267 
profit and loss sharing (PLS), 4.196 
prohibitions 
food, 6.11 
on interest, 4.196 
menstruation related, 3.23 
to marry, 2.2 
promiscuity of women, in erotic literature, 5.411 
property and land ownership 
loss of rights to, 2.8 
titling of, 6.186 
by women, 4.8, 4.11, 4.14, 4.125, 4.128, 4.134, 
4.211, 4.212, 4.213, 4.214, 4.232, 4.236, 4.248, 
4.269-270, 4.361, 4.3703 5.3725 5.3735 5-3745 
5:392-393; 6.183, 6.18 5-186 
in Arab states, 2.299-301 
in British colonies, 2.71-72 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.302; 6.183 
Islamic law on, 1.38, 1.79, 1.145-146, 1.236 
in Ottoman Empires, 2.137-138 
in South Asia, 2.303-304 
in Southeast Asia, 2.419-421 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.185 
prophets 
false, 5.351 
female, 5.3 51-354, 5-529 
prose, 1.14, I.42-44, 1.47, 1.84, 1.90, 1.251, 1.353 
proselytization, 4.54, 4.281, 4.282, 4.284, 4.287, 
4.292 
prostitution see also sex workers; transactional sex 
in Afghanistan, 2.118-119 


in Arab states, 2.404; 4.3, 4.242, 4.264-265 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.141, 2.142; 
3-153-194, 3.384 
child, 2.737 
girls orphaned by AIDS, 3.160 
in Crusade literature, 1.19 
and dance and music performances, 5.2, 5.45, 5-495 
5.68 
and drug trade, 3.137, 3.139 
in early Islam, 1.6-7 
forced, 2.698; 5.508 
government regulation of, 3.354 
HIV/AIDS blamed on, 3.391 
homosexual, 1.421 
in Iran, 1.86; 2.738, 2.802; 3.226 
in North Africa, 1.111 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.74; 2.701 
and poverty, 3.190 
in South Asia, 1.106; 2.64, 2.4343 5-49 
in Southeast Asia, 2.64, 2.746 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.110; 2.76, 2.2463 4.563 
and upward mobility of women, 4.248-249 
protection, in safe havens, 4.488-489 
protest movements, 
in the Balkans, 2.63 2-633 
in Caucasus and Central Asia, 2.63 3-63 5 
in Indonesia, 2.63 6-638 
in Iran, 2.639-640 
in North Africa, 2.640-642 
in Palestine, 2.642-644 
in South Asia, 2.644-646 
Protestant colleges, in Ottoman Empire, 6.202 
proverbs 
in Egypt and Sudan, 5.517-520 
in Gulf states, 5.520-522 
in Iran, 5.522 
Malay, 5.491 
in North Africa, 5.523-524 
Turkish, 5.243, 5.244, 5.524-527 
in Yemen, 5.527-528 
“pseudo-Moorish” building style, 4.34 
psychiatric illnesses see mental health 
psychological disorders see mental health 
psychosomatic disorders, 3.269; 6.134 
psychotherapy, 3.268-269, 3.271 
public education, 3.79-80, 3.85; 4.350 
public health care see also health education; health 
policies 
in Central Asia, 3.164-165 
in Iran, 3.165-166 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.167-168, 3.191 
in South Asia, 3.170-171 
public health education, 3.145-146, 3.148-149, 
3.353-354 
public health policies, 4.470, 4.472 
public morality, 2.9, 2.278, 2.287, 2.404, 2.496, 2.498, 
2.700 
public office, women’s participation in, 2.677-684 
public sector employment, of women, 4.206, 4.257 
public space, 
diminished masculinity of, 4.529 
female 
in Afghanistan, 4.537; 6.152 
in Arab states, 4.53 1-532 
in Gulf states, 4.533 
in Iran, 4.537 
in North Africa, 4.538-539 
in the home, 4.523, 4.5255 4-526, 4.528, 4.530, 4.532 
and private space, 1.274, 1.307; 2.68 5-6873 4.25 
5.213 
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religious practices in, 5.270, 5.283 
women’s access to see also freedom of movement; 
restriction of movement, 1.37, 1.318, 1.3363 4.2, 
4.53 5-201, §.373 
in Eastern Europe, 1.247 
in Iran, 4.28 
in Malaysia, 3.395-396 
in North Africa, 1.167, 1.3153 3-393 4.526 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.147 
and sexual harassment, 3.373, 3.3755 3-375 
3.378-379 
in Southeast Asia, 1.223, 1.241 
in Turkey, 4.46-47, 4.76 
publishers 
African, 5.94 
women’s presses, in Kuwait, 5.176 
Pukhtuns see Pashtuns 
punishments, 2.429-439 
discretionary, 2.121-122, 2.403, 2.408, 2.429 
for disobedient wives, 5.310, 5.530 
for hudiid offences, 2.27, 2.395, 2.402, 2.406, 2.408, 
2.429, 2.475-476, 2.698 
for withholding zakdt, 5.391 
for zind, 2.223, 2.399-400, 2.401, 2.403, 2.404, 
2.406, 2.407, 2.408, 2.698, 2.702, 2.703 
puppet theater, 5.147-148 
purdah see also seclusion, 1.98, 1.105, I.110, 1.177, 
1.179-181, 1.232, 1.256, 1.273-277, 1.279-281, 
1.3605 2.34, 2.194, 2.3123 3-955 3-333-3343 4-11, 
4:31, 4-48-49, 4.81, 4.519, 4.526, 4.545 
in Afghanistan, 2.192, 2.193, 2.284, 2.335, 2.415, 
2.568, 2.677, 2.752 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.130, 2.417, 2.498, 
2.587, 2.601 
in education, 2.60, 2.143 
of elite women, 2.35 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.502 


in South Asia, 2.38, 2.52, 2.143, 2.217, 2.256, 2.326, 


2.495, 2.503, 2.531, 2.536, 2.591, 2.592, 2.622, 
2.644-646, 2.686; 6.17 
of Hindu women, 2.203, 2.504 


in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.37, 2.47, 2.75, 2.135, 2-136, 


2.137, 2.196, 2.246, 2.2593 3.207 
in Turkey, 2.533 
and wealth and status, 3.187 
in Western Europe, 2.535 
purity, 3.27, 3.438 
caste-based, 5.275 
religious, 1.4-5, 1.76, 1.125 
sexual, 1.19 
of women, 1.215, 1.421, 1.4343 2.4815 5.273, 5.2755 
5.2773 6.250 
pusaka rendah (self-acquired property), 2.332 
pusaka tinggi (ancestral property), 2.332 
pusako (inheritance of wealth), 2.332 


qgabila (tribe), 2.284, 2.335 

qadbf (unlawful accusation of zind), 2.395, 2.451, 2.701 
Qadian group, 2.471 

Qadimists (traditionalist clerics), 2.587 

Qadiriyya order, 1.122, 1.187, 1.289; 2.328, 2.621, 


2.711, 2.761, 2.764-765, 2.768, 2.769, 2.7723 4.336, 


4-555 

gadis see also judges, 1.154, 1.286, 1.373-376; 2.107, 
2.396, 2.424, 2.434, 2.469 

qailin see bride-price 

Qaim (messianic figure), 2.15 

Qajar culture, 2.525 

Qajars, 4.243 
women, 5.383 


qalandari way (free of any Sufi order), 2.327 
ganitat (righteous women), 5.309 

qaniun see kanuns 

garaba (closest relatives), 2.448 

Qarakhanid women, 5.200-201 

gasida poetry, 1.12-13, 1.45, 1.47 

gat, 2.230, 2.612 

gatl bi-sabab (unintentional murder), 2.408 
qgatl-i-amd, 2.408 

gqawmi (tribe), 2.33 5-336 

gqawmiyya see Arab nationalism 

qawwali mystical poetry/song, 5.59, 5-76, 5-335 5-3635 


5-367 


qawwamun (authority of husband over wife), 2.64; 


5-309 


qazi see qadis 

Qipchaq people, 1.22 

gir@a see Quranic recitation 

qirx (life-cycle rituals), 2.338 

qisds (law of retaliation), 2.27, 2.118, 2.342, 


2.402-403, 2.406, 2.408, 2.475 


qgishr, 2.230 

qit‘a poetry, I.12-13 

qiyan (singing slave-girls), 5.193; 6.4 

qiydas (analogy to other legal principles), 2.6, 


2.440-441, 2.446, 2.475-476 


quality, of education, 4.302 
queer studies, 1.419-421 
quota systems for female politicians, 


in Arab states, 2.87, 2.88, 2.274, 2.574, 2.678 

in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.19, 2.20, 2.51, 2.586, 
2.588, 2.679, 2.680 

in North Africa, 2.557, 2.558 

in South Asia, 2.54, 2.59 

in Southeast Asia, 2.80 

in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.562 

in Turkey, 2.564, 2.682 


Quran 


on afterlife, 5.400-402 

on breastfeeding, 3.49, 3.300 

on creation, 5.403405, 5.523, 5-530 5-5355 5-536 

on cross-dressing, 1.140 

on disabilities, 3.98 

on divorce, 3.247-248 

and dream interpretation, 5.406 

exegesis see also tafsir, 1.138, 1.289, 1.355, 1.435 
mysogyny in, 1.408 
Orientalist, 5.253 

on family planning, 3.211-212, 3.300 

on female prophets, 5.351, 5.352 

feminist readings of, 4.82 

on gender roles, 5.249-268, 5.454, 5-529-532 

on gender segregation, 4.538, 4.544 

on hospitality, 4.526 

Ibrahim/Abraham in, 5.216 

on incest, 3.227 

on inheritance rights, 1.5, 1.24, 1.38, I.107, 1.2363 
2.299, 2.448-449; 6.194 

on ka@ba, 5.319 

on life and abortion, 3.313-314 

on marriage and divorce, 1.6-7, 1.30, 1.38, I.79, 
1.83, 1.137, 1.138, 1.204, 1.225, 1.239-241, 
1.292, 1.323, 1.347, 1.3753 3-65, 3-246-247 

memorization of, 5.342, 5.346 

modern interpretations of, 1.401-402 

on piety, 5.314, 5.315 

on polygamy, 1.5; 3.248-249 

on poverty, 4.490 

reading of, 5.239, 5.279 

on reproductive health, 3.344 
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Sara and Hajar in, 5.216 
schools, 1.139, 1.1585 4.308, 4.333, 4-491s 4.5545 
6.213 
women’s, I.125, 1.126, 1.1273 5.374 
on sexuality, 3.52-53 
on sin, 1.8 
on slavery, 1.7; 4.505, 4.510 
on suicide, 3.450 
and tafsir, 5.266-268 
teachings of 
in China, 1.121 
in Southeast Asia, 1.142 
translations of, 5.243, 5.258, 5.259, 5-260, 5.261 
in Sulu language, 1.58 
in Swahili, 1.289 
verses (dydt), 1.38 
in amulets, 3.17, 3.20, 3.22 
on virginity, 3.458 
on women, 1.78, 1.241, 1.310, 1.424-426, 1.427 
menstruating, 3.27 
obedience of, 5.309, 5.311 
rights of, 1.347; 5.249, 5.250, 5.251 
testimony of, 1.401 
wiles of, 5.556, 5.558, 5.559 
women’s, 1.126, 1.139, 1.241, 1.424 
Yusuf/Joseph in, 1.55 
on zakdt, 5.391, 5.392 
on Zind, 2.221 
Qur’anic exegetes 
on creation of woman, 5.403-405, 5.530 
interpretations of women by, 5.249-268, 5.556, 5-559 
Quranic recitation (qir@a/tajwid), 2.7163 5.192 
by women, 5.67, 5.188, 5.278, 5.3375 5-3425 5-346, 
5-370 
and coming of age, 3.69-70 


ra‘aya (subjects), 2.359, 2.571 
rabats (shelters for women), 2.768 
race, 1.372 
in Caucasus, 6.76 
European, 1.107, I.111-112 
and gender 
in Egypt and Sudan, 2.689-691 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.692-694 
in Turkey, 2.694-695 
in Western Europe, 2.695-697 
in Gulf states, 6.80-81 
in Malaysia, 1.225 
in North Africa, 6.78 
in North America, 1.195 
theory, critical, 1.370 
racism, 3.2793 4.297 
religious, 2.175-177 
rada‘a (suckling), 2.2, 2.339, 2.343 
radical feminism, 2.56, 2.226-227 
radicalization of Islam, 1.226 
radio see also media 
programs, 4.318; 6.230 
portrayal of women, 5.503 
stations 
in Afghanistan, 5.4, 5.42, 5-457 
Muslim Western European, 5.245 
in South Africa, 5.179, 5.343, 5-509 
in Tanzania, 5.186 
women working in, 5.185 
“rag pickers” (zabbalin), 4.365 
Rahhaliyya order, 2.765 
rabil poetry, 1.12 
rahma (tenderness), 2.529 
Rahmaniyya order, 2.764, 2.768 
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raja (divorced wife), 2.475 
rajm kardan see stoning to death 
Rama temple movement, 2.741 
Ramadan see also Eid al-Fitr celebrations; iftar 
meetings, 2.73, 2.182, 2.292, 2.484-485, 2.492, 
2.5055 2.5295 2-716-717; 2-73.35 2-733 4-1193 5-370 
fast-breaking meals, 6.251 
fasting at, 3.284, 3.286 
preparations for, 5.55 
storytelling at, 5.132 
women’s activities at, 5.278 
rape see also incest; sexual harassment; sexual violence, 
2.215, 2.698-700 
of abandoned first wives, 3.174 
and abortion, 2.404, 2.6603 3.303, 3.308, 3.311 
as adultery, 2.83, 2.342, 2.378, 2.395, 2.399-400, 
2.408, 2.434, 2.471, 2.729, 2.7393 3-157 3-334 
in Arab states, 2.173, 2.273, 2.369, 2.403, 2.404 
and bride-stealing charges, 3.263 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.112, 2.391, 2.416, 
2.736; 6.82-83 
custodial, 2.435, 2.740; 6.27-28, 6.52 
domestic see rape, marital 
forced, 2.403 
gang rapes, 2.123, 2.343, 2.437, 2.488, 2.700, 
_ 24703-7045 3-455 
incestuous, 3.227-228 
institutionalized, 2.364 
in Iran, 2.566 
Islamic law on, 2.476 
marital, 2.22, 2.111, 2.118, 2.126-127, 2.273, 2.369, 
2.400, 2.403-404, 2.7013 3.196, 3.383; 4.81 
mass, 2.593 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.700-702 
by police, 3.153-154 
political, 2.38 
psychological aspects of, 3.276, 3.281 
public, 2.288 
sexual harassment as, 3.372, 3-374-3755 3-377> 3-463 
Shari‘a on, 2.700, 2.701 
in South Asia, 2.123, 2.342, 2.343, 2.378, 2.395, 
2.405-406, 2.408, 2.434, 2.435, 2.5935 2-702-704, 
2.729, 2.738, 2.739 
in Southeast Asia, 2.539 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.126-127, 2.437 
as torture, 2.496, 2.656 
trauma of, 4.441 
in Turkey, 2.128, 2.409 
victims of 
aid to, 4.462 
honor killings of, 3.463-464 
stigmatization of, 2.127, 2.7353; 4.469 
suicide by, 3.452, 3.455 
of virgins, 3.156, 3.462, 3.467 
vulnerability of girls, 3.196-197 
wartime, 2.123, 2.343, 2.361, 2.5453 3-80-81, 3.272, 
3-274, 3-378, 3-4623 4.391, 4.441, 4.460, 4.461, 
4-465 
in Balkans, 2.735; 5.426; 6.30, 6.240 
in Chechnya, 6.82-83 
in Indonesia, 6.61 
raqid (sleeping fetus), 2.98, 2.397, 2.4513; 3-421-424 
raqs baladi see belly dancing 
rags sharqi see belly dancing 
raqs-i ainih (mirror dance), 5.47 
raqs-i Gugushi dance, 5.47 
raqs-i mujassamih (statue dance), 5.47 
rationalism, secularized, 1.406 
Ratu Adil movements, 6.71-72, 6.73 
rawzas (commemorations), 5.360 
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ray (reasoning), 2.440, 2.446 
razfat al-“iydla, 2.418 
re-Islamization, 2.769 
in Central Asia, 2.50, 2.52 
realism, 
in film, 5.429, 5.430 
magical, 5.21 
in poetry, 5.481, 5.482 
in visual arts, 5.5 53-554 
reasoning, 2.440, 2.446 
recipes, 3.105—-106, 3.115 
reciprocity, in hospitality, 6.25 
“red boot” multiculturalism, 2.30 
reflexivity, 1.339, 1.429 
reformasi activism, 2.673 
reformist Islam, 1.350, 1.399, 1-400-401, 1.402; 
4-42-4335 5.281, 5.365 
on education for women, 6.198 
ideologies of, 1.183 
in North Africa, 1.110, 1.112, 1.208 
in South Asia, 1.104, 1.105, I.107, 1.108, I1.179-184, 
1.273-276 
in Southeast Asia, 1.139, 1.354 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.96, 1.291, 1.292 
reforms 
agricultural and land 
in Arab states, 4.125, 4.127, 4.213 
in Central Asia, 4.211-212 
in Iran, 4.128, 4.479 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.214 
in Yemen, 4.215 
economic, 1.324 
educational, 1.177; 4.295, 4.315 
legal, 1.147, 1.149, 1.278, I.291, 1.294, 1.346, 
1.370, 1.431 
family law, 1.108; 2.298, 2.725; 4.82 
Islamic law, 1.292 
postsocialist, 1.243, 1.247 
religious, 1.427 
social, 1.106, 1.109, 1.177, 1.4033 4.82 
Tanzimat, 5.212; 6.201 
of water sector, 4.383 
refugee camps, 1.338 
in Eastern Europe, 4.441-442 
gender relations in, 4.442, 4.445-446 
Palestinian, 4.443-444 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.445-448, 4.455 
unsafety in, 4.459, 4.461-462, 4.469 
refugee law 
and gender based persecution, 4.439, 4.463 
and human rights, 4.390-393, 4.439 
refugees see also displacements, 3.272, 3.280-282, 
3-295, 3.3053 4-459; 6.240 
Afghan, 1.254, 1.2573 4.160, 4.168, 4.451, 4.464, 
4472-473, 4.4763 6.236-237 
drug abuse by, 6.113 
aid to, 4.459-463 
in Arab states, 4.432-4333 6.150 
Cambodian, 1.232 
in Caucasus, 6.133 
Chinese Muslim, in Central Asia, 1.121 
Eastern European, 1.246, 1.247; 4.441-442, 4.460, 
4.487, 4.488, 4.489 
education of, 4.451-458, 4.462 
female, 4.390, 4-439, 4-459, 4-462, 4.464-468 
domestic labor by, 4.221 
Muslim, 4.390-391, 4-434, 4-443, 4-446, 4.469 
non-Muslim, 4.447 
in South Africa, 4.480-481 
health issues of, 4.469-470, 4.471-473, 4.475 
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in Iran, 4.433-434, 4-453-4545 4-471-473, 4.476 
Iranian, in Australia, 6.273 
in North America, 1.193 
Palestinian, 1.218, 1.346, 1.4333 4-443-444, 4.460, 
4-469, 4.470 
Sudan (in and from), 4.447-448, 4.466-468 
in Turkey, 4.449, 4.456-457, 4474-475, 4-486 
in Western Europe, 1.299 
regional migration, 4.476-477 
rehabilitation programs, for sex workers, 4.244 
rekhti poetry/songs, 1.178; 5.500-501 
relationality, female, 5.249 
relief, in safe havens, 4.488 
religion 
in Asia Pacific region, 6.88 
in Caucasus, 6.21, 6.77 
in North Africa, 6.78 
in Southeast Asia, 6.88-89 
in Southeast Europe, 6.32 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.48 
religious associations, 2.705-719 
in Caucasus, 6.84-8 5 
in Central Asia, 2.705-706 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.706-708 
in North Africa, 2.711-712 
in Southeast Asia, 2.708-711 
in Turkey, 2.712-713 
in United States, 2.714-715 
in West Africa, 6.163 
in Western Europe, 2.715-719 
religious authority, 1.125, 1.426 
religious books, 5.277 
religious commemorations, 
in Argentina, 5.35 5-356 
in China, 5.357-358 
in Gulf states, 5.3 59-360 
in Iran, 5.360-361 
in South Africa, 5.361-365 
in South Asia, 5.365-367 
in Southeast Europe, 5.367-369 
in Turkey, 5.370-371 
religious communities, of women, 5.23 6-237 
religious education see also Islamic schools, 3.69-70, 
3.87-88 
in Arab states, 4.3 45-346 
at missionary schools, 4.282 
in Central Asia, 4.346-347 
in China, 1.123, 1.124-125, I.126-127 
in East Asia, 6.226 
China, 6.248, 6.249 
in Jamaica, 4.348-349 
in North Africa, 4.275, 4.314-315 
in North America, 4.3 54-356; 6.160, 6.222-223 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.3 50-3 52 
in Pacific region, 6.226-227 
in South Asia, 4.3 52-353; 6.198-200 
in Southeast Asia, 4.43; 6.223-226 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.187; 6.49, 6.163, 6.213 
in Turkey, 4.3 53-354 
in Western Europe, 4.3 57-358; 5.2825 6.22 
for women and girls, 5.280, 5.335, 5-339 5-3405 
5+341-342, 5.344, 5.346, 5.348, 5.358 
religious ethics, and environmental protection, 4.360, 
4.367 
religious experiences, of women, 1.424-426 
religious healers, 5.287 
religious identities, 1.107, 1.279, 1.288, 1.302, 1.363, 
1.4353 4-419, 4.4263 6.253, 6.271, 6.272 
religious leaders, female, 3.118 
religious pluralism, 2.187, 2.397 
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religious poetry, 5.83 
religious practices, 1.300 
Islamic, 1.123, 1.269, 1.3 10-311, 1.355, 1.3995 
I.401, 1.404, 1.438, 1.442-443 
of women, 3.6, 3.9, 3-14 
religious racism, 2.175-177 
religious rituals 
craft objects used in, 4.165 
performed by women, 4.43-44, 4.263, 4.3515 4.555 
religious scholars see ulema 
religious scholarship see Islamic scholarship 
religious sphere, women’s participation in, 1.123 
religious studies, 1.208, 1.267, 1.347, 1.362, 1.366, 
1.405, 1.416, 1.423-4273 5.252, 5.254 
religious teachers, 
female, 1.8, 1.126-127, 1.139, 1.3523 4.2633 5.2693 
6.226 


otins/otinchas, 2.19, 2.191, 2.479-480, 2.705-706, 


2.7693 4.2925 4.295 4.3473 5-337 
religious teaching, 1.53, 1.126, 1.137, I.139-140, 
1.288, 1.293, 1.322, 1.399 
religious terms, use of, 5.233, 5.238, 5.243-244, 
5:245-246 
religious texts see also scripture, 1.17, 1.89, 1.121, 
1.126, 1.138, 1.141, 1.347, 1.353, 1.383, 1.424-425 
religious treatises, 5.445-446 
relocation, 4.397 
reluctant migration, 6.240-241 
remarriage 
in Arab states, 2.99-100 
of Armenian women, 2.11 
in Central Asia, 2.142 
in Gulf States and Yemen, 2.466 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.202 
in South Asia, 2.203, 2.341, 2.470, 2.621, 2.645, 
2.756 
in Southeast Asia, 2.395 
in Western Europe, 2.32 
of widows, 1.61; 2.203, 2.621, 2.6453 3.341 
remembrances of women 
Eastern European, 5.122-124 
Iranian, 5.113 
North African, 5.114-115 
Palestinian, 5.116-118 
South African, 5.118-120 
South Asian, 5.121-122 
Swahili, 6.265 
repatriation of displaced persons and refugees, 4.406, 
4-411, 4.471, 4.473, 4.476-477, 4.486 
repayment rates, in micro-credit schemes, 4.116 
representations of women, 1.214, 1.220, 1.282, 1.310, 
1.316, 1.347, 1.390-392 
reproduction 
period of, 1.321 
policies, in Iran, 1.88-89 
politics of, 1.23 
in Palestine, 5.117 
of power, 1.345, 1.364 
premodern discourses on, 3.401-407 
social, 1.73 
studies of, 1.413-416 
of tradition, 1.268 
women’s attitudes toward, 1.264 
reproductive health see also prenatal health care; 
sexually transmitted diseases (STDs), 1.210, 
1.414-416; 3.211-216 
advertising related to, 4.121 
in Afghanistan, 3.326 
in Central Asia, 3.164-165, 3.326-328 
education on, 3.143 


gynecological disease studies, 3.219 
in Indonesia, 3.323, 3-343, 3-344 
in Iran, 3.165-166, 3.329-330 
of North American Muslims, 3.208 
projects, 4.169, 4.171, 4.172 
Qur’an on, 3.344 
of refugee women, 4.469 
in South Asia, 3.344-346 
and spirit possession, 3.425 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.300-301, 3.347-349 
of Turks in Germany, 3.202-203 
reproductive labor, 4.204, 4.220 
reproductive rights of women, 1.244, 1.353, 1.370, 
1.373, 1-417; 3.215-216, 3.288-289; 5.250; 6.96-97 
reproductive technologies, 2.404; 3.339, 3-348, 
3+350-352, 3.358 
repudiation see also taldq, 2.22, 2.31-32, 2.98-99, 
2.103, 2.109, 2.276, 2.387, 2.392, 2.394-395, 
2.443, 2.448-449, 2.453, 2.466, 2.472, 2.474-475, 
2.640-641 
resettlement schemes, 4.396 
and landownership by women, 6.186 
and natural disasters, 6.234 
resistance by women, 1.172, I.205, 1.209, I.214, 
1.236, 1.252, 1.278, 1.405, 1.435 
resource extraction, 4.371, 4.3725 4.373 
restriction of movement see also freedom of movement; 
mobility; purdah; seclusion, 4.7-8, 4.24, 4.28, 4.32, 
4:37 
and coming of age, 3.75 
and healthcare limitations, 3.224 
in Indonesian laws, 3.371 
Malay discourses on, 3.397 
in North Africa, 3.39 
of Ottoman poor, 3.177 
and public festivals, 3.379 
in South Asia, 3.371 
of virgins, 3.397 
retaliation, law of see qisds 
retrogressive policies, 4.82 
revelations, 5.352 
revenge cycle, 2.414 
revivalism 
Islamic, 1.224, 1.226, 1.301, 1.310, 1.408; 5.212, 
5.287, 5.289, 5.371 
women preachers in, 5.3 38-339 
revolts by Muslims, 1.106, 1.122, I.127 
revolutionary movements, 
in Afghanistan, 2.650-651 
in Egypt, 2.647-648 
in Gulf states and Yemen, 2.657—-658 
in Indonesia, 2.648-649 
in Iran, 2.650 
in Iraq, 2.652-653 
in North Africa, 2.653-65 5 
in Palestine, 2.65 5-657 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.659-662 
in Syria, 2.662-663 
in Turkey, 2.664-665 
revolutions, 1.86, 1.129, 1.159, 1.187, 1.204, 1.206, 
1.260-262, 1.289, 1.302, 1.339, 1.346, I.400-401, 
1.425, 1.427, 1.436, 1.442 
Constitutional (Iran), 1.169-170, 1.172, 1.252-253 
and women, 2.36, 2.177-178, 2.192, 2.216, 2.284, 
2.362, 2.556, 2.639, 2.681 
feminist, 1.428 
Islamic (Iran), 1.90, 1.346, 1-434-435, 1-4413 2.43, 
2.94, 2.213, 2.232, 2.276, 2.285, 2.375, 2.468, 
2.514, 2.556, 2.557, 2.559, 2.566, 2.604, 2.605, 
2.648, 2.6813 5.113 
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White (Iran), 1.251-253 
women’s participation in, 1.169, 1.344 
ribat (Sufi homes for single women), 2.36, 2.328; 4.491 
ridd‘at al-kabir, 2.356 
ridda (renunciation of faith) see also apostasy, 2.7, 
2.475 
Ridda wars, 1.6 
riddles 
in North Africa, 5.524 
in poetry, 5.83 
in Turkey, 5.527 
Rifat order, 2.761, 2.771 
rindu (longing), 3.241-243 
rites of passage see coming of age rituals 
ritual communities, 5.367 
ritual sacrifice, §.364-365 
rituals 
‘amal, 5.344 
cem, 5.61 
coming of age, 3.68-76, 3.123-124, 3.390 
craft objects used in, 4.165 
of death and mourning, 3.118-122, 3.125-1273 
5-233; 6.124 
hair, 3.35-36, 3.76 
henna, 2.53 5-536 
of initiation, 3.3903 4.3513 5-442 
Islamic, 5.295 
life-cycle, 2.338 
of marriage, 5.191 
for newborns, 6.22 
performed by women, 4.43-44, 4.263, 4.351, 4.5553 
6.50 
of pilgrimage, 5.224, 5.225, 5.325, 5-328 
to Mecca, 5.318, 5.319, §.320-321 
of spirit possession, 5.46-47, 5.62, 5.148, 5.289, 
5-333 
women’s, 5.361 
riwayat (narrations), 2.446 
Roma, 5.69 
Roman Catholic schools, 4.355 
Roman law, 2.32 
romance discourses and literature, 3.97, 3.229-230, 
3-231, 3232-233 
novels, §.533-534 
roof spaces, women’s use of, 4.30 
rooms, household, 3.104 
routes 
trade, 4.216 
transhumance, 4.236 
royal women, in legends and epics, 5.446-447 
ruba poetry, 1.44 
ruf singing and dancing, 5.59 
rugs see carpets 
rulers 
female, of Aceh and Sulawesi, 6.67 
of Ottoman Empire, 4.514 
Sennar, 5.164 
Timurid, 4.333-334 
women as, 1.97, I.140, 1.235, 1.351 
rupush (head cover), 2.500 
rural areas, folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.45-47 
rural schools, in Central Asia, 4.295 
rural women 
in Arab states, 4.204 
in Central Asia, 4.58 
rights of, 4.211 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.7 
rural-urban migration, 4.16-17 
by women, 4.8-9, 4.21, 4.80, 4.191, 4.415-416 
in Central Asia, 4.478 
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in Egypt, 4.432 

in Iran, 4.479 

in South Asia, 4.32 

in Southeast Europe, 4.34, 4.49 

in Sudan, 4.18—-19 

in Turkey, 4.20, 4.77, 4.166, 4.180, 4.202, 

4-402-403, 4.417-418 

rusari (head cover), 2.500 
riisdiye/riistiye schools (Ottoman Empire), 4.309; 6.201 
Russification, 2.166, 2.374 
Rwala Beduin, 4.232-233, 4.235, 4.397 4.398 
ryosai kenbo ideal (good wife, wise mother), 2.745 


sabiga (priority in conversion and service to Islam), 1.32 
sabr (patience), 2.101 
sacrifice, ritual, 5.364-365 
sada see sayyid 
sadaq see mahr 
sadaqa (voluntary alms) see also alms, 1.6, 1.190; 2.242 
Safavids, 5.291 
women, 5.207, 5.383 
safe havens, 4.487-489 
safe sex, 4.243 
sahabiyyat (female Companions of the Prophet) see also 
Companions of the Prophet, 1.29, 1.32-34 
sa7 ritual (pilgrimage to Mecca), 5.319 
saint shrines 
female guardians of, 4.263 
patronage of, 1.88 
pilgrimage to, 5.322, 5.360 
in Afghanistan, 6.152 
in Arab states, 5.224-225 
in Caucasus, 5.324; 6.247 
in Central Asia, 5.223-224, 5.325-326 
in North Africa, 1.168; 2.4853 4.5523 5.225-227, 
5-326-329 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.227-228 
in South Africa, 5.362, 5.363 
in South Asia, 5.228-230, 5.275, 5-329-331, 5.366 
in Southeast Asia, 1.54-55 
in Southeast Europe, 5.369 
in Turkey, 5.230-231, 5.348 
in West Africa, 6.95 
women’s access to, 5.3 30-331 
saints 
blessings of, 5.327, 5-363 
in Christianity, 5.225 
cult of, 5.325 
days of, 1.189 
female, 1.54, 1.166, 1.187, 1.211, 1.425, 1.428; 
5.201, §.223-232 
festivals, 5.370 
in Islam, 5.223 
in Shri Islam, 5.224-225; 6.559 
in Sufism, 5.223, 5.227-228, §.229-231, 5.331 
sajjada nashin (spiritual guide), 2.327 
Sajkaéa (floppy hat), 5.439 
sako (inheritance of position), 2.332 
salaf (pious forebears of Muslims), 1.34 
Salafi movement, 5.360 
salar, 2.800 
salat (five daily prayers), 2.709 
sales sector, rule of women in, 4.206 
salination problems, 4.366, 4.381 
salish (rural community court), 2.124, 2.173-174, 
2.180, 2.378, 2.435 
sdluns/salons (formal sitting rooms), 4.523, 4.528, 
4-533 
salvation, 1.7, 1.37 
samande (one mother), 2.332 
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samri song and dance, 5.53 
Sande (Sierra Leone, Liberia), 5.61-62 
sandugq (informal rotating credit schemes, Sudan), 
4.115 
sangsar kardan see stoning to death 
sanitary napkins, advertising of, 4.121 
sans-papiers movements, 4.440 
Sanskrit language, 
drama in, 5.143 
in Southeast Asia, 5.445 
Sanisiyya order, 2.764 
SAPs see structural adjustment programs 
sariga (theft), 2.475 
sarraf (financiers), 1.160 
satellite television, 4.121, 4.3575 4.5323 5-176 
sati (widow immolation), 1.103, I.105-106, 
1.177-178, 1.428; 2.59, 2.288, 2.593 
savab (act of generosity), 2.3 
savings 
and credit associations, 4.59-60, 4.62, 4.71, 
4.113-114, 4.115, 4.116-117, 4.192 
for pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.323 
textiles as, 4.155 
sayoo (friends), 2.195 
sayyid (of Arab origin), 1.215; 2.539 
saz (musical instrument), 5.61 
scholarship see also Islamic scholarship; ulema 
imperial, 1.439 
school drop-out rates, 4.302, 4.310 
school fees, 4.274 
School Mothers’ Councils (Yemen), 4.71 
science 
and Islam, 3.3 60-364 
and medicine, 1.210, 1.3 58-360 
and nation-building, 3.369-3 67-268 
and women, 3.366-367, 3.369-370 
women and, in Central Asia, 6.13 8-139 
scientific forestry, 4.359 
scripturalist Islam, 1.237, 1.290 
scripture, I.123, 1.126, 1.179, 1.183-184, 1.311, 
1.383-384, 1.402, 1.423-424, 1.427, 1.435 
sources, 1.309, 1.372 
sculptors, women, 5.156, 5.169-170, 5.172 
seclusion see also purdah; restriction of movement, 1.4, 
1.30, 1.33, 136-37, 1.73, 1.75, 1.78, 1.95, 1.98, 
1.139, L-T41, 1.318, 1.335, 1.345, 1-409, 1.424-4255 
5.201, 5-411 
in Albania, 3.461 
in Central Asia, 3.189; 6.39, 6.41 
and coming of age rituals, 3.73 
and contraceptive access, 3.349 
and health care limitations, 3.140, 3.190, 3.224, 3.324 
in Iran, 5.205 
Islamicists on, 3.187 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.387 
in South Asia, 3.9, 3.463 
in Southeast Asian royal courts, 3.413 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.187, 3.4133 6.47, 6.153, 
6.246 
and suicide, 3.276 
and wealth and status, 3.42, 3.107, 3.187 
and Zoroastrianism, 3.36 
second class citizenship, 2.21-22, 2.120, 2.288 
second wave feminism, 1.358, 1.424, 1.438-439, 1.4413 
2.131, 2.591, 2.596 
secondary education, 4.323, 4.326, 4.328 
curricula of, 6.202 
for girls, 6.201, 6.203 
secret adoption, 2.1, 2.5 
secret societies, of women, 3.73-74; 5.61 
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sectarianism, 2.720-724 
in Southeast Asia, 6.89 
secularism, 1.64, 1.231, 1.295-296, 1.301, 1.372, 
1.426-427; 2.725-7353 3-356-3575 3-368, 3.369-370 
in Arab states, 2.725-726 
in Iran, 2.727-728 
in South Asia, 2.726-727, 2.728-730 
in Turkey, 2.730-731 
in Western Europe, 2.73 2-733 
secularization, 1.210, 1.246, 1.296, 1.302, 1.344 
and gender equality, 5.211 
in Indonesia, 5.99 
in Iran, 5.383 
in Turkey, 5.28, 5.70 
secularized rationalism, 1.406 
selamliks (reception rooms), 2.2353 4.545 
self 
construction of, 1.288, 1.318, 1.336, 1.434 
development of, 1.332 
of women, 1.312, 1.430 
self-help groups (SHGs), 4.165 
self-censorship, 4.465 
in Arab media, 5.175 
self-financing of businesses, 4.252 
self-identification, of Muslims in North America, 5.24, 
5.25 
self-immolation see suicide 
Seljuks, 5.206 
women, 5.201-202 
semah (whirling ceremony) performances, 2.713, 2.768; 
5-575 5-70 
semantics, 1.48, 1.378, 1.381, 1.424 
semen, 3.29, 3.31, 3.401-402 
semi-open systems of slavery, 4.511 
semi-public space, 4.2, 4.21, 4.25, 4.30, 4.519-520, 
4.531-532 
senior women see aging women 
seniority see status of older women 
Sennar rulers of Sudan, 5.164 
separatist movements, 2.281, 2.3 52-353, 2.362, 2.431, 
2.541, 2.545-547, 2.614, 2.628 
Islamic, 1.228-229 
Sephardim, 6.9 
September r1 attacks (2001), 2.88, 2.170, 2.175, 2.182, 
2.185, 2.267, 2.271, 2.293, 2.324-326, 2.399, 2.491, 
2.5595 2.583, 2.598, 2.696, 2.754 
sermons, 5.271 
at Eid celebrations, 5.359 
collections of, 1.89-91 
in mosques, 6.250, 6.251 
settlement planning, 4.13-14 
settler colonies, 4.6-7 
settlers, in North Africa, 6.78 
sevap (pious act), 2.5 
sevdalinka (medieval lyrical poetry), 5.424-425 
Seven Sisters oil companies, 2.761 
sex education, 3.143 
of Canadian Muslims, 3.408-409 
in Central Asia, 3.383; 6.143 
in Iran, 3.409-410 
manuals, 5.411 
in Southeast Asia, 3.195 
Swahili traditional, 3.465 
sex slavery, 5.508 
sex tourism, 4.251, 4.559, 4.563 
sex workers see also prostitution 
advocacy groups for, 4.250 
in Bangladesh, 6.119 
in Central Asia, 4.240-241 
children working as, 4.140, 4.142 
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in Egypt, 4.242-243 
in Iran, 4.243-245 
in Israel, 4.24 5-247 
slavery and bonded labor by, 4.241, 4.246, 
4.248 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.247-251 
sex-selective feticide, 2.298 
sexual abuse, 2.111, 2.116, 2.119, 2.123, 2.199, 
2.282, 2.343, 2.403, 2.411, 2.432-433, 2.436, 
2.691 
of children see also incest, 2.73 5-740 
of domestic workers, 6.11 
sexual behavior 
in Central Asia, 3.383-384 
in Iran, 3.384-386 
in South Asia, 3.387-388 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.389-392 
sexual exploitation, in West African literature, 5.27 
sexual gratification 
Islam on, 4.541 
of women 
divorce grounds, 3.386 
in Iran, 3.385 
Islam on, 3.132, 3.324 
male attention to, 3.383 
premodern discourses on, 3.402-407 
sexual harassment see also rape, 2.371, 2.399, 2.702, 
2.7823 4.219, 4.468 
of American Muslims, 3.3 80-3 82 
in Arab States, 3.372-374 
definitions of, 3.372, 3-377-378 
in Iran, 3.374-3755 3-385 
laws on, 3.3745 3-375s 3377-3785 3-379-380 
protests against, 3.373, 3.380 
in South Asia, 3.375-377 
in Sudan, 3.377-379 
in Turkey, 3.379-380; 6.140-141 
sexual identity, 1.419 
sexual masquerading, 5.544-545 
sexual practices, 1.19, 1.89, 1.210 
sexual reassignment surgery, 6.145 
sexual relations, 
Muslim-Jewish, 5.221 
Quran on, 5.53 1-532 
refusal of, 1.90 
as form of disobedience, 5.3 10-311, 5.312 
sexual trafficking see trafficking, of women 
sexual violence see also domestic violence; rape, 1.370; 
2.111, 2.120, 2.126-128, 2.282, 2.288, 2.343, 2.399, 
2.436, 2.637, 2.702, 2.704, 2.735, 2-738, 2.7393 
4-391, 4-441, 4.448, 4.462 
sexuality see also homosexuality, 3.206 
in Arab feminist literature, 5.412 
in Caucasus, 6.142-143 
in Central Asia, 3.383-384; 6.143-144 
control of, demanded by Islam, 1.5 
female, 1.299, 1.412, 1.439 
and advertising, 5.515-516 
in African initiation rituals, 3.390 
control of, 1.301; 5.304, 5.411 
in European travel accounts of Muslim women, 
5-467, 5-468, 5.469, 5.473 
in Iran, 3.385 
Islamic discourses on, 3.132 
in literature, 6.130 
Malay discourses on, 3.394-396 
Middle Eastern discourses on, 3.393-394 
modern discourses on, 3.393-399 
in Morocco, 1.210 
in North America, 1.194 
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Orientalist views of, 1.104, I.I11, 1.112, 1.394, 
1.395 
premodern discourses on, 3.401-4073 5.484-501 
and bammams, 4.542 
in humorous stories, 5.437 
in Iran, 1.86, 1.88, 1.89, 1.90, 1.93, 1.169, 1.1725 
3233-234 
in Islamic dream interpretation, 5.407-409 
in North Africa, 1.165, 1.166, 1.210 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.386, 3.386-387 
in poetry, 5.476-477 
in popular culture, 5.100 
proverbs on, 5.524 
Qur’an on, 3.52 
in South Asia, 1.105 
studies of, 1.419-421 
suppression of, 1.24 
in women’s literature, 5.26, 5.413-415 
sexualization, of female body, 6.101 
sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) see also gonorrhea; 
HIV/AIDS; syphilis 
among Arab Americans, 3.161-163 
in Arab States, 3.219-220 
awareness surveys of, 3.220, 3.221 
in Central Asia, 3.153, 3.175, 3.221-222 
in East Asia, 3.223-224 
government regulation of, 3.354 
and HIV/AIDS, 3.157 
in Iran, 3.225-226 
in South Asia, 6.121 
sterility cause, 3.348 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.201, 3.3373 6.174 
young brides and, 3.66 
sha‘bana celebrations, 5.55 
shabnamas (night communiqués), 2.788 
Shadhili order, 2.772 
shddi performances, 2.257 
shadow theater, 5.417, 5-437-438, 5-545 
Karagoz, 3.386 
Shafi school, 1.116; 2.26, 2.223, 2.256, 2.369, 2.394, 
2.426, 2.440-445, 2.450, 2.452, 2.454, 2.459, 2.463, 
2.465, 2.467, 2.475, 2.701, 2.7773 5:2775 5-288, 5.310 
on abortion, 3.304, 3.313 
funerary practices of, 3.120 
in Malaysia, 3.395 
on marriage, 3.58, 3.59 
shahdda (declaration of faith, martyrdom, testimony), 
2.9; 2.325, 2.475, 6.271 
‘ala shahada (witnessing over another witness), 
2.475 
shahids (martyrs), 2.285, 2.326, 2.521 
Shahmaghsoudi School of Islamic Sufism, 2.772 
shahrashub poetry, 1.43-44, 1.47 
shairi poetry, 5.83 
shalwar kameez, 2.184, 2.287, 2.504, 2.531 
shamaj, 2.12 
shamanism, 3.20, 3.21, 3.25, 3-190 
shame, 1.90, 1.256, 1.421 
sharaf see honor 
Shari‘a see also family law, Islamic; Islamic law, 1.372, 
1.408; 2.440 
on abortion, 3.304 
adaptations of, in Western Europe, 1.302 
on adoption and fostering, 2.4 
on adulthood, 2.7393 3.5, 3.62 
on childhood, 3.77 
codification of, 2.273, 2.367, 2.3795 2-399-400, 2.426 
court records, 1.102, 1.198, 1.204, 1.218, 1.343, 
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courts, 2.375, 2.460 
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in Afghanistan, 2.433, 2.458 
in Arab states, 2.368, 2.388, 2.461, 2.463, 2.464 
in the Balkans, 2.371 
in Canada, 1.161-162 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.390-391, 2.601 
divorce settlements, 3.195, 3.260 
in India, 2.434 
in Iran, 2.392, 2.432 
in Israel, 2.120 
in Nigeria, 2.436, 2.437, 2.438, 2.594, 2.595 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.10, 2.121, 2.122, 2.370, 
2.375-376, 2.699, 2.735 
in Pakistan, 2.107 
in Southeast Asia, 2.27, 2.379, 2.380 
in Sri Lanka, 2.378 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.381, 2.382, 2.397 
Sudan, 2.278 
and customary law, 1.23 
on domestic violence, 2.121 
endowments for study of, 1.40 
and family relations, 6.16, 6.17 
on family ties through breastfeeding, 3.49 
historical studies of, 1.350, 1.356 
and human rights, 2.266-267, 2.268, 2.269-270 
interpretations of, 5.254 
Islamist feminists on, 2.584-585 
legislation based on, 2.8, 2.9; 4.84 
in Aceh, 5.510-511, 5.512 
in Afghanistan, 2.41, 2.82, 2.117, 2.215, 2.216, 
2.302, 2.33 5-336, 2.367, 2.402, 2.458-459, 
2.499 
in Arab states, 1.198, 1.214; 2.21, 2.87, 2.403, 
2.404 
Egypt, 2.307, 2.462, 2.463, 2.720 
in the Balkans, 2.370-371, 2.735 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 1.267, 1.2683 2.73, 
2.163, 2.372, 2.374, 2.390, 2.391, 2.415-416 
in Gulf States and Yemen, 2.418, 2.422, 2.465-466, 
2.658 
in Iran, 2.81, 2.117, 2.178, 2.215, 2.216, 2.273, 
2.302, 2.392, 2.432, 2.499, 2.605 
in North Africa, 2.276, 2.641, 2.642, 2.654 
Tunisia, 2.389 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.121, 2.375, 2.501; 6.42 
in South Asia, 1.275, 1.2815 2.257, 2.377 
Bangladesh, 2.378 
India, 2.55, 2.433, 2.469-470, 2.728, 2.743 
Pakistan, 2.108, 2.124, 2.180, 2.378, 2.470-471, 
2.729 
in Southeast Asia, 1.226; 2.27, 2.380, 2.4315 
3-59-60, 3.371 
Malaysia, 1.223, 1.2253 5.511 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.3 81-382 
Nigeria, 1.292, 1.293; 2.85, 2.127, 2.182, 2.400, 
2.562, 2.594 
Sudan, 2.278, 2.526, 2.661, 2.691 
in Turkey, 1.294 
on marriage, 2.4563 3.57, 3-62, 3.251-252 
on rape, 2.700, 2.701 
on slavery, 1.96, 1.156 
sources of, 2.7 
and Sufism, 2.770, 2.771, 2.772 
violations of, 1.103 
and Western law, 2.31, 2.101, 2.109, 2.384-386, 
2.598 
on witnesses, 2.475, 2.476 
al-Shar‘iyya al-Muhammadiyya order, 2.763 
sharm (dishonor), 2.143, 2.194, 2.215, 2.217 
shawras (workers’ councils), 2.669 
Shaykhi sect, 2.15 
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shayl (informal credit for projected harvest, Sudan), 
4.115 
sheep herding, 4.233, 4.234 
sheha (community leader), 2.424 
shelter, women’s rights to, 4.91, 4.92 
shelters for women, 2.112, 2.114, 2.120, 2.274, 2.282, 
2.362, 2.380, 2.403, 2.590, 2.597, 2.607, 2.656, 
2.665, 2.715, 2.768; 5.399 
shighar (exchanging of brides), 2.455 
Shi‘ Islam see also Isma‘Ilis, 1.86-92, 1.101, 1.103, 
I.116, 1.198, 1.257, 1.275, 1-413, 1-425, 1.433-4343 
4.421, 4.550 
‘Ashira celebrations, 5.55, 5.335-336 
in Azerbaijan, 6.84, 6.86 
Bohra, 3.131 
in Central Asia, 5.287 
in China, 5.358 
on disobedience of women, 5.311 
fatwas in, 3.350 
gender role discourses in, 5.256 
in Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, 6.65 
Imami, 3.3 13-314 
on inheritance rights, 2.448-449 
in Iran, 5.291 
in Lebanon, 5.33 5-336 
maj(a)lis performances, 5.59, 5.3435 5-366 
music in, 5.10 
religious commemorations in, 5.359, 5.360-361, 
5:367, 5.371 
saints in, §.224-225, 5.229 
in South Asia, 5.344, 5.388-389 
storytelling in, 5.126, 5.275 
theater in, 5.144 
Twelver (Ithnd ‘Ashariyya), 2.341, 2.357, 2.3925 
2.446, 2.450.2.722-723 
women preachers in, 5.33 5-336, 5-344, 5-350 
on women prophets, 5.3 53-354 
shikhat performances, 5.114 
shiqaq (marital discord), 2.463 
shirbaha see bridal price 
shrines of saints 
female guardians of, 4.263 
patronage of, 1.88 
pilgrimage to 
in Arab states, 5.224-225 
in Caucasus, 5.324; 6.247 
in Central Asia, 5.223-224, 5.325-326 
in North Africa, 1.168; 2.485; 5.225-227, 
5-326-327 
in Ottoman Empire, 5.227-228 
in South Africa, 5.362, 5.363 
in South Asia, 5.228-230, 5.275, 5.329-331, 5.366 
in Southeast Asia, 1.54-55 
in Southeast Europe, 5.369 
in Turkey, 5.230-231, 5.348 
in West Africa, 6.95 
women’s access to, 5.3 30-331 
shubha (resemblance), 2.403, 2.701 
shubr gumizishnih (mixing of men’s sperm), 2.802 
shura (consultation council), 2.87, 2.414 
“shuttle trade” see “suitcase trade” 
shubiyya movement, 2.777 
siblings, tay, 6.38 
siblingship, 5.492 
siddigas (righteous women), 5.352, 5-353 
Sidi communities, 2.338 
sigha (second temporary marriage to the same man) see 
also muta, 2.392 
signares women (West Africa), 5.171 
sijillat (Ottoman archives), 2.369 
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Sikhs, 6.232 
silat al-rahim, 2.529 
silf see ‘urf 
Silk Foundation project (World Bank, Bangladesh), 4.158 
silk painting, 5.156 
silk production, in Ottoman Empire, 6.177 
silk trade, 4.268 
singers, 5.43, 5.64, 5.128, 5.458 
female, 5.1, 5.2, 5.31, 5-69, 5-192-193 
in Afghanistan, 5.41, 5.42, 5.96, 5.457 
in Central Asia, 5.64, 5.128 
in Eastern Europe, 5.51 
in Iran, 5.460 
in South Asia, 5.58, 5.75-76, 5.190, 5.462 
in Tanzania, 5.109 
in Turkey, 5.60, 5.61 
in West Africa, 5.94 
Praise, 5.94, 5.194 
singing see folk dancing and folk singing 
single women, 3.52-53 
homes for, 4.491 
mothers, 2.16, 2.20, 2.252, 2.641 
single-parent households, 2.20, 2.258, 2.261 
sira (prophetic biographies of Muhammad), 5.217-218 
Sister Clara Muhammad schools (USA), 4.307 
sisterhood, 1.92, 1.187, 1.276, 1.391, 1.434, I.438-440 
sitaat (religious songs), 2.76 
situated homelessness, 4.10 
skin aesthetics see also henna, 3.34, 3.41 
slave raids, 1.57 
slave trade, 1.96, 1.187, 1.192, 1.2353 2.245-246; 
4.2.70, 4.509 
East African, 6.80, 6.190, 6.243 
slavery and bonded labor, 4.220, 4.221-222, 4.468 
in China, 1.59 
and concubinage, 4.507, 4.509, 4.510, 4.512; 6.244 
and conversion to Islam, 5.289, 5.296 
of domestic workers, 4.508-509, 4.512 
in early Islam, 5.205 
in Gulf states and Saudi Arabia, 6.243-244 
in Iran, 1.89 
and Islam, 4.505, 4.507, 4.512 
in Jamaica, 4.348 
in Judaism, 5.221 
in North Africa, 1.164; 4.334, 4.506-508 
Opposition to, 1.110, 1.187, 1.439 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.156; 4.508—5103 5.6; 6.42 
in Pakistan, 6.236 
Qur’an on, 1.7; 4.505.4.510 
of sex workers, 4.241, 4.246, 4.248 
Shari‘a on, 1.96, 1.156 
in Southeast Asia, 4.504-506 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.2903 4.5 10-5125 5.508 
of women and girls, 4.332, 4.335, 4.545 
slaves 
female, 1.6-7, 1.25, 1.74, I-77, 1-79, 1.89, I.95—-975 
1.156, 1.190, 1.235, 1.260, 1.290; 2.358 
marriage of, 4.511; 6.244 
owners of, women, I.156, 1.290 
sexual relations with, 5.531 
singing girls, 5.485; 6.4 
wagfs created by, 5.387 
Slavs, migration to Central Asia, 4.477 
sleeping fetus (rdqid), 2.98, 2.397, 2.4513; 3-421-424 
slum areas see informal settlements 
small businesses, 
in Egypt, 4.252-253 
in Iran, 4.253-254 
in Turkey, 4.25 5-256 
smallpox inoculation, 3.177 
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smoking, 3.141, 3.207 
smuggling, 4.264 
social class see class 
social control, 2.210 
“social crimes,” 6.26 
social hierarchies, 1.33, 1.95, 1.167, I.214-215, 1.3243 
2.745-751 
in East Africa, 6.190 
in Gulf states, 6.81, 6.244 
social history, 1.48, 1.65, 1.102, 1.165, 1.181, 1.183, 
1.220, 1.277, 1.341, 1.343.1.348, 1.359, 1-429 
social identities, 1.211, 1.318 
social justice, and environmental movements, 4.378 
social order, and pilgrimage, 5.318, 5.322 
social organizations, 1.5, 1.168, 1.254, 1.344 
social policies 
in Arab states, 4.257-258 
in Gulf states, 4.258-260 
in Turkey, 4.260-261 
social reforms, 1.106, 1.109, 1.177, 1.403 
social remittances, 4.416 
social sciences, 1.166, 1.210, 1.288, 1.294, 1.344, 
1.365—366, 1.371, 1.396-397, 1.406, 1.414-415 
social security, and families, 4.261, 4.497 
social stratification, 1.256, 1.352, 1.371 
social structures, 1.3, 1.24, I.77, 1.80, I.126, 1.199, 
1.242, 1.268, 1.324, 1.332, 1.380, 1.390, 1.399 
social welfare projects, 
in Arab states, 4.257 
in United States, 6.160-161 
socialism, 1.206, 1.209, I.244-245, I.262, 1.265 
Arab, 2.608, 2.6533 4.147, 4.213 
socialist realism, 5.5 53-554 
societies 
Islamic 
anthropology of, 1.307-313 
architecture in, 1.3 15-319, 1.335, 1-355 
music in, 5.189-194 
non-Muslims in, 5.216, 5.219-222 
visual arts in, 1.315-319 
mosaic, 2.573 
pre-Islamic, 5.196, 5.197-198 
secret women’s, 3.73-74; 5.61 
Swahili, 2.74, 2.76, 2.204-206, 2.258, 2.382, 2.396, 
2.424 
in East Africa, 5.288, 5.289 
sociology, 1.366 
in Central Asia, 1.264 
of immigration, 1.299 
of knowledge, 1.396 
of law, 1.371 
medical, 1.412 
sodomy (liwdat) see also homosexuality, 1.419-420; 
2.113 5.532 
Soghdians, 2.228 
sogo bo puppet theater, 5.147-148 
soldiers, child, 4.13 8-139, 4.140 
solo dancing, improvised, 5.47, 5.48 
Somalis, 6.187 
somatic disorders, 3.269 
somo (teacher), 2.205 
songs 
Berber, 5.114, 5.191 
bridal, 5.41, 5.72, 5.13 5-136, 5.190, 5.191 
lyrics of, 5.457, 5-459, 5-464 
metered, 5.192-193 
occupational, 5.191 
of pilgrims, 5.331 
praise poetry, 5.13 5-136 
religious, 2.76 
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South Asian, 5.59, 5.500-501 
Southeast European, §.51-52, §.123-124 
soothsayers, 3.17, 3.21, 3.223 4.335 


sorcery see also magic; witchcraft, 3.18, 3.25-26, 3.268 


sougounougou drama, 5.148 
souls, struggles of, 5.536, 5.541 
soup kitchens, 4.491-4923 5.395 
South Asians, in East Africa, 4.7 
Southeast Asian studies, 1.137, 1.404, 1.407 
souwere paintings, 5.171 
Soviet influences, 3.3-4, 3.82 
on breastfeeding, 3.50 
on education and jobs, 3.93 
on fertility rates, 3.175 
on health policies, 3.164-165, 3.189 
on marriage, 3.56, 3.231, 3.25 5-256 
on sexuality, 3.383 
Sovietization, 2.141, 2.237, 2.374, 2.680 
of Central Asia, 4.404 
space 
domestic 
in Afghanistan, 4.524-525 
gender relations in, 4.35, 4.40, 4.81, 4.83, 4.86, 
4.1535 4.174, 4.310, 4.418 
gender segregation in, 4.523, 4.524, 4.527, 4.533, 
4.542 
in Gulf states, 4.523-524 
in Iran, 4.524, 4.525 
in North Africa, 4.525-527 
outside the home, 4.524, 4.528, 4.533 
in South Asia, 4.6 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.245-246 
in Turkey, 4.527-528 
in Western Europe, 4.528-—530 
in Yemen, 4.530 
female 
in Afghanistan, 4.536-537 
in Arab states, 4.53 1-532 
in Gulf states, 4.533-534 
in India, 4.534-536 
in Iran, 4.536-537 
in North Africa, 4.538-539 
in Turkey, 4.439-540 
gendered, 1.331, 1.33 5-336, 1.3385 4.23, 4.25, 
4.26 
in Gulf states, 4.534 
in North Africa, 4.538 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.514-517, 4.545 
in South Asia, 4.5 18-520 
in Turkey, 4.520-521 
in Western Europe, 4.529 
in Yemen, 4.521-522 


private, 1.65, 1.76, 1.156, 1.168, 1.176, 1.241, 1.274, 


1.287, 1.295, 1.335-336, 1.3703 4.2, 4.5, 4.29-315 
5.211 
divide with public space, 1.65, 1.274, 1.3073 
2.68 5—-6873 4.23 5.213 
public 
diminished masculinity of, 4.529 
divide with private space, 1.65, 1.274, 1.3073 
2.68 5-687; 4.23 5.213 
female 
in Afghanistan, 4.537; 6.152 
in Arab states, 4.53 1-532 
in Gulf states, 4.533 
in Iran, 4.537 
in North Africa, 4.538-539 


in the home, 4.523, 4.525,4.526, 4.528, 4.530, 4.532 


and women, 4.2, 4.5 
in Iran, 4.28 
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in North Africa, 4.526 
in Turkey, 4.46-47, 4.76 
women’s access to, 1.37, 1.318, 1.336 
in Eastern Europe, 1.247 
in North Africa, 1.167, 1.315 
in Ottoman Empire, 1.147 
in Southeast Asia, 1.223, 1.241 
semi-public, 4.2, 4.21, 4.25, 4.30, 4.519-520, 
4-531-532 
“third,” 2.294 
use of, 1.189, 1.315, 1.339 
virtual, 4.532 
speech, female forms of, 5.233, 5.236 
spells, 5.493 
sperm, 3.29, 3.31, 3-401-402 
donation of, 3.350 
mixing of, 2.802 
spirit possession, 1.290; 3.18, 3.21, 3.25 
in Arab States, 3.425-426 
bori cults, 2.35, 2.75, 2.136-137, 2.182, 2.328; 
3-436; 5.1483 5.333 
by al, 3.426 
in Central Asia, 6.108 
kibuki cults, 3.433-434 
mental illnesses ascribed to, 3.268, 3.275, 3.281 
in North Africa, 2.711, 2.764-765 
and reproductive health, 3.425 
rituals and dances, 5.46-47, 5.62, 5.148, 5.289, 5.333 
in South Asia, 3.429-431 
and stress, 3.430-431 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.41, 3-431-437, 3-436; 6.49, 
6.188 
in Turkey, 3.43 8-439 
of women, 3.426, 3.430, 3-432, 3-435-4375 
3-438-439 
zar cults, 2.75-763 3.41, 3-425-426, 3.433-4345 
5-46-47, 5.148; 6.188 
spirits, evil see jinn 
Spiritual Boards, in Caucasus, 6.21, 6.86 
spiritual equality, 5.249 
spiritual healers, 4.263 
spirituality, 1.124-125, I.17I-172, 1.3073 91.2 
New Age, 6.91 
in praise poetry, 5.136 
“split personality syndrome,” 4.452 
sports 
women in see also physical activity 
in Arab states, 3.48, 3.440-4413 4.315-316 
European Muslims, 3.441-443 
in Iran, 3.443-4443 4.150, 4.314 
in North Africa, 3.39-40 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.444-447 
in Turkey, 3.448-449 
in Yemen, 4.318 
squatter settlements, 6.150-151 
stand-up comedy, women in, 5.104, 5.151 
state farms, 4.215 
state feminism, 2.289, 2.361, 2.363, 2.464, 2.572-573, 
2.586, 2.596, 2.682; 4.106 
state Ibuism, 2.131 
state ownership, of land, 4.211, 4.214 
state religion, 2.81, 2.85, 2.287, 2.393-394, 2.559 
state socialism, 4.147 
states see also governments; nation-states 
Islamic, 1.30, I.51, 1.53, I-57, 1-59, 1-225, 1.301, 
1.343, 1.352, 1-404 
postcolonial, 1.224, 1.287, 1.291 
status 
of musicians, 5.71, 5.73 
of older women, 3.1, 3.8, 3-11-12 
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and pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.322, 5.333 
and seclusion of women, 3.42, 3-107, 3.187 
of women, and motherhood, 3.1, 3.7, 3.8, 3.12 
women as symbols of, 1.215 
STDs see sexually transmitted diseases 
stepmothers, 2.4, 2.508, 2.514 
stereotypes, 2.291, 2.752-760 
in Caucasus, 6.92—-93 
sterility see fertility and infertility 
sterilization 
surgical, 3.212 
in Indonesia, 3.324, 3.343 
in Iran, 3.329 
in Kyrgyzstan, 3.290 
in South Asia, 3.309, 3.334 
tubal ligation, 3.307 
stick dancing, 5.46 
stigmatization, 
of divorcees, 2.100, 2.101, 2.107, 2.108, 2.341, 
2.418, 2.756 
of illegitimate birth, 2.2, 2.5 
of infertility, 2.141 
of Islam, 2.799 
of Palestinians, 2.96 
of rape victims, 2.127, 2.735; 4.469 
stoning to death, 2.85, 2.215, 2.222-224, 2.278, 2.287, 
2.328, 2.342, 2.387, 2.397, 2.399, 2.406-407, 2.429, 
2.434, 2.436, 2.562, 2.594, 2.7013 5.532 
storytelling 
in Arab states, 5.126-127 
in Central Asia, 5.127-128 
in East Africa, 5.128-129 
in Eastern Europe, 5.123 
in Egypt, 5.126, 5.127 
in Iran, 5.130 
in South Asia, 5.125, 5.501 
in Turkey, 5.110, 5.13 1-132 
in West Africa, 5.132-134 
in Yemen, 5.247 
stove burning, 2.123-124 
stratification, 1.256, 1.352, 1.371 
street children, 4.138; 6.150 
in Arab states, 6.150 
street theater, 5.145 
street vendors, 4.192-193 
stress 
of immigrant Muslims, 3.279 
and psychosomatic disorders, 3.269 
in South Asia, 3.274 
and spirit possession, 3.430-43 1 
of students, 3.271-272 
stridhan (women’s property), 2.304 
strikes, 4.178 
structural adjustment programs, 6.174, 6.214 
study circles (halaqas), women’s, 6.160, 6.161, 6.222 
subaltern 
groups, 1.184, 1.331 
identities, 1.364 
movements, 1.217 
studies, 1.184, 1.347, 1.3 51-352, I.386-387, 1.396, 
1.428 
historical, 1.220, 1.355, 1.391, 1-430 
subbiyya (gathering of neighbors), 2.530 
subjectivity, 1.23 8-239, 1.242, 1.288, 1.362, 
1.389-391, 1.395, 1-424, 1.434 
subjects, women as, 1.227, 1.308, 1.375 
subjugation of women see oppression of women 
subordination of women see also oppression women, 
1.235, 1.239, 1.342, 1.376, 1.408 
substance abuse see drug abuse 
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succession, 2.299-305 
Successors of the Prophet (¢abi‘Win), 1.5-8, 1.29-35, 
1.38, 1.54, 1-56-57, 1.595 1.90, 1-215, 1.343, 1-374, 
1.397, 1.4353 2.440 
stid qohumlug (milk kinship), 2.337 
suffrage for women, 1.182, I.204-205, 1.253, 1.294 
in Afghanistan, 2.82, 2.216 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.362, 2.364 
in Egypt, 2.172, 2.647 
in Gulf states and Yemen, 2.551, 2.552-553 
in Indonesia, 2.28, 2.37 
in Iran, 2.81, 2.362, 2.566, 2.681, 2.728 
in Sudan, 2.278 
in Syria, 2.662-663 
in Turkey, 2.361, 2.563, 2.569, 2.570, 2.781 
Sufi orders (tariqdat/turuq), 1.122, 1.137, 1.168, 1.186, 
1.289, 1.292 
in Afghanistan, 2.766-769 
in Arab states, 2.762-763, 2.766-769 
in the Balkans, 2.761-762 
in Caucasus, 2.766-769; 6.84 
in East Africa, 5.289 
in Iran, 2.766-769 
in North Africa, 2.711, 2.764-765 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.308 
in South Asia, 2.766-769; 5.205, 5.228-229 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.75, 2.506, 2.6123 4.426; 
6.49 
in Turkey, 2.713, 2.766-7693 4.3543 5.202 
in United States, 2.770-772 
in West Africa, 4.336, 4.425, 4.5553 5-33.25 5-3335 
6.94, 6.163 
Senegal, 6.50 n2, 6.94, 6.163 
in Western Europe, 2.772-774 
Sufi women, 2.7713 5.46, 5-555 5-202; 5.3425 §-541-543 
mosque attendance by, 4.556 
mystics, 1.30, 1.563 4.3323 5.190, 5.227-228, 5.371 
preachers, 5.337, 5-338, 5-349) 5-349, 5-542 
Sufiana Kalam (Words of the Sufis) mystical poetry, 
5-10, 5.595 5-190 
Sufism, 2.26 
in Afghanistan, 2.478 
asceticism in, 5.541, 5.542-543 
in Caucasus, 6.86 
celibacy and marriage in, 5.538-539, 5.542 
in Central Asia, 5.33 6-337 
in China, 1.121, 1.122 
homes for single women (ribdt), 4.491 
in Iran, 1.89, 1.91-92 
and jihad, 2.324, 2.326-327 
literature, 1.56, 1.356; 2.480; 5.498, 5§.535-539 
poetry, 1.137, 1.178, 1.315—-316; 5.59, 5.456, 
5-463, 5-537-538 
in Mexico, 5.292 
midwives and birth attendants inspired by, 3.318-319 
missionary activities of, 1.243 
motherhood ideologies in, 6.95 
music and dance in, 5.10, 5.70, 5.190, 5.194 
in North Africa, 1.166; 2.7115 5.236, 5.328 
in North America, 5.295 
piety in, 5.316 
religious commemorations in, 5.368, 5.370-371 
romantic poetry in, 3.236-237, 3.241-243 
saints in, 5.223, 5.227-228, 5.229-231, 5.329, 5.331 
and Shari‘a, 2.770-771, 2.772 
in South Asia, 2.326-327, 2.338, 2.620, 2.6213 5.121, 
5:396-3975 5-463, 5-499, 5-501 
in Southeast Asia, 1.53, 1.56, 1.57, 1.137; 2.782 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 1.186; 2.144, 2.506, 2.611, 
2.612 
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Sudan, 2.614 
West Africa, 6.94-95 
teachers (muqaddamat), 1.187, 1.289 
in Turkey, 2.713; 5.230 
in United States, 2.722 
voluntary poverty in, 4.490-491 
in Western Europe, 2.537, 2.7173 5.306, 5.307 
on women and nature, 4.361 
sufras (ritual meals/gatherings), 2.480, 2.484, 2.7073 
4.62 
suicide, 3.453-454 
bombers, 2.320, 2.321, 2.656 
female, 6.36-37 
among Canadian Muslims, 3.450-451 
causes of 
arranged marriages, 3.242 
sexual harassment, 3.376-377 
Islam on, 3.450 
and seclusion, 3.276 
by women 
in Afghanistan, 6.104 
in Australia and the Pacific, 3.454-455 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.116, 2.142, 2.191, 
2.2385 3.451-452 
in Iran, 2.118, 2.363, 2.566 
in Iraq, 2.364 
in South Asia, 2.123, 2.124, 2.406 
in Southeast and East Asia, 3.454-455 
in Turkey, 2.282, 2.361 
“suitcase trade,” 4.218-219, 4.264, 4.478 
sulb see qisds 
sultanas (female rulers), 2.26 
in Aceh, 6.67 
sultanates, 1.16, 1.51-52, 1.57, 1.72, 1.235 
sultans, in Ottoman Empire, 6.42 
sumud (steadfastness), 2.643-644 
stimtik qohumlug (kinship of the bone), 2.337 
sunna, 1.35, 1.209, 1.323, 1.372 
Sunni Islam, 1.29, 1.101, 1.116, 1.145, 1.198, 1.256, 
1.425, 1.4343 4.21 
suntuure (household garden), 2.144 
superstitions see also magic, 3.17-25, 3.341, 
3-425-439 
childbirth, 3.19, 3.24-25, 3.33 1-332, 3-426-429 
fertility, 3.17-20, 3.23, 3-341, 3-425, 3-432, 3-438 
health and illness, 3.25, 3.430-432, 3.436-437 
support networks, for businesswomen, 4.253 
suppression of women see oppression of women 
stig al-niswan (women’s market, Sudan), 4.143 
surau see mosques 
surrogate pregnancy, 3.350, 3.351, 3.358, 3.360 
surveys 
gender-biases in, 4.124, 4.125, 4.128, 4.183, 4.184, 
4.185, 4.188, 4.204, 4.207 
on time use, 4.204-205 
Susmani tribe, 4.243 
sustainable development, 4.3 59-360 
in Afghanistan, 4.108 
in Eastern Europe, 4.108-110 
in Egypt, 4.170 
in Turkey, 4.111-112 
sustainable return of refugees, 4.461 
suudu (hut), 2.144 
swadeshi (cloth), 2.61 
Swahili culture, 1.186 
Swahili language, 1.95 
poetry in, 1.95, 1.96, 1.98, 1.1873; 5.82-84, 5.442, 
5-479-481 
popular drama in, 5.108 
translation of Qur’an in, 1.289 


Swahili people, 3.257-258, 3.390, 3.433-435; 
3-465-466 
women’s remembrances, 6.265 
Swahili societies, 2.74, 2.76, 2.204-206, 2.258, 2.382, 
2.396, 2.424 
in East Africa, 5.288, 5.289 
sworn virginity, in Southeast Europe, 6.34 
syariah/syari‘at see Islamic law, in Southeast Asia 
syed see sayyid 
symbolism 
of hijab and veiling, 3.393-394, 3-396, 3-398 
in magic, 3.18-19 
womb, 3.356 
symbols 
cultural, 1.86, 1.113, 1.230 
Islamic, 1.86, 1.97, I.107-108, I.113, 1.180, 1.206, 
1.215, 1.239, 1.384, 1-392, 1.394, 1-405, 1.426, 
1.434 
national, 2.523-527 
religious, 1.426, 1.434 
sexual, 1.394 
of status, women as, 1.215 
women as, I.107, 1.108, 1.180, 1.206, 1.392 
syncretism, in Islam, 5.287 
syphilis 
in Central Asia, 3.151, 3.190, 3.221, 3.222 
infertility caused by, 3.327 
in Iran, 3.225 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.3 53-354 


ta‘a (obedience), 2.122, 2.404, 2.463 
taarab song and music, 5.108, 5.109, 5.148-1493 6.265 
ta‘aruf (behavioral politesse), 5.48 
tabanna (adoption), 2.1 
Tabaski celebrations see Eid al-Fitr celebrations 
tabi‘tin see Successors of the Prophet 
tabligh (religious propagation), 2.709 
tabung haji (bajj savings), 5.323 
ta‘dil (witnesses), 2.475 
tafri‘ al-waqt (sparing time for self-reformation and 
missions for proselytization), 2.709 
tafriq (judicial separation), 2.466 
tafrita, 2.230 
tafsir literature see also Qur'an, exegesis, 1.90, 1.289, 
1.356; 2.122, 2.7163 5.258, 5.261 
early, 5.266-268 
on Sara and Hajar, 5.216 
Tahiri school of Islam, 5.311 
tabrimat (marriage prohibitions), 2.2 
tabrir registers, 2.254, 2.260 
tajaddud (modernity), 2.284 
tajwid see Quranic recitation 
takfir (pronouncement of unbelief against someone), 
2. 
takhannuth (effeminacy) see also homosexuality, 1.419, 
1.421 
talagq see also divorce, 1.89, 1.268, 1.282, 1.3025 
3-247-2483 4.11; 6.43 
in Arab states, 2.99, 2.387, 2.463 
in Australia, 2.101-102 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.103-104 
in Gulf States and Yemen, 2.466 
Islamic law on, 2.442-443, 2.455 
in ShiT Islam, 2.447-448, 2.449 
in South Asia, 2.107, 2.108, 2.143, 2.341, 2.741 
in Southeast Asia, 2.394, 2.395 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.397 
in United States, 2.473, 2.474 
in Western Europe, 2.109, 2.110 
talfig (creating a doctrine through combining 
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two rules derived from two different schools), 
2.442.2.460.2.461 
Taliban regime (Afghanistan), 1.256-257, 1.443; 5.96 
protests against, 5.77 
ta‘liq (breach of a marriage stipulation), 2.380 
Taman Siswa system of secular education (Indonesia), 
4-303 
tamasha drama, 5.143 
tamkin (satisfaction of husband’s desires), 2.117-118 
Tanzimat reforms, 5.212; 6.201 
tapos (inquiry), 2.478 
taqqaqat (female musicians), 5.53, 5.71-72 
taqwad (piety), 5.314, 5.315—-317 
taraqqi va tamaddun (progress and civilization), 
2.727 
tarcan zeybegi dance, 5.58, 5.60 
Tarha (headscarf), 3.3 5-36 
tarikh (local histories), 1.102 
tariqas/tariqat see Sufi orders 
tarragt dance, 5.54 
tarugq practice (right of way), 5.285 
Tatars, 1.75, 1.260-261, 1.2645 2.480, 2.498, 2.501, 
2.518; 5.52 
tattooing, 3.37, 3-41, 3.46 
among European Muslims, 6.101 
tawabin (repenters), 2.566 
tawaf ritual (circumambulation of the ka‘ba), 5.319, 
5-320-321 
tawhid (unity of God), 2.621, 2.733 
ceremonies, 2.7623 5.369 
in science, 3.362 
tay siblings, 6.38 
ta‘zir (discretionary punishment), 2.121-122, 2.403, 
2.408, 2.429 
teachers 
female, 4.292, 4.295, 4.3335 4-336 4.3525 4.3585 
6.236-237 
religious, 1.8, 1.126-127, 1.139, 1.3523 4.2633 5.2693 
6.226 
otins/otinchas, 2.19, 2.191, 2.479-480, 2.705- 
706, 2.7693 4.292, 4.295, 4.3475 5-337 
in Sufism, 1.187, 1.289 
training of, 4.293, 4.294, 4.309 
teaching, religious, 1.53, 1.126, 1.137, 1.139-140, 
1.288, 1.293, 1.322, 1.399 
technology, 
and environmental movements, 4.377-378 
information see ICTs 
and nation, 3.367-368 
reproductive, 2.404; 3.3395 3-348, 3-350-352, 
3.358 
teenage pregnancy, 3.200, 3.310 
teeth, 5.456 
tekkes (Sufi lodges), 2.713, 2.761-762 
television see also media 
broadcasts, 4.532 
portrayal of women, 5.503 
in Indonesia, 5.100, 5.101, 5.510 
private stations and channels, 5.110, 5.176, 5.185 
satellite, 4.121, 4.357, 4.5323 5-176 
in Turkey, 5.111 
women working in, 5.185 
temettuat defterleri (lists of potentially taxable 
resources), 1.154 
temporary marriage (mut‘a), 1.6, 1.1323 2.338, 2.392, 
2.447, 2.449, 2.466, 2.7233 3.252, 3.256, 3.266, 
3-351, 3.3853 4.243 
temptress motifs, in epics and legends, 5.443 
terminal diseases, 6.124 
territoriality, 2.347, 2.747 
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terrorists, 
female, 6.52 
suicide bombers, 2.320, 2.321, 2.656; 6.3 6-37 
tertiary education see higher education 
tesettiir (dress, Turkey), 4.151 
tespih (rosaries), 2.762 
testimonies see also witnesses 
oral, of women, 5.114-I15, 5.116, 5.118-119, 
§.122-123 
tevhid see tawhid (unity of God) 
textbooks 
Palestinian, 6.209 
Sudanese, 6.212 
textile arts, 5.162, 5.166 
textile industry, 
in Bangladesh, 4.157, 4.158, 4.179, 4.520 
in Egypt, 4.175 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.177-178, 4.2693 6.177-179 
in Pakistan, 4.179 
in Turkey, 4.174, 4.181, 4.194 
in United Arab Emirates, 4.413-414 
textiles, as savings, 4.155 
texts 
exegetical, 5.249-251 
Islamic, 4.537 
Jewish, 5.216, 5.219, 5.558 
Persian, 1.124, 1.126 
religious see also scripture, 1.17, 1.89, I.I21, 1.126, 
1.138, 1.141, 1.347, 1.3535 1.383, 1-424-425 
textual interpretations 
by women, 4.421 
patriarchal, 4.361 
thawb (clothing), 2.184; 3.34 
thayyib (previously married woman), 2.452 
theater 
in Arab states, 5.137-138, 5.544-545 
in Central Asia, 5.139-140 
in Iran, 5.140-141 
in Ottoman Empire, 3.386; 5.141-143, 5-545-546 
in South Asia, 5.143-145 
in Southeast Europe, 5.14 5-147 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 5.108, 5.109, 5.147-149 
in Turkey, 5.149-150 
in United States, by Muslim women, 5.150-152 
women directors, 5.147, 5-149, 5-150, 5-151 
theft, 2.475 
theology see also kalam, 1.8, 1.53, 1.224, I.287-288, 
1.365-366, 1.399, 1.423, 1.426 
theryiueshchylret see witnesses 
thiéboudienne (Senegalese national dish), 2.526 
Third Cinema films, 5.453 
‘third’ space, 2.294 
three-generational households see multigenerational 
households 
thumri music, 5.74, 5-755 5-76 
Tijaniyya order, 2.86, 2.144, 2.328, 2.764-765, 2.7725 
4-555; 6.163 
Tikritis, 2.573 
time use surveys, 4.204—205 
Timurids, 1.25, 1.82-84; 4.33 3-334 
titling, of landownership, 6.186 
tobacco industry, 6.177 
tobacco smoking, 3.141 
tombois (transgressive gender behavior by females), 
3-411, 3.414, 3-415—-416 
tombs, 2.761 
sites for pilgrimage see pilgrimage to saint shrines 
of women, 1.26, 1.122 
tourism, 
and cottage industries, 4.156 
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in East Africa, 4.562-563 
in Egypt, 4.5 59-560 
from East Asia to Islamic countries, 5.107 
hajj related, 6.258 
in Morocco, 4.560—562 
SEX, 4.251, 4.559, 4.563 
in South Asia, 6.258-259 
and spatial gender segregation, 4.534 
workers, female, 4.560, 4.561, 4.562-563 
tourists see travelers 
toys, made by Sudanese women, 5.165 
to’ys (family celebrations), 5.67 
trade 
in Egypt, 6.179 
“hidden,” 4.217 
international, Ottoman participation in, 
4.268-271 
long distance, 4.216 
in Ottoman Empire, 6.179 
slave, 1.96, 1.187, I.192, 1.2353 2.245-2463 4.270, 
4.509 
East African, 6.80, 6.190, 6.243 
“suitcase,” 4.218-219, 4.264, 4.478 
women’s involvement in, 1.6, 1.77-78, 1.223, 1.328 
trade routes, in East Africa, 5.288 
trade unions, 2.666-671 
in Egypt, 4.176 
of journalists, 5.176-177 
in Iran, 5.177, 5.178 
in Tanzania, 5.186 
in North Africa, 6.74-75 
traders see also merchants, 1.52, 1.58-59, I.120, 
1.186-187, 1.222, 1.235 
women, 4.192 
in Arab states, 4.146-147, 4.264, 4.370 
in Central Asia, 4.478 
in Eastern Europe, 4.218-219 
in Ottoman Empire, 4.270 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 4.216-217, 4.481 
traditional birth attendants (TBAs) see midwives and 
birth attendants 
traditional medicine practitioners see healers, traditional 
traditions, women’s, 6.50 
trafficking 
of children, 4.250-251 
of drugs, 2.431; 3.137 
of women, 2.404; 4.241, 4.242, 4.245-247, 4.250, 
4-406, 4.430, 4.478, 4.485 
in Caucasus, 6.29 
in Central Asia, 3.384 
in Eastern Europe, 3.461; 6.242 
in South Asia, 3.179, 3.274 
in Southeast and East Asia, 3.60-61, 3.184 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 3.259 
training 
of actresses and dancers, 5.2, 5.142, 5-144, 5-146 
in broadcasting, 5.185 
in journalism, 5.174 
of midwives and birth attendants, 3.319, 3.342, 
3-349-346, 3.353 
of musicians, 5.6-7, 5.9, 5-II-I2, 5-575 5-4575 
5-464 
of teachers, 4.293, 4.294, 4.309 
in visual arts, 5.153, 5-155, 5-156, 5-157, 5-158, 
5-161, 5.165-166, 5.168, 5.169, 5.171, 5.550, 
555E 
trance ceremonles, 5.13 
transactional sex, 3.3 10-311, 3.3913 4.249 
transhumance routes, 4.236 
transmitters and makers of law, women as, 1.40 
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transsexuals, 3.4615 5.71 
in Iran, 6.145-146 
transvestism (khindth), 1.421; 3.411-420 
theatrical, 5.144 
transvestites, 1.140, 1.421 
trauma 
after rape, 4.441 
mental, 6.107 
of war, 6.133 
travel accounts 
of Afghanistan, 1.25 4-255 
of Anatolian women, 5.202-203, 5.231 
of Arab states, 1.219 
of Central Asia, 1.260, 1.264, 1.270 
of East Africa, from Arabian Peninsula, 6.80 
of Eastern Europe, 1.244 
European, 1.67-68, 1.72, 1.73-75, 1.76-77, 1.78, 
1.103, 1.132, 1.13 5-136, 1.166 
by women, I.105-106, 1.143 
of Muslim women, 5.466-473, 5.504 
dancers, 5.1, 5.69, 5.462 
Orientalism in, 1.394, 1.395 
historical, 1.22, 1.26, 1.120, 1.166 
by women, 1.91, 1.92, 1.181 
of Jewish women, 5.221 
of the Levant, 5.220 
of Ottoman Empire, 6.189 
of pilgrimage to Mecca, 5.323 
of Safavid women, 5.207 
of Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.24 
by women, 5.425, 5.470-473 
travelers 
female, 5.333; 6.25, 6.259 
African, 4.216-217 
East European and Central Asian, 4.218 
European, 4.2 
Jewish, 5.221-222 
protection of, 6.24 
tribal honor, 2.418 
tribal law, 2.8, 2.122, 2.223, 2.269-270, 2.402, 2.414, 
2.433, 2.4355 2.444, 2.4483 4.57-58 
tribalism, 1.5, 1.256; 2.26, 2.40, 2.435, 2.571 
tribes, 1.3-5, 1.23, 1.34, 1-44, I-I71, 1.213, 1.3783 
2.284, 2.33 5-336; 4.232; 6.38 
troubadours, 1.14 
trusteeship, 2.1-6, 2.104 
tsatsloba/storproba relationships (anti-marriage, kinship 
love), 6.92, 6.142 
Tuaregs, 2.330, 2.5505 3.78-79 
tubal ligation, 3.307 
tuberculosis, 4.471 
tugs (flags at saint shrines), 5.325 
tuluat theater, 5.545 
tiirban (headscarf), 2.282 
tiirbes (tombs), 2.761 
Turkic languages, 1.82, 1.261 
Turkification, 2.88, 2.360, 2.361, 2.482, 2.580 
Turkish language, 5.201, 5.240, 5.243 
literature in, 1.42 
used in China, 1.120 
Turkishness, 2.289, 2.694 
Turkism, 2.146, 2.664 
Turks 
in Anatolia, 1.74 
in Eastern Europe, 1.243-244, 1.246 
in Germany, 3.202-203 
in North Africa, 6.78 
pre-Islamic, 1.294 
women, I.22-24 
turuq (Muslim Brotherhoods), see Sufi orders 
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Tutsi, 2.127, 2.437 

Twelver (Ithnd ‘Ashariyya) ShiIs, 2.341, 2.3575 2.3925 
2.446, 2.450, 2.722-723 

tyi wara drama, 5.148 


‘udbri poetry, 5.489 
Uighur see Uyghur 
ulema, 1.91, 1.98, 1.105, 1.122, I.127, 1.136, 1.157, 
1.164, 1.179, 1.209, 1.213, 1.215, 1.224, 1.232, 
1.286, 1.354, 1.399, 1.408, 1.426, 1.435 
female, 5.93, 5.254, 5-335, 5-349 
in Sub-Saharan Africa, 6.49 
Indonesian, 5.276, 5.512 
Iranian, 5.257 
on pilgrimage to saint shrines, 5.327 
umm al-mwminin (mother of all believers), 2.155 
umm al-shahid (mother of the martyr), 2.509 
umm al-walad (mother of the child), 2.454 
umm/umiuma see motherhood 
umma (congregation of believers), 1.5, 1.7, 1.3643 
2.775-778 
unanimous opinion, 2.473 
underemployment, 4.206, 4.208 
unemployment 
in Arab states, 4.206, 4.320, 4.325 
in Canada, 4.340 
female, 3.98 
in Iran, 4.208 
of Palestinians, 6.208 
in Turkey, 4.202, 4.210 
universities, in Kenya, 6.215 
university education see higher education 
unlawful accusations, of zind see qadhf 
unlawful sexual intercourse see zind 
unmarried women see single women 
unveiling, 1.263, 1.275-276, 1.428, 1.4423 3.356, 
3-374; 5.210 
in Afghanistan, 2.568, 2.582, 2.677, 2.788 
in the Balkans, 2.63 2-633 
in Caucasus, 2.207 
in Central Asia, 2.19, 2.587, 2.634, 2.705 
in Egypt, 2.36, 2.523, 2.720 
in Iran, 2.44, 2.317, 2.362, 2.481, 2.524-525, 2.589, 
2.727, 2.728, 2.781, 2.801 
of Palestinian women, 2.642 
in Syria, 2.663 
in Turkey, 2.731 
unyago rituals (initiation of girls), 2.204-206; 
5-442 
urban agriculture, 4.191 
urban areas 
folk dancing and folk singing in, 5.47-48, 5.60 
women performers in, 5.73 
urban development, 1.87, 1.89, 1.209, 1.254, I.291, 
1.301, 1.322-323, 1.402; 3-133 4.24, 4.39 
in Arab states, 4.1; 6.150, 6.159 
in Indonesia, 4.18 
of Mostar, 4.36 
in North Africa, 4.29-30 
in South Asia, 4.5, 4.6 
in Southeast Europe, 4.34 
in Sudan, 4.20 
urban identities, 4.44-45, 4.473 6.153-154 
urban movements, Islamic, 4.5 3-55 
urban pollution, 6.159 
Urdu language 
literature in, 1.108, 1.276, 1.280, 1.3533 2.603 
3238-2405 5.499-S01 
poetry in, 1.178; 5.75, §.500-501 
Qur'an translations in, 2.610; §.259, 5.260 
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used in India, 2.547 
women’s magazines in, 1.180-183 

‘urf see also customary law, 1.4, 1.23, 1.25; 2.221, 
2.375, 2.376, 2.392, 2.402-403, 2.418, 2.422-423, 
2.432, 2.451, 2.463, 2.465-466; 4.318 

urine, 3.27 

ustawat (organizers of weddings), 5.2 

usury, §.377 

utenda poetry, 1.95, 1.98, 1.102 

utenzi poetry, 5.83 

uterine disorders, 3.219 

uterus see womb 

uwar gida (mother of the household), 5.132 

uy (felt tent), 4.236 

Uyghur language, 1.129-130, 1.131, 1.133 

Uyghur people, 1.22, 1.131, 1.132-1335 2.53 3.76 

Uzbeks, 1.69, 1.257 


vaccination rates, in Turkey, 6.128 
Vai dancers (Liberia), 5.62 
vakifs (pious foundations) see also waqfs, 5.393 
valide sultans (mothers of Ottoman sultans), 4.515; 
5.385 
values 
Islamic, 1.66, 1.308, 1.430, 1.434 
patriarchal, 1.300, 1.311, 1.324, 1.363 
vampires, 3.25 
vani see honor, crimes of 
varna-jati (caste system), 2.339 
vatan/watan (fatherland), 2.156, 2.157, 2.284, 2.481 
vazgali dance (Azerbaijan), 5.44 
vegetable production, 3.108 
veiling see hijab and veiling 
velis (friends of God), 2.713 
venereal disease see sexually transmitted diseases (STDs) 
verbal art, 1.214, 1.244, I.330-331, 1.333 
vichekesho theater, 5.108 
victimization of women, 1.73, 1.166, 1.373 
victims 
of Indian partition, rehabilitation of, 6.45 
women, 1.18, 1.95, 1.106, 1.211, 1.225, 1.239, 
1.263, 1.280, 1.328, 1.432 
of rape, 2.127, 2.7353 3-452, 3-455, 3-463-464; 
4-462, 4.469 
video art, 5.548 
video films, West African, 5.111-112, 5.435 
viduity see widows, remarriage of, 2.32 
“village literature,” 5.419 
violence 
against Muslims, 1.309 
against women, 1.226, 1.247, 1.270, 1.278, 1.282, 
I.291, 1.414, 1.4353 4.406, 4.410, 4.460, 4.462, 
4.488; 5.101 
and declines in tourism, 4.560-5 61 
domestic, 4.392 
in Arab states, 2.111-112, 2.369, 2.404, 2.544 
in Australia, 2.101 
in Central Asia and Caucasus, 2.115-I17, 2.142, 
2.238, 2.5455 3-153, 3-174, 3-190, 3.4525 6.28, 
6.41 
toward disabled women, 3.100-101 
by drug addicted husbands, 3.137 
in Iran and Afghanistan, 2.117-1193 3.272 
in Israel, 2.119-120 
in North America, 2.112-115, 2.150; 3.279-280 
in Ottoman Empire, 2.121-123 
rape as see marital rape 
and refugee law, 4.392 
in South Asia, 2.123-125, 2.4063 3.179 
in Southeast Asia, 2.352, 2.675 
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in Sub-Saharan Africa, 2.125—-127, 2.224, 2.259, 
2.380-3 815 3.197-198 
in Turkey, 2.56, 2.128-129, 2.262, 2.545 
sexual see also rape, 1.3703 2.111, 2.120, 2.126-128, 
2.282, 2.288, 2.343, 2.399, 2.436, 2.637, 2.702, 
2.704, 2.7355 2-738, 2.7393 4-441, 4.448, 4.462 
virahini (woman who longs for her beloved), 2.327 
virgin-saints, 2.717 
virginity see also non-virginity, 1.140, 1.296, 1.4215 
3.90 
in Arab states, 2.402, 2.403; 3.457-458 
in Caucasus, 3.460; 6.92, 6.142 
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Figure 3. Female workers at the Régie tobacco factory. While tobacco processing offered Ottoman women 
significant employment opportunities, pay was low and working conditions were dismal. Servet-i Fiintin 
16, 149 (1309 R/1893). 


Figure 4. Ottoman ladies shopping for fabric at an upscale Istanbul store. Textiles and fashion became 
highly contentious issues during the first two decades of the twentieth century, and women especially were 
urged to consume domestic products. Anonymous postcard, ca. 1910. 
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